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Thfi Angles and SaxfrM *vcr tin- broad uni - 
F}orc« battle-smiths -and Britain nought; 

O'ercatno the Welsh* most valiant earls., 

And twined the land, • 

Ou) Saxon Pojkm. # 
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; . and more since €k«? wrecked Britons 

igwWM to tbe tht&ee-appomted Consul, Aetius," 
v jbosS^lriiig &mWp*otect them ajgiiixst the fcarful inroads of tlie 
%•< . J • ltie ntfrtli. " Tho sea drives ns back upon 

^%^'O s ilwi^bari ans , and tlie swords of tho barbarians," 
into the soa. Com? over and help us, ere 
>:?$$ the Consul hdfi other and more pressing dangers 

and dearer interests tj^ attend to, and the Britons 
were left to. their fate. 

in tho forests of lower Germany a hardy tribe then dwelt, 
whoso prbwpas was ackflWVlodgod far and wide, and whose 
barks rode tfcumphtitttly over the stormy seas of tho north, by 
the indo waves of whifljfx many a mightier navy had boon dashed 
to atoms. This fair-haired, blue-eyed race, had spread the terror 
orf their name along the coast of Gaul, and left homes desolate 
and mothers weeping on tho far-off phores of Spain. Their wild 
war songs were often hoard with fear and trombling over the 
roar of the storm, and thqir ships were often soon bearing their 
vrarri,(Kvj to plunder, havoc, and desolation, through the howling 
tempest. These wore the Saxons, uud these were the men whom 
the Britons besought to aid them. 

They came with 1,000 men, -and landed in a.d, 450 in the Isle of 
Tilt met, under the command of two brothers, Hon gist and Horsk, 
us tradition tells; but it is now generally and more correctly 
believed that the, story of the two brothers is ft mere myth, 
founded on the figure of a horse' borne on their standard. They 
immediately marched against the Riots and Scots, and ofte^ was 
the white -horse flag borne triumphantly through many a bloody 
field. They demanded land as the reward of tlioir services, ami 
at but took possession of tho whole island; and drove tho, Britons 
to tin* extreme', west and south-west. New bands of. adventure 
driving, they established seven kingdoms, known as the Saxton 
, Heptarchy, which wore at length united into one under Egbert. 

The after history, until the invasion of tho Banes, Wan orm of 
peaceful progress. With their seVero but ftuctvssfnj struggles 
against the latter all are acquainted. 

Attracted by thobcauty and fertility of ourcounify, these m>rthem 
tribes came— as the engraving shows— in theiy capacious, hut not 
unwieldy wnr-shi])s, armed with weapons of sfcnl, while their 
champions wielded with fatal energy their ponderous apd iron- 
spiked clubs. Tlxeir descent on out shores, commenced in ad- 
venture and continued in conquest, originated and c^taldiahod the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which, ridng, fVom the shores of Kent, spread 
itself flpQCM&ty over the length And; biyadth of the land. Tjip 
Nornum* dbfteuod the niggcdntwes of the people, apd gave a polish 
to their smfhriH and wo artfariw t*v result of this fusion, t$d' 
that ’ ^dTjlng^sttM^ive periottv" ju # £$ the Ih Gcvnmment is 
n mixture of element* and a growth of ages. 

The Anglo-Skfam race, nursed within the, bound&ri 0 * of a 
u arrow island, has. not only been receptive, but; to an extraordi- 
nary afctqnt, difltorive. Jjvitfy. wave that has touelj^ 4 W coasts 
hag waftod upwards an im$Rs?teo influence that lias ri&n felt 
throughout Ihfe habitable 0ifW, As tho of Altglo-fcoU 
vitality have been comuutted txrfym, they spnUig tip c\ aft 
on the fctr-oflf sauds and rael& The pishing of a tent W been 
the precursor of- a tto4$, and ttyo ^cu-^jOstt station has extended 
itself in to . A oontinpntul ni ctropuflis , 

Many pagc«j|rhisU>r). Wit. wiRl of thd 

and pcppM.w|fe 

K&mispherrf Tlthjf^havo parsed the, tfftat wall of China, an4^o 
them hat ham surnm dared tho inu^hturial sceptre of tho Easfc 
Their colonies arc boundless regions, tSsft scats of incipient ompfroa 
of gigantic strength, whore ten times tho population of Britain 
subsist In contentment and affluence. Without pretending 
;c name of a militnvy people, they liave acquired a domf&ioii' 
er than that of Alexuru^r or Aureliau. The pen of the Iiis- 
|n, hyfutnry agtoS^-ill have to trace their subsequent progrCA 



' "X* ?;•» r ' , 

ft, must % over fqrin a subject for td$mp% fad/^-pvtu*' 
latum, that a, little island like our own, pu^ed by a handful tilt 
hardy men, tho descendants of fif few warriors ^fromMhtf swamps 
of the north, should not .only have built up ^ ^rcat constitution 
at liomo, but have made their nanfe famous all tho World over in 
“ arts, in arms, in story.’ « ;The p ‘ople ’of England must not 
attempt to claim edeacont from fhtf* horde of , adventurers who 
fought beside William tlig Bastard, on the downs of Hasting®, and 
who, forgetful of their antecedent s lovdod it ever since in the 
heritage of the conquered people. It is only flic great lords ami 
“ county families " of our day, who derive their origin from this 
impure source. The men Srlio fought beside Harold, and wlio 
costed to fight only when fighting was useless, but who neither 
betrayed nor repented ; tho forkful few who hcljl out in the 
marshes of Ely, and wept over* William Txmgbeard in the streets 
of London; the serf*, the yeomen, and the sellers 'of broadcloth, 
who sung the praises of Robin TIood and Little John, and loved 
to hear of tho exploits of outlaws hohl in tho "merry green 
wood;" the irritated peasants wlkf rose under Wat Tyler atjd 
Jack Cade, and marched upon the capital, shouting " No haughty 
lords ! no hollow Smarted bishops !" and singing, 

u Whra Adam delved, and Eve ppan, 

Who was then the gentleman 1 

these Wt'i'c tlic animators of the Englishmen who have peopled 
tho forests of thy far w<\>! ; who discovered the now world of 
Polynesia, and have colonised, peopled, and subdued, it; who 
have conquered the wide plains, of the East., and gathered in all 
tin* riches of tie 1 El Boivt^p of the ancienffl ; who are' fopud every - 
where ova* the globe, Working, reading, writing, travelling, 
Speaking ; who fought at Crossy, at Agmcourt, at Trafalgar, 
And AVatcrloo. 

Ours is u groat mhituou, arul we should bo proud of Jt, and 
, careful how \vo< fiUftl it; It is not like that, of the Romans, to 
conquer only—" pqreetto subjectis, «>t dobellarc suporbos." It is 
rof to rule <^dy, hut to civilise, to enligl$<?.n, to raise uj) tlie 
jicoplc rh’parqlent upon us to our own hvol. Was there over such 
afield for a WOrlc so glorious? In Aria our gejiora]s awgn over 
98, 340, men, 'whose past history is the roinapco of great- 
Uess, lrut whoso civilisation 4 stationary, and whose mdrality is 
degrad^xg- To tlxeso it is out duty to tnaeh the le«S 0 »s uf Chris- 
%nity, pnxjprtffe^ aud 0 »lev ; to enable them, by the aid of 
European science, to tidft*. afivuntago of tho almoBt-itvpxhaustible 
resources of their country, and attach thorn to uur ; GryVi^mmeut 
by the ties of love and interest rather than tire #tem per*’ 
suasion of the sword ; to instil into thuif,' minds a ebn’Cct esti- 
mate <af the value of trutli ami poaco by th© fort>e of our mvu 
cxatujjplp. ' 

fp,A«ttralia W< J have a torritqyy. as ft» thc whoh- of Europe', 
purring a forttlp OtHili a flue climate, siud mc*.haust ilil . ' supply 
of mineral wqattft, Hero we AfO, founds tiou of an 

er^iuro wliich wit|rin all i^ofettbUity ofthefutur.', 

w%u one of % trying u rijppfr opt-, ^ aieh of 

IVop^»^ri4g«; sb4l -Wio Stability, 

depend, 

in A' md i mm™, ho^. m ^youtA. 

By bxculc^rig, nk a« lion of'-drd^r, obe- 

dttmp/to law t solf-rclianc^ and twlfV^briimoiit; Wd l^etudfo 
our ri^A.jtnd BBpmory to all time td como. But by briiur^ng its , 
its morals, keeping it in a , Violation *; 

• $ (Siwdd, \m may saw the mi 1 ^- 

lit Africa a territory is!, opened up tu bithcjrto 

dolled the- effort# of the white won to H will be a 

gltYi^tis cqp ip the history of Britain wbon tiie.cm%on nf lfom 
.shall sit down in ]»<-aco and, ciriUsation, and dvelarC tlmt to her 
tho) owe their freedom, their progress, and elSvatifTn® Let ua 
take care that no fidsc pride, no hankering ufler bloody funquest, 
defer u a consuimxmtion so dpvOU^y to be wished." &at us.ehmr 
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THE 


GRAND' CHATEAU OF 


i Tun very mention caftn up a thousand rerntmaemcMf 

of ilib *i'gn of the 4fosft& Mtxnnrqua— of gay ladies, takintrid 
and -witty, bowitdiing in theft* eHawna, mm pretty m their 
letter- writing; of gc^£liymon#iwho spout tifoiv dhyn, ru*l offcm 
their nights, ih 1 Bfwikirs, muff employed oil ill (dr leisure hour* in 
l he 'invention of hm~m»tv and quaint compliments*. to Win tin? 
favour <*f their unstresses ; of frtifo, .yow/jrr?, on l gallantry and 
intrigue??. The sun ghul centra of this system of lively fully was 
Loni.*, XIV. liirhsolf -ho wlxo • compris'd flit* whole ‘ftftta in hie 
oingltf person i And undoubtedly he Ares superior to nil around 
him. His genius as a ruler a ml r.tatfsmau in some moamw re- 
deemed the {bill o a of hie privale life. JL> made France the most 
1* nrerful kingdom in Europe, ami her court the model of all owners 
iu diw, in manner, and iu language. Hut he, too, was tin' lint, 
who successfully endeavoured to banish all serious thomrht, ail 
(' u nestness of purpose, from th»- French sdli ; nndlest hu* court ieu 
rtbnuld trouble their heads about state al’fairfy.ho made their lives 
o-j.i long fijte But it was befitting fW. sd jtwmiR a company 
should have more splendid halls to revel iu than the immfiion*} uf 
ihe old Fietieh jiirigH. Lotus therefore determined to ormt a 
palace worthy of the grealiuw that, ffownod lii rn, and of the ttnftwt •» 
nr\ r ] jnflics daw*'* who dum\ d minuet's with stately parrot through 
the night, and rode briskly to the chase in the morning. 

The ar-dr? which Lou it* fell to build* the new palace upon the 
■dfe of an old hunting dodge erected by bis titfher. in -ww* mea- 
sure marred the symmetry of hi* design. Not only avus the 
. *- ,, lunfbm in man# respect* unsuitable, but in tlnftatfcirml' t^odppl 
the new building to the old one, the venfihuliw were badly pi, mod, 


VERSAILLES 

mtmt Si made upon the same pryjjapWitsr tbo cdtat^u ilaelf—tbat 
ifij tlm lower stor,* forms a potWtai for a fluent aoltfrinadu, 
supporting an upper gallery on a level with the private apartments 
of the TOveriiign. Tie ceding, is ftivitiM into throe. compartments, 
on each of which are painting.-* % Jbuvftnefr, fb»ypt;J v ami Dvlafosse. 
The twite enwnhfo of the budding is, however, imposing beyond 
measure ; and of ntJ tb ^religious editlces of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is, pnrhepe, throne in which the elements of utiuiant arfchi- 
tpctiny? have most succy/friftitiy contributed to the prod action of 
ejth'f. in the bo«t and most comprehensive sense of tin* word. The 
erection of the chapel wuh commenced in HffiP, and was fmhh-d 
in 1 71 fh only five years before the death of Louis XIV. 

lr hi list form .1 subject of regret that the style peculiar to the 
old Frt»m.h chateaux— pavilions mniimmlod by elevated rftof 1 - 
h*>n not been prewired iirYVnaiHex. In the hitter, the rontiimilv 
of horizontal scrnigld 1 ines, extending from one extremity t , 1 1 h i* ot 1 • * -y 
of the f.ieadc overlooking the garden, produces an upper onci* wS, li 
fatigues the eye by it 0 * uniformity. If it V '-re not f r the ]n..jcc- 
turn of the centre) or principal building over tin wing*, time 
avouIiI be nothing to indioal > the quarter ajmrupiialcd to lb.; priv: h* 
apartments of the royal family. 

.Vllhuugb the decorations of the interior an* i priced iailu * l t * 
great richneFs than eba tcne.vs and puritv of design, if nmut be* 
cmntu'rted that the variomsafrijela who woi’o emph»yed m thi< gicat 
Work have infused into ovdryf^^at' i# Wonderful harm on \ .md 
unity of aim and i xceutum. ThcnSRoio bitilding is ft fair eiebiciu 
of the poAAVr and the alnunctt r of the French nation u\ it^ best 
dav,: • b>it iu every room, in every painting, almost in the arthdes 


a. ul thu staircases, e-ceept the marble one, <1 > not by any means | of hurdtUT- thenueh os^ wo llnd some memorial of I he master 

li'irmdnlan with the riejirinss and vest extent’ uf tb» vdiilee. Out- * - * _ ^ — t ^ » ^ ■ -- •• • ^ 

w.irdly, too, the chateau is wanting ia effect, Thom is riot the 
• loftiness nor clevali-ui Nvhi:,*h is always necesaniT to impress tin* 

Tui.ul with tin* idea of grandeur :md^agnifli.o'm?e. Nevertheless, 
on the side facing tho toAVn, f he disposition of the three court?., 
each gradually diminishing in size, produces n, very agrcrrt'do 
pcnjicdire, d'iic tb^d, wuioh is called the Marble Court, Mvnw 
> a sort of amicttuH, orcnnid which aro grouped the private apart- 
nenta of 4»n Rovoreign. The grmi (1 (thrift <hs Givcc^ and ton 
3 hills ftf Teaco and M r ur, form the two sides of tin* building ad- 
joining the garden* 'flic Kall^ry ia now diveslod of all funtiturg, 
an*! On ms a va«t public promenade. Tn days of yore, the antique 
fur.iiture, and' the-wirfuttslyv-wrouglit ornament* of gohfjand sdlwr, 
and the immense, muribh? of valnWo modhW of every kmd wttW 
which i t v^ j pri>fhseiy # oriiaip0nt^^fhrm«i tbh. <hdigbt of every 
eye rhalbobeJff : ^Wn. TOotwmt^tfawmpainling* which adorn tiro 
folUngarq by iieWm,.MUl are ah dories in Ibtnlfiifcbf Louis XTT. 

Tile* king-Writl queen are to tlip rigl^J and loft 

of the ![Qbo'doaortktaOn of these romns & in a stylo of 

i n^]uall^;«^&oir jr . r j®te ( ia*vst l^rrble, gf)ld, and bronze, meet 
us at.iwir^jr pskfa. ThobpwWings all ox^rutod by Coy pel, 

Aud"^,Bl>la|6Sj»(i, Iiemoinoy. Bhilipp^ <:&' 

•fcc. 'ifijfef iwwfjfeitt also a Ijir^e oOll( 4 ct£oir»Qtf, ; & Avorkac-Jf tIifv-<dA 
ma stor8-*-nf 'Raphael, IVtet 4& Gfatm^ TW 'i'ertowtoj Omthfy Ac. 
t Ino eabiflWit. specially apT to ancient; k . brenwe, 
precious <j?«. There i% « riolltstefion of 

medajis; and* amongst the ciwitks that of’ the ^Aotiicfsik (if 
Augustus, at present deposited in the BibliothiSque NaUonal. All 
these tijjtwnuw%pen to the inspection of the public,* 

The chapel, Which is bs(tly situated iii rektio^ to tiro rest of 
the buildjjLg, is near the royal apartments. Its general arrange- 


mind at avIjoro bidding it rose boin tbe grr.rumh But it i? iu the 
gardens and orangery that art displays- one uf its grt?nVi 
triuniphs. An arid, b.anvn sail, without AVatT or au> other 
imturrd advantage, 1ms been coUA'criod into a pfirad'sc woitiiy 
of fnirylftTUl. Whichever >vay v. e turn, all is marvcULuus, 
ull U mapniiilceut h y.ond moa-mre. Trnc,^hiatinn rm scarcely 
oonjure up a gr<-ater variety ’ of tho pictum^pic ami beautiful 
than meets the eve in oa’o^ c A Nrf (< r of ilm park. T.ho miinberlcss 
marble statue* Hurt people this shady groves* tike A“aw*s, the f.iUi- 
tftins, the groups in bruise, the Avalcr playing in a thousand 
different dcviiH^, d»nn a .^-eno of unequalled rph-ndour, and 
iiifphc the spectator n it H a feeling of cnciiantmonL The palace 
<>veifoa$» Ihe park,' and crowns ihe tom-es wlviidi ascend on 
otaffmtht. Tile orangery* is in thw centre* of »ih m an elevation, 
Whii'k is reached by two flights of steps emied upon a gigunt.c 
seal?. 'Hie total expense of th^ erection and deem alien of ^ ( r- 
jst'iUli's Avas 1 (JO , X 4 S, t? 1 0, 1 BO 

,»n))h Tlaidf.uin Mai^urt, who look -o jjroreinent n prtrt in 
the execution of the irrcj^ Wo»lts y<*t on in the jo%ti of 
Louis XTV., and o.woiso«#so vifioti an iid1uaitho , 'OVtT thn.I^enth 
areJnlwtura of tho ^vent.^ntlvoistntory, wu.-i bnrti.i^v 104^1 Ilia 
father Aim#? “ cavb?et ymrtrr” to tl.c King, ^hd b^'Kioijfior jr.is 
of Francois MtftvwrL another grefft tirehti^^ 1J is m-.-t 
► avoids was, tl^ Chatemi of CW>J, which. Louis XIV. oapfted to bu^, 
SrectM near,. Toi-saittva far Mmkims d^ Kaut^p'.n, on a of hi* 
many emit*: ALo?j<trt wa« then only thirty 'on? ya.h 

a®; bbt he whs nlr-ariv celebrated, Tie wn- eteplcv <t inTiu 1 • 
emotion of thu Rubles at V.-r^uilh a,»wbv b i rtc7fl wBh inqnrdTig 
041 ftppeamncO til each side of tk$ pvr,t av«'imo lending to the 
* dhatoan. But the chateau itvdf was Lis gimt auM* IVl* n 
pointing out it* (lufoets, however, we m**l imf liic m#rp| 
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it he V jp«it hiA$4e^iato prao^^rifttoitt • . 

aiwlil^ ^mpl© the bSw ti^ ^b- 
ri^ ^ grottt in^ alwaysappear when> they, areneeded. So 
/:^1^ # ii^o coiDfl4 h«*e carmd outth^ giant tdift^^ of Louis 
•XIYW j^d‘ Louis Ms not slow to iM d Min. . /BeNi** dcoorated 
vWMt-^b <*$fr of A. Hfe&al, was tinted Artiieptto th| ^ing, , 


IRB OHATBAtr OF VBBaAXll/US, * 

# , \ v^v 

and General Sup^intsudimt of Buildings, Ai%:&. ^,mmmmiT^, 
L He was one of the patrons of the Royal Aoytany ^T$ht^ng j%<J 
I' 1 SBouiptwer , It was in this oharaoter that he r*p®^ti^ct$Q the 
• Bing the desire of the body to royive the aneiont bvtom^St asht- 
V Eit^, the WO&S publicly. Lewis; of their intention, 

, and granted the gaileiy of t|f« |4nyie;fer the exposition.; Mm* 
sigtalso procured for the Academy ai* inoreaee of its afiowajnie 
from Goyermnent, and presented to*it a great number of frgures, 
# modelled from.the antique,, for the ifea of the studonts. He died 
Suddenly in 1708, and was buried in tie ohgreh of 'St. Fault 
where there it a monumcai to himby Or^evox. f • 






THE aLUSTEATEl) EXHIBITOR, 


This lan^ia^o ,«f A*Jq$y> wiwwp apptiod sfo kings «and queens, 

V bfe^O# tt^rart fbiaekoud, of fcubfydw i*4p unmeaning • 

, '' carumonpjJiW^ ,$fce graceless -.Qluirit'c li^wu “ our -most religious 
Kin#-'* J’Opd libertine, jpumod from to home and 
heart,, anfy^4^ed io «dl -curvy grave, the wife be hod mmu\ to 
cherish afjA fljjjitodt, At, aw hailed as “ the tot ftimtiuiuan of liie 
# gge;’' aui'^'yw^ bus nvar lw*»m. Iff iM-o^u* of tid* world file 
graces of /iryaity amply coiupmatitf for its vices. Whmi royalty 
is spoken w, thv hfigmgv vf 'J3.aitory .only ft heard. The minor 
speaks wfth bated- krr.Uh. A ad thus -the dUfluutiy As iftcruueed 
when, as lathe oa#e of the iltotritma tayllvjUualb kd’oro n^, Lie 
vuioo of puis*? hi bftt the roiee of truth. 

In our sketch- Vas w but jrijjht— 1 wG mn&i {gvo the tot place to 
our Sovereign Lady, Qucuu Victoria. The utciderUs of her life 
may soon bo told. Ha- iiitbor hi.*! Loyal Highness 3^.1 ward 
• Dole of Kent, fifth -child of George III. ^i*r motor was Victoria 
Marit^. Louisa of Saxe Coburg Stud held, who was hero «t Coburg 
on tho J7th of A'lgUtft, i VBli. fyiiu'V -sixteenth uw lluu auuabie 
princess became the ociuaorl. arF the hereditary l. J rin; * Leifiio^m ; 
but ni'tur £ho birth of. two chiJdreti .die became a widow*, and was 
married to the Duke of Kent on the 2vit.ii of May, 181 8, wi-iili all 
clue splendour, at Coburg, in conf >rm&y with tile Lnthor&u ritu*. 
Tho UJasfcrioiw couple immediately r/jt out for JBnglaud, and ou 
arriving at Kow I'alaoe tho marriage ritual wu? uguiu performed 
according <po the Serbian of tho Church of Entomb Tniij,"* 
«iy,A a writpr’in to a Annual Obituary” far 1821, ta »uH bo 
allowed to tovo prove d-a fort unto, for it jwaa a happy, uni-m. 
They exhibited t>v/ardi each otorto* most mailed uMnntiun and 
Togard.” The ra-mll of this mu ni wa» to birth of Jipr ?ri« *dt 
Or.uiiiMH MajoMv CJi,u>Ja Alexamhina Viotoii’a the b n*j»4. in eight 
short m-ntto tho uutor w.w rti;.H.i -i wi-lur. JTo Outs ol'K'ol 
rrvrM on S vi Ur. dan a try ‘23, ib Jl, »#uv week pro vis us w tue j 
(hmu’io of Uia royid ‘alliw, Ueorge UfL 

* riiamhiUh i ) l of shw Trine wus passed uuler -ha guardian- 
ejhip of the Omhe,.* of Ivuit, wh *, i:i ev''j*y » espe.it, tippe.’r.'i ,to 
havt» boon well qaaMwjd for tho ta<ik. The Uaei.!’*, ^neiun'jj 

* was the niMipaulm aiid friend of the DaoU'Wi-the Barouess 
Lob sou; and one baiter adapted for fullilliug the* duties -of her 

c idt.iitioff could hardly have been selected. The IViuvi’eM was 
only 1 1 ngbt to ebusi.Lr liorself :u t.lio p>.«ible future depotutory 
of u trust, t > be ext-iolfiud oulv for the* good of the whole toiu- 
m imty ; and when, ui the eourm of time, the sueewdeu to tin* 
t u’ono \a j:\ ne iu better i miii'or »f spetMlauun, tile ad Utiumd 
ml „f the UiteDUUop of i$dubmy, aub-mij.iootlv ns-usted by the 
Aujlibi'i’.iop of ruitnrbu y and die Bw i»p of Liueolu, was in- 
\o!vo l, At the ago of iutt« years tile V0n*vaA ha*) iukIv coiwour* 
pv<*gr'^s in the ordinm brandies of pdhw education. She 
Miuld uridemtartd tho I'wnvh, Uitliau, and German J.wiguagcs. 
But her pwrhml war, evidently lot* the lino art-, lm.re partiuu- 
lirlv unde, for which, fr.uu horoarliujl cbiMWid, sh« diupkiyru 
We at 1 ' toM, <rii omMiewishui — theJIr|L vfo 

ElaOi 


«*oo-ider:»bb) taste. 

bdiovs, of tho kind* -whoa ■Doetbnvm/rt 0'*h*hmted il Ilallelffjaii 
to tlu> Father ”, was performed b» fire inr Unywl Jlighuessf, Avium 
tint l>j,mtiful piiWAjta, “ The «.\.dt^-d Sou of God,” burst upau 
h asfoni«hfjd oav, she maniteT^l \‘ery great emotion. For 
Hfnvrnl minute J after the coticlusiou i.^thu chorus her Loyal 
3Tiglifioss" swmed sp^Lboimd, as though anew theory had sud- 

* denlv b-‘mi pripoui^-l to her 'kuagi^'dioti; uud it was not till 
tho o \ pi ration of^mo minute^, dflimig which she seemed in- 
st*ndhlo to all ^jMund her, that ^hc» was able to give expression 

r:,diriv;s of delight. A loiter du*»nbmg tho contirmution 
of her Mhjesiy, which took platio July 30, 1835, may noL bo^J 
deemed uuiutMT.iliug. “I witnessed,” says t^o writer, Via 
bea’i-iful touchmg uiene the day before yesterday, at tho Cimpel 

• llcefah i8t. .Iiuni!:i’,i -*i!n eonUrmatimi of the Priiw-oss Victoria by 
tho Aivhbidwn uf CanttSbarj. Tho voyul family only wvis 
pVeseit. The comtrmv wtw verv alh cling : the beautiful, 

, ^pithi-tif, and parental |i‘:.hpvds I ion of the Atchbisho)), on tho 
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iitir high Ataricmd^dHejd on hex, .tfce strn^glpR^c 
for batwemi -tlm atluromcnfej tihe world aid Ibe and 

clttujw gf religtou mf amHaca, a^d 4|p necessity n&'&eip looking 
up 1W* counsel to her 3^^er An all tlie trying set^uw %«t Aaitcd 
her, nitvst ixupr^aaivc. iSlio was lod tip^by jfiind knelt 

belbro the altar. Her another stQ^d ,by fitir aide ^vtujping .audibly, 
iw did indeed the t&ueou and the d&or l^ies profit. ,J |Ch.e old 
King frwptcutly shod tiftns, nodding his In; ad , at each impfrtfsiw 
part uf the discourse. The little Bmiooen herself was drowned 
i« tool’s,' The ceremony over, the 'King tied her up to salute the 
Uueou and royal dunlmssea present.” A 

Tho tallowing authentic htet exhibit** a jua^t gratifying mature 
in the character of her Majesty. £ man named Killmp, who 
soived in th'! opacity of porter tc> the late D tdf.o of Kdut, had a 
daughter uiutrb jitlicted and coudnetl to' her bod. Gu the evening 
of the lau 1 Kiug’.s funeral, this y oung woman rooulvod .from 
Queen Victoria a projout of the PmUnm of David, yvitli a markor 
Wockod bv’ bursolf, luudug a .<b‘ve, the. emblem of peace, in the 
centre, placed ut tho ibrly-llrst Psulrn, with, a request that she 
AVould read aad deriv’o from it lint consolation it was intended V> 
t*o?.r, '*v. Tb»‘ Quuou i3 uaid to be pasKUnuiUdy lend of children. 
The following anoudot') went tho round ul“ the newspapers sonm 
few y.uard sinu* as an illuslratiyn, Jim* Majesty commanded 
Ludy Barham, one of the ladies in waiting, to bring her fatnil ,r 
of lovely chihlven to the IMace, They were greatly admir'd 
and loudly cirzvnod by Urn Quocn, when ft beautiful little boy, 
ab ml tht’c'* sears of ag*, ariJ'*i.;lr sai-l, “ I do pot see the Queen 
- -f Want to ^et* the Queen up n wbieb her Mujcsfy, smiling, 
sai i, “ I am tnc Quuen," it'id, t ikn /■ le-r iittlo guest into her 
ar-ns, r;peaLoi3ly .civ.yd the anlsn: dje’l child. We give oup mere 
an w lot as an lU'dri *e of a >r >1 ijcMy'-o no i-<i ms feeling. A 
u ulc l«>rd, i:i thu f.'sp *'d. very unlike her Afftj 1 <t\ , fti riwd at 
Wnl.nr x'c^utlv ia^’ on Saturday night. k ‘ t have brought 
das'ii for you* Ha ( |u,*l/r» luipccuun," he sail, l% mmiu papers of 
imp urtaucc, bin ;u ?.my ma 1 iu g m. into at length, ‘I will not 
trouble your Majesty with t.h ,,T n to-oi^lit, but ivquest your 
iittuudsfficc to them to-uioiTowuioraiiup” * l To-morrow monung 
reueitol the Q ueflin ; ‘* to-morrow is Sumlay, my lord!" u But 
bmuesa of atata, pteav your .Via].* s/v* " -* u Musi, bo all ended to, 

1 know,'* replied the Quacu ; and as, of otmr...g you could uni 
h ive -Mrao down earlier to-uigbi, T will, if theim papers are of 
su ei v.til iruportauee, attood io thum after we come from church 
to-morrow morning.” Op t!R) monA»w, much Jo the surprise <h 
th-- uoble lord, the sermon was on tho duties of the Sabbath. 
“ How did vouv lordship .like the sermon inquired tJhs young 
Queen. u Very much, your Majesty, ” rt'Jlied the nobleman, 
with tho best grace he cuuld. u 3f "will . noit oopooal froni you,” 
cid tlm <Juew,‘ “that last night X #«mt t3*e clergyman Qje text 
from whiclf ho preached. I •hope We abftll -41 bo tho better fur 
it?' The day passed without a word on the subject of .'hc papers 
of importance, and at night, when her Majesty \vm ab»>ut to 
withdraw, a To-iuoitow morning, my lurd,” tslm said, li at any 
hour* you please, as early as seven if you* like, Wc ^v.ill go into 
the so papers.” His lordship could not think of intrudingat ko 
early pm hour o^^iier Majesty; 4 ^jt3no awuIJ bd quife time 
oiv>ug!i.” “ Ay they arc of importance, my lord, I Would have 
attended to them editor, . but ut nine be it” And at nine her 
jjJajefdy was seated ready to receive tho nobleman,, Wlm hud been 
taught- u lessen on the duties tf the Sabbath it is to be hopi d ho, 
diijl not quickly forget, ’ * 

But vn^mut return to our narrative. On tho deeboafc of her 
uncle, King William IV., June 30, 1337, her Majesty succeeded 
to the throiiq, On the 2 1 sfc of the sumo mbnth she waa;proidaim ed , 
and on the 28th the ceremony of her coronation was. -perform c d. 
But nos\* come io an event of more Import&nce-'gher marriage 
with Eiince ^Albert, which took place February 10, 1840. It is 
time tliat we r 4 ;iy something of the Prince, who is ^Jio husband of 
Queen, tb«^ father of our future Kings, and to vvhonfWarw 


ipttt'.y sUo wo-i csfflod to fulfil, the great responsibility that j indebted for the idea of the Great 'industrial Ktkil^tian. 
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His Serene J&ghaieM Prince Albert Francis Augustus Charles 
Emanuel, Duke of Saxo, Prince of Saxo Goburg and Gotha', was 
bom on tlic 2(5, th of August, # 1 $19, and received } 

of education fu the Castle, of Eronbutg. ^ 


numerous honorary princes with Before 

at... i? ^ ai ‘ JL ’ 


the French invasion there were $0$ 


Oongass of Vienna, however, 4tciir^^)^r was $e- 


Emest, for his third visit to Landbn. During this sojoA*n all 
doubts were put to flight, and on the 2nd of November following, 
court held at Buckingham Palace, dcclure^that 
jl»$8) fhc husband of her choice. The course of royal 
love ‘.lm run smooth, Nnd on th* 1 0th c # February, *>840, the 
service .read alike over the 'highent and the lowest in tljp tend, 
joined togethm* the Toyed * Amidst the 4 nation^ joy tbo 
sides its separation into^^^,,)0e^i^ waa divwUwbhy Sconces- : ceremony was j&rforniMl ; pSwioitg be it ere Ufa tie be dissolved 
la us in 1307, arid by s ki P0, ipto nine grand sections, j at the bidding df One migb#er (yv*%thau mailed baron *>r crowned 

called circles.* Of tllose^P #te comprised in Saxony tipper and ! king ! The issue of that marriage are— 1, Victoria Adete&e Mary 
Lower. In LoWcr Soxdt^ kve jj^nd Odbprg Gotha, a ternary not j Louisa, Princess Xiovul, bor'd November 2i, 1840 ; % } Atftrt Ed- 
vory large^ but tery mu^ i^prdW sinpe tlie accession ofPriuce , ward, Prince of Walt 
Albert’s family, itisthtmost'seuthern of 4he Saxon independent j Man-, born 
states, and 4 m surrounded By SchwW-taburg, Mciiungtm, Hildc- 
burghmweu, and -Bavaria^ , The valley of the forms the 
greater, past of its territory. The $£*uriugten. modritjdns stretch 
along thc%dtthem boundary of Cobi.bg, which i« only about one- 
fourth larger than Rutlandshire, Having an area of not quite 2(U) 
square tnftaSdu' extent, Joined however, to Gotha, the t«sritory 
of the pjujfe. equals in size. tlm county of Dorsetshire, having o 
surface df thousand square miles. Much qf this ih covered hy 
mountains and forest land. As to J’riutit) AlWvP family, wo may 
licro briefly sitate that the DuoUokm df $uh*t is his nurd, and 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, his uncle. ..% r e may further state 
that some of his ancestors were noticeable men. In the dimness 
that overhangs tile days of Charlemagne tvu Faintly perceive a 
Saxon chief named Witiqkind, who for thirty years defied that 
Prince's power. From to loins sprung the race of which Prime 
Albert is a younger son. AH readers of Luther’s life know how 



of Wales, born November 9, 1841 ; JJ^Alie© Maud 
April 25, 1848; 4, JlBM Ernest Albert, born 
! 4^dgust G, 1844 ; 5, Jfehma Augusta Victoria, bom May 25, 

| lbffo ; 0, Louisa Carolina Alberta, bom JSilareh 18, 1848 ; 7, 

| ’Arlltyr J^trick William Albert, bom May 1, 1850, 

| 'Prince Albert’ a fame preceded him on English ground. We 

‘hod Beard of him as a scholar, and a ripe and good one. A 

j fellow-student of the Frinoe at Benin, 4n a letter published in the 
I ll'in tti.i, stated that the Princo was not only conversant with 
several European languages, but that ho was deeply learned in 
the classics— that when o£ Bonn ho had published an elegant 
volume of lyrics for the benefit of the poor — that hie skill in 
painting mm also considerable — ami that in the composition of 
several songs lie had shown himself a good musician. Proofs of 
these qualities have now become familiar enough. Wc, were 
prepared for them, and not surprised at the manifestation y of 
them ; but wo were not -prepared for the untiring philanthropy, 
for the graceful domestic life, for the greatness of aim, evinced, by « 
the &rin<3e. For the birth and realisation of that groat idea which, 
more an any event in our own time, has aided progress, ancl 
has prepared tbo way #or the brotherhood of maji, the world 
must for ever hold in veneration the memory of the Prjhce. No 
prouder monument could man desire. When the Pyramids shall 
have crumbled away — when the monumental bras# shall have 
decayed -when London shall be what Tyre and Sidon ate now- - 
afiB 1851 will be memorable in the annals of the World; and 
labour’s Rons will remember, as they toil at the loom, or tbaforge, 
or ‘the plough, or the mine; who it was that vindicated fur -labour 
her proper ‘jdaeom the bmfctfta qf men- — who it was that ariced the 
wdrld to do homage to peace and Its attendant art*. 

With all our gr eat institutions — with alt our national eele- 
brnfions— with all our national sympatlues—have the mimes 
of Victoria and Albert become entw ined. AVhen involutions 
raged in neighbouring lands — when blood was spilt in Vi&iiiu, 
in Baris, in Berlin -when Bir ones tottered to their fall- ill our 
land peace and order remained secure. The future ldstorian 
will have to ttdl huw, W hen Victoria went amongxt her people — 
whether she visited the eot ton- spinner a of MaukkeKcr or the 
peasantry of ‘Buckinghamshire, or in the presence tiffiic denizens 
of every dime, in fitting manner, with the organ’s peal and the 
voice of prayiT, opqmil th^Cry^ul Palace- -all along the way 
glanced eager and admirin g eyes, and everywhere were the 
teeming m an i font at ions of h loyhlty and Lm v . The 

eonVnmn recoct due to those in Authority would never Lha « 
■eetiureil this. Wo must seek for the pdpnlarity of the Queen and 
her BdyaladUoniSort else where -- in i|le mamifcstMtioji of those 
.Virtue, and ktf&mments, ancl powdrR, w|ddh ydn jm mean pkco 
for pom'ssow atf them in private life. on inscription 

eeunpiemorative rff tho virtues of oiir Queen ^iteWn Written by 
our poct-lauiente. We give it, as a graceful bedfliusion to this 
Inudy fketch 

“■j)HLer court was pure ; hnr Ufe serene ; * 

.food gitve her p#iicr ; Re#]nud ,rcj oH|d ; 

A tmrosand eluiuis to reverence e.o «0 
Jn. ^er tis^othor, wife, and queen. 

A raws 1 4 e sifro Ui 

infe and the *cajraud 

EwSljuwi " 

in feriksfe off 
AtateAftcn at her 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Ooea>»ion by the bund, and make 
The bouCKl 1 - of fi mlum broader yft,. 

By shaping some august decrtA- 

W I tu*h kept her thronr titb-Jiul en -tiP 

l:«. . ./« h.,1. . yjVp 




liruart-b'ised ii]wn her people 
Anti comisvssed by IUp inviolate k , 
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THE ILLUfcTIlkm) EXHlMTOR, 




beSiniscences of tie gseat exhibition. 


UtfDBlt tHis head we shall refer, from time to time, to the almost 
innutnmffile objects oV interest which graced the walls and 
atnhdaqfthe glorious Crystal Palace. Without a^empting any- 
thing like classification, wo shall select- for examination and 
illustration such remarkable jonlributioim os the exigencies of 
fimo and space havo # hitherto ^rmitfSd but feeble rcqord. In- 
deed, ttuofi. is the apparent inexha uatibiUty of that wopdrous col- 
lection, liiat,. on a retroBporjtive glance, tha> mind despairs of 
comprehendU^nat as a whole; buA now that the crowds have 
c separated, and tho gams aro closed; now that tip' excitement 
has somewhat cooled, and visitors from foreign puvU and quiet 
country places have again reached their homes ; now that \ltc 
splendid trophies of human ingenuity and enterprise have re- 
turned to their kuspective owners, and that vast array of wealth 
and grandeur is disposed — we begin to faintly realise the magni- 
tude and purpose of the G relit Industrial Bazaar. 

Tho Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations having finally 
closed, We are enabled to look on its results as matters of history, 
and recal the yariotus events of tbof*e Eventful months with a 
somewhat calmer and iuore philosophic spirit. Two reflections 
arivsu tmt of the mass, which, r above all the rest, will road flic 
world a great lesson. Tho •first, tlmt thousands of people, 
gathered from evory civilised corner of the earth, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, brought tip under different inodes of govern- 
ment, exercising different forms of religion, and putting faith in 
different creeds, passed doily tl trough the noble edifice, not only 
without accident or mischief, but positively without inconveni- 
ence to themselves. The- people were their own police ; and the six 
millions went, and wondered, and departed in good-will and peace. 
History records no fact like this. Not less surprising, or less 
suggestive, is the amazing thought that seventeen thousand 
exhibitor^, who, like tho visitors, were of almost every nation and 
kindred under heaven, entrusted the most valuable evidences of 
their wealth, their skill, their industry, and their enterprise to the 
guardianship of* some fifty polieoinen, armed with no belter weapon 
than a wooden baton, and earning, wages but little superior to 
that of the day-labourer. Hay after day and night after night 
passed On, and fro added force -was requisite for the safety of the 
almost countless wealth deposited within those fragile wall*. 
One can scarcely comprehend the strength of so much confidence 
smd reliance on Uio law and order of' Great Britain. In no other 
country of the world could such mi exhibition of the industrial 
arts have taken place. Do we say this boastingly, or of a vain 
spirit? No; rather let us humble ourselves before tho Throne 
of Merry, aud bo thankful tlmt- it has been vouchsafed to un ip 
, our generation to lead tlw peoples onward in the march of peace- 
ful ouiorprhics aid industrial triumphs. 


On reviewing the list of prizoholders, We cannot but bo shuck 
with tlic number of medals awarded to our neighbours tho 
French, for their excellence in ,Stl that pertains to the ekguet in 
nrl. , aud by presenting to bur readers a picture of 

vim covrnrurTioMs or m. cha.kj.bs matu^t. * * 
we belteve that wo are doing them good fundee. The bronzes of 
Frau op have been long and deservedly ooj^mtod, and a goodly 
shew of thorn, accordingly appeared in t&eXhJysfoU palace™ blocks, 
i bandoliers, ywtos, G-rouk, Etruscan, Ufrfi ^educval cups, centre- 
pieces, fatjey hopAohfi% n^pliaaoba, and oraa- 

. meats mtmmei^e; f ilgb in £>ro$t*b mil 

, sfelm* Mil. M&tffettjjM tyw owteed the mo^f 
ful . juiced, whoro to find the stall of tho fynqtft 

u gc I - man, by «*lWy ter a wcll-drb^cd crowd l 

.Vn exambi&Wfi bt the bronzds of France proves in<jontv£ta®y 
that Mt-k now lodge fend maftufairtufe have taken a permanent', 
hold on the national mind. Here are vases in which the graceful 
form? of JEtruri^ uml Greece are revived, and the oU-rnfel line 
beauty rciulertfd'jUtt a ihinuvmd p rutty ways. Surely thv.ro is at 
edm alien ot the iyi\ which u uot Without iis useful result? in 
refining and civilising the mim 7 . Here is a glimpm of the Valais 
Jtoyul without the trouble of ihivcl. Endless devices in silver, 


bronze, and metal-work, which gleam and glitter in tho sunlight 
as gaily asfisthdr wcmt*ra noble saloon or bright boudoir, arrest 
the eye. Uitndolabra and marble tables, ivory caskets and arti- 
ficial gem*, set .prettily in filigree that lo\ks as valuable as 1 
though it were real gold and Bilver, # catoh tho wandering atteu- ■ 
tion. Alum an army of clocks, inwhich the evcr-vaxying*fancy of 
tho artist has full plav. Figure* of U petit porporal in oil 
varieties Of attitude— on horseb|f}k on the AlpSfc ^dth cloak thrown 
back and <rui*pd right hand-sitting boaldo watchfircs in lonely 
bivouacs, or brooding raoo(Jjly out upon tile wide, cheerless 
ocean from n barren rook; Huguenot and ^uritfen lean, heavily 
on baritol-hiltod swords ; Saracen fend ( toreador -face oat^h other 
bravely, with uplifted partisan and deadly lfenoc ; th%frfe valici 4 
rides madly ou, urging the wildest of steeds; fhc Arab waves 
aloft his lung, slender spear ; cm^warriora df ov#ry nation and 
time appear as supports to these magnificent horologes. 

Under tho term bronzes are imdudeti inftiiy varieties of mami- 
facturc. Bronze, properly so called -tho metal in which Cellini 
produced so many wonders of art- workmanship™ -is composed pf 
an amalgam of copper and tin in various proportions; and the 
ancients are said to have occasionally added small quantities 
of silver and lead. Good bronze metal furnishes the artist with 
a fusible, hard, and durable material, cmmlde of receiving a high 
degree of finish, ^ 

Bronzes iu electrotype arc but imitations and reproductions in 
Metal of works in, plaster, wax, clay, &o; By this process oil the 
minute chasings nnd orutrmontptioire in the oiiginal can bo pro- 
duced with marvellous fidelity and miiiuteueHs. They aro very 
different iu character, however, from those works of art which 
arc chased and finished by the hand Of the sculptor. 

The other and more common acceptation of the phrase are those 
castings iu inferior metals, v/Wieh, bv tho aid. of bronze powders, 
paints, are made to assume the appearand 4 of the higher- 
class win lc. Numerous specimens of this kind of imitation an 
imitation which lias only cheapness to recommend it* appeared in 
the Exhibition: v^rimyi cjKh in zinc, both bronzed and in the 
I natural colour of the metal, attesting tho c&pnbililum of that 
j uiotjil, Among tfcc examples of bronzed zinc igay be iuidiuiecd 
the eofbrsaJ, but not very mb-cessfui, tlahu! of tho Queen, ex- 
hibited by tile Vio'iHe Montugne -Coitipany, and tho wonderful 
Ilorso and Amazon, of Kiss, from the f.umdry ofOclns, of jUmlin. 

To notice in detail the majority of the objects which graced 
the stall of A,f. M at i fat would occupy greater space than we 
can well abort! ; though we may instance, as evidences of extreme 
good taste combined with the yeijujsite success in manufacture, 
the ivory cabinet with the mother dancing her infant on her knee 
■ seen under a glass ease in. the centre of ojir engraving, — tin* 
mirror iu the stylo of Louis Qttgriorze, the metal chaudoUeiyaml 
the pillar with ornamented base. All tjtio works e&lilbijcd by this 
gontieman, indeed, b»*m witness to a highly educated taste, '«ml a 
good Icfiowlcdgo of the eapalfilitios of maturifels. 

•fhe man Ufa et ure. of bronzes tnay bo said to bn yet iu its in- 
fancy in Great Britain. It must bo mmmibero(l,4iirwcvor, that the 
foreign workman enjoys the advantage experience feidud by 
soujuI artistic cducsriom ; and H tbfet 'tho elfise ooxincction of this 
branch of manufacture with fee torts, Ii fee rendered the produc- 
tions of T'h’feune Npori^.- to of ou? oWp. country, that 

we -niight ,^pair of wimtiijgthe i^cc in fert-iu^uffet^fbfor many 
aipdK 4o|fto come. xvc hmtft lut despair. I® Exhibition 
hfefiAaugb^ -ui ,%w valtkihlo rim least iff which is 

tlic %nptopice _$ % hjgh-c for the workmen. To 
afctouu iti.any 4*iJ, >lii m^cessary that wo should study 

i to isuy^!^ The wholly .^tfciiy ^ designs not. only makes no 
1 feriiita, but It tietuuBy Workmen indifferent to claims 

*; apd throws impodinienta in tho wpy rff fm- 

tv hat is ]>erhap« the most ^conVificing ^rgami*nt 
fefh Eugli^uuen, dous mciUimlublo injury to’tmcle. * 

Ltit fis, then, improve the tbue wlulc tho memory of the Great 
Exhibition iV yet fresh in out minds, and profit by tluv opp."- 
tuuiti( L s we luvp h<id for a e^ose examination, of the products ot 
other natiotiH- — opportunities which may never occur again. 
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Sf'A I & E AIMS ISTO B 

WHAT IS AN feCfQ* 


Ok tho thousands whb ©At egg* owy morning at their hrdokfoMt-, 
probably very few loolfc upon thorn iu my other light than an 
things to bo oaten, and not worth a moment’s examination, *boyond * 
, what may he ncoet#ary to ascertain their soundness. And yet an 
\ m is one of tho jpoet nwryeBotts^my, one of the mwt am- 
pwwil - -objects iu St 4w? origin of MfNty 

ijulr i dual in the animal w^ld. “ wthm mntml e# wtx?' yiM 
Harvey ; and th# ^tMa&ce of this aj^orism^formfl, perhaps, 

, almost as largo a oontribntion towards tins great man’s celebrity, 
as his discovery dTilm circulation of the blood. 

Bveryuuiit^te bam frotu an egg ! The truth may be new to 

• many—- not fchft less a truth <#i that account. There is 
perfect same aofts ilJfctlie origin of every tiling which lives and 
grows. Plants and animals both spring from a simple coll; tft? 
after differences; however great ‘Or numerous, arc hut the deve- 
lopments, ihOro or less extended, of the same primitive organise - 
lion. It may scorn humiliating to believe that man, with the 
thousand conflicting passions of his heart, liis “ large discourse, 
capability, unci god-like reason,” should owe his origin to an atom 
."i insignificant as that from which the poor toad which leaves its 
idim.' on the garden-walk has sprung; but it is instructive, us 
furnrhing us with a new pnM that, we cannot “by searching 
find out <Tfid.” The law of unify without uniformity is the 
supreme daw of the universe. Wc fieij it in the star*, in plants, 
in animals, hi man himself. It is a pity that men cannot be 

| brought to acknowledge its authority iu mallei s of belief. 

* Doubt lew, at first thought, many would allege without hesita- 
tion that eggs ui*e the pocidiav charm teiidtic of birds; but when 
^c rmsidtu that fishes, differing so widely in Hu ir organisation 
and mode of life, propagate their species by eggs also, we shall M 
once perceive the probability that, this is the ease with all otnfer 
animals. Upon closer examination, wo find this supposition 
ic > d\ mg iteeif mto.ii certainty, the only diflbreuee being that, in 
i he f .i*e of fishes and bird?, the oggs are produced in an nnperihet 
M.ife, and left to be hatched by the heat of the ifibter or dr, nr 
an* covered up in a warm nest, whilst in the othjr tliey are 
red j'L-d in the bosom of the parent until the young animal h* 
I'oiin 1 to maturity wifftcnult to enable it to live iu the outer world. 
It a only iu the former instance, however, that wo can watch the 
process of development, and to it, therefore, we shall confine our 
a > tent ion. Tliia proems is perfectly analogous hi both oases. 

What, then, is an ogj— a bird’s egg? It is tin animal, as yet 
small- -very small, not the thousandth part of an inch in length, 
and putteMtmg only those organs which arc necessary for its 
pn sent existence and the gradual development of its other pails, 
and enclosed in a, shell, with, as much food as is necessary for its 
lioum.hment during the period of its confinement. The animal 
h the litth* uhitish circle which nw ly bo observed upon* the 
membrane which surrounds the yolk, and the yolk itself is food 
ihvMgnej} for it^nppovt. The yolk, then, is precisely analogous 
to fhe milk of the mammalia, or animals which nourish their 
young by huekling them ; aAd the shell supplies the want of 
hair or ( lothing, bj protecting the embryo from injury, suffering 
no thing (o cuter save tJu; uMgftHy i$ftantity of heat mid ah, 
both of v.'lmh hud their*, Way in through fine pore*. 

It n.ud be remembered that boar whatever to 

the M/e of the aufh:il.4 to which they kutang. 4$ uuwMs* 
the hunmiing-birrl to the elephant, ate .almost $$ some.#*?? Ux 
the commencement of the it existence. # The di^onoo pf live 
eggs is due to the difference 'iu thq* amount of ucjurisibittoiit ic- 
(jiM'ed, and thii amount is strictly regulated ^ }Wuvn in^ela- 
leta tvi the '-i:;e to winch it is necessary the ydinfig animal must 
attain before it will bo able to live in the outer’, world. And 
'"“Uus pvhhutly vari-’s according to its organisation future 
mode of life. Te make our meaning clearer, the ciocodilo^ia 
destined to at Jiintoanononneii-' growth, and yet. its egg ami dll'J 
than that of r^any^birds, became U.s young is able to gwt. into the 
waif r and live upon its own rctourivs before it is any larger than 
one of om H/.unK There is, theieforc, onl> as mueh^ol placed 


in the abed] fits will suppoid it until it attains to that si^e— 
tiui egg is not mucij larger than that of a hen. So also, in #ho 
case of some very large fishes, the eggs are cxtfomcly small, 
because the young owes are ablest stmry early iige to seek their 
own .fiUbsiattmoc ip the sea or the $Sw. But a dog-fish n^j A to 
bavo vrtreagth, tv>nseqaien% ^roat size, when jt i^ set; 
4t ljbc%, and the egg in whxob % is ^oducctd is lai-g^b. order , 
-to give it a longer peuiod for ite dovch^pmopt. ’■ 

But it. must bo el^wedf on the band, amongst 
•fuwe auiiualH, whose mode life ip ptdtty Wrly jfibn ,^me, the 
dike nf .the eggs does bear propcirtion to the siae tff tyi animals 
which produce Hiem, The me of the o«triohand of tMhij»mning- 
bird, when in the W'Otnb of tlte mbtbfjr, does differ In the 
least ; hut the nearer they approach to tho fbtmof Ihqir toa|>eetivo 
growths, tho greater does the diffbtunoo become, fllhe vdfifeironco 
at the period when the eggs arc laid weiy ^Odause the 

quantity 'of nourishment xequfloA ia the am Gbsoifemdah larger 
than in the other. 

Tin* grout difference between viviparous tffid mlpWPow anitnalif 
\h, the presenee or absence of the egg at the iporiod >of biidh . In 
•the former case th<' young are brought to coitqmv mfcivG mwCtirity in 
the womb of the mother, inclosed only ina ^h^bhranc, ami 

nourislxed from day to day by her life-blood, hi ov^pWr?rtiB onim u 1 s,, 
m the cmitrorv, the nourishimmt in supjdted afil .at uxnl 

inclosed with the embryo in ,a bard prbteetivo By 

fishes, insect r, and the greater number rtf tpptikip, tJie bonce- 

forth Ht to its fate to be brought to %4be heat of the 

*8un, iu the water, in the eaitli, or exposed to the open air. 

But the young of most birds require not nourishment only, but 
41 constant high temperature to bring them to maturity. Thu u 
supplied by inclobiu*L* iu a nest, ami by tJm heat of the parent's 
*bady. When tho food inclosed in tho shell is ajl used, the little 
animal comes fiirt.b. It «is then cithiw able to sock its own sub- 
aiisftciice, us in the caafc of chickens ; or where a great. developm.-Tit 
ctf muscular power is needed to enable it to pass through the air, 
ijhc parent still continues to supply the necessary support. 

We hope we have said enough to show our readers tile immense 
interest attached to the *iudy of those very common things called 
eggs. There is none more. WoKliV the attention of liaturaLwtji ; 
but, at tho same time, there is none more difficult. The great 
(lolioftcy of the phenomena which present themselves, and the 
groat complexity of the inclusions we, have to draw from them, 
and, «bove all, the veil which men have for so long a period 
scorned disposed to throw over the origin of tho living mimal, 
have surrounded tho subject with innumerable obstacles. But 
wc may rest assured that whoever is a fit subject for butmtu 
research. 

“ Ho that gifted us with sr> largs discourse, 

Gnvo us not tluit capability and god-like i eason 
• To rust in us umihed." 

Nothing shout® bfl d^ilarcd a mystery intended by Providence to 
bo kept hidden ftom human eyes, until human intellect has, aftef 
repeated* offoHs, bomi baffled in the attempt to solve it. It i. 
time enough to worn us away from the inner sanctuary of Ihe 
temple of scienoe, to cry with a voitM) of religious awe, “7’/ »a,f, 
0, proeul tstt; pr^fimi whan our Worship has ccoaed to be hum bit* 
and devout, and has become impoetincnt curiJkity or impious 
,ptyia«. * V 

We may at some future period return [to this mo\iutorf stlnr* 
Subject; and we shall here mention, for the iufuvmafon «>f mir 
roau^rs, that the epyomin referred to in our Engraving w.r> « 
bird, of which tho fossil remains have been di&ruvml 1.1 
M adagascar. The bird itself is no longer iu existence. ’ 

To obtain a clear idea of the immense sire of this bud, >ve Ium- . 
but to compare its egg witli that of the ost.r^i li. I J* llie propoi lion 
oi’ the- bodies of the tvvo birds be the siAiu' ns tb;:(. of fcle n cg;>, 
lhe,,opyomis would be to the ostrith ao vis. to one. 

None of the remains o£*tbe former hn| r e be#i ili^ruveri-d except 
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THE ILLUSTRATES EXHIBITOR, 


/tltoeggs and soma bones, c but there cannot exist the smallest doubt 
that both, belong to the same animal. Some difficulty might be 
felt in pronouncing whether the eggs woTe tfiose of an immense 
t^jnptilO; or a large, bird. The structure of the shell is precisely 
anal^gbusto that of the eggs of birds with short, or rudimentary. 


eminent naturalista have arrived at the conclusion, that this great 
bird of Madagascar should become the type of a new gonus in the 
cltasifioation ni the brevipemm y or short- wingod birds. 

The, epyomis was discovered buried in alluvial deposits, evi- 
dently of recent fdrihatu^; and this circumstance warrants the 
belief that it banged to the /aims of the present ago ; and not 
only so, but that it was still in existence at ho vary distant, period* 



cojrtp.uuv'rm: view or tjie or the no os or diffbuskt animals. 


1, Epyorni-s. 

2 . Ostrich, * 

8. Cassowary. 

•1. Wild Goose. 

6. Hen, v ^ 


tf. Pigeon. 

7. Humming-bird. 

8 . Eagle. 

9. Vulture. 


f *10 Penguin. 

■' 11. Uroeodile. 

12 . Python. 

13. Freshwater Tortoise. 


14. boa of fit. Liu in. 

15. Tortoise. 

1(>. Ophidian. 

17. Dog-fish. ‘ 

18. II ay -fish. 





AND MAGAZINE OF ART. 
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WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 

iv , 1,1 




* , # *,/• THE INUNDATION, 

None of tho elements havecontributed so touch |p the progress of { The sailors rested on their amrs,md |he whole army Hafenodfor 
civilisation as water and fire, and yet none ha^o inflicted upon , i a few minutes in mournful silence* * 

;tnan calamities so terrible* The ^burning prairie and the%aring 1 It has long been *a matter of # dispute at what point instinct 


ocean are invincible by any exertion of unaided force which 
he can bring to b*»r against them* But in 3dm intelligent 
jnoro than supplies the^rtmt of matojial strength. The hunter h 
fires the prairie to the leowaqj, and stands unscathed in the midst 
of tt circle of flautc, while J the aflHghtod £ecr fills onward and is 
destroyed. ; ‘ 

The battle, it is tame, is notr alwys to the strong alone, but It 
is $ome times— #ay* often. Eire often bums down houses, often 
whole cities, despite our efforts to prevent it. Tho ocean over- 
whelms the mightiest navies, ,and # breaks down the strongest 
embankments. In those awful catastrophes man seeks safety ft 


may bo simT to end and reoaoiJbegii^ Whether it will ever^bc 
satisfactorily ended we cannot take upon ourselves to deterhuke ; ,, 
but this much is certain, jthat acts and expressions of feeling time 
been recorded of animals, which, jf they were not dusted by 
reason, at least prove beyond doubt that the brutes are in tho 
habit, in many instances, 4? drawing deductions' from analog)' . 
Wo cannot tell hpw far the resources of tlio fewer creation, in 
positions of peril and difficulty, may be diminished by want of 
experience. It is a pity that it is only wifhip the lxyft few years 
that men of scienr& have begun to direct ihof^ftttention to tho 
subject. Perhaps ho body?s placed in a mfin| favourable position 



lii.s reason, the* brute irf its instinct; felt ' the seems tp 

rccoj’.niso the superiority of tho human ifitelfe^'by flying to its 
master for aid in great peril. The association pf Jno anime^Mid 
the man treat cs between thorn a bond of affe^ion--«^Soi of 
solidarity, so to speak, the result rathet Sf sentiment than ofrpal- 
eulatitui. What makes us regret the las# 1 of the dural) companions 
with which they have lived is not their value only, but the^loyo 
they bear iis. Wlicn the Persian King drove tho Athenians from 
their native city, their dogs crowded to the place of embarkation 
a id attempted to get on board tfle gallics. When driven back, 
t u*y returned to life city, and wandered up and down the deserted 
«trof‘ts, howling piteously. And wo aro told that many a harfi)/ 
soldier, wheyppthe loss of his property and the approaching dcstruc ■ 
tion of tho favoured republic of the blue-eyed goddess could not 
move, was softened to tears by this sad farewell of tho^pcor dogs. 


or making researches in this department of natural history than 
artists, and to their labours we have of late boon indebted for mauv 
striking illustrations of the ha bitty of animals, valuable notfeas^ 
for their truthfulness than for their scientific accuracy. 

In our engraving tho artist has chosen a Buhjc^twhich exom- 
pliflt s not only the horrors of inundation, but stmWly depict* ^ 
tho alternations of hope and despair, mortal fjaw auu maternal i 
afledtiou, in a dumb brute! Wo comprehend ’at a glance the 
impferirlg agony of the position-- the last resource of unaided 
instinct; we can almost fancy we hear Urn plaintive howl of 
distress, and feel, in spite of ourselves, Bome sympathy with the 
struggles pf the mother and her young for safety. The plankB ut 
tile kennel aro already giving way. In *lhe distance is a village, 
half submerged ; a boat is putting off **» the relief of the drift- 
ing family. It is one of the best effort# of tlfe painter. 
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THE IlLlWRAtfEB EXHlIftlTOR, 


THU. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


( , At the oominetyoemiMt. of the now year, and in the spoiling 
, chapter pfour Instructions in. Needle work, a tow words m i> thief 
and aim (if our d©s%n witt not, perhaps, bo deeSnotfiimp- 
proprittie* Vi’Oiri the earliest ages, ttyo ne^p^ms^con a resource 
^ to WOtn©n in all stations of mb. To tb© wealthy' it has proved 
■ t h$ sWiteo of many an hewr J flittering mid sorrow K to the poor 
xi booh, in Addition, the means of earning a livelihood. This 
source .ofincorqe has, moreover, advantages which few can boast. 

' itrtJptejOt involve the rifling asunder of domestic ties (in^ 
>,titable in many other branches of industry ) ; it dKe# not require 
• an ©xpen^vc educating, or extraordinary talent. It is therefore 
peculiarly jstiitpd to the requirements of numhel|of young women, 
mid thousands have, of late years, gain^ ^hdiv bread by their 
skill in decorative work. Until recently, embroidery, crochet, 
and knitting, in various styles, weijs the principal branches of 
ornamental needlework. Npjf another bus ham introduced, which 
bidsrfftir to rival them ail, aod has, indeed, advantages which no 
other possesses. "Wo allude to the art of making point lace —an art 
once practised by every gentlowo^lnn, and brought 1o the Inghost 
/ perfection ih the convents both of England and foreign countries ; ' 
r but which, form ore than a century, fell so completely into neglect, 
that at length ft came to bo regarded ns one of the marvels of 
other day# sort of mysterious wet, lost in tho lapse of years. 
.But tho great value aJttiMfttod to tfcp* 0 ' relics of antiquity induced! 
some adventurous hidtvfdualV tritntm their attention to thorn, in, 
tho hope Pf being* cAWlfe wonders ; and |fodualfy,, 

very gradually, specimens ofiaco, soawady inferior to the etioidoefc 
antique hi Aosigu and caution* liftVo boon, manufactured by these 
cnfarprisjhg women. ' wo to detail a tithe of the difflmdtibS 

which they have had to fhwmount, wo should .soardety be modi tom 
Even the materials had; in many oases, to bp manufactured ex- 
pressly for tho loco, for few of ihoso iu ordinary am were Suitable 
for this delicate work; and then, though needfc* had 
improved s^nco the days of tho Stuart*, unibrtunatcly,, needle* 
w omen had not "We believe it is generally admitted that plain 
needlework is an art which has been greatly nqgJOetod during the 
last few years/ It to, iudoed. one* of tho rarest accomplish- 
ments, A calibrated mi%>v observes, that twenty young Indies 
can King ptt^hly for one who oan. ryad welh It to equally 
true that- iurnty o«h do crochet or Berlin work for every one 
y\ho can make a 'fchitfc 

For embroidery, and many articles in crochet anil* knitting, 
the materials arc ao expensive as to become a serious consi- 
deration, while the article# are of eonjpafativdy little 

value, Now, the, labour is the outlay ; the mate- 

rials have merely a fSraottouai 3 vidua, Htmco it- is peculiarly, 
suited t'flthos© whose mottos are limited,; and if tho designs and 
instructions we shall lift to lay before oui readers assist 

in adding to their moans or pleasure^ our labours will be well 
repaid. 

Point lace, iu all Ur varwrtiioiy with diagrams of the stitohc% 
will therefore form one of tho leading featui*PR of the Ncedlowoiw 
Department of Tim Illustrate# Eximtrrojq ANjn Magazine or 
Art for 1862 ; and novelties in embroidery, crochet, knitting, 
netting, and every other kind of fashionable feminine employ- 
ment, will have its due place. Nor will the current fashions bo 
negl< rtod. To dress becomingly is the duty of every wdman, in 
every station ; and we trust our hint# oirthc prevailing modes of 
e^re, aided % the observations of p omo of our most on? hunt 
artistes, will be* acecptiiblo^to qpjj fair readers. * 

In concltiMifti, let us add,, that wo shall \avail oumlf of every 
f ’norms vlyfC the experience of years ran emggcst Jo make the 
ft Ladies’ Dcpafttycut of Thai, Ii^wratri) Exhibitor tho moat 
perfect of its kind. In designs and receipts wo purpose giving 
tho wrv best and moRt appropriate materials that Btygltoli 
or foreign manufacturers can supply* Wo shall notice im- 
provements iu articles and implements; und, in availing ourself 
of tho increased hmxvledge obtained by doily study in tie grout 
RehooJ of «rt altorded In/ the Exhibition of tho year now past, wo 
hope to render this branch of ottir Maoasunis or Aut acacpt- 
able to all oljsios $f ourfiountrywomon. 


l^STEUCTIONS IN CROCHET. * • 

iT'WIng our wpih hV give, as, wo procoad, as great a variety of 
subjects as paslfhlo in the LadloV .De^^&ht, wc will begin by 
a birief abstract of tlic ’ tOntts? used ini crochet! with such other ^ 
iiiRtnietkms as may' b/iioc-esAry for understanding every receipt 
and dqsifjp that *cun possibly appear. Should future difficulties 
puzzle the w alto, it is to he# hoped that'a reference to these k 
' instructions will assist ii^vc^reoming them. 

Tttu f S|iTC)i» used m 'proehiOt%rey sliji, single^ double, 

treble, -(l$$ laity treble frocliet. 

To MakffiSr tihgin, form a loop -on tjip thread, insert the hook in 
it, and draw tho thread in another loop through ^his. Continue 
this to form a succession glitches. 

Slifl-etitch is jimdo by drawing a tliread nt once through nnv .< 
fiven stitch and the loop wluch is on the needle. 

Aintjle Crochet (written r.c.)'.-— Having a loop on the needle, 
insert the hook in a' stitch, and draw the thread through in u 
loop. You then have two on tho hook; draw the thread llimuph 
both at> once. - 

JhubU Crocket (d.c„). ^Twist the thread round the hook hefon* 
inserting it in the stitch, through which you draw the thread in a 
loop, Three loops being then on tlio needle, draw the thread 
through two, and then through the one i nst formed and llie 
} nomaining one. 

; j fVp/ffo Crochet (t.c.) and Long Treble (long t.c.) nre wml.ed j ( < 

' tho same manner; in the former the thread is put licit.-, m the 
latter three times , round tho hook, before inserting it into IV- ‘tin q 

To Join Zwjv.’f.- 'VVhon one purl of a loaf, flower, &c., u in he . 
joined to anutlier, drop the loop from your lior>L, wlnrh iwl *1 
in the place to be joined; draw tho loop through and nmliuie 
working. « 

To Taesfram oncltoimdto aitolhei' toil lout H waking ih Thrcutl — 
In working *nmtfl and many similar articles this is ven <hsir!»lih'. 
Having fhiished one round, see whether a r.c., J.r-., m i <*. , ^;. h 
begin tho next; for kc. make one chain, for do. three, fur t 
|yur; slip the noodle out, and twist tho chain, then cojilwnie 
working. # ThiS fwiMcd chain will lmvo^nll the appearance f«t u 
#.o. or t.c. stitch, 1 Should the round not begiu exjudiy m ihi 
same placfli, slip-atilch to thii port where it coirmeui e.«. as if v\ i’l 
seldom be more than ft fow Rtitchcs in advance. 

Square C relict h a term ofteh used, and generally umb reload, 
as tho engraved pattoms ore mostly in it. Lost, liowevei, anv o) 
our readers ahoultt not 1 lh>. fbm*l(.ar with/hc name, v* w i>! <■> plj. » 
it. Tho squarasaro eifficr npctli or closc. An open.* quiu.* ennuu t , 
of one d.e., tWoch.— niis8#isgtwooh the lino beneath, h^Jluv iejl.in«> 
the next stitch. A ojbso aquarc has throe auceesuve d c r flmq 
Any givqn> number of close sqimros, ^followed by an ope q v. ill 
have ho many times throe d:e., and one ome ; arjil any foundation 
math ior a pattern to# worked iu square croelmk urill have u 
libleby throe, leaving one over. 

Informiiigloavcrt and nfllny othqv thingf , 

It can be done in d.e., t.c., or lung t.c. 
Having twisted the thread round ftic needle a* often as the stitch 
may require, insert it in tho worlt, tflul ludf-do a atiteh. Instead 
of completing it, again twist the thread round, until" the sumo 
number ft frj pepa aye qi^ and Wdric ft Btltch completely. Thus to, 
two Btihmcs, h| the work, there U only one head. This 
, ho^ siuvcesii^oly a*opeatad materially contracts an edge. 

Sk &Sn an *" Avoid joins in open work as much ns 

possible. In etna© wort, whetlier d.c. or s.c., they will' not he 
perceived. Finish the stitch by drawing tho new thread through, 
allying a omipto of inches fbr bbtli ends, whieh you hold in. 

To Work with several CoUtmv-- Hold the threads not in use 
along tho edge of the work, and Work them in. When the colour 
is to be changed, begin the stitch with the old colour, and com-^ 
it with the new, which continue to work with, holding the 
^ olher iif. If only one stitch of a colour is to be used, you linu.h 
one stitclf, and begiu tho next with it; thc#i change. Colours 
arc acldcrntiatennixed, except in solid work, such as* the ends of 
purses, nhtts wmltod over cord, and the like. 


number of oh»ina,;Cu 
To Contract m /“ 
this is very usafqt 


nd^th 



A^MAamm op art. 


i 


is 


• 'To Wbrft OMr CfoM— Hold it iu tho loft htthd t With the work, j. X 3 % 3 g., 1 b., 1 g., 2 W., 

and work round it, as yon %ouldif it wore merely qp end : 5 s., 3. g*,. X 
.of thread. Tho^tche# must, however, he 8tu|«i^tly (dose to ■■.; 11th (Bma $ t ^,-fi 

cov^it entirely, ’ * ' * , ' , ‘ # * ' !'■ 1 'w{ 4 groy* ta.,'3 w^3 : %,yh$>,$| 

* To Work ivith*M 0 d 6 r 'T$te&M must i&*fX8t, %eade& oa- the 2 s., 8 $##, is., 1 w. f X 

t ,;iV nilu.r mnfamal a,nA fomn d-mrwMvl rtflontodrntf t/vlbn 1 Ofet ffctirmtV t'inlrttufi'o toWt 


tsq 4 w,, 2 h., I&, 


ft. h £,i# w., X S times, 

1 e.| 1 grtff, 

iMfr, v^j* 


silk, or other material e^d |b$n dropped, aficotirng tiXiho pattern, 
on what is usually tjhe wspqg , sidq of; thti| Vor^ This 

side prv Rents- ana%'ev^i appoftranho than the obhotr. ^ % fellows 
ili at when bead juries are .wprkod from f W' '©ngra^Jf, they arc 
worked the rovnrsq of the Ueual w^y— namely, from; right to left. 

The Marki used *ty (h'oehet* .ftwijjj/*,— Ttoo- aft? ?ery w simply 
When und of <stood‘ .TOty fab printers* mst&fl^sterislte, ^ crones, 
daggers, and ftometiirtdb due nr two ‘<jj»ew. ^They ace ***fcti to 
murk repetitions, and saye space. The principal' ibiflmo abiiqgro 
is, that in every roW- or found, if one of any used, n 

.second, simityr oho, is aur&to be found; and Repetition 

occurs between the two, however %r distant apart. 4 , 8uppo.se a, 
ro'.v of a pattern' to betwrittysn thus: — X ‘i d.e., *4 eh., miss 

* 1 d.c.. \ cli., miss 1,, # tllree times, £ d.e., x twice* it 
would, at full length,' bo —2 d.'C., 4 cli., miss 4, 5 d.e., 1 cb., niies 
1, 5 d.e., 1 eli., raids 1, o d.c.,*l cli., miss 1, 5 d.o., 2 d.e., 4 oh., 
1, 5 d r., 1 eh,, miss 1, 5 d.o,, I ch.^ruiss 1, 5 d.e., 1 ch., miss 
I, .> d.e. rt will t>c aoenthat o|ton occurs within 

i">'>the)\ as in the stitches Indwocn^ tSsp’ asterisks. Another mode 
of shortening receipts can ho used only where a iw has a centre 
both iddcs of which correspond ; the bitter being the wimo ns 
the former, Worked hnohemula. Then tho letters Z>, a, tun used, 
to m,uk that in the latter part of the row you reverse tbo in- 
Hlnieuon*. />, 7 d.c., 3 ch., miss 2, 1 d.e., 2 oh., misa 1, a, 1 d.e. 
(I lie c'ntro stiteh), would bo, 7 d.e, 3 ch , miss 2, 1 d.e, 2 cb., 
hum 1, 1 d e,,“ miss 1, 2 eh.. 1 d.e,, mivi 2, 3 ch., 7 d.e. These 
letters and tho printer*' marks arc equally list'd in knitting. It 
h eiHv to see How much space is gained hv tlm use of tlx.so 
abbreviations, a knowledge of which is easily aequiied. Pro- 
bably many of our friends are already familiar with the substance 
of this pri'liminriry lesson; but. as daily exporienee eonvincea us 
that many lire still ignorant of the prm^ples of crochet, we trust 
tin* good-nature of the adopt* wili l^al them to e 'cause this 
ociMjulion of a ]»age, in cmisideratinn of tho benefit it will he to 
th* ir less fortunate ftiemk. 

One word on the implement tei'mwl S’ crochct-hoo^. It should 
riot ho shrup or pointed, cither in tlm point or barb, lmt smoo#^ 
a r, .d quite lroo from any angularity that can catch thoHsUk. Cheap 
and common ernehot-hooks arc in tho end the dearest, as they 
break cotton, ravel folk, wear out tho patience, and prick the 
fmger. They should ho of tho best, steel, highly polished, and 
firmly lived in ivory bqjidlcs. Those we Uso have been made at 
reemnniBiidation, and have tho %‘:e engraved on every 


handle 

gunge. 

hooks 


I'h is saves tli 3 tiresome and uncertain reference to a 
Thewj hooks arc termed i( tetjtwrd, indented” cmoliot- 
* hhi'TOR OF liAimw’ PnCAJtTIUSNT. 


uwmimi.QA? (in OQpcttKX)i 

M.vtehiai.m.^- 6 skoiaaof bright scarlet Berlin wool ; 5 shades 
of green ditto, f> skf'ins each ; 12 skeins of blabk, ^nd 4 of groy ; 
4 skeins of white, and 4 of §toy flow tjr lUnadlo silk. A hand- 
some shaded tassel, and a ball of rather fee twine. 

-The whole of this cap ii worked in s,c t over the twine. 
Begin with the hand r%und tbp head, by. working. 240 stitches 
with hitch wool, on the tw me, and closd^g, ipto^ rou^tl. 

2nd Hound (black and grey wool) : ''JC'hSfi' bp| : ' artel 2s grey 
tib ^rn til el y. X all round. TV h 

3rd (B. wool, white silk) : X 1 b., 3 *V, X oil youad.^/ 

4th : Blcek all round. , ■ * 1 > ’ 

/5tb . Scarlet all round. ! , 

61b (Scarlet and darkest green) ; X 2 4 g., 4? s., X o ftmea. 

7th (Sea riot, same green, And white) : X * a-r $ go d o*) 3 w., 

0 s., 3 g , 16 a., 2 w., 2 p., X S tituoa, 

^th (Scarlet, 2*d darkest green, thick, and ’while) • X* 

2 g., 1 1 j., 3 g., 4 s . ft w.f i H-, 2 g., 1 b., % g, t 0 s., 4 g.,^, 

1 s., 3 w , 1 Xj> times. 

Otli (Sum? colours) : X 2 a., 3 £., 1 b., 2 g k , 4 s., 1 w\, 4 4 w:, 

2 s., 2 g., C a., 6 g., 2 s., Y> w., } a., 2 w., l.«. f X 5 

lOtli (S.'iu’lit, black, whyfi, ftndjgrcy silk, 3rd abode of, (jrctsn) : 


whfoii ' 

VW'f,94* *<1 

kgoef t iso; X S ^ ^ 

1 ()th. (Stwrtrt colour, w w ith li^fioit, gro^n) ; X SV. ,{owf' <f|j two 
flrsit. of -ladt 3 g:, 2 W,, 3 s., b iK, f l,nrJ 3 A., 

4;g-, tyh.f 1, g if 1 i, ig.,.3 a., 5"'f4> bs. r ;2 g^y, X « # « 

times. # ► ; v ' i5 ,%i" ( 4 

Hlh (Sumo, with gyootv but ,ono) : t W,, 9 5 g M - > 

2 f , 2 w., 1 8., 3 grey, 1 3 : i,| 2 a., Z 6 a., 2 g., 

1 lv.,1 a., 2 grt>y, l s. t 2 greyp 1 s., 1 w., X & timea. 

15th (Samo, Wufii next darkest green) : 3 g., 4*'g., 1 b., 1 g., 

2 s., J w.f 1 a., I w., 18., 2 w., 1 s., ;^w., 2 s., 7 g., 1 h., 6 g., 

2 s., 3 w., 1 a., 3 groy, 1 s., 1 w., J a., X 3 times. 

lfit.Ii (Scarlet, black, white, ati<k nq*t darkest given) : X *> g » 

1 l>., 2 {?., 2 «„ 3 mi-., 2 3 ., 5 w.. 3 8., 5 ft, 1 a., 3 g., 1 li., 2 g., 2 , 

4 w., 3 ft., 1 w’., 1 s., 1 g., times. 

1,7 tli (Same ffolqwrs) : X 1 s., 1 f£, 1 s., 2'*$., l,b., 3 g., 3 s., 

I 0 w„ 2 g., 1 g., G s., 2 g>, 1 b,, 3 g., 5*., *5 w r ., 2 ».» X 3 times.* 

18tli (Scarlet, white, darkest, greou) : X 1 g> ? 2 5 gf,, 5 a , . 

; 4 ^y., 1 2 w., 2 8., 2 g., G b., 6 g., 7,g., 3 w., 3 s., X, 5 times. 

10 th (Scarlet and darkest groan) -;%X '4 3 g. (yycr oontrc 3 

of n g.), 15 s., I g., 8 s., 3 fa 14 fir, X d Hmcs, ¥ m 

Four rounds of scarlwt coin] dote t.h®' band round tho head. 

The *JPi>r ov t«k C^r.— This ia worked from t^c centre, and 
gradually increased until $C the same dimemuana as^hc band, that 
id, containing 240 stitches. 

I I lftt : Begin by working 12 stitches with black wool on the 
; twine, ami forming into a round, 

■ 2nd : Increase to 24 stitches. 

I 3rd * Increase to 40. 

j* 4th (Blade and grey) • X 2 g., 2 b., x 13 timo§. ^ 

I 5th (Black and white) : ^ 3 v. over % grey, 2 b. over b., x 

| 13 times. , 

i Gth (Black and scarlet) : x 4 ». over 3 w., 2 b. over b., X 13 
j times. 

7th to 11th R muds: All si'arhd, iucu^asing ^ufBcumtly to keep 
^PkWork perfectly flat, and having 120 stitches in the last round, 
or & times 15. * % 

12th (White, scarlet, and lightest green) u X S g. on 4 s., 2 s. 
on 2, 1 <r. <m 1 a., 3 on 3, 3 w. on 3 4 s. dh 3, X 8 times. 

Mill (White, ftcarlwt, 2n£Hi$htesrt gtcdti) : X 3 8., 1 g., 4 

2 si., 2 1 w.f 2 s., 1 g., X 8 times.j, [Observe that care must 

be taken to increase, so that the pattern logins ajwavs at the Haim? 
point.] ' • 

1 4th (White, scarlet, and %d grfQfl) V X 2 g., 2 s., 2 g. (ovt'i 
2nd and 3rd of 4 g. in last, round), 5 s., 3 w., 2 s., 1 w., 1 2 g , 

X B times. 

15th (iSame green, white, and scarlet) ; X 2fl. over 2 jr., 2 more 
1 g„ 1 s., 1 g., 3 ft. over 2; 1 2 8., 2 w., 2 s., I w , 2 g., 

2/g., X 8 tunes. 

10th (Darkest green but one, white, and scarlet) • X 1 Q , 2 \y , 

1 1 w.f l su, 2 g., 1 s., 2 g.> 5 s., 2 w., 1 s., 2 g., 1 ft., X 6 

times. ^ 

* 17tb^ (Same colours) ;-*X- 1 4 w., 3 3 g., 5 s., 2 w., I s , 

, 3 8., X 8 times. ( 

i ' 18th (Darkest greon, white, and Wrlct) : X 2 2 w. # ^ ( ;r. 

5nd and' 3rd of 4 whitd in lt^t roi^pd), 5 a., I2g!’ (the hist over 
tho 1st of Screen), f^scaj jet, X 8 times. 

There will now bo 208 stitches. Work two roufl|| of scnrl . ( k 
(tjikjreasipg to 240), and thvu join on lly\ band,, Thia is done by ^ 
hokKng the t<oj), of the hand and odge of the mund tpgetln'r, and 
WnRjing one round, taking up the chain of Ixith. Work on the 
tw£no with blaak vrool and* whit^«ak, l? stitches of, each alter- 
naicly. Ihnw ip the and of twiho- Taka care, in placing the 
:wo parts of the Cap together, to ihakc 4h«t part which begins 
every round at the same plan' in Isith, as a small defect in tin* 
paUcru is inevitable, aud must be covered by tlie tiUHel. Draw 
the string of tho tasftol through tho cent#? of the crown, and fasten 
it in its place. Tho cap may bo lined with sAPlot sarsnet. * * ' 

-f % tv , m-s* j , * ' - ; > 
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X-OVNOIKO CAT*, 

O 


iw crochet. — (See page 15.) 


EMBHOIPEffcEl) WIE-BOOK, Oil CIGAR-CASK. 
Materials. — A piece of the finest kid leather, eight inches by 
twelve. The colour should he a stone ; with fine 
ombre embroidery silks, blue and yellow green ; four or 
ftve shades of pink, a needleful of each of which will 
suffice, and the same quantity of yellow. 

Embroidery on leather is done in the same manner as 
every* other hind of coloured embroidery; but as the 
leather is apt to give v way when the stitches are very 
close to each other, it should he lined with 'fine linen 
before .being stretched in the frame. As .the term ombr$ 
may bo new to some of our readers, wo may remark that 
it is the proper name those silks which are shaded in 
various tints of the, same colour, Chind silks are those 
shaded in various tints of different colours. Tho same 
observation applies to shaded wools. 

The design is to be marked on the leather, in the same 
manned as in other embroidery. 1 1 consists of a spray of 
tho M uphill*,, and forget-me-not a, in the centre, with a 
delicate sprig of rosebuds and leaves in each comer, so 
arranged that they nearly, form a* wreath. As tho en- 
graving is given tlie fiilj size, the pattern may be traced 
from it. The leaves ar^? worked in tho usual long em- 
broidery stitch, from tlio centre vein of each leaf to tho 
tiiTjtjc, w|mro the outline must be very clear and exact. 

The loaves being so small, the centre vein only is indicated 
in the work ; it is done in half polka stitch ; the stems 
are worked in tho sonic. In the ory small leaves, and 
the petals of rosebuds^ n,0 Wining is made. 

It requires a 'little dwt properly to. use the ombre silks. 

It will not dq, for instance, to begin a leaf just at the end 
of the light part o( a nfe0fikful # i>f'SUk, as that would 
make the point anil upper port of the leal tin* darkest 
n shading never seen in nature. Either should tho 
lower side of a leaf be the lightest, .This must bo 
avoided by beginning the lower side with tho darkest 
part of tbo needleful of silk ; and as this neediest may 
extend from tho darkest to tho medium tint, or from the 
medium to tho very lightest (with atiy gradation between), 
it. will be easy to work half a doxOn leaves, all differing , 
in some degree from tho others, '.fiffafe being extremely 
dark, and others very light. The veiniqge should contrast 
' MigbjLly with tho leaves ; a very dark* leaf may have a 
lighter W’cin, ' 

The obscraH —a VAvw, 


each rosebud should be of due. shade, and dll sfiould differ* 
as much as possible. „ # . , , 

The lines in the eft graving indicate th^ direction of the 
stitches in Various parts, and the tint shows the decree gt 
light which wilfhave the best effect. The eyes of tho flowers 
are worked in French knots with the yellow silk. ‘ Thepo are 
six of those knots in the centres of the flowers, and ono in 
eaoh of the forget-me-nots. 4 

stitches flsiip. * 

The French Knot ,. — This stitch is formed by drawing the 
needle through at tho°exact plane fldiero the spot is to be 
made ; then, while holding the sflf with the left hand, about 
two inches from the^work, twisting the point of the noodle 
twice round it, close to tho embroidery, - Again insert the 
needle in the same place you djrew it out ; and when the 
thread is pulled through tightly, the knot \fill bo found 
complete. , , 1 

0 Half- Polka Stitch . — A aflcCeSsion of stitches, of which the 
second is taken half-way down the side of the first, and half- 
way beyond it. The next being worked in tho same way, 




xmiuuuukiiv simiTfcs pou Note hook. 
may be applied also to tlfc flowers : the lowest petals should be tho 
darkest ; the btuj^of tl& centro flowers must bo of the darkest 
time ; the forget-mc*nots at the, top of the spray should be light ; 


EMfliuomiftW wrn book. 

two llireadfi arc always side by side. 

jVmbrbidery Stitch . — In this tho stitches are parallel, and either 
short or long, as the pattern may require. Sometimes' they are 
radiated, diverging from the same point, or inner side of a circle 
but they never cross over each other ; the object being to prqaent 
$3 smopth a surface as possible. ( See diagrams.) 

» lti future articles on coloured embroidery wo shall refer Iho 
reader to. these instructions. v f 

Both <*idt>a of tho note-book aro to be worked. It. should ho 
mounted T>y an ornamental bookbinder. The penkets tire made 
of leather, like the cover, lined with ^ich watered silk. 
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_ • * ' 

. LOOAL AJJD .DOMESTIC ‘SCENES. 

• ’ • THE WOODEN LEG. ’ ' «*” * 

A nr ha* achieved some of it* mo*t popular works by founding ..and historical naigative, have united in it* Calibration. Sfa 
them upon homely, sifcrple, and pathetic subject*. In poetry, present our reader* with a wel^finished engraving, from a beau- 
tbo “ Soldier'* Dream,” the “ So^iior r B Betum, and the “ Soldier's tiful drawing by Kami €}ir|jidbt, for the incident of “The 
Death,” have boc% immortalised. Those subjects have been mado Wooden. Leg** is, iirifnT^inatjnBy^iT, too common, and comes 

I 



equally lanuftia by tho sister art of puinting. <( The Wooden Leo’ I hojne to the businesses and bosoms" of people of every country.— 
has become tho theme of several well-known productions; and A young soldier, returning alone fronj the theatre of war to his 
not only in Upland, but or, oho Continent, painting, music, verse, I native village, and to the rustic scenes of hi» childhood, marches % 

O • • 
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painfully and slowly along the road indicated to him in his 
description of route. Fastened to the little^, havresac at his 
ha^r, is the rJhrnd tin case containing that document, and 
Vvbaty;|^anothpr ---tJ*o cert ifieate of his discharge. He is u inva- j 
lided” by hia country, for ho has been disabled for the remain- | 
dor *>f his day* while engaged in its Romeo.* He marches on | 
resolutely, but not, as of old, wifh activity 04 without pain, for ! 
you see ^hiin now with a wondeiyjcg, which Btrtkoa with mono- | 
to mifs sound against the pobhrjHwCl. ! 

** ijte propf?" said M. Kossuth, ‘‘are always just, always j 
pood,*' arid for that reason Mie song or the fainting that is based i 
upon Homo^ionait feeling, that oppresses some imperishable prin- | 
cipln, jmvor appeals in vain to the 8«mnd, uu vitiated sensibilities ! 
of the mass. • \ 

The soldier before us is young, hut his features do not express 1 
youth; there is a certain austerity and Badness on them. The j 
cheeh? arc Inxfiow; the foirhead, dark with the fit wee suns and { 
inclement Reason,) he li^s endmed, is ^piarked with premature j 
wrinkle?, his eyes, siurounded by a sunken discoloured ring, J 
have that look of mournful patience winch is left on the luce of 
one who bus had to endure much, and Ills endured it well. 

lit' arrives at a tillage, th“ church of wlmh had been lor some 1 
time visible above the trees. All at once, at a tutu of the road, 
f 1)5 sound of tbo clarionet is home along the breeze to hi' cart; ! 
imd a little faithor on, through an opening I;i the green shades, he 
beholds 11m viUngcw (bineiug in om of those rustic balls of which ; 
gaiety and cheerfulness arc tin* life. 

..Mounted on two empty casks k\ ith a plunk across them fora 1 
plutfoim, the minstrel i were poui jug forth their vehement imrie ; 
while the couples whirled around through the aerial lace-work of 
light and shade v formed h\ the revs of the sun and the foliage 
through wliioh they pmictrat d. 

The woldi-T halts abrupt, 1;, , and, bis back leaning against, a 
pn ing, his left baud resting on tie* to]) of his walkings lick, und 
hi< right half open, hjiuymg lisths-. he v mtcmjdaii the bn no 
with mute emotion. A thou and mciimrics il.uiblleM cu?iie throng- 
ing to his how it. Ho b ‘held, in the mind's c\e, Ins own village ; 
mu! he thought of the tine* when be hr.l Jed the douce upon the 
j-’ 1 - ’ii. No one better know how to keep the time and measure of 
the music; Hone bad a lighter f<»jt, m a incmor eye, ora readier 
ju l vit tier tongue. No one’s heart was in those days more joyous 
than his. Tio* young girls all liked him tbebislfoi a paituer. 
tSinc,' then, only very few years bad pas . -d , and what u change ! 
Thi^ni'rry dancci of other limes w tit* teturnbig home, bent by 
fitigii'‘ ? mutilated by wai, not to be recognised by the eves of 3 »ir« 
fom w companions, ami baldly, perhaps, by any v>< a except tho^ 
of -i nmtleT. A Uors"nuin, who was passing by tlii.> pool disabled 
« d lier once a horseman, too -paused at t hi 3 scene, whbh lie 
uudiThtuod at a gl.metf.’ 1U> waited, till the soldier should ic»miio 
hi 1 march Hut the dancing continued, and the sold in conUmnd 
Tim stronger wen ‘ Jbrwafdd, pacing dote to lb** poor 
fell >v. , and the sound of the horse’s hoofs did not rouie him, or 


make him look up ; and, casting a furtive glance, the stranger saw 
two tears flowing silently down*the hollow checks of the way- 
j forer. * ^ * 

In every point of view, public and privato-dn what fyfktSi'ltiip 
community as well as what regards the individual — war is an evil 
and a curse. Nor is the recruiting Bystem less so, whether as 
carried oqf in France or in England. In Fiance there is the Con- 
scription, by moans of which e^piy o ie is obliged to servo, on 
whom the lot fulls, according to the impartial. |iwurd of chance 
From the prince to the peasant, every one, whwn health or whose 
organisation does not present impediment^, is obliged to run the 
risk of this lottery^ und whoever drav^j the lutal billet or number 
from the urn, is then forced either to take the uniform for five or 
seven years, or to find a fit and proper Hubstitntc, This, when 
effected, is generally by means of money, A needy young man is 
found who, for a price varying from twelve pouud| upwards, is 
ready to sell hia personal freedom, and to adopt killing according 
to rules us his profession, for the term of years specified ; ami on 
receiving h U money, he rclicv^tlie payer of the unfortunate 
billet, and takes it, himself. This system of recruiting is one to 
chilli all arc equally liable, and a system in which no oneentcis 
the service without knowing what he is doing, and what be hv< 
to expect. TJic operation acts, ho far, with a eort of general jid 
partiality m its injury ; it takes place in the face of day, and 
according to long-ortablished and intelligible rules. 

Ju England, no man is forced to become a soldier by law. Hat 
the army must be kept up to it* desired footing, by sonio menus or 
other; and hence springs one of the greatest disgraces wlu< h th“ 
social animgemeut 1 of 11 civilised country over embodn d v it inn 
them. The recruiting-sergeant, when short of volant ecus ic-mt, 
to the p('isujcdon«, or rather illusions, of pot. > of beer ami me;e<u v, 
of spin!,. It, i-, a serious muttci to choose om \ callin , f«.i lili , 
it is a mutter which ought to he derided with tlic'oye.- opi-a, w * 1 ‘1 
judgne'jit, caution, and careful coiwideiation It i-? ge'n'»Mll\ 
decid'd in a state of iuc, if able drunkenness, f.i: a ; legmd mis 
Boldens. Tbe\ are taken to the pot-lion, >r . “ a I he f e. pel inti 
tin ir mouths to steal then Vains ,” a shilling is slip;'! d mio their 
bund'’, on which, at tie' time, they are as likely to v.dk a j on 
their fe«’* ; and Jo ! they arc BohUm!, if not for life, > - t tor a long 
fieri c* of jem^. 

As the ease rod ually stands, it is notorious that, in nine 1 .1 
out of ten, hi fore the iernutm;;-srrgeant nfiikes a xoHiu- of lh« 
Englidimuriy he first makes a hrtnt of him. Hut take it n< tP. 
hent, and removo all its incidental ulmw s, how s.id n ]m>fe< ■ i« 1 * 
that of the fighting-man — or, rather, how doplm.ible an tho . 
abuird pi.isioiiR ■which have given a sort of qmtxi liece^sitv to tlie 
existenci 1 of such a profession ! The popular little song Jiao •* 
and ecntiujcnt in it as wc^' as humour . - 

“ If J were Queen of England, 

Or, slill better, Pope of Iconic, 

I'd lmvc no fighting menodmuvl, 

Mur weeping makU at hume. ,> 

r • 



A VISIT TO Tins aujTA FEltCHA AVOllKSi 


A\ T i, li>v in e\ entful timei* ; and evgry day brings to light aonv? 
n*‘w discovery in wdenee oml tin? art®, or some sjHtcial appliofttioa 
of hitherto known but imapprcciat^d agentH p — ■] here, a flash of tho 
<l‘vlnr hpai*k convoys inl^igorj^} from jxfdut to jkuuI, over 
mount. (ins, au^hrobgb the very aoi itself; there, the discover)' of 
j mi a law' i^. nature robs romance of half it# charms, and explain#, 
port, the duumy «U]icr&titiom» of our onooalors; every whcie 
t!«e uiiud of min is active mid awake, and ready to receive new 
impr Sulims. Indeed, one of tho most remarkable charaelorisfics 
of the m»o m v. Inch we livt 1 is — not tli** ob dinute adbemioe to 
“hi customs vrtii.h -m muittently di^tinguislied our immediate pra- 

de ora- - not a li*m 1^ .belief in the powers of novel pgeitfies - 

but tin immuring spn it, in Rome cases, amounts almost to 

b‘ ue. ‘able < ” I'didif > . 

Vi.itlmi the memory of jninp men, steam and gaslight, eleetii- 
• ^ity 11ml gulvdimei./photeg'-pry -and mesmeri'in, were ‘unknown 


agencies to the great mass of the people ; 0 nud it, is only within the 
la4 ton. y$ira that the Substance called “ Gutta Ferelia” lias ho- 
come^in uswful appliance in domestic' life. 

purpose, uidod by the pamcil of the artist, to record briefly 
the liistory and us^s of this cui-ious yeg«?table gum, Let us glance 
at tho 

QUIT A. PlillCIIA IN ITS NATIVE WOOlW. 

Like pbotogi'Apliy and tho now planet, this product seems to 
liavo had more than one discoverer — Dr. Montgomerie, ass is tan t- 
surgeon to the Presidency at Singapore, and ^lr. Thomas TiOhb, 
otauuaF agent to the Messrs. Yeitch, tho well-known flutists of 
j \e ter, each claiming the disco very as bis own, though eiieli Was 
miles distant fro *n, and acting independently of, Ybo otiei . Prim it v 
of discovt%y, however, ta'cans by common assent to be given to 
the firul-nauied gmitk\nan. The luu^e uf the gutti^pen ha lice is 
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in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, where there is reason to 
Ik-1 i e vn that it is indigenous In year 1824 Dr. M ontgc imerie was 
out in the woods at Singapore, of 

a/ifMMK **» woodsman, <flQQppftno jflMnoof which 
^as composed of a strange substance, u I questioned tho work- 
man, in whose possession I found it," says tho Doctor, in his 
account to tho Society of Arts, “ and heard that the material of 
which it was formed could be moulded into any form by 1 flipping it 
into hot water, when it became fts plastic as clay, and when cold 
regaining its ori^nal hardness and rigidity." Subsequent inquiry 
led to the fact that* gutta perdm, like caoutchouc, or india-rubber, 
is the sap of a specie* of sapohtcedlifl forest tree, thousands of 
which abound in the densf forests of tho Malty peninsula. Our 
engraving will convey a good idea of itff noble proportions. 

Of course, the Doctor was not long in disseminating his know- 
edge of so remarkable a substance, lie speedily procured speci- 
mens of the* tree and its product in various states of preparation, 
and forwarded them to the Society of Arts in London. As soon 
as it arrived in this country, it^spoculiar properties were rigidly 
inquired into ; and, its valuiw i in manufactures being speedily 
ascertained, the gold medal of tho Society was ; warded to tho 
Doctor as the first discoverer. 

This substance derives its name, not from tip* scientific world 
— though it is curious tliut the Inst half of the term is the Latin 
Mord foi drop, whence it might be concluded that guti a porcha 
meant the dropping h of the perch a tree —but from tlio native 
Malays. ifts pronounced prrtsha, not per lea. 

hi Montgomerie had several opportunities of becoming ac- 
rj u. ur^ed with the method by which tho gutta or sap was obtained 
from the tree. The fruit yields a “ conmtivand edible oil, which 
r. used by tho natives with their food while the sap circulates 
b 'lv een the baik ami wood of tho tree in vessels who.se course is 
: ulfi< mntlv \\ ell marked by black longitudinal minks. At fust 
tl" nati\es weir in the, habit, when they requiied u supply, of 
f'dl nig 1 he tree; bul expericnci! boon taught them that the milky 
juice might be collected by cutting notch tv here and there in the 
trunk, and that in this way the life of the true might, be saved for 
Inline u tappings," Tin s.ip coagulate* in a few minutes after it 
is collided, but before the crude gum becomes quite hard, it is 
km mlod bv hand into compud oblong mosses fromPsc *vi» totwehe 
holies in length, by four oi five iii thiikncss. This part of tho 
vmk ih mostly performed by women, as seen in t#ic engrav^ig. 
Tin- hloi lm made U]> for exportation, however, are rot always of 
umloim si»o and appeal anee, the fancy of tbo rmlc barbarian 
smm times giving them strange forme —such as that of a bird \\ ith 
n ‘d berries Jor eyes, images of gliips, quadrupeds, or the 14 human 
fm e dhuie.” The gum is always sold by weight --a fad. which 
k. taken advantage* of fl>y the crafty Bs^ige, wlm, in humble iini- 
tutnm of more clover adulterators, sometimes introduces a stone or 
heavy substance into the interior of the mass. As it would entail 
a scrums loss of time c^l the merchant if he were to cut each 
block at the port of shipment, it often happens that, on the snb- 
stanee reaching this country, it is feund to conceal stones 04 rub- 
bihb ; and* then, woo to the purse and the cutting-knives of the 
purchasers! Resides this, however, the blocks often contain a 
vast amount of unavailable material in the shape of batk, dirt, 
leaves, and so on, which become accidentally incorporated with 
the gum. * 

Drum the examination of tho specimen sent over by Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, it became, npparent that, a large trade in the article would 
speedily take place ; anft in a few months the jungles j£ tlio Johoro 
Archipelago, the scene of the first gatherings, were explored by 
Lngl i.-dmieii, Chinese, and Malays, in search of *the gum-exuding 
tree. Their efforts were actively seconded hy the native^; and 
in a short time it was discovered that tho supply, of which sonic 
doubts had at first been entertained, was almost inexhaustible. It 
is singular, remarks on acute observer, that, although the<Portu- 
gutffco, Dutch, and English, had, one or other of tb *m, retained 
possession of the islands on wh^ch the trees grow for more than 
nine centuries and a half, it should have remained for an English- 
man to discovef their valuable properties at so late*a 'daft* a* 

1843. r 

lhc risi^df tMs new trade gave & great impulse textile activity 
of the. Oriental islanders; and the value of the gum beco ming 
fhlly known^ eager search/ was made from island to island, and 


among the forests of the Archipelago ; aid large profits wen* rmtlo 
by tho so rm in gongs, or chiefe, of the aboriginal tribes, whu ex- 
acted from the gifbr-hunUrs a royalty on all tli^y found. Suffi- 
cient profit, however, was left, even after this deduction, to stimu- i 
late tlio cupidity of ‘the natives, and tho port of Suigajuo* wiiV 
speedily supplied with the article in great quantities. At present, 
above two million^ of pounds arc exported into tln'f country in tbo 
many-shaped mastfts alluded t<f. We will now inquire into 

the nature and arvLicitfioNR or gutta rEROUA. 

At the present time the chief supplies of the article comcVroni 
Singapore, though vaat numbers of the tree —the wood of which, 
being of a soft spongy nature*, is* of little commercial value — are 
found in Borneo, Java, S^inutia, and Tenang. In its nature it 
differs from in di an -rubber chiefly in its superior density and tough- 
ness. Though both substances arc somewhat alike in appearance 
and manner of application, the absence of oxygen in # indian-rubb< r 
may account for its greater elasticity. The eh(®ucnl constituents 
of gutta perchu, as ascertained by Dr. Mftclaghan, are — 

Carbon Bfi-an 

Hydrogen .. .. .. 12-15 
Oxygen .. .. .. 1-49 

• 100 

While those of indian-rubb(*r are — 

Carbon # 87 2 • 

Hydrogen 12-S 

100 

Exposed to a temperature of 248 degrees, gutta perch a melts ; and 
in cooling remains in a semi-fluid adhesive state — partially d» com- 
posed, in fact; and when sot on lire it burns very roadilv, witdi 
a dense smoke. At a temperature of about 200 degrees it heroines 
soft and ductile, though without stickiness, and can he put into 
the shape it is intended to retain when cool. ltd specific is *975, 
that of water being L000. It is rcpollant of, and lumplol.ely un- 
affected by, any description of cold water ; and of heat and elec- 
tricity it i« a non -conductor. It is proof against alkalies and 
acids, being only affected by sulphuric or nitric acid m a highly 
eoncenl rated state ; while the most powerful ascetic, hydrofluoric, 
or muriatic acid>, or ehlonnc, base no effect whatever on its 
struetine or capabilities. Of its power to resist frost, suffn lent 
proof exists in the number of boot and ‘djoc-snVs manufactured 
from il ; and of its acoustic properties wo shall have more tu'Huj . ■ 

Th" capabilities of flic resin were tested as soon as the speci- 
men forwarded by I)r. Montgomerie readied London, and a kind 
of historical interest i. J attinjiod to this sample from the fact, that, 
from this humble beginning, a huge branch of manufacture* has 
arif'in which now employs some thousands of workmen. Several 
ingenious tests were applied to the specimens, and it was soon 
proved, b) r Messrs, Whialiaw and Hancock, that it was qqdicable 
to a vast number of purposes; and from it were made tubing, 
lathe-bands, and impressions of medals — all of which were shown 
at the laic Exhibition in Hyde Lark. If further proofs of it.i 
value were necessary, we nPcd (tily refer to the experiments 
made by these gentlemen ; one of which consisted in the softening 
a mass of the material m hot water, pressing it 1 ound a soda- water 
bottle, hardening it in cob! wal er, pulsing it out into a thin sheet, 
and then, hy the application of heat, again rolling up the gum 
‘into the folia at first assumed. From the patents taken out 
by Messrs. Hancock, arose the manufacturing and trading Ann 
known as the “ Gutta Percha Company." 

We will now examine 

THE MANUFACTURE OF GUTTa FERCILA. 

Perhaps few of our readers think what a vast amount oft capita* 
and laboui’ are constantly working* hand in* hand in the byways 
of this great city. We pass through tho main\brccts, and are 
acquainted with the general complexion of the xhoroughfaie* 
right and left, hut, without our business lead vis directly into the 
vertex of industry, we bestow little thought upon aught that 
comes not immediately before our eyes. A few slops out of 
the main line in one direction toko ua into the midst of ilia 
tan-yards of Bermondsey; a hundred yards or so from Finsbury - 
Bquaft, and we are in a now world a^nftug the weavers of ri« h 
ailkon and velvet stuffs; through a street or two from that same 
square, and we are deafened by the clang of hammers and the din 
of labour; in every direction, did wl ear to segicb, wo should ^ 
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find factories r whA hundreds of men earn the u doily hated*’ to 
wltoh, It hi to V hoped, toy nightly jpray. *So it is With to 
gpot ho which to tofctta Percha Company have their factory, A 
&^r ;yAd«ont of the City-road, near the canal basin, and WVflnd 
ourisgivc* in a strange neighbourhood, where ooale, and lime, to 
cuja and building material*, are being constantly unloaded front 
qtor«toto vessels, to where numerous man&factarfcs are being 
carried on, In this, “ Wharf-rjjgc^ are the works we are now 
viritep. 

We entqr a modest-looking doorway beside a pair of folding 
grit©s, Oii which to words u Gutta Percha Company" are painted, 
and we become speedily aware that a branch of manufacture of 
which we hitherto knew next to nothings being carried on within. 
Sight and smell — a smell something like a tan-yard, something 
like old cheese, something like half-dried clothes in a laundry, 
something likq gas tar — an odour wo soon become accustomed 
to— informs us that we may expect to witness a new sight. 
And we are not mistakfcn ; for the manufacture of gutta porch* 
has necessitated tho invention and use of novel machines, strange 
processes, and odd-looking tools. Every fresh application of the 
material — whether it be the production of merely usoful or highly 
ornamental designs, the imitation of tho grain of wood, the close 
texture of papier-mache, or tho endeavour to make this Eastern 
gum a Substitute for leather — has obliged tho invention of tool* 
not hitherto thought of, and the use of appliances without the 
range of tho ordinary workman. As soon as we are fairly in the 
yard of tho works, we look around and read the history of the 
manufacture all about us. Here arc piled great heaps of the raw 
material, in all imaginable strange shapes ; there, and on every 
side, arc buildings erected especially’ for the processes to be earned 
on inside — store-rooms, engine-houses, workshops, a quay for un- 
shipping tho gum, cum mult is aliis. 

Let us enter tho building nearest 11 s, and, by the help of Mr. 
Stutham, the intelligent manager, and “our own artist,” we 
will endeavour to explain what we witness, 'The blocks of gutta 
percha required for use are taken from this heap to the catting 
machine. This is a large solid vertical disc of iron, making about 
two hundred revolutions per minute. The raw material is cut 
into thin slices by several sharp knives, like those in a carpenter’s 
piano. The block of gutta porcha, being brought to the edge of a 
sloping iron table, is rapidly caught up by the knives, and literally 
reduced to shavings, which fall into a receptacle beneath. Tho 
cutting apparatus, as well as tho otliqr machines on the premises, 
is Jut in motion through the agency of two fifty-horse power 
engines, tho boilers of which are constructed on a novel plan, by 
which eleven pounds of water are evaporated to one pound of fuel. 
Tho furnaces, moreover, coneumo their own smoke. A reference 
to to eugraving will convey a good idea of the appearance of th© 
cutting machine; awfflwe may remark, in passing, that the stem© 
and other Vl alterative material which the cupidity of tho Malay 
gatherers has added to the Woes, Hs discovered by this process, 
often very much jbo to injury of the cutter*. 

Bo&ueed to shavings, to gutta percha must next be perfectly 
cleansed of its imparities. This is no easy matter, but patience 
and hot water ore certain at last to effect the desired object. The 0 
shavings are thrown into great tanka and boiledfeand then, the 
greater part of to rubbish having fallen to to bottom, the gum is 
coildetedtipte ono msgtt and carried to what is called th© “ teaser '! 
—a sort of large circular box, containing a cylinder or drum, 
covered entirely with rows, of bont, jagged teeth, involving at ft 
great rate' (^bout 800 turns in a minute), to “teaser” qoiofeiy 
• tears to mass vito shreds and tetters, which fall into a vat of 
water beneath. The true gutte i>r©ha, being lighter than water, 
floats on to-totoe, White the impurities sink to to Main ; 
and thus* being perfectly cleansed of all impurities, is ready, crisp 
1 and new-looking# for thfc succeeding process. V, Another boiling 
brings to material again into a soft, compact moss, Which is 
“kneaded” or ^mnstioated” in heated iron cylinders, in spfeh. 
revolving dram* m> completely turn and twist the pasty gum m 
to bring it ittte a perfectly homogeneous state, without a particle 
of water in ite ©omposhSom ^ 

in tliis state to gutia percha may bo considered ready fdt 
/ manufacture, *S id the subsequent processes are employed either iff 
? rmtiHng it uj^to torts <fr tube* , ‘ If^cqmred for aftar to iff to 
^reduction of onfa&ental artidlj^, to kneaded miteteelirtedte 
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according to to tbiefcness of to shM ttqptod* By a simple 
adjustment of the cyliudriNt, it can be made to produce with equal 
ease the stoutest driving-band or the thinnest tissue so much used 
and approbated by surgeons as a substitute for oiled silk, hydro- 
pathic bandages, &c. During to passage of to Sheet through 
the machine, it has become sufficiently cooled *to form a solid 
consistent tody ; or if to sWbsteffeo of thp tort required be too 
thick to allow it to cool in to ordinary mtoe*, ffe'is- hteWn upon 
os it passes on to stho drum at the erf by a series of feto, hke 
those in a winnowing machine. When to material irrequirod 
to be in strips, a very ingenious construction of knives ■ takes the 
shoot just bo fore quitting the machine, and cuts it into longi- 
tudinal bands of the required width, which are, as bfibre, harried 
forward on to the drum. * i( 

la to production of tubing*^ different but highly i«|^®ioUs 
and simple process takes place. mass of to softened material 
is forced by a piston through a steel cylinder, terminating in a 
mould, which consists of a solid circular piece of metal set within 
an iron tube, the space between to two being the thickness 
required — in fact, this is a very curious modification of the 
wire-drawing process. The gutta percha, after having left the 
mould in a tubular form, is roccived into a canal of water about 
fifty feet in length, Tho office of the water is to prevent to tube 
from contracting or collapsing; the pressure being equal both 
within and without, it is thus preserved in the required shape, 
and is afterwards dried and hardened by exposure to to air. As 
tile tube leaves the water it is wound off at the other end, and the 
“feeding cylinder” is bo contrived that no paijs© occurs in the 
transmission of the material. 13y this means a pipe of upwards of 
1,000 feet in length has been manufactured in one piece. 

Erom. the* shooting and tubing thus prepared an infinite variety 
of urtielea are composed,® The numerous workshops arc crowded 
with men and boys engaged in various operations. In the cutting 
and stamping room the paper-eutting machine, invented by Mr. 
Wilson, is brought into extensive operation, moulds of every de- 
scription beingfused to produce the different articles ; and so great 
is the demand for new combinations of gutta percha, that scarce ly 
a j^eek puhHOft without some addition to tin* stock of curious con- 
trivances— some unique pattern, some elegant design, or some 
useful appliance. As wo said before, the novelty of the manufac- 
ture has introduced n vast number of curious-looking tools, &e. ; 
but it may be affirmed that the principal and indispensable neces- 
saries ore, boiling water, to knife, the mould, tho press, and the 
plastic hand of the vrorknypi. The operation of to cutting machine 
is as instantaneous as it is curious. If shoo-solesare required, th© 
band is applied to the machine, and a doSen pieces of on© shape is 
tho result ; if lino or string is wanted}, a series of sharp knives 
press down on the material, and tho necessary quantity is ready 
for workman’s hand to roll and polish; and »pt*of evaty article 
in which a distinct outline is necessary. * * 

The next process is to moulding, or stamping. The toots 
aro cut into pieces, and each piece is warmed suracicm%riio take 
the impress of tho die. Theso moulds, many of which toj&fcy 
great ingenuity and originality, arc fill made on th© prerai*e*,*ind 
constitute a distinct branch of the cordpany’ s operations, com© 

now to speak of " v :'^" , ” 
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•thcrs* to ftp gfMkduat tod continttouB iitoni^tomal dose* of load, 
copper, to. , , in<yoducod into tie system through the channel*^ 
our daily drink.” For, all sanitary purposes the gutta peroha 
tubing is admirably acfapted, as it possesses strength, parity, and 
is entuMjly nnaffooted by frost! #It is accordingly extensively used 
for pump-barreh* ship-pumps, feed-pipos for locomotive engines, 
syphons for mine** suction-pipes for Are, garden, and cashing 

engines j m&j kiiif ieiitfWto* *7 **** *• 
and ak dMttfMd putpoM. * It AM, bs xssiM to a auM pipe 
without (Etficulty; j« unlmrt by ga»*or chlorine ; and, u for* 
stnsto% it hoi been found to resist a pressure of 200 lbs, to the 
square ito&. At ftew York a gutta percha pipe of 1,000 foot in 
length* an&tqf J)uf two and a-half inches calibre, has been laid 
down for conveying the Croton water from Blackwell's Island, 
Its dtoabiBty has been proved by the fmt of its having lain in 
damji; $iito thrfnjhrod^Sr two years, and its ductility is 
seen in. Jho fret that it may be bent, twisted, hr coiled in all 
directions without * injury. A curious and valuable uao has 
been made of the gutta percha tube in flhnmnating buildings. 
One enj^eing attached to a gas-pipe, and the rest coiled round a 
cylinder! the light may bo carried about by hand to any part of 
tii a building, the tube being ooilorl and uncoiled at pic a.? art'. 

Formed into carboys, flasks, funnels, bowls, scoops for ladles, 
linings for cisterns, battery- cells, buckets, troughs, or syphons, 
the Indian gum answers its purpose equally Well, and is found fur 
more strong and economical thau any material hitherto tried. 

In acoustics tho gutta .percha tubing has boon found of 
udmirable service ; and, whether employed as an ear- trumpet fur 
the deaf* as a spooking tube in a railway carriage, a domestic i 
tdogritph by which messages may bo ronVeycd from one part of 
the house to another, and whereby the lowest whisper is distinctly 
heard ; a speaking apparatus from the inunth to the lowest depths 
of mines ; or as an appliance whereby a minister may address the 
deaf among his congregation— it has been found equally certain 
and unfailing. In various churches and clmpels it has boon 
applied to the latter purpose, being conveyed inkier tho flooring 
from the pulpit to the most distant pews; and in more than one 
nstance it has been attached to the doorway of thc^ medical man, 


and carried up to his bed-side, to that he is enabled to commu- 
nicate with fhe messenger or hia,^afiteta to readily as if he 
attended them in person in the poli mght t ir, , * • 

For shoe and boot-soles ii has been extensively applied, and 
numerous testimonials speak of its e&cacy in resisting damp, and 
protecting tho feet from cold and frost in all situations. As a 
substitute or addition to leather for these purposes it is un- 
doubtedly of great and iraporpnt use, ' 

Wo would willingly spook aftuhgth of it^sorvices in tolegraphio 
communication; but when wo say, as is alreadyJqiown to tfll our 
readers, that through* its agency the British Cltt&tot hit fcen 
spanned, and Baris, and Berlin, «and Brussels bewf bw%ht 
within speaking distance of Loaffioft; when by a fttoh of Biding 
the submarine telegraph ftmVoys intelligence froxh shore to Shore, 
wo think we have sufficiently testified to its usefulness and im- 
portance in this respect 

4 As a docorative and torn art material, gutta pAcha has been 
• brought into uso in ftp immense varjpty of ways. In gutta 
percha are formed all manner of domestic appliances and orna- 
ments — trays of all sorts and sizes'; vases, watch- stands *and 
plates; bouquet-holders, stjtuetfces, brackets, jugs, mugs, ink- 
stands, and clotlies-J Inca; Bower-pots and stands, paper-weights, 
medallions, cornices, doors, mouldings, picture and glass frames, 
drinking cups, Ashing nets, and portmanteaus; skates, police- 
men's batons, and bouts; oil-cans, washing baring and wbip'r; 
Stethoscopes, splints for dislocations; and curtain-rings ; stuflim; 
for horses’ fret, mill-bands, and stop-cocks ; cutting boards, cab- 
men’s bats, and traces; life preservers, Wiling boots, a^d 
seals; powder-flasks, air-gun.*, andbook-eovera ; eptmge-bags, gal- 
vanic batteries, and bandages for broken limbs j-^Wlien for all 
these, and llioua rinds of other purposes, It has been found of emi- 
nent utility, enough has been said to commend it to the render's 
attention. It nmy he mentioned, in conclusion, that many imita- 
tion* and falsifications of tho company’s patent have been 
attempted, to obviate which the name and offices of the patentees 
arc now stamped on oil articles issuing from their establishment. 
'Wo could go on, but space forbids. To the fltraUgor in London, 
arid the seeker after novelty in manufactures, hour or two 
cannot be more profitably spent than in visiting the works of tho 
Gutta Bereha Company. Much that is pewsflil, much that is 
curious, and much that is beautiful, awaits hiS inspection. 


THE WORKS OF THE (TREAT MASTERS. 


T HE V 

• 

Thu PxBLAlt—nthe itinerant hawker various wares— has for 
centuries, been known as the type of a certain class of considerable 
importune* in our commercial community. Many a wife, and 
many a pMtn too, loots forward to the periodical visit of the 
“ Packman’’ 'Jith almost as routo 'eagerness as they tv ait tho 
arrival of |he postfran who to bring them news of a husflknd or 
n lover, ‘‘ over tho hills/’ it, may bG over *he seas, “ and far away." 
The vjflit of tie Backman' is welcomed, and his stores are ehrioirdy* 
examined nh&readfly purchased. Tho result is a supply of useful 
article to, those who live at* a distance from towns, and a gradual 
.acquisition of Wealth to toe troVeliih# merchant ; so that, by de- 
fp'doBj ho is enabled to relieve Ms back of its worfted burden, arid 
to deposit h£i wares to a neat covered cart, or chaise, till) his 
business still imreMugf ha tofefto a htmdsom© fonr^ioeled van, 
with a pafr dC htout, horses ; he imfttthte a »*tog ^ at 

iu front wi®($& otototout or drive* toatwi at fobs side, or plgted as 
a guard to Wltoty Wfc 0#ik vehicle. 

In new tod nascent countries especially does the Pedlar 
occupy a moat important station. Welcome indeeu is his distant 
form to the colonist and his family, as tliey ace tqiilng pairfully to 
t nuisfomi into a gtoden* the frrtik) though hitherto neglected 
lands, where thofr new* home *is eho&en and planted. In tlio 
TTnited Stgfps of America, for example*- -those States whioh^have 
now hoeostto iika ono vast fo| a 

long; series ^jurs hardly any p^rv^or8' ;i e^ usefhl mfmufrciurea . 
save tfeo ftiwkere. But tho Pedlar’s catiiig^aa hut conflnod to 
toe Belling of his.^ares., f ^mirnpytog frou^ jtontotifri to jdanta- 
tion, or from settltoionf to he waft;: ^o. b^aref, poS. . 
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often the sole bearer, ot public nows, and tho tiediom through 
which letters and private communications were conyoyM from 
friends and family connections, scdttoVed through Widely separated 
districts. Hi* pack often be^nflo g post-bag and a shop, and both 
wore ambulatory. In the colonies to Which wo havo referred, 
Cooper’s <<f Srt ” was in tbc substance of the character* and, apart 
from the fictitious and romantic addition* and oruaments which 
pertain to a novel, but a type -and a voty interesting tj-pe— of 
the transatlantic hawker of those times. Tito Pedlav ws* tho 
pioneer of trade, and esteemed himself ih# equal dt those whom 
ho visited, because ho was aw*ro fhat he Cttotributed theif necey^i- 
ties and comforts. Being generally in $>od cfreiktosftocto, ho 
was Avelconie whenever he appeared, even amongst fhoto Who did 
not want to buy. In tho majority of eases ho fotrod f&s private 
house a gratuib-jua hotel, w r horo he s«t at table With fitoiiy ou 
tho footing* of a friendly guort. ,* 

The formation of regnlar%wn«* with WoB-^cl;^ - 

good roads— and especiatly the Introdutdion of frrSW^'tod steiun- 
camagcs, by almost annihilating distance, Imvc rendered th* 

" Pedlar’s visits less neees«irj ; , uml of course less frequent But in 
toe hack sottlohients may still U' seen tho ^.’iailiifibed” heirs of 
tfes once prosperous and important calling* They consist now, 
for tho most part, of sctlerB of books intondod for the libraries of 
distant settlers. On the roud, the An^ican Pcdltu* is commonly ' 
observed to beguile his time by thepitneal of some of tho^e works 
Which form his stock- in-trafib j and he wto lecitc fi'om mcnioiy 
some of tho finest passages Of our English writers, a* Well as tho 

.literary and religious productions of too \Y«to 'fn tho Continent,* 

’ * * : i «' 1 ' * 
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many religious societies have availed themselves of the services of, eyes, to ascertain 1 Its tissue and tjjmness. The “old woman* 
the Pedlar, or Ctf&rtwr, forlho purpose of (Hsfeminating their (the mother), wk ^spectacles on nose,’ 1 prosecutes the gflspec- 
principies through % medium of tracts and other publications , tion, is evidently discussing the jaioe. She is askihg for an abate* 
which & is instructed to sell, or to bestow gratuitously, as dronm ment ; and there is ntrtfcistaMng the gesture and general manner 6 
stances may dictate. of we Pedlar: a Ee natty emnot; he would if he could." The: 1 

But such as the Pedlar, or Hawker, is, in vanou* parts of the daughter says nothing, but, holding the article with both hands 
United Kingdom, he is depicted in uur engraving from the %ell- She turns rdlrnd towards her husband* and her face is like a frOtO 
kn'oifn picture of the celebrated . watcd ‘Wileib. That close of interrogation. The child, standfixg behind the fathers chair 
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observes and admirable delineator of nature, has described a scetfe has an uneasy and entreating air the little rogue is plainly in 

familiar to our rural population, and not unfitoquently enacted in a story with his mether-^e ia her aOeemplico. TShe hcad of fbft 

suburban districts, ‘ 4 frumly stiEJheritaties^and atfll smukof ;he is hait on'n smile, but 

The Pafiar is seated, rxnd has. successively .unrolled his most wapb, if he asm, to grumble* His head, thrust into tWpocket 

seduotiva wares. At length^ a flowered ohinfat tansies the eyes and of his jacket,, appears to fumble with the purse/ which ho urust 

V bewitches the heads *>f the M womankind.”' The aunt, safe from empty. Yef, he must empty it* aadlmWilL 

j-d^etbn in the bati^roim^ Htaho^he^ in ecstasy. A neigh- But why mftd we paiiioulariaei *Does not this - beautiful ' 
knelling downjfcolta the ekisito between the light and; her .* engraving from a charming ptotupeiell its own tide * 

1 ^ ’ 1 V „ - 1 • 1 \ 




Most of our readers, wo presume; have hoard of sDovnu Castltj, 
,$^inany of .tfeom, we doubt uplift these locomotlvo times, have 
wmi&oxpd within? its wails, and gazed on its ruins hoax and grey. 
Undoes these, circumstances, it is deririrbl© wo should attempt 
briery to tcliitsatory. < , *. \ 4 ‘ ^ 

Like molt castles, that of Dover has arrived. at 4 ripe old age, * 
Its origin lies far bark in tl*e ftnuftls of; our land. : tiomiaon tradi- 
tion support that Julius was the builder of tlio coatlutf 


Tfy? more probable supposition, we think, is, that It wan roared by 
riautius, a general sent with an army into Britain by the Kmperor 
Claudius. Our old topographical writers, however, are strongly 
in favour of Julius Cassar’s claim to having built it. Kilburao 
says there was a tower bore called CtoriEr’s Tower, and ho further 
States there were to bo seen there groat pipes and casks, bound 
with iron hoops, in which was liquor, supposed to bo wine, which 
hy long lying had become as thick os trafcfci, atd would cleave 1 
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like birdlime ; salt oongealed together as hard as stone ; cross and 
long.bowB ? and arrows to which brass waa f Jfcten ^4 instead of 
feathers ; and they were of such size as not fit for the lise of tiaen 
of that or any later Age*. These the inhabitants stowed as having 
belonged to Comr,, and the wine and salt at part of the provisions 
ho fiad brought with him hithor. Modem writers hint that* the 
Wine would not have kept so lonrf Camden relates that he wag 
shown these arrows, which ho traits were such as the Romans 
used to shoot out of their engiues, which were like large cross- 
bows. So this, however, as it may, Dover Castlo undoubtedly 
mjf ,lay claim to great antiquity. Some^art of it clearly is of 
•• Roman origin. The part of tke # country in which it was situated 
became a Roman province, and hero, on the nearest point to the 
Continent, where it would command tno harbour in case of a 
reinforcement of shipping, or secure a retreat if necessary, the 
Romans would necessarily eroct a castlo. 

Dover Castle stands on a lofty eminence, about half-o-milo 
northward from the town* from which it* is approached by a bold 
"ascent. It occupies a site of thirty acres of land, and consists at 
the present time of two courts, defended by wide ditches, and 
• communicating with the towers wither by means of subterraneous 
passages. The lower court, excepting on the side next the sea, 
is surrounded by an irregular wall, colled the curtain, and flanked 
at unequal distances by numerous towers, of different shapes and 
ages. During the lapso of years they have all undergone con- 
siderable alterations. That which Godwin erected in the time of 
Canute has long been removed, nor was its site known for ages, 
till a few years back, in making a now road, its site was discovered. 

- In Godwin's time the castle was deemed almost impregnable. 
"When Ilarold, Godwin's second son, who had succeeded his father 
in the government of the castlo, made his expedition into Nor- 
mandy to Duko William, to induce him to restore bis nephew 
.llacun, the Duke promised it if Harold would give him hi? assist- 
ance in gaming tho eroWn of England after King Edward's death, 
and, among other conditions, deliver to him the Castlo of Dover 
with the well in it. And when tlio disastrous battle in which 
Harold was shaft was fought, William, no longer mere Duke, but 
rejoicing Conqueror, marched directly to Dover to lake possession 
of tho castle, to which many had fled for refuge. Rut. we must 
return to our description. Cbolham or Caldescot Tower is the 
third from the edge of tho cliff, and at the back of it was a 
postern upon tho wall, which joined the Roman and Saxon 
works, with a subterraneous passage into the castle, through which 
Stephen Rinccster is said to have' led the reinforcement that 
enabled Hubert do Burgh successfully to withstand the Dauphin 
in the reign of John. In the front of this building is a house 
for an officer called the Bodar of the Castle, under the Lord- 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, who has power to Ittko within his 
jurisdiction and oUBt$fy in this tower crown and other debtors. 
Dionnes or Newgate Tower has been used ever since tho Conquest 
. as the governor's apartment^ it ^amls upon tho site of a more 
undent tower, said to havo been built after a design by Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, who was employed by tho Conqueror in 
making designs for oaatlcs and superintending their erection. 
Crevigiior, Cmvillo, or Earl of Norfolk's Tower, is opposite tho 
north entrance of tho quadrangle of the keep, nqj} near it is a 
hubtenaueftus passage leading to a vault, wliioh is sufficiently 
capncious to contain a largo garrison, and is protected by a draw- 
bridge,, moat, and round tower. Jfce tower in the ditch and tho 
adjoining* subterraneous works are supposed to b&Vo Been con- 
structed in the reign of John. Fltxwiftium or St. John's Tower 
.is the p ext in order. It was iu^hqd after Adam Fits william, who 
accompanied the ^oftqneror ^to Upland, and received from that 
monarch tho scarf from off his. own arm, at the battle of Hastings, 
Os d reward for His distinguished bravery. Aviancbe's or ttfiun- 
, « fiel’B Tower stands in on angle formed by the curtain wall, and 
is one of the noblest relics of the Norman towers. The first floor 
wus a kind of vault, arched with stone, and open in front ; and in 
tho waty, which is vory thick, is a gallery or passage, ascended by 
Ftone steps, where archers could range one above another, and, 
through' «mnU upert\tr<$, command the ditch on cither style, as 
also tho tfpproaihofl to it} from the curtain. ; Through the gallery 
is an ascent to the platform over tho top feif thc vaults partly ism* 
rounded by a gnA having ft spiral stone staircase which . 
. < dads to the oft$ke tow theonteance denominatedihe 
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Palace Gate is a stately fabric, in Edward the Fourth’s time oftM 
I Suffiflk Towe^ r frem *De la Rol^ Duke of Sufdkj adfoining 
which Is the oM Arsefaal Tower, and farther on Mjei? formerly 
the king’s kitchens qpd other offices, All this side of the castle 
presents a modem appoar&noe, the back part having been cased 
over, jad the front being hid, by barracks erected in 1745. ;Tha 
•keep, or Palace Tower, erected by Gundulph, stands near, the 
centre of tho court; the entrance, originally on the east, is now 
on the south side; it opened by a grand portal, now walled up 
into the state apartments. The ‘fctqjrcaso has two vestibules, and 
was guarded at different heights by tbaeo strong gates. As*' 
ccnding by tho ves^bule on the right lfend is a room, apparently 
designed for the warden of the first gate, ¥ and opposite is 
another, probably the ehapol, adorned on every side',with 
bcautifid arches, richly embellished. Above this is a tbird 'simi- 
larly ornamented, and under the. chapel and first •vestibule is 
the dungeon, in winch have languished many of noblename and 
dec 4 . In tlio walls of the koop^are gallories, with holes, through 
which an onemy might bo firod at, but so constructed as to 
protect tho defenders. , The second floor was intended for the ufc 
of tho garrison, and tho ground-floor for stores, Bart of tit© castle 
is used as a gaol. In the north angle a well, for ages arched 
over, has been lately discovered ; there ore also four other wellfc, 
each three hundred and seventy feet deep, within the Saxon lines 
of defence. The morq, recent works are batteries mounted with 
heavy ordnance, caaemutos in' the chalk rock, covered ways, and 
subterranean passages, with accommodations in them for ten thou- 
sand men, light and air being admitted through boles cut iu tho 
chalk, and other apertures, extending to flic front of flic cliff. 
Near the edge of the cliff is a curious piece of brass ordnance, 
twenty-four loot, in length, cost at Utrecht in 1/544, and called 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol, it having been presented to licr 
Majesty by the states of Holland; it carries a twelve-pound shot, 
and it Las been affirmed that, -if loaded well and kept clean, it 
would carry a shot, to the Wrench shore. 

’With Dover Castlo every Englishman, after all, should have 
proud historic associations. It was but a partial triumph Ca>saf 
effected there. Tacitus says that he did not conquer Britain, but 
that he only showed it to the Romans. Horace, calling upon 
Augustus to win fresh laurels for the Roman arms, speaks of 
Britain as untouched ; and, in a similar spiri^ lVoporflus describes 
hef as unconquered , and, in the same spirit, our national dramatist 
makes the Uueen in “ Cyftibelino n proudly tell the Roman 
general : — 

“ Bcmmher, sir, my fipge, 

The kings, your ancestor*^ together with 
The natural bttoVorw of ycmr iulo, Which stands, 

As Neptune’s park, ribbtd and paled in 
With rooks unsoateabkj and roaring waters— 

With bands that will not bear your enemies’ boats. 

But suck them typ to tli* topmasts. 4. kind of conquest 
Citisar mads here ; hut made not here Ma btag 
Or cam*, «nd taw, and overcame ; with sbaxne ^ 4 

# (The first that ever touch’d him) he was ead^T" 1 9 
From Off otir eoa§ts, twice beaten; and bkihiprping 
(Poor ignoraftt baubles i) on our terrible ; teirui * 

Like egg-shafts moved upon their surges— ©rack’d • 

As easily 'gftiwst our rocks : Joy Whereof 

The fumed CftfHdhtlan, Who at point 

{0 tfifrot fortune t) to master Crssw’s sword. 

Made Lud’Sbtown wfth sejoiciftg fires bright, 

And Brjtons strut with oourage/* ' f ; , 

# • ■ 

Nor was this miire boasting. Oft Castle 

look Sown— br#vo oven when the ’%>n*hft /WC$ ' barn© 
triunJ^hant along the l»q£, or when W : £ -blb^y^flfc-field tho 
lust, of the Saxon king* fctid cold. > yearrffavc come 

and goft. 0 , and though Roman soldier and Nonnan baron, in their 
powe^aftd pride, have passed away, a people mightier than they 
have risen up, with a loftier aim, and a mission moye divine. 

Still, Ob of old, bristling wfth guns and fttmed men, Dpor 
Castle watches the narrow strait that divides Etigluud., J&wn 
Frdtacc ; but thoro are symptoms f3|at its ch*Btifty is afrfempltifihed. 
(Stiver ugencios joi'c at Work; Beneath Ate Wavos fh&t foam ftrotmd 
rocky base runs thought frtfi pnd swift as tlft li^niiig fiash ; 
" and long be it cro War tlnfrliy «Saps the bond wliich/Tcaco an^ 
Science have joined to \ - 
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In the department dotted to machinery in the Great Exhibition j 
there was exhibited by Messrs. Whitworth, of Manchester, a " ! 
collection of turning, planing, ffbriifg, arid cutting machines, on 
a scale of extraordinary magnitude; and near them an instru- 
ment oh a smaller scale, by which magnitudes so minute os oven 
to elude the microscope h^vo been submitted to mechanical mea- 
surement* This admirable instrument is not a Acre object of scien- 
tific curiosity, but has been applied t<f purposes of tho greatest 
practical utility, by afford- 
ing means f<jp the establish- 
ing uniform standards of 
magnitude for taps, axles, 
and . other important com- 
ponent parts of machinery, 
among which it is as neces- 
sary to maintain uniformity 
as it is to have a uniform 
language or a uniform sys- 
tem of numeration. By tho 
instrument to which wo 
refer magnitudes arc actu- 
ally estimated which do 
not exceed tho onc-mil- 
liontfi part of an inch. 

Two perfectly plane and 
smooth metallic surfaces 
are first formed, partly by 
friction against, each other, 
and partly by abrasion with 
a peculiar tool. So piano 
•are the surfaces of metal 
thus* formed, that, when 
one is laid upon tho other, no ono part conies into closer con- 
tact thap another, and there is included between ^hem a stratum 
of particles of air, which act like infinitely smooth rollers, and 



. UOtT HEAD AND NUT SHAPING MACHINE. — MESSRS. WHITWORTH 
AND 00., MANCHESTER, , , # 

tho surfaced move in contact one with another with a degree of 
, freedom,' owing, to the lubricity *of the air, which mast be felt to 
b$._«eaceivod, however, tlio surfaces be brought so to- 
other as tibxelude the air, they are with groat difficulty scpaAted. 

. These suriWtj thus accurately formed are used w standards to 
test otherlfclane surfaces, bymeana of a metallic bit acted upon 
*py a rather com^icated^pparatus ; and if, from *a change of 
tomperntur#or other cause, thjs bar wtffer a change hi its length 


amounting to th<? millionth part of an inch, that change is Ten - 
. dered perceptible. # By tho apjdftation of this instrument, standard 
gauges for axles, taps, and qwqt parts of machinery in which it 
is desirable to maintain a strict uniformity, are constructed with 
unerring fidelity. * 

Our first engraving shows tho Self-acting Cog-wheel Cutting 
Machine ; it is what is called the*!) size, and ia used to cut, bevel, 
spin, and worm whogls t^ft. 6in. diameters and Din. in width. It 

both divides the distances 
and cuts the cog. It moves 
horizontally^* for different 
diameters of wheels, and 
i# used extensively by tlio 
makers of cotton machinery. 
Messrs. Itibbcrt and Thill 
havo long einco availed 
themselves of its services. 

The Self-acting Bjlt 
IIf.AU AND IS r FT SHARING 
Machine, seen in the en- 
graving, with double cutters 
to square two objects at a 
time, is used principally by 
manufacturers of locomo- 
tive and marine cugtucs. 
It cuts and shapes the 
hexagon nut. By the old 
method only one side of tlio 
hexagon was formed at a 
time; by this ingoniously- 
contrived machine two 
heads arc .cut at the same 
moment, and both sides of each hexagon. 

The Patent Knitting Machine, though small— measuring 
little more than 19in. in length and 12in. in height— is likely to 
prove extremely useful. It knits one stitch at a time, and pro- 
duces 420 stitches per minuto. It can be worked by either ha rift or 
steam power, and ono girl qan attend four machines. .The original 
idea of a machine to produce knitted work of a similar character to 



^PATENT KNITTING MACHINE. — MESSRS. WHITWORTH AND CO., 

# MANCHESTER. 

that of hand labour, was formed, and a model machine executed in 
wo<tf, by a Mr. Wild, m Englishman, filing, we believe, in the 
United States. The present jna*;hineia m improvement ontheabevr, 
wanted and patented by Hi© Messrs., Whitworth. Tho object of 
■ the lower bobbin shown in the engraving k to apply on additiona 
* thread for the purpose of strengtheniftg th<*koeU>f the stocking * 



oog-wheel cutting and dividing machine. — messes, w hit worth anti 
CP., MANCHESTER. 
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THE APTEEYX, 
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(Recertify added to tfys collection m the Royal Zoological Garden*, Regent* s^parkj 
lost seviUty 


Tits explorations of tho last sevlUty yean in Australasia and 
Polynesia have largely added to our knowledge in that branch of 
science fcnown as Natural History, Animals till then unknown, 
and whose structure was utterly opposed to all previously- 
received notions of animal physiology, were discovered in groat 
numbers : such as tho kangaroo and omithoryncus. Tho former 
has a pouch for to sorve as refuge for its young, in consoquchco 
of their being bom in a very premature state of development ; 
and the latter is an animal of the genus mammalia, with a duck’s . 
bill. It was difficult to say to what head in the old system qf 
classification such anomajios as these should bo referred. So that 
it was necessary to extend it vastly, to exorcise greater diligence 
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characteristics of which had beep exaggerated or softened dowr , 
as suited the purpose in view. At length LoriUBorby presented 
the roniains in question to the Zoological Society, by whom they 
were made the subject of the most care&l investigation, and a 
detailed description published. Sear oily had this been done, 
before the bodies of five if the birds arrived in London, some of 
which were preserved, and others dissected. This led to a much 
clearer knowledge of the species. 

Although it is quite true that the Apteryx has no wings, yet 
there are small members, nottiiblf an inch in length, growing out 
of yio spot in which the wings ought to be, if wo may use the 
expression. Tho feathers are soft and flexible, and furnished with 





and carp in the collection of, foots,, audio modify many conclusions 
] H’i haps too, in many instance^ hastily drawn. To the zoologist; 
therefore, the discovery of the islands iu tho South Paciftohas 
opened up a new and meet interesting field of research : apa one 
s of tlie strangest of tho many strange things wliioh here meet us 
is the Apteryx, so callod from two Greek words meaning “ win^- 

Por a long time nothing was know%^-|^illlngu1ftr animal, 
except what could be learned from some remains brought over by 
' the voyager, Shaw. Bu& notwithstanding the statements made 
by hlmi and the evidence 1 ’ afforded by the bones, Ac., which ho 
produced, bp most naturalists for nearly forty 

£ad«f$r existed, and that the deject of 
desefiptVon wds but a penguin or somo similar bird, the 
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oxtrejttoly fine beard fix hair ; so that the animal’ $ Covering has a 
a distance exactly the Appearance of coarse, ftuy Thestf chaitic- 
teristioa are quite sufficient to wonmbd us in referring it to tl>o 
fami^ of birds known as Cursors*, or Runners, sueh ks the 
ostrich and cassowary, and perhaps tlie extinct dodo. But the 
Apteryx differs Vtfctely from the general structural typo oh which 
all those birds Seem in sort to have been modelled. As it i» 
insectivorous, or insect-eating, its bill is long and attenuated like 
tha^jof'th^ curlew, to enable o$gs of fthlfeagi*, 

opd" caterpillars on which ve3yah«®* H (iml 

protected by a oontractile member; ^^^ head Uso 

whiskers of a oati The legs are, -long and powerful, fend in pio- 
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S ion to the sko of the bird 
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means of fended leaps* 

By &o native* of New Zealand it is called arfS tJ^y 

hunt it for the soke of its flesh, of which thev are extremely fond. 
The Apteryx is seldom found moving about in the day ; until the 
approach of night it bailee itself in the recesses of the forest, and 
then ventures forth in hooplas in search of food, which ^discovers 
in the darkness with the greatest ease. Its cry resembles the 
sound of a whistle, and it i* by imitating this that the hunters ore 


enabled to> take it It is sitiKOtimet chased by dogs, anrf at ot^* 
secured hf * suddenly coming UpOh it with a lighted torch, aiKid, 
being thus dazzled, it makes no attempt at flight; but it on all 
occasions defends itself with great vigour, by mbana of its leg?, a 
single stroke being often sufficient to inflict fevers injury. • Like 
all other wild birds which have-not the power of flight, it is now 
becoming extremely rare, and is never seen but* in remote soli- 
tudes. A live specimen has aBlength reached England hi safety 
a few weeks ago, and is no4j deposited in the garden* of the 
Zoological Society* - 
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St MAGYAR MINISTRY T tiL 
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5 ■ '“M ^Baion Joseph iotveoi. * ^ fltophen ifzechCuyi. # Gabriel 


Bartholomew Szemsre* 
“ “ - ‘ Klauatfl. ' 


4 ,%>:n pre^oua to the late struggle in Eingaiyy it was | Austrian rule. No man con serve two masters, nor can any man 
'.evident thfti^iha COW new ® n i°y P<3a<te and prespirHy under pursue two opposite lines of policy without suffering either of 
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ifiiVkmuPtbo Emperor of Austria was an absolute 
bis will alone j in Pesth he was a constitu- 
up by established laws, aim compelled to act 
tty with tlyj Diet. Under such circumstances, be would 
fly Seek, ns far as possible, to assimilate the institutions and 
p of government iff the two countries. But the traditions and 
hereditary policy of bis, family^ and bis ov*n loye of power, 

r ro utterly opposed to bis gra&ing representative institutions 
AustHn. ' No member of the Hapsburgh family was ever 
known to suffer any limits to his power to exiBt longer than be 
could help. All the bulwarks of popular liberty in the other states 
of the Austrian empire had boejj long ago destroyed ; and it was 
determined that in Hungary also they should speedily be removed, 
and that "she should become in all repeats aa Austria was^ s <s 
that/ wherever the black-eagle standard floated, life and limbs, 
liberty and property, should rest at the disposal of “ His Imperial 
Majesty.” There should be no division of authority— no divided 
allegiance. “ Jut (7<emr } aut mm to,” was his motto. “ I will 
Hot/* said he, “hamper find fatigue mysflf by Attempting to adapt 
nty policy to two states of things differing so widely. There must 
bft perfect unity and perfect Uniformity all over my dominions.*' 
jFhua, too, had every member of tho^House of Ilupsburgh spoken 
for two hundred years. 

rln the pages of Tnr, Working Man’s Friend we have been 
cndcavonring to give some account of "the various aggressions 
Committed by this family upon Hungarian liberty. From time to 
time they had mot with greater or less success. The Magyars had 
probated, petitioned, and remonstrated, and rocoivcd such answers 
its best accorded with tho strength and security of the Government 
for the time being. 

When the storm of revolution broke over Europe in the early 
part ofJfelA, and the people of Vienna rose and compelled Mettcr- 
nich to fly to England, the Assembly of Fosonia seized the oppor- 
tunity of laying their grievances before the throne, and demanding 
redress. Kossuth, Louis Batthyduyi, Stephen Szcrbmiyi, and 
Joseph Czirrtki, were sent as a deputation to Vienna for this purpose. 
After their departure, a number of young men, called “jurats,” 
or law-students, who assisted the deputies as decretal ies, formed 
the. i esolutiou of flying to tho assistance of the Viennese, whom 
they imagined to bo still engaged in an armed struggle with 
despotism. It was midnight on tho 14th of March ; the city was 
buried in tho profeundost repose; the fighting was over, and the 
cause of liberty had triumphed. Tho inhabitants were resting 
in sleep after the fatigues of the bairicadcs; here and there, from 
hospitals and private houses, a light shone dimly into tho dark 
street, from the chambers where tendor affection was watching by 
the weary couches of the wounded ; and in the re ceases of his 
palace, the perjured tyrant groaned with chagrin at his defeat, 
and hungered, hyena- like, for moro blood. Suddenly the sound 
of military music was hoard -the measured troad and wild hurrahs 
of armed ftitm. The. people rushed to the windows, thinking it 
was a reinforcement to the effuse flf absolutism come to renew the 
conflict. But tho March moon gleamed coldly, yet kindly upon 
the national flag of Hungary ; and the patriotic songs, as they 
rang through the still night-air, seemed like, pman# chanted before j 
tho altar of freedom, The jurats had arri ved, and the Emperor . 
forthwith cofifldotl to Lotus Battbyanyi the taa$ of forming a 
cabinet which should possess tho full confidence of the Hungarian 
nation*, with the stipulation, hofrovor, that the Minister pf 
Foreign Affturs shuuld reside at Vienna. 

Their return was expected at iVsth with tumbling anxiety. 
From all the houses tho tricoloured’ flag was hung out. Crowds 
* promenaded the •streets, talking over the nows of tho day, and 
speculating upon tho probable Jesuit of tho agitation. The 
Btudcnta, waiters," and others of the youthful part of the popula- 
? tion, surrounded the doors of tho building in which the Diet sat, 
and sought to influence it to vindicate their rights.by force at 
once. But, confiding in tho justice of their^cause, mid deg/rous 
that they should not ho the aggressors m iag bigglo which must 
of necessity cause so much bloodshed, sfflfifm appeals were at 
once suppressed. The arrival of the couriers.yith the good nevs 
at last put an, end to afi^oubt and difficulty. ; • ' 

The deputation returned in triumph and all parties hailed the 
jCwperinf’s concession as tho inauguration of a new eta iaihAis- 
^;toiry of Battbyanyi was President of tho Odfincili 


Bartholomew Ssemero, Minister ofi the Interior ; Francis fie ak, 
Minister of Justice ; Prince Paul Esterhazy, Minister of Foreign 
Affair*} to reside at Vienna^— and It will be seen hereafter that the 
arrangomeht exactly suited Prince Paul’s tast^, Txwia Kossuth, . 
Minister of Finance ; eCount Szoch&iyif Minister of Public Works t 
Baron Eotveos, Minister of Public Instruction ; Colonel Lwarus 
Meszaroa, Minister of “War ; and Gabriel, Klauzri, Minister of 
Commerol, 

Into the history of all that this ministry accomplished— of the 
noble part it played in tho heroic but disastrous Struggle that foL‘ 
lowed, our space will not hero pesmit us to enter. At tho htifcd 
of the list stands Louis KoaAth, the Hampden of Hungary, who 
breasted the torroi* of despotism when°it ran highest and strong- 
est ; and he still lives t<f labour for freedom. Next liim stands 
“ his poor friend, Louis Battbyanyi,” as ho so feelingly called him 
in his speech at Southampton. Many others of his grilarft com- 
panions in the field and forum wander over the w&ld penniless 
and forlorn, or pine in the dark dungeons pf Austrian fortresses 
bulP Louis Battbyanyi, the true, tho tender-hearted, rests hotter 
in his bloody grave. In tho last hour of mortal anguish, ho 
sought to escape" a felon’s death by committing suicide, He was 
disooverod when his purpose was hut half accomplished, and was 
brought out, faint with loss of blood, and executed. As he was ’a 
brave man while he lived, Ills courage did not forsake him at the 
last hour. Ilis dying breath was spent in instructing his wife 
to bring up his children in unfaltering hatred to Austria, and we 
believe that the wife of such a man will not provo unfaithful to 
a trust so saerpd. 

And there is Esterhazy, with his mild, courtior-liko face— ft 
prince, a nobleman, “well known in the highest circles;” but 
this is all that can bo said of him. Ho is, we believe, the only 
one amongst these nine men who afterwards proved a recreant to 
the cause of his country, lie denounces Kossuth through tho 
medium of the English press, and alleges that a large, section of 
this Magyar Ministry was the wliolo time distinguished by its 
red-hot Radicalism; thlt he joined it only with tho view of 
seconding the efforts of tho moderate party, and preserving the 
connexion with Austria. He charges his coadjutors with gross 
broaches of faith, ned yet acknowledges that he still continued to 
hold office witSi them. In fact, ho never resigned his post until 
holding it became dangerous— until Jcllaehich was advancing 
ugon Hungry at the head of tho Croats^ Then, when it was 
the duty of a brave man to stand true to his convictions, and 
support tho cause of justice and liberty, on which side soever ho 
boliovod thorn to be — then he fled. And during the war he re- 
mained shut up in his caBlle a voluntary prisoner. When all was 
over, he came forth, and repaired to Vienna, to charm the sense- 
less crowd of fashion in saloons of tho capital by the glitter 
of diamonds upon his embroidered coat, and to boast of his having 
out the connection- of the “ low” vulgar, who fought so br&vely, 
and died so well for great principles. *And his son, a major in 
the National Guard of Vienna, immediately upon the news of the 
surrender of Goergey, joined the army, and flew«to the scene of 
slaughter (for all fighting had coased), and performed fhe part; that 
on “officer and gentleman” in fhe Austrian service is expected 
to trite, by sharing in the women-flogging and murders ofHaynou. 
But tho Esterhazy family has largo estates, and, let: man’* 
honour faro as it may, estates mhst be looked to. And tho 
Battbyanyi who writes to thank the prince for his attack upon 
Kossuth, is not any of tho Batthyanyis who have figured so finely 
in Hungarian annals, but another and Very different one, whose 
name is better known in the haunts of folly than on tented fields 
or in'Wls of council. ; 

Al a man is known by the company he keeps, 96 .also be is 
known by the enemies- ho makes, and to havo merited the slander 
and reviling of such men as these is the best title the Magyar 
Min rt try could have to our respect Truth is dafly more and more 
gaming the tij/fjitoA over men’s minds, The days are hurt pass- 
ing away when the merits of * cause are judged by'ita failure or 
success. Diplomatic tricks ore last falling into contempt ; and 
B^tory,rwhile she holds up the Osar and tho*Emporor, Haynau 
fend Esterhazy, as the representatives of barbarous ffitce and 
shameless ^treachery, will embalm the nine xmffies stand at 
the head of this article in the memories of all ^esmrationa, 
u -voids of hope to ill who fight la *003*1* of freedom. 



THE LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 


HAND SCREENS IN CROCHET. 

{fatn*th0m4nttooh0t,M$408l4.) 

Matsbuls.— 5 ak om of nch ^crk Hue purse silk, $ skeins of 
fine and pure gold flwwfcdj * Boulton's crochet kook, No. 18; 2 
yards of dark blue sift: 2/nches. deep ; % yards of to wire,^ 

and i yard of whit© jpwi^-Naplos. «1 pair oi screen bandies. 

Of conrso silk of any 0 &»r colour maybe us^, if blue will not 
correspond with the furniture. Green locks very handsome with 
gold, and scarlet with silver. The metal thread used must bo of 
the very best description only. 

Begin by making six gold flowers, thus : — 26 ch., close in 19th 
for a round, X 7 ch., s.c. under loops X twice, 7 ch., slip on the 
closing of the roifud— thus there arc three loops in the centre oiy* ; 
work under the chain of tlio first, 1 s.c., l d.e., 6 to., 1 d.c., 1 s/c. 
Under the centre one, 1 s.c., I d.c., 9 t.c., 1 d.c,jfi' s.c. ; and the* 
third loop like the first. Slip on the base of the flower, and 
work down the 19 chain in s.e. 

Six of those flowers arc to be made, and afterwards aowed on 
the silk, radiating from the centre, and each occupying the middle 
of one side of the hexagon. * 

Fan tub Sokekn (beginning^ in the centre). —-'With the blue 
silk, moke a chain of six, and close into a round. 

1st: Xl d.c,, 5 e.h., miss none, X 6 times. 

2nd : X 6 t.c. on d eh., 6 ch., miss 1 d.c., X 6 times. 

3rd : X 7 t.c., (beginning on the last of 5 ell.), 5 eh., X fi times. 

Continue in this manner, increasing the t.c. stitches by 2 nt 
each section of thp hexagon, in every round, until there are 33 t.c. 
n each division, always making 6 chain between. Then s.c. nil 
round, adding the silk flowers where they occur— that is, over the 
8th, 17th, and 26tb of tho 33 t.c. in etch section. The flowers 
are made in the following manner* — 12 ch., close into a loop at 
the 7th, 6 ch, s.c. under loop, 8 eh., s.r. under loop, fi ch., slip at 
the atom, X & oil., s.c. under first loop of 'fi, X ^ times, *5 ch., 
s.c. under the loop of 8, * 7 times, f 5 eh., s.c. u*ricr loop of (I, 
t live times ; s.c. down the chain, and ermtinuo the round. 

The gold flowers nruto be worked in the same way, ^nd attached 
over the centre of each 6 chain which form the corners of tfle 
hexagon. Work a chain all round, catching up the p’oints of the 
flowers at regular intervals, aud then work two rounds of s.c., 
with 3 stitches in one at the points. 

Do all the crochet work of these screens rather tightly. Sow 
oil the large gold flowew, passing the ends through the centre loop 
of the screens, and form a little rosette of X fi chains, s.c. in the 
round, X repeated to close tlio middle. 

To Make w tite Schjw.ns. — C ut out a hexagon, the exact size 
of the crochet, in paper, and bend the wire into the same form, 
Bo vdty particular that the wire frame shall be true and connect. 
Cover it on*both sides with white silk, qvor one side of which 
sew the crochej* It will only require to be fastened rouhd the 
edges. Tho fringe must then be laid on, the handles attached, 
and tho screen is complotod. 

If preferred, the back qf *th« screen may be covered with silk 
of tho colour of the crochet, os more durable than white. 


LAMP MAT (IN CEOCHET), # # 

MaMuax*.^ skeins of whito netting silk, and 9 skeinweach 
of four shades of cerise ditto, the darkest boing almost brown, 
and the lightest a rich, and brilliant cerise. A bank of rather 
large steel beads, a string of sl^ort square steal bugbs, an^l oz. 
of fluted ditto, ^ inch long. A skein of rather .Am. white cotton 
cord, and H rings. Tapered, indented crochtfynook, No. 22. 
Begin with the darkest cerise, and do not change unffi the directions 
require it* * f * V 

1st Bound : With this silk work 8 s.c. on the etidof the cord, 
and iffl^a rtund, after which 6 s.c. to sectiro it. » 

2nd (Curia© and wliite) : X 1 cerise in the samp st iteb tho 


“ • * 

3rd : X 1 corise worked .in the same Stitch as the last two, 3 
white, 2 cerise in one, X fi times. x « • 

4th : Like 3rd, with 5 white jftsteod of 3. 

‘5th: X 1 cerise in tho earn/ stitch as tho last two, 7 ighite, 4 
Cerise in 1, X fi times. * 

6th : X 1 come in the same as tho last 4, XI whito (tho last 2 
being over 2 cerise), 4 Cerise in one, X 6 times. 

7th * X 1 cerise on the next Stitch, 13 whito, I cerise on I, 3 
on tho centre one of 6, X fi times. 

81h: Like 7th, with 15%* kite. jChangc to the next shade of 
cerise. 

91h : X 1 cerise on next, 8 white, 1* cerise, 8 wlyte, 1 corise, 
3 corisQ on centre of 6, X fi times. # 

10th : .X 1 cerise on ngxt, 8 white, 3 ^rise (the second over 1 
oerise), 8 whito, 1 cqrisc, 3 in 1, X 0 times. * 

11th : X 1 cerise on next, 6 white, 3 cerise, J white, 1 eoriso, 

1 white, 3 coriflo, 6 white, 1 uprise, 3 in 1, X fi times. 

12th : X 1 corise in next, 6 white, 11 cerise, 6 white, 1 corise, 
3 in 1, X 6 times. # 

Next shade of cerise. * 

13th: X 1 corise in next, 5 white, 5 corise, 2 whito, 1 cerise, 

2 white, 5 cerise, 5 white, 1 cerise, 3 ill 1, X 6 times. 

14th : X 1 cerise in next, 7 white, 3 corise, * 1 white, 2 
cerise, * twice, 1 white, 3 cerise, 7 whito, 1 cerise, 3 in 1, X Jf 
times. 

16th : X 1 cerise in next, 11 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
11 white, 1 ceriHC, 3 in 1, X fi times, 

# 16th (Lightest cerise) : X 1 cerise in the same stitch as the 
last 3, 13 whito, 2 cerise, 1 white, 1 eoriae, 1 whito, 2 cerise, 13 
■white, 4 corise in 1, X 6 times. 

17th: X 1 cerise in the next, 16 white, 3 cerise (over 1 w., 1 
c., 1 w.), 1G white, 1 cerise, 3 in 1, X 6 times. 

18th* X 1 cerise on next, 18 white, 1 cerise, 18 wliite, 1 cerise, 

3 cerise in 1, X fi times. 

19th . X 1 cerise in next, 39 white, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, X 
6 times. 

20th : X 1 corise in 1, 2 whito, X 2 cerise, 3 white, * 7 times, 
2 cerise, 2 white, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, x 6 times. 

21st : X 1 cerise in next, * 3 white, 2 cerise, * 8 times (tho 

white over white, the ccrisfc over cerise), 3 white, 1 ccriw, 3 

cerise in 1, X fi times. 

22nd : X 1 cerise in next, 3 white, * 1 cerise, 2 white over 2 

cerise, 1 e., 1 w., * 8 times, 2 more white, 1 corise, 3 cerise in 1, 

X fi times, 

23rd: X 1 cerise in next, 3 white, * 1 cerise, 4 uhijjc, X 8 
times, l cerise, 3 wliite, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, X 6 tigics. 

24th : Entirely cerise, workgig 3gn l at all the six points. 

26th . White and cerise alternately, a single stitch of each, 
with 3^in 1 nt the points. 

2Gth : All cerise, increasing, as before, at the oorners. 

* This completes tho centre of the mat. Now cover six of the 

rings with th^darkest cerise, 12 with the lightest, 12 with the 
2nd lightest, and 24 with white. They arc to be done in s.e. 
Tlio darkest are sowed in tho centre of each side of the hexagon, 
with a white at each side, and two more (joined together) above 
it. The lightest tense are placed at the points, tho two being joined 
together, and one to tho mat. Those form the extreme points, and 
tho other twelve are placed to connect the lightest rings w.ith the 
white, Tho short square busies ftp threaded, with some of the 
beads, to form a cross in the centre of each of tho whito rings > 
tho other rings have a cross of beads only. AU the rings aro 
sowed together, and to tho mat. • 

Tho elegant fringe round tho edge is formed of the long stool 
bdj^es, connected with each other at the outer edge by a chain of 

4 stool beads. TSteifcdbu's slipped down them to connect taem 
with tha, rings, and a single bead is threaded at tho base of each. 
The «do rings have 6 bugles e^ch, placed* ftt equal distances ; tho 
comers have 8 ; and 1 is placed' whore ivory two rings am joinod. 

This mat would be wry beautiful if worked in white and 
shades of green, with gold beads and Ijugles, • 

* * 



sogreitft variety 
j$t afcyles of work, and all 


that ft tiuxrangh acquaintance 
tetik ttiem is extremely de- 
sirable to all Who wish cither 
to save or to increase their 
newg*! * . 

The present style of dress 
is remarkable for its elaborate 
decoration ; from the gold- • 
and-pearl-embroiderod velvet 
slipper, to «Jho point - lace 
head-dress, scarcely an articlo 
belonging to the toilofc but 
furnishes evidence of the 
skill of the needlewoman: 
whilst those who excel in 
any one branch of work can- 
not fail to fin'd a pleasant and 
profitable employment for 
their time. 

The first and most expul- 
sive kind of work is that on 
velvet, silk, leather, or any 
similar material, and of which 
such magnificent specimens 
were socto in tho Austrian, 
Belgian, aid Eastern depart* 
monts of the Exh ibition. The 
designs usually represent 
flowers, birds, or arabesques, 
worked in silks of various 
colours, intermixed with gold 
and silver bullion, pearls, and 
beads. 

Anotlfcpr kind is embroidery 
on muslin or cambric, used 
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hand screen,— ( to page 31.) 
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For dresses, handkerchiefs, 
and an infinite variety of 
articles. . This kind of em- 
broidery consists partly of 
raised work, partly of open 
and ornamental stitches. The 
raised work is termed satin 
stitch^ and Is done with soft 
cotton. ; , 

Muslin jdppUqw is another 
style, and is«at pre#M(t very 
much in !««?. -*'. It .consists 
of muslin Or. . aintoto bid on 
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thicker , m&imai, and the 
ground in net- Ornamental 
Mkm, m often tntroduccd 

J b*mdit$g may he termed 
an inferior sort, of embroidery 
It is Tory quickly done, tttul 
the offeot is pretty; kul, Of 
eorae, it is not so intrimri- 
eally valuable w the other 
kinds of wmk. ,? 
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• HlS^OIf^l EVENTS. 





HENR? III. AW) SIMON EE MONTFORT. 


Esixrnn fandom is the growth of many an heroj$ age. It was 
not nursed in silken pleasures, nor horn in king's palace*, but on 
the broad battle-field, amidst the swords of the brave -and lion- 
hearted. As Wordsworth, in onfi of his noblest sonnets, writ§B— 

w .In W hallfare bung 1 ' v ,{ 

Armoury of the Invincible *knlghta of old. 

"We nmttsbe free or die who speak the tongue ' 

That ShaJwpeamspakc-dhe faith and morals held * 
That^Bftlgott held—ln everything we’re sprung • 

, Sfwartb^ be*t blood—bave title# roaniiblU.” )• 

If VUf 'vVhrbnjclCs toll of timm when English frptdcm was 


e # 'i* 

withered up-rwhen hope seemed about to leave the land— when 
, the free man appeared on the point of becoming a serf or a slave 
— they can^alsQ tell how, in the dark hour ^f fStromity, the 
sturdy yeoman and mailed baron rallied for the "cause of right 
against might, and how* before them quailed crowned and mitred 
tyranny. With ns, resistance to kingcraft— that kingcraft which 
led ono Stuart to the scaffold, and sent another to wander on the 
face of •the earth, an outcast % m his cagtotry and his throne— 
is not merely ah abstract right,' but an. ancient precedent as well. 
The *£ree barons of old ▼ero, npt tho intm tamely to submit to the 
grouping pretensions of royalty, and more than once they com- 




TIIE ILLUSTRATE!) EXHJB1T0H, 


to ho obedient to them, The feudal baron 
hM his ftndt% kit %> had his virtues m will, and oho of the 
%mUM‘ Of them \as the tenacity with •which ho maintained his 
right# against the hmnarch, and his firm determination to leave 
to hi# SOns, in this respect, ns glorious a heritage as his own. 

(Jfthis spin We have one illustration in the collision that took 
place betwocn the barons and thAion of the ofaveft John. And, 
in tnitli^snch an illustration was ?oqnirod hy tlvo eircnhistmiees 
' of' the time. The 1 Third Itcnry^iad broken every premise he had 
made. Aliens ruled the land- - "English treasure was squandered 
on them — English freedom was sacrificed %> them. The'Jfcople 
remonstrated day by day, buff in vain. “ Sfcafuring people/’ 
such wn# their language, a avoid (ha ports of England as the dens 
of pirates, and those pirates are but tho executioners of your 
royal will. They despoil merchants of the articles of their traffic 
with, such rapacity, that commerce, lately so flourishing, is quite 
eui off between this country and the nations of the Continent. 
Even the fishermen dam not bring the jywluco of their nets into 
the market-plarte, and are compelled to cross the Channel, and to 
brave the dangers of the sea, in order to escape the rapacity of 
your purveyors. Your nets of pict^, which ought to edify your 
subjects, become a shameful and sacrilegious scandal in their 
ey^os, when they know that your numerous wnx-lighU and silk 
ntufk, with which you dock tho nltar and the priests in your 
processions, hnvo been torn from those who rightfully possessed 
■ them." But, wearied Of remonstrance, they felt tho time hud 
come flu* action— and the hour brought the man ! 
f Among the favourites of the sovereign was the son of that 
Simon do Montfort who had attained bo gloomy a renown in tho 
crusade against the Albigcnses. This son, by right of his mother 
Arnieiu, held, the fief at tho earldom of Leicester, and came to fix 
himself^ in England, whore he espoused this Princess Eleanor, 
* win! or" of the King, and widow of the Earl of Pembroke. Ilis 
position or name, as an alien, and tho favours of the King, con- 
tributed alike to make him unpopular iff the beginning. But he 
had tho art of soon winning tho good graces and tho confidence 
of the Church and of the nobles, and became their recognised 
leader fid with stand inutile royal schemes. 

* *Tho King had nominated him governor df tbe thdh English pro* 
wore and dependency of Guienno, in Franbe. In this governor- 
ship his administration was marked by iMplirafilo severity, and 
numerous accusations wore consequently preferred against him. 
IlCnry III. would haw had him convicted, but in vain ; and the 
Kihg, ha his tinker, disparaged him to his rabto Hbfoidflll the court, 
mid called him a traitor. The Wifil httiFbr fcb^otteh or for- 
givem and Simon do MontfoH wbiht nrifit Hie toyfil presence burn- 
ing with revenge . The eohfi^erfttediikrohs irtade Him thOir loader. 
They acted widely, IK Wild hate fen impossible to bubo fotmd 
a more fitting head. ’ 

The King having sttiVimon^l, in 1258, a Council fit Vest- 
minster, in order to ohtlhi blfeWe* tdWfirAA tig Abnqnest of Sicily, 
Leicester, too Riming Wore the m this fount jiutlk- 

ment, eimbcM fit hUhouse thc Mdebs bf to biorgy find nobility, 
Next d&$ lllbjr jiroeeftded ifi full iiHrtotir fotoc apfcftaod String. 
Among thd^ j$0Mnt tfabrt 1^8; IfeMifl ofEftgknd ; < 

HumpHtoyBahun, WKb Constable ; find tbb |dfbrfui Ete of 
Warwick ’ and The rt#avii^ i«mpfiHyb| this 

sketch givfia nfidk idWyjf tbo seomi that 
As soon as tho Kinmmfa his appoarnnbfy vfy fafctti fiti# tfe* 
stford#, and domtmdeq|ff renewed oath to ftfugna fmarta, and the 
luMltiofi of twelve lords to his council, for carrying out the 
necessary refonqp, Honry submitted. A new parliament was 
convoked at Oxford, on the „L 1th yf June, 1288. There the King 
swore again to observe the Great Ch iricr. and made several im- 
portant concessions, Imowria* the Statutes or Provisions of Oxford. 
The fulsome lft^fifin* of a Inter age termed this " the mad 
Pwliantent." " ^ '■* h* a ■ 

Among other points* it wfis decided that Parliament Should 
meet, in foil right, three time# fi year—in February, June, and 
October— that the freeholder# should choose n new sheriff annu- 
ally ; that sheriffs, judges, treasurer, find Glum eollor, ahotUtf every 
yfittr iWtbrv ah account^ their administmtiem ; that too baron# 
JGbt tfrfcmling the jndiciAF sitting# of toe Sheriffs #honld not bC 
, pitied any tyorc ; that foreigners should no longer bo appointed \ 
%#dorS or kWistit of <Wlcs ; that no one should 'henceforth ] 


plant now forests, or let too rewontffs of shires. Biutdly, tWelye 
persons were appointed to hol'd toe proxies of the ivsSTef the 
mombeta of ihirli ament in tho various sittings, so as to save tho 
delay and expense of too frequent journeying# from place to piece 
It was not the day ortailwnys. 

Soon discord arose between Gloucester and Leicester, and 
Henry IIL thought the opportunity propitkute for the recover)’ of 
his propeiry, , A. civil war was tho consequence ; and Leicester, 
assisted by tho Frinoe of ^Yalos, reduced tho Kiq£ to ignominious 
ternis, concluded on tha^lfith of June, 12G3. Again Henry made* 
an effort, which terminated^* hia’dhptivity, eifooted* at toe battle 
of Lewes, in Surbux. m 

Leicester Avas now ub^luto in England. < Tlic nobles turned 
against tlim, but ho was a man of gr& resources, and, as if he 
had looked far down into futurity^ hr- smuinouod tbu people to his 
aide. Tho eohcessidns extorted from the selfish opibirion.of a 
tyrannical adventurer were the small beginnings of the rights and 
privileges which the Comindhs of England ftfknviu da attained. 
The odmisaidn of the Commons into tho eonstituti >n of ]‘ctl la- 
ment was not, however, inode law till tho reign of FdwKl’d 1., 
in 1 20 o , when a writ front the royal hand confirmed tit# new 
power. • * 

Prince Edward, whom Leicester had kept, as a hostage for the 
fulfilment of tho King’s enforced promises, managed toy escape 
and to levy an nrrny, which surprised that of the revolted poor, 
with the advantage of numbers and position. Leicester foil that 
his hour was passed, and, when lie surveyed the fine appearance 
of the hostile array, he exclaimed : “ By the army of St. Jttmos 
they have profited by our lessons ! May Qrnl have mercy on our 
souls, for our bodies are theirs 1” Nor was tho prayer unneces- 
sary- when the battle had drawn to a close, of Simon dq ifont- 
fort nought remained but the lifeless clay. 

Whatever opinion may be formed df the charrfoter of the Em 1 
of Leicester -of his ambition and rapacity- -it must Still he 
acknowledged that Ins n^ompts fit refonn were productlAV of 
lasting benefit# to the kingdom by laying the foundation of the 
liberties which we now enjoy. At. this conclusion we arrive veiy 
rapidly : where parliaments lire not held, the people are virtually 
Blaves, Our ^prfieentalivo system, being more boneficiid than 
Uiofle of dther countries, from the fact that it had the power bf the 
purse, has done much for EngLito liberties, tt has watelmd over 
th. 2 m ; — it has J sheltered them;— they bn Vo grown hardy and 
flourishing beneath it# tender care. We imagine few will c5i«f>uto 
this point, and it. is oquully clear that our representative system 
wn# fully dovelopcd Under, fiimon do Montfort. The authority ,.f 
Habtttti d(icides this question. In his splintdid tbprk on* the 
u Middle Ages,” ho say# 

“ The principle of ropres;mtation, in its Widest Me/ cun lifird'y 
be unknown to arty government, not purely df'moerflticai. Jo 
almost every country the Sense of tbe lb undorittood to )»• 
sicken by a part, find tbe deuYioiis of a^iart Arc bkd!% ujjon tin* 
k-liole. Amofik aur ancestors; the lord stood in thb place of hi-. 
Viiaifils, and, still moto uuqnostionably, the nbk^ in tl 
hioriki. Ilic syrifim; indeed, of eceWsiirilicSiii cAlhdl^ 


A tenifeht^r M Appl 1. 


A* organs of the Church, tosierl ut 
fih esipinss represenktian, find hiU 
cation to national assemblies fhdri fc^nlliAr, 

11 the first instaridadf ocoufl in our 

- i# fodr Willfem, if we 

may rely on Hoveden, caused twelve Med in the oUstoni^ - 

of England to he ehost)n # from each county, who wero sworn to* 
inform him rightly of their laws ; and those, so ascertained, , w*rc 
ratified by the consent of the great- council. Tliis Sir Matthew 
Hak assorts to^ho ‘as sufficient and effectual a Parliament ns 
over w«e hold m England.’ But there is no appearance tlmt 
these twelve deputies of each county word invested with any 
High* authority than that of deckring tlioir ibefont usag^. No 
Stress eon tie laid, at least, on this insulated and) anpuialoiis as- 
sembly, toe existence of which is only learned fcfin &n Histonah 
of a cpntury lator. ‘ : v 

y ? ci find notliing that can arrest opr attention in sparobing out 
toe origin of county niproicijfffition till We eotofi tg a writ in too 
fifteenth yhr of John, dirceted to oil too In Moving 

tom#: Rex Yieccomiti N„, hti&p, op>. " 
omnes milites baUivre turn qui mmimoSiti fucr^nt pBSl npud 
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Jfps a die Omftyim Sanctorum in qttimtorito dies 
voairc fiwi fta oaia amis suis : corpora veto flfarcmura eirm amis 
smgrdariter, ot^mtmr dmretoi militea do comitatu tuo, illuc 
♦venire facias ad onpdom tmnnimun, ftd loquondurn. nobiscum do 
nogotiis rcgrii ndstri. for the explanation of this obscure writ, I 
must refer to what Prjnno has said ; hut it r emails ptelflematioai 
whether these four knights (the only clauSo which eftmorhsour 
purpose) were to bo elected by the county, or return ed^ lit ihb 
nature of a jutyf at the discretion of the sheriff. Since there itt 
no sufficient proof whereon teb decide, wo can only say With hesi- 
tation that there may Have Writ Oil ft stance of county teprtaftta- 
tion in the fifteenth, yoayftf John. • 

“ Ate may next ad vortJw a prrtetice|* of which there is a clear 
proof in the reign of Henry Xtl. Subsidies granted in Parliament 
were assessed, not as in former thhes, by the justices upon their 
circuits, buff by knight freely chosen in the county-court. This 
appears by two writs, <me of the fbdfah and one of the ninth year 
of Henry III, At a fcubaeqnent period, by a provision off the 
Oxford Parliament 4n 1258, every county elected fqur,< knights to ; 
inquire into grievances, and deliver their inquisition into Patffia- 
moot. 

“The next writ now extant, that wears the appenrciflte of p&ribV- 
mcfttftry^ojn'yaentation, is in the thirty-eighth year of llohif ttt. 
Tins, after reciting that the earls, barons,* and other grotf tnon 
(cueteri magnates), were to meet at Tendon three WOfekS ftftet 
Easter, with horses and arms, for tho purposd of sfcttfhg into 
(bv?o<my, requires the sheriff to compel flit within his Jurisdiction, 
who hold twenty pounds a-yeav of the king in chief, or Of tloSO 
iu ward of tho king, to appear at the same tithe and pkeo ; ahd 
that, besides those* mentioned, ho shall eflusfc to frbitift betere the 
king’s council at Westminster Oh tho fifteenth diy ftftnr Boater, 
two good and discreet knights of his county; Wlioth the mbri 01 | 
the county slutif have chosen ter this purpose, in the stead of all 


and each of the^to consider, along with the knights of other* 
counties, what aid they will grant the kin| in Sftch an amorgftcy. 
In the 'principle of election’, and in tho qJuject of the assembly 
which was to grant money, this certainly resembles a summon* 
to parliament. ^Jicre arc, indeed, anomalies, sufficiently roxwirk- 
able upon the fago of tlio w#fc, wliich distinguish this meeting 
from a regular parliament. ‘ But when tho scheme of attaining 
money from the commons of tfhjffcs through the consent of their 
representatives had once been entertained, it was easily applicable 
to more formal counejja of the nation. 

“ A few years later there appears another writ analogous to a 
summons. Bitting tho contest between Henry III. and Hie 
confederate barons in 12#1, they presumed to call a sort of Par- 
liament, summoning three knights out of every county, so cum 
tractaturos super communibus negotiw regui. This we learn 
only by an opposite writ issued by tho king, directing the sheriff 
to , enjoin these knights, who had boon convened by tin* Earls of 
Leicester’' and Gloucesflr to their mooting at* St. Alban’s, that 
tiny should repair instead to the king at Windsor, and to nnnlhc 
place, nobiscutn super pnemissis colloquium linbituros. It is not 
absolutely certain that theffe knights were elected by their re- 
spective counties. But even if they wore bo, this assembly has 
much loss the appoatancc of a Parliament than that in tho thirty- 
eighth of Henry tit. 

“ At length, in the year 1285, the forty-ninth of Henry 111., 
while ho was a captive in the hands of Simon do Montfort, writ * 
were issued in his name to. all tho sheriffs, directing them to 
return two knights for tho body of their county, with two citizens 
or burgesses for every city and borough contained within it. 
This, therefore, is the epoch, at which tho represented! uii of tho 
Commons becomes indisputably manifest? even should wc reject 
altogether the mow equivocal instances of it which have Just been 
enumerated.” 


WORKS ’OP GREAT MASTERS. 


oatfAltitflAL setriAuRH dy jEaj* DEpactbA 


We present our readers with two specimens of tat Sculp- 

ture, rich and noble in design, and highly finished in workman- 
ship. They belong to a felicitous era of the aids, the middle and 
the latter half of the Seventeenth cenftury. Ih the beginning of 
the century following a style less pure was introduced. Minute 
and crowded decoration, and a meretricious and artificial pretti- 
nc.s-,, took the place of tha4 bold, free, clear style, which ter a long 
period had characterised the principal productions in this de- 
partment of ark « 

Our iUuftratione represent with grea^ fidelity two VaftiiM 
Fu in pics of the^geiuua* and skill of Jean Levavtrk, the famous 
arehfteut, designer, and engraver. While a marvellous power is 
bIio^s n in the details, each of which rivets the eye in huccos- 
Hton, the beauty of general term and outline in tho whole 
vase has boon preserved with core. This is a point, soon nver- 
. looked in the degeneracy of taste. But here tho whole effect, 
jvhic.h may bo termed* the substance •and climax ■ ofb that re- 
sult at which the sculptor aims, is not sacrificed to minuteness 
of detail. He lias not been bewildered by own teeming 
fancies ; they are distinct, h armonious, ^subordinated . They are 
clear without being sharp, and rich without being florid. The 
grouping is as dmmatie and os explicit as it could jhftye boon made 
in a painting, and ,,tho figures have the advantage of |<d§ 
relievo. We have, not surface merely* but real jli^^ in c»gfiisite 
proportion. Thore is, besides, the cjiortn of 
In tlio first vase the figures oro busy in wfet ivo inight almost 
tf>] m a littlo limdsfiape. There is a grand, bold, rude, and staggy 
mythological nu>ft«te r ; there are fruits, flowers, and, leaves ; and 
all te dehea%£f «^cU us deeply chasod. ; • 

Itilltf trajtf illustration we have also ft mytholrigiced subject i 
N4tudj|' is about to flclelmd ffom |is 


coral halls where he h%nS over the deep kcu. The naiads are 
peeping from their weedy ho Were. The rude immortal who 1ms 

change of the steeds of ‘ { Po3e{(ta-on Einosichthon" (the Jlonieric 
name. of Neptune) is freatr&ihifcg them while the droa-i monureh 
descends ; and the whole vision of the sculptor teems wilh life 
and Cnn-gy. ThO legs df the horse, with his front paws ^dunged 
in the water, seem to move i ^md Jlre water itiudf, which is an 
clemeiii disthij^uisbill^ this vase from the other, flows, to to 
speak* in bmf and placid waves at the prcsonoe of ite king, it in 
jfiifjfiiaiifJ lit»^ gold, or bronze, or silver should be made by the 
, 11 tliisol to convev' these ideas, to exhibit such a kccu.' 


kfwHaltffl KteiaBtory. 
fbti frith of Louis XI 


Thfi frith m Louis XIV. was highly favourable to ait. What- 
ever tlte ftlilts of that splendid erring } ipau, he certainly hud aii 
Open hand fehd a smiling eoUnterianee^ifedr genius. Among the 
emiiicut artists to whom Jus encouragements opened the road of 
fame OAd pteapority was he of whoso fikill we aro onablcd to give 
our d specimen iu the two r fine ongin vines which we, have . 

-bc^WMlkg. \ 

MtUt iK Lkpautius, was bom in 1G17. In his youth he 
#1.8 bo#ixd ftfo'ontico to ft joined or hduso carpenter, who in- 
ducted Wth » rieteettts of drawing Mo not only quicklv 
'WMlifwtt.MM emtimpti and became an 

ftbte draiUSbteafi* but >I»o t fin&hvd Endued with 

of tOlent^ he published a grout num- 
ber of arebitoeturai docorutious, embracing a variety of subjects-* 
oluwm^y-pioi^os, vasos, ceilings, .interiors ^ rooms, Ac, All these 
plans, or suggestions, discover a fertile ffud brilliant imogindtimi. 
He .never beeame, properly speaking, , or in the more teehmeal 
sense, an architect ; but he deservba a separate mention oh account 
of the extraordinary influence which hcSexcr^d iqiou thd art of 


ar, KmTOUudffi by hia conch Stewing retinue, and to enter the I his time, and hpon contemporawortists. Jtn 1677 Lcjumtn>#«i 


38 , , THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 

tSSH. >i it" thT Academ y ‘oTsonlptaw. It is a curious fact, | appreciated. His design* are, in great request, eapecii# antong 
and brboregrotted, ^liatthe majority of liis desire (his decora- I workers in gold and -silver. * ' 

t ions fo^ ceilings, &c.) were not adopted. They were, in almost | Antiio&y, or AVtowe Lkpautiu?, the brother, of John -be* 
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DESIOK foe 1 TABE,*®* JEAN LETAUTCLE. — ( S*t fiOffe 35.) 



gwetly «uperior tho p^ put in eneoutiotfin t 
, greet buildings of that epoch. Ho died In 10W f 

tit AS? Wfttiv Ihdmirtwl tVmiirwVi nnf narhano 


pewtre, wab , properly ipeeMa^lm dwhitMt* jwil' ^'-trt^toyed 
ts first architect by the Sing* “ 

hit ftp* thn fThtirch of liort RovaL the del 
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th»$ of Cliamillard, the hoot? #f the Duke de Cfcvrcj at St. Oucn, susociate in th 




^ vorUu Mchitoctu^, afterwards edited Mi h notes by Daniel 169^ at the ag/of seventy^™*. hSS w£by somJS- 


jre in 1671, 


‘ seremty-soyen. . Hw death was by sobw attri- 
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Dbsion roa 4 vAsi^ by jbak lepautbb.— {See page 35.) 

Aphony l^pentre added two wings to the Chateau of St. Cloud, buted to chagrin at Mansard’s having been preferred before him 
aii^sfdre# the. plan of the higher part of the greai cascade, Ho *aa the architect of the Chateau of Clugny. A collection of his 
6#jiigcd several ether remarkable works, and was, Idtnitted as an designs was published in 1751. 


* THE JiXUgTilATEI? EJ^HIBiTOR, 


THE pOMBAjyT GALLEBY, 

T&B BIOHf HON. BARON TRURO, 

LORO HIGH CHANCELLOR Of ENGLAND. t . 


Thomas Wildf^ whoso present style and title lm<ye recently been 
given, was the second of the flour sr ns of an attorney in London. 
Ho “was born in that city on ^ftly 7th, 1782, and wfepated a t $t, 
Paul's Softool. On terminating hi/course in that «0l$shment f 
he went into the office of his father. Even as a boy ho $feeovered 
much rinartness in professional business, and the attornfe#* 9 of 
tho J udgee* Chambers did not faY to notice the unusual #ferwd- 
ncas and energy of one who still wore a frill about his neck. ; 

Leaving his father's office, ho aided in ftio conduct of the busi- 
ness of a legal firm in the City, extensively employed fey the 
members of u Lloyd's." While thus engaged he is said to have 
generously assisted, from the proceeds of his own professional 
exertions, the course of # hi» elder brother at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who early obtained a judinm! appointment and the 
honour of knighthood. Sir John Wifen fe uow-lPhicf Justice of 
the Capo of Wood Hope. A younger brother regained with his 
■fhthei*, and is the head of oner of the tending firms in the City of 
London, the nucleus of which was formed by his parent. 

The signal ability Mr. Wilde displayed ip the mercantile trans- 
fictions of the members of “ Lloyd's" was not merely noticed, but 
so highly approved, by the men of commerce with whom he was 
thus brought igto contact, that they strongly urged him to start 
in his profession on his separate account, and even proffered, in 
addition to their legal business, all such support as ho might con- 
sider desirable. Complying with their wishes, and accepting 
their aid, with a deep sense of the kindness and confidence of 
which he was the object, lie entered on life practice as an attorney, 
which ho conducted with the greatest success* In the business 
of the Bankruptcy Courts, and in that of Nisi Prius at Guildhall, 
liis name appears at this period on the cause -lists, associated $ot 
only with the greatest number, but with all those of the bighpst 
importance. 

Meanwhile, one of the recreative topics in the conversations of 
mon of business in the City was “the pretty banker's widow/ 1 
who was said to enjoy the very comfortable jointure of £2,000 a 
year; and though ifio step was deemed sufficiently .ambitious, 
Mr. Wilde mad© proposals to the lady. It was whispered, how- 
ever, that tlio lady would only accept them on one condition — 
that he would relinquish his business ns an attorney, and go to the 
bar. But, apart from tho sacrifice that wrndd thus be incurred, 
there was au extraordinary, indeed some ^igbt suppose an in- 
superable, difficulty, for Mr. Wilde pot only stammered, as ipany 
gentlemen do, when engaged in such verbal communications, hut 
even in ordinary conversation . Nor did’ ho fail, it may be sup- 
posed, to indicate the obslael^dcdieatelyy (fepfefess, fer who 
would bo chargeable at such a crisis with exaggerating an in- 
finnity ? But of what avail could it Tiavo been even to incur such 
temerity ? Tor had not the Athenian corrected his stammering 
by practising with pebbles in his mouth, and strengthened his 
voice by walking or running up hill, and pronouncing some* 
passage in an oration or a poem during the difficulty^ breathing 
which that Caused ; and then achieved, as Demosthenes, a world- 
wide and undying fume ? Mrs. Dosvngr.es, therefore, could not, 
wo may imagine, re-cede from her determinate! but w|th thfj# 
quick, dear, and correct perception ehaftfeteristie iff h«? ear, and 
ko often superior to tho judgment* of ours, she h said to havp 
replied, “You cando anything on which you ar« If 

so, Mr. Wilde felt tiufe from that decision, 
th ere was no appeal : ho eertwhly r^m^nfehod few 
nerativc practice, withdjrcwhis name from the roll of attorneys, 
iiccmyliug to tho wquiromettt df the Inns of Cbiafy and venty?«J 
WO honours and ematiuhdnts feitupe Jjfe life mmefti* 

iho Uv. Bat cmfer#s*ic £cgtg*j*onfe Jfe W»U feat ante, 4' ' 
o not\ for he had bofei^Wng fibfof&iiin fe? five years a stud©#/’ 
of an fur i Of Court. Still there Vos happiness to be enjoyed at 
. mveo in'his Carriage - -happiness, too, of no ordinary kind, # and 
continued without w mtoirupti on during tt long course of years. 
Ho^lfilfedj, also, tlfe^pi’edictiojx wkiefy is rumoured to hayp b*$p 
so ptedfefiafety and spaciously ubsod, in removal *#tMy tyr 


his own efforts the impediinont from which Imhod suffbrod, 
became og <p£or of distingufehed fiuency, power, impw?ssm>»-: 
ns|s, ,l ■ 

Ip Ifiif, Mr. Ifiido irife colled $0 the bar by* Jbn Honffitfabio 
ffefeety pf the Inner Tempfe opd wmt the Western Circuit. To 
the epedit of that of tk^profesmon. he had left! no jealousies 
of his new position Were showed to operate ; at mmo his clients 
W©ro numerous in the points of ^^ffepfester apd Guildhall, and 
op circuit ho was oq^y siie^h), * 

There is ample of the dfetfeicfcicm he hod gained during 

throe years in tjio feci, that Afeorjnan Wood, the confidential . 
advfecr of* Queen C»fo%# > iqflfefed that Mr. Wildo should be 
refei^d when lego} proepffelngf were taken against that lady in 
IQtty, Jfe iheyefefe, junior counsel on tho Queen's trial, 

having a# M MfW#' Brougham, Denman, Tindal, Wil- 
liarns, and %• who, as is well known, conducted it 

to a $io$t successful fesue, amidst the exultation of the people at 
fere?, whoso idpls tfeo law officers of her Majesty become. * 

^hojfc the Queen was absolutely innocent was tho belief of the 
»iujtfeu<fe ; while? 011 1110 suspicion pf spy wrong, as Mr. Word, 
aftbrWflfife Irfud Dudley and Ward, remarked, “ the dignity of 
law C^fetrips ife just functions when it interferes to punish 
misconduot has been provoked by outrage and facilitated by 
neglept. 3 ’ The Result, therefore, affected not only the royal 
person who h$d awakened and sustained an unparalleled sym- 
pathy, but tho civil security of tho people of England. Accord- 
ingly, op tiie abandonment of the Bill of Pains and Ponaltice, 
IsQjd JSjrskine said — W My life, whether it has been for good or for 
evil, has boon passed under the sacred rule pf the law. In this 
JUpt|op I feel jpy strength ’novated by thajt rule being restored. 
The accin^od change Wherewithal WO had been menaced has 
po»|pd over our hutufe- There fe an end of that horrid and por- 
tentous expjfesee^co of a now few, retrospective, iniquitous, and 
oppressive } ondihe constitution and sohpme of our polity is once 
more safe. My heart is too fufe of tho escape we have just had, 
to let me do more tii$n tfee blessfegs of the system wo have 
regaled.” To sq mqmenioifs a resul|, the intelligence, acuteness, 
and indomitabiq bfergy of If?. Wilde greatly contributed, in tho 
preparation of her Majesty'# c##e nut of court — services, Indeed, 
of inestimable value, though UOfc, liko others, filling tho public 
cor find public ©ye. That they were rightly appreciated by the 
Queen, who regarded him with tho highest confidence, was 
manifest in Mr. Wildo* s appointment as co-exceutor with Dr. 
Luehington ; in which capacity, together with Lord and Lady 
flood and Lady Ann Hamilton, they attended her remains to 
Briumwfeh, wh©?© they wore deposited iitf 'tho family vAulfc^wilh 
thus# of fifty-seven of her illustrious relations. * 1 i 

fn Ifi$7 the successful progress of Mr. Wilde atf tho bar was 
next indicated by liis being called to tho, degree nf tire Coif, thus 
^D^jpg'him, as a leader, a full opportiudty for the display offefe 
gro#t forensic talents, and immensely increasing the professional 
business he was then conducting. Three years after tfife Lo?d 
Chaneolfer Lyndhurst, allowing lu# sensp of dietinguiahed ability 
to outweigh #U merely political preferences, conferred on hiiu the 
ad4i<fe^ fe^W ofa King’s Serjeant, thug giving him, lfe^^y 
rank and pi9oe4#nco m the°Court of Csmmon Pfepa, 

^ j&fcp k ** otte c©urts lVj ^ ’ ^ !<; 1 * ^ (i >y 

^Tife# ^bcfeW W^bJfei^he opposite 

piditifif. he wfil vepently, in tho Hoks© of 

wig #0 had become fe#h|pnable." Soon after he 
.Jfl# fewlfe #n?acter wo# manifestod in 

kfe r&QWtod canb wfe with <£iof Justice Beat; determi- 1 

natifiy zesistfeg the unfair attempt# of the bench to intcafore with 
the proper ftmetiona of tho bar. It was believed ij the profession 
that *thc mirement of tho Chief. Justice of the Common Pleas 
wa# accelerated from hie being, an oB inoh oocaewns, tfcqwi Best. 
Mr: WfefeV advopeay ,#£ true t '# C J - f ' 
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. If _ _ r wo «^de to ftbtaiu Optiutiic Emancipation. Quo 

.., |ta jmt^ukts wgs the i)#o of Newcastle, who, 

iM&«$ diverse elements of power,' leased various ^Cronm laiulrs and 
possessed others* at Newark, in wlieh town, despite of the deola- 
' ration that “it is an infringement of the4iherties ami privileges 
of the House qf Commons for any lord of parliament, or lord- 
of. j^y eoynty, to concern himself in tho election of 
members of parliament,” the Duke# political authority* was almost 
supreme, Nq r scoper, thereto A, did ho find that his nominee, 
General Clinton, was favourable to Catholic Emancipation, than 
lie was summarily -dismissed* from Jis parliamentary scat; while 
the Duke's tenantry libu^d in the some hum* that a new writ hud 
boon issued, and that Mr. Thoina^ Sadler was in tho 

field, really enjoying the puffragep 4f*tho Duke, but nomm#lly 
asking that he mijfKj; 4'to a^dpatjqpjB pf success, 

warranted qniy by fr’x^^npe, }>$ by the fubtle precau- 
tions that bad hpoh so were (JpopteA however, fp 

a suddpp ^ 4i#nrj$pnfy \fSf $to announcement in 

Nowarlf pf $tr. |p^apt Wjhje^ ftppwmw- ®Q*t 

gallantly fcfrqn, W* not Mr. Sadler, was 

within tho ducal walls of 


.vfTw ’ rtfjfz • , r*r^,7 w "‘~ Twr tTf ura t 

ClumbmTr^d«si the throbbing* pf pjltitudo# tff hearts eager for 
hi# pnil ty ylfiph $,<$?$ Was a largo accession, from bis 

lua1 # feafflWjji M £PUC*P9* gpirfy ip the town of Newark itself,* 
hut qpfy ^ qqnph IfU hutyap, witness tho return of another 

non4|$g j$ yf)myo ho ppcedily delivered himself of 

h»# jspfrftfl Pbii-ippip— ths accumulate^ eloquence <»f years-- 
<hit wjii.cli np pvetwlmlnnng majority of England’s 
.vpre^tt^y^ was about to bestow. the return nor 

iho oratory of Mr- Sadler soothed tlm tequ^Nf spirit of tho Duke. 
f>omp pf ^i# bp| dai’od to vote foy tyy, Sergeant Wilde, 

;md a* lie ppvor granted them a lease, fay that $|j&t eudangor hi# 
political power, he sent them mtpnfar notice# ip qpjf their various 
h< ddinjif, cypty to a gentleman who kpla small pipefS of land for which 
iio pqj# tbp annual rental of a eovercfttP 4 PUWp meeting was 
hpecdilyt palled in consequence ; fyyjfttfrgppfrp ^ildo attended, 
hut gat Mr. Sadler ; his presepep wpa, of unnecessary, 

when tjm Duko bad graciously dotenfi^cd ip ujjfcsa to those 
iiNsemhled a letter,. concluding ip torjp# jh\p% fpepdily ft 

proyprb ; “ Is it to bo presume^ that iqm pqf fordo what I will 
with my, own?” 

The Mo ko did notwco tiiat tlq^gh h mig|it elaaf lijs tepjjin^y 
with bw f ; goods and chattel/* ynt a $qyf ft rp*e fo ah the 
dignity of hipaianUy, and that ^spwp of oppression ^ickpu# into 
life, activity, aud the Jiig}iq$ |p4i?y y?|pur, tiip wlnph 

have long Ijbou depressed a# by an iron b^nd ; for though P* MCPbd 
uttoippi an tho part pf tho popular candidate }%P 
a notify ytiar (1831) tuxbxght to tho Du4o fresh rpvpiittipp?,'-in % 
rotuj^ $f jfr, Sprg^nt Wilde for his “ own*’ borough qf Nawafjf, 


f oilp hundred and seventy- three ovor )iia *f 
ty f&'ft $§f the wpffl parliament that earned tho 



sJpoth>n after that pvcnfc, Mr. 
f N«Wwk by » % votes; butj^ 
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3 his pplpm» 

The acme of his professional career ’was attained in the cele- 
brated cauap of Small fwsut, Atwood. Tho British; Iron Company 
had pia-eh^ed immense wmlc# in Bt^fFordshire, w)ien a gre^tre- 
vuhdon/Oqcurring in tlio iron tiado, thqy, under a painf ul sen^ o of 
lo,^ idatifuted a stilt in o<piity tp sot aside tho purchase, on tho 
giuundpf the vendor’s misrepresentations as to tin? real state of 
the property. . So important was this cause deemed, *that ^ir 
Edward, Sugden received a foe of five thou^vnd ; guineas as 
tounstd for wad when it yrp^ ripe, for de^ifliou, 

r ~’ % $$ : mm i«w 

Sab^te judgment, whi^ i| dim time, 


was pronounced, amidst great adnnrafton.for the high ipuLlitfte it 
displayed, ogafn^ Mr. Atwood, and in favour of tho British Iron 
Comply. From this “ cradk d<Jcu4o», ,> it was pc^pukrly 
termed, there was, however, an appeal t# House of hord*, to 
conduct which Mr. Serjeant Wild© was retained with 2 fee of 
seven thuusaud guineas. 

Tlxat even this unprecodcuhpd retainer waa ^fell. not to say 
hardly ciumd, is Evident from nia sfttech at tlic bar of the Houso 
of Lords occupying fourteen days ; from BUch intensity t>f appli- 
cation being required that he did not leave his chambers in the 
Temple for nine or ten successive nights ; from the pltimate re- 
versal of Lord Lyudluirst’s judjpnent ; and from the consequent 
security of tlio Scijeeuit’a client to tho amount of from six to 
seven hundred thousand pounds. During the progress of tliis 
suit, Mr. Stti'jeant W ilde retired from the Western Circuit. He 
afterwards became extensively engaged on special retainers, which 
the etiquette of the bar forbids being less than «Chrec hundred 
guineas, in the various circuits uf England; and that ho was thus 
retained to the extent six, during fine period of holding the 
ashfree, it ia believed the cause-lists of tho circuits would prove. - 
In November, 1839, Lord Melbourne, fully aware $ his perfect, 
adaptation to become a law ffiicer of the Crown, with honour to 
bbmiclf and advantage to tho country, a])pointod him ^olicilor- 
Geucrul. A# the acceptance of thif oflice vacated bis seat, Jio 
had again to repair to Newark; and as tho writ could not be 
obtained till tho sitting of parliament in February, the most 
ptrcnuuu# efforts were made in the interval to prevent his return, 
by his opponents, at the utmost stretch of their territorial influ- 
ence. But their struggle waa vain. The Solicitor-General <Jf 
Uueen Victoria was returned once more, but only by a majority 
of nine, and received the honour of knighthood on the 19th of 
February, 1840. On the 13th of June, however, in the following 
year, ho had to suffer a great domestic calamity, in tho death uf 
JiOdy Wilde, for whom he had always cherished tho tender est 
Four children yero the issue of tins marriage, of whom 
on# died early ; tho two sons wero called to tlie bar in 1842. 

Purifyg tiio time in which Sir Thomas was tho # 8o]icitor- 
(Jenepji grpat difficulties were experienced by the Crovcmiucnt in 
eqqnQctipn >*rith the affairs of Canada, while others arose from 
tho iqip^i^ejmient of the Sheriffs of London, for their breach of 
the privilege's of ut ; and in both coses his scrvicos worn 

not only spqh p mq#t amply to jtvatify his being called to office, 
but to indicate Jtjft prepuration for functions of still higher respon- 
sibility. ' • 

It was about period, aLo, that Sir Thomas displayed *lh# 
uaifal energy B^severauce, by tire part lip took in tho 
inippfte^t debate iq jfejlliainenjt relating to tho alleged tampering 
with the jqry-Jjst^ |rom which tho special taken 

in life crso fif ifi. dn tbj» offS^ffR w 'W"'**®'* UB0 

<)f l)i» }ui)3t PBP.ed^s in finriiajncui ; it sjjjmplud thruo 

'.'tf iv »> sti' if- ' ^...1 . a 


9 $ ng CUronxyk, and a second pdijhoii ; pf tim 
ed in that*papif qn the following day. Sir 
Tiiomas was "afterwords tire leading cqnnsel in thq appeal of Mr. 
O’Connell to the House of Lords, resulting in the reversal ,of the 
judgment of tile Court of Qucpu’s Bench, ip I $4&r 4> m 
ooMoquent libwtion of thaf jffcw V<.r 

Sir Thomas's flivaluable Bpryfp 0 ^ H0 on, $ Wftf stated 
amongs.t Mr. O’ Connell's jjrat jjn declhic4 % aqceptanue 
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fee. On October < 
jppflier of tim Privy pqwncjj. 

Qjythe toolution of Putiinunmt in AWL %^yNt/^P«»beU 

^ 4pp f ~ ^ 3 +'- i nt - ii. ‘f r i .1 j ct:_ rm. ttr'ij. 

tew; i 
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of W orcestcr, and was triumphantly placed at tho hood of tho 
poll. On the change of the Government by the coming in of Sir 
R. Reel, Sir Thomas, of course, ceased to bo Atternoy-Gcncral. 

r £ho journals of the House of Lords record an application of the 
ktOiSir Augustus D’Este to bo called to the by tbe title of 

Duko of Sussex, as held by his late royal father; the great point 
of which was, however, the establishment of hi# legitimacy and 
that oJ^his sister, according to the law of*Englaud. Sir Thomas 
Wilde was selected to conduct tlio application in tim House of 
Peers. - Great m must have l»eon tho anxiety of Sir Augustus 
D’Este in its issue, tho anxiety of hi?, i^tcr m«st have been still 
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moro intense; and* though the claim to the dukedom was not 
ostjhUs^ that ln4y ga»|)5^3hat may be sup£>scd to have been 
the deaJSit wiah%f h$r heart, in the entire vindication of her 
mother's character,* and the demonstration that Lady Augustus 
Murray was the lawful wife of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. Tho« only bar to the claim of the •dukedom was the 
Royal Marriage Act, requiring ft such case® the assent of the 
Crown^which had not been given. It cannot, therefore, excite 
surprise that on Sir Thomas Wilde becoming a suppliant for the 
hand of Lady Augusta Emma H’Este, her accomplished and 


opposition,' biitt * ' .Immcdiaila ^ was secured by the 

most <^rma^eoim|#ee of all patties40^tho following Monday, 
however, ho rtwo^ffom'Lpri John'ftusseU an intimation that 
he was appointed, eh the somewhat sudden death of Sir N. Tindal, 
Lord Chief Justice oAhe Court of Common Picas. His return to 
town was therefore obligatory ; but such was the confidence of the 
citizens of Worcester in their late membef, that they imptwwed 
a candidate in the person of Sir^Denis le Merchant, who, within 
twelve hours of his being known to them, e%pn by name, was 
returned as the successor of Sir Thomas. 


Wutf 





eloquent advocate should bo successful in his suit. The marriage 
was celebrated August ISth, 1845. * 

The change of policy on the part of Sir R. Peel in reference to 
the Corn l^ews, and the consequent disruption of his Government, 
hd, as well known, to the return of I/ord John Russell to 
j>qWor, who at onoo offered the Attorney- Generalship to Sir 
Thomas Wilde. This office required that he should again wisit 
Worcester. The new writ was issued on' * Friday evening, and 
on Sir Thomas qpetthing that city, ho Tfound that there was no 


I$the discharge of tiro functions of the Chief* Justiceship ho 
bqntintted, with important results to his fiime, till the year 1850, 
when, in the month of Julyf after the Great Seal had been in 
commission fbr a few weeks, ho became Lord Sigh Chancellor of 
jftlglanif, and took the title of Baron Truro. Tho doubts that 
arose in some quarters as to his adaptation .fo this high office 
could only bo entertained id igaorartoo or fergetihlnRss of his past 
career. Independently of hitf *sit,ptae*foe foam the vyy time 
in which ho first ehWd on tho legal ptofcsstaic to the ©lose of 
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his osrecr at the bar, I 

with 0 kinds of hosing 40 be *W*™g|®J W* dul **« I 
the last ten years <jfhi» fotdWdRW, he wotdieWs *&! tyga&i •' 


: there is tie doubt that hi* future^ 1 
tjonccl omphfeis. . ' JI 

it has been jn»uy remained hyl| 


KSibows will give adii- 

]j$4 Smkj^ that oilier 
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the oAsgotfAif, ob m v. 
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in matters**)! eai&tfu in those of common lftT- Baron 
Truro is a most able and pains-taking LordChanaeUor i*,th« 
oonenrrent fnd cordial testimony of the Chancery bar, to which 


of oxoellonoo is often inverted, and that groat talents aro 

considered as an oxenne for the absence of obscure virtues." It 
is, therefore, truly gratifying to oddest no such excuse has to he. 



* Jilted for Trim*, He is awpasaed by so uian in the 
osfoem, vernation, and affection with which he has £con, and still 

* % redded throughout his for- extended socfttl circle ; und tho 
elfttch of hfo cdlccr now given, plough necessarily compressed 
wtibkx narrow limits, id a sufficient demonstration of tho devotion i 

0 


by men of Meat em^^tsg mthixi 

vemnc«r«id wp#idly ausfowfc# 'ipr m m&m 
wwtfe - # ' ' 1 1 1 ; : ' f ' 



» NATURAL HISTOEY. 


• . THE CASSOWARY, OH EMU. 


* 

The bml in our engraving is the Cassowary of Now Holland, or, 
as it is commonly (.ailed, to dkrtinguish if from the cassowary of 
Imlk, the emu. Although it *ry nujeh resembles the former in 
external npppearam e, it differs widely from it in many important 
physiological characteristics. Its hcati is not surmounted by the 
homy top-knot, which is found in the other, neither has it tho two* 
lobcd appendage hanging from its neck. It$ Ixjak is compressed 
or flattened downwards, and its size is nnuh larger. It is not, 
like the Indian cassowary, over found ig any part of tho Indian 
Archipelago, or, in fact, uayw^ere but in Australia, and particu- 
larly in tho neighbourhood of Port Jackson and Botany Bay. 

Its general form closely rasciubfoi^thift of the American ostrich : 
tho toes are three in number, tho head is lightly covered with 
u taped leathers, and the no«k is in some places bare, showing tho 
skin somewhat car unci dated ; the bill is black, arid the edges in 
some parts serrated ; tho wings are extremely short, and have no 
pinions ; the plumago i3 of a brown, greyish colour, and is com- 
posed, pretty uniformly over tho whole body, of a sort of long 
fhin leathers, furnished with* short Jipiir down to the extremity. 
Tho young ones uro covered with streaked down of a dirty white 
colour. 

Very little is known of the habits of the bird. It lives upon 
young berries and tender herbs ; and it is said, by those resident 
in the neighbourhoods which it frequents, to bp ypry wild, and to 
run with as much swiftness as a hare. It is sometimes hunted 
for the sake of its flesh, which is said to tusio like bpof. At tho 
present day it is becoming very scarce, and ropiovipg further into 


tho interior, so that it is now rarely seen in localities in Which it, 
was once very abundant • > 

A specimen of*the Indian cassowary was placed, some years 
ago, in tho Surrey JSoologjpal Gardens. This variety also is^fcow 
very scarce even in India, and very few have ever been domes-, 
ticated. The habitual duhicss of those birds, their disagrecahlo 
voice, and their hard, black flesh, offer no compensation for tho 
cost of roaring and*&upporflng them. Tho wild cassowary foods 
on*fruitSj tender roots, and occasionally on tho young of small 
animals. The tamo are led not only on fruits, but, on bread, of 
which they consume about four pounds a-day. They run very 
swiftly, and often outstrip tho fleetest horses. They resist dogs 
by dealing them severe blows with their foot. The male bird 
generally loaves his mato to the cares of incubation, %hicb are 
required only at night, for during the day their throe greyish egg.s, 
spotted witli green, are exposed to the vivifying effects of the sun, 
being slightly covered with sand in the hole whero they havo been 
laid. In captivity, their incubation lasts cight-and-twenty days, 
Tho ftrst cowowaty pyer scon in Kuropo was brought by the 
Dutch in 159t 

The head pf thp fadjriu capo wary is almost bare, covered with 
a bluish skin, put of which grow a few scattered hairs. It is 
crowned with a comical helmet, brown in front and yellow in 
other parts j this ho%et is formed by the swelling of the skull- 
bones. The whole length, from tho beak to the rump, of the 
fuU-pwa bird, i$ ratheranorc than ffyo feet. # 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS AND BMOVEMENTS. 


I'AilSfcY'J C(JW£7,E3SW,-AIK EffcilKE. 

On the attui runout of the gigantic power of steam, and its ypplta pleasing Ulukrg$tou 

( utibn to locomotion, to a cunstantly-^doi-ging extent, it was of japanned ware is 

natural to inquire if there were not some othor agent whose tho upper pert a fowl 

energies might be similarly tasked, and that with certain advan- able time. " The fact 

IcgcB which have not been at present attained by steam loco- and a considerable <j 

motives. 1 *’,. ' * * ’ dousing syringe, thi 

< »no -result arose ^uaiufonpo with tho cem$n?$%- which makes its esc 

bility of tk) air.' <^pjiden^er, for example, is a thipj the fountain is 

syringe, comto^ted un principle as the air-pUmp, water in the globe is 

except that the valves' are disposed in the contrary order, that Is, A familial instaue 


pleasing illustration of its use my soinetfoms bp §«©m A globe 
of japanned Ware is inqnntod on a pedestal, am}, |tom a jet a( 
tho upper part a fountain may hi observed to play fof a consider- 
able time. ’ The fact is, that water having boon put into tho globe, 
and a considerable quantity of air added, by means of a con-' 
dousing syringe, the force of tho air is exerted on tho wator, 
which ruokes its escape from violent pressure through tho j jot ; 
thip? the fountain is formed, and will c^itinuo to play till all the 
water in the globe is driven out. 

A familial instance of much greater power, yg£*hft\ing pro 



V PAltSEt’S ENGIMS. 
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It) opt-n mn-dr£ iiudend of outward ; and by this instrument. a | ciaoly tie tuw origid and duBdctelV appears in £ho air-ettr 
, !ar E® 9 UW,1, Y •* •*»'■ P<y 1» S*** to t0 * e tv =n A I A strung vessel ojf wtal » eo«irtK^d,'ijife wliijcii'afr ts'Afeet 
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Jty tiwowjjJfc aiesAU hoivwitha 

VtwcI, befog to©M*taehed to© 

, ^ ^- T , — -JijMyflf. a 1 mfk trigger, 

to toe atoelfcof the gun fo the usual Way, 4s ctmsfcntoted 
ji >:*$. to he capable of opening the valve. JTho bullet, wMeh 
Fshonld fit the barrel very exactly, bo as to leave no windage, is 
IplaerfNear the breech. On pulling the trigger, the condensed air 
l escapee through the valve, and rushes with violence foto the 
I barrel, propelling the. bullet befoje it. The same supply of air 
j in toe vessel will sorte for several successive discharges, but the 
; projectile force becomes weaker after each one. 

‘ This fact has given ri^p to various araloulatious. Thus, it is 
estimated that tho elastic forte of ignited gunpo^hu* is from 1000 
lo 2d0& timss greater than common air ' t Jj& would therefore seem 
that air would require to bo condensed upwards of a thousand 
times beyond its natural state, m order to exert tho same pro- 
pulsive? fore© <ft gunpowder. But tho vedocities communicated 
are as too square roots of to© forces ;• and cpsequpntly, if tho 
aif in tli© vessel be condensed only tan times, it will exert a 
force only equal to 1-I00tb of that of inflamed gunpowder, and 
communicator a velocity of 1-1 Oto. One circumstance, however, 
adds considerably to to© effect of tho air-gun— for as the vessel 
js large in proportion to to© cavity of too barrel, and the valve 
runtinutM o<fbn a sensible portion of time, too bajl is impelled pH 
(he wwy through too barrel with nearly tho same force ns at tho 
first instant, and thus gains a decided superiorly, So toot air 
(o mien sod only ten times in a vessel of considerable six? projects 
a hull with a velocity not greatly inferior to that of gunpowder, 

Tho force thus exerted lod Mr. Parley to the invention pf fris 
Horn pressed- Air Engine, tho construction of ^hich we shall en- 
deavour to explain a» briefly os possible. The engraving exhibits 
rude elevation of too carriage, with a section of too working 
parts of tho engine, A A are tho receivers of compressed nir; 

(i js tho tube connecting the receivers from which tho air passes 
up lire supply-pipe, C, into tho- equalising cylinder, E, at D. At 


to© top of th© gquiliitoig eylUsdor, E, lm appafotog 

for adjuttog to©' supply 

dm is done by *©tfo% the spring, to {M down th© yalve, 

M, with a force ©qnoKto toot itfr which to® fiigte© Ss to l>o 
worked*— for example, 60 lb*, per frich. Whlnewrv toorefore, 
tho pressure in M becomes greater than that, the valve, M, is 
forced up, and partially closes tho valve, Gr, thereby* limiting tftb 
rnipply from too receivers, A A, aifd preserving a utffform pressm-o 
in E. The condensed air is conducted into too working cylinders, 
K K, through tho sliding valves, in the ©am© manner as steam, 
and is admitted or tout off* by raising or depressing tho handle of 
tho stop-cook, J. Motion is communicated from til© ofoas-heftd 
direct to tho crank-axle of too fomag-whoek* by to© cpmxootmg- 
rods, H H. L L, are for connecting the hose or pipe of the sta- 
tionary reservoirs with thf receivers, when a fresh supply of 
condensed air is required. 

As, like steam, the power of compressed air can only be limited 
by the strength of the vessel in which it is confined, it is assumed 
to be equal to any labour required for locomotion, Mr. Paraey 
proposes to construct the receivers of his air-engine so as to sustain 
a pressure of from ono to two thousand pounds per square inch/ 
while toe working pressure supplied to the engine from the 
equalising cylinder will bo sixty pounds per inch ; but even this 
may be increased, and tho speed thereby varied from twenty to a 
rat© equal to ono hundred miles per hour. On© charge will suffice* 
to drive an engine, with a train of forty tons, fifty miles, 

Supposing a sufficient power to bo thus gained, a considerable 
saving would also be effected. A steam locomotive cost© ft* 0 © 1 
£1,200 to £1,600, while an air-cnginc of equal power ofoi bo pro- , 
vided at from £700 to £1000. Nor is this tho only economical 
item, for there is one in actual working, as well os In original 
cost. A much larger stock of steam locomotives is required than 
would be necessary of air-engines; tho constant action of fire 
renders also toe repairs of the fanner more frequent and costly 
than thojt of toe others. 


JORDAN’S PATENT MACHINERY FOR WOCiD CARVING. 


Wooi> Oak vino 1 at tho mention of the words our mind is filled 
with images of sculptured walla and fretted roo& f recumbent 
knights and cherub faces with outspread wing© ; scroll and flower 
v oto on noble pill are, high above our head and Jost to to© 4fo?^ 
distance ; canning handicraft in screen and choir, 
and stall and altar, and grinning grotesque heads 
on arch and capital. And amid these pictures of tho 
fancy, even in the very centre of the gorgeous cathe- 
dral nave, rises toe figure of Robinson Crusoe cutting 
another day-nofoh on the jfcflt beside his solitary home 
in too mijcnowu isle— perhaps the very simplest fonu 
of wood caryfog ever recorded. 

To trace tho history of this art wo should have to 
travel backwards to the very infancy of time —to 
gather from to© traces found in tombs and among 
tho buried cities of Pompeii and’ Herculanepm our 
little knowledge -w to gaze with reverence on to© 
many evidences remaining, in cathedral pageantry 
and ruined monastery, of the skill of they who deco- 
rated with loving hands those,noblo> piles — to stand 
amid toe remains recovered from dosolated hall and 
storied mansion— to record toe time when the wood- 
carra's art was made tlw vehicle of jest, and gibe, 
and dl-conocalod rebuke in bas-relief and sculptured 
choir — to search opt to© memorfos of Grinlin gib- 
bon, and Bird, and Bailey, as toey exist 11 ^ scattered 
places little known — to speak of the efforts of 
solf-iaught artists aman& tho bleak -mountains oqd to© sunny 
valleys of Switzerland— and to recal to© memory of the numerous 
exquisite carvings exhibited in the Crystal Palaoo. pTith all tho. 
inclination to enlarge on toeso interesting topics, out space will 
allow us only to hin^ at a few of to© sources from which tho data 
of too wood carver’s art may bo derived ; and so, ignoring for lh«* 
present tho exisiyme ot to© many beautiful specimen© shown in 
toe Exhibition,#by hpto toagliehmcn mid foreigners, wc Wid prp- 

cccd nt to our. 


WOOD CARVING RY MACHINERY J 

Odd for this purpose we invito the reader to accompany us to too 
pclvidore-road, Lambeth, whore arc situated tlio works of tho 
Messrs. Jordan. 


Crossing Hungerford Susponsfon-bridgn, w r o ^omo into a 
neighbourhood but little known to the London pedestrian, whore 
©very J»uilding on the river side of tho street is a manufactory, or 
a wkaff, or a shot-tower, or a brewery. Entering a pair of ‘ large 
gates in the centre of a dull stone frontage, w© find ourselves 
speedily ijx the workshop where was produced too exquisite speci- 
men of carviug from wliieh our engraving* is taken. This Bol- 
videre-road is to© original Pedlar* s-a^re, sq coiled after the un- 
known personage who gavp thq fond to too parish on oonditiun 

• •• 
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* tBfyfrjfr portrait shcnfld remain for ever in the parish church— a 
, request most religiously compliod with ; and in the south-oast 

.window of St Mary's Church, the mother # churoh of the manor, 
is to he Seen to this day a fuU-longth portrait of the original 
dSnor, withhis pedlar's pack, staff, and dog. No other record of 
him is in existence* 

* We must not forget, however, that w# are no longer in the 
street. Around ns are sufficient evidences of labour to drive all 
antiquarian lore clean out of ojr brain — whirring wheels, driving- 
bands from the distant steam-engine, a hundred men at work, 

, and that peculiar odour which pervades all places where timber 
is being cut up. It is a bi^y scene, ifldeod ; but for our purposo 
it will be sufficient to de- 
scribe the operations of a 
single workman. It must be 
premised, however, that the 
art of cai-^ng by machinery 
is by no means intended to 
supersede the more wduablc 
and finished works executed 
by hand. All that the ma- 
chine invented by Mr. J ordan 
can do is, not to produce 
. originals, but to copy end 
multiply designs. And in 
this it is so successful, that 
it require i a practised eye 
to detect tho original frem 
the copy. By the aid of a 
diagram, wo will endeavour 
to explain the modus ope- 
randi. It will be observed 
that the machine is an in- 
genious modification of the 
turner’s lathe, with fixed 
cutters. Op the “ bed- plate” 
and “ floating table" is fixed 
tho block of wood to be 
operated on. The motion 
of this part is horizontal ; 
and beside it Ijes the pat- 
tern which is to be 
transferred to*th© yet rude 
block. The upper part car- 
ries the tracing and cutting 
tools, the motions of which 
arc both vertical and hori- 
zontal. If tho vertical part 
^ he placed in contact wi$x 
the horizontal — , that ^ M&' 
the tools be made to act 
on tho block, while the hit- 
ter is moved about hori- 
zontally in all directions, a 
flguro will bo described on 
the latter corresponding to 
the direction of its motion ; 
as if, in drawing with a 
lead pencil, the pencil were 
fixed and tho paper moved 
about against it. Such, in 
simple language, is the prin- 
ciple of Jordan’s machine 
for carving on wood. 

But to desoend to particu- 
lars. The horizontal part, 
of the machine consists of throe eastings — the bed-plate, which 
is a railway permanently fixed to the floor, and made perfectly 
horizontal ', a carriage or frame running on this railway by 
means of four wheels, two only of which arc seen in the en- 
graving; and the horizontal table which carries the work, and 
is called the floating table. This last is furnished •with four 
wheels running on the frame, hut its motion is at right angles 
with the motm of the frame. The workman is thus tumbled 
to move the floating *Wde either laterally on its own wheels, 
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or Awards and backwards by the frame, and thus bring any 
point in the floating table to any point in the same place with 
it. He moves tho floating •table from right to left with his 
left hand by means of the' large wheel, ah4 the table and' frame 
are moved backwards and forwards with his right hand <m a 
horizontal wheel in front, not here shown. The cutting-tools, 
which revolve freely) on their axes, are supported by <r bridge 
moving up and down by means of •a bor. These tools are 
made to revolve from 5,000 jto 7,000 times a tyjrtte, by means 
of an endless band driven by steam— seftn> without the drum 
above, in the diagram. The jnodel is' fixed on the floating table 
under the tracer— in thee centre* of tha diagram— and the block of 
# • wood, or other material to 

be carved, is placed under 
, the cutter. Now it must 

be understood that the 
tracer, os* it paascs over 
every part of the model, 
guides or regulates the cut- 
ters in such a way as to 
produco a counterpart on 
the block of wood. By 
means of a podal and coun- 
terbalancing height, tho 
workman moves the float- 
ing table about so as to 
bring every port of the pat- 
tern mfttasneath the tracer ; 
and, a|J{|he slide can only 
move vertically, whenever 
tho tracer comes to a de- 
pression -in the pattern it 
goes down, and the cutters 
make a similar depression 
in the block. In -fact, the 
motions of the tracer and 
the cutter are identical. 
Thus, if there be an ofovn- . 
tion in the model, it lifts 
up the tracer, and with it 
the cutters, which leases 
an elevation of the saim* 
height in the blocks. And 
in this way, the work pro- 
ceeds — the tracer gliding 
silently over the pattern, 
and tho tools cutting away 
tho wood withi a whirring 
noise on the blocks, till 
the work desired*;is accu- 
rately copied. The more 
# minute the pattern to he 
imitated^ the jfiorc delicate 
tho tools employed; hut it 
is nearly always necessary' 
to fiuith the object by 
hand, os the finer parts are 
necessarily in a somewhat 
incomplete state. Where 
much undercutting is re- 
quired, various modifica- 
tions of the machine are 
employed* These consist 
either it turning the work 
round^ so as to get at all 
the parts in zuticesridn, in 
using croc*&4 tools and tracers, or in fixing the wood to be 
drved between two centres, or chucks, oh the floating table, 
and moving it about carefully, the tetter to enable the work- 
man to overcome the diffieifltioi of tile pattern. In this way the 
Lnmat # intricate carving is accomplished ; arid, as a proof of the 
exquisite work which may bo produced by thcso # machines, it is 
only necessary to refer to thp caryjngs in*th» House of IMdtt, 
which were all executed in the room in which we are now 
standing. . ■ • ■ ’ ,r ’ '/* 


MACHINERY. 



'iiM ‘HA aklOfo&QF ART; • 
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P^rwmiy. to l£r» Joidau’* W^ltton— for which' ho rooeivcd 
Hi* flia Wflty ofArta.in 1847, “for inventing, 
arranging, and bringing into successful operation, oucjj machinery 
oa w&a capable of producing, or assisting in tho production of, 
ovary kind of carving, pfo as accurately to copy any solid form 
r which the mind, and hand of tho artist can conceive and execute" 
--there were in existence Qthor, but less applicable, machines for 
carving in wood ; but their want of exactness and economy In use 
prevented their . cve£ being brouglTt into successful operation, 
The only analogous invention is that of Mr. Cheverton, for pro- 
ducing in miuintuTe copies of firil-shscj portrait models. Its 


precise operation is unknown, but its pmdwta ora admirable. 
Of tho utility of Messrs. Jordan 1 sraaehino for carving there can 
bo no question ; flhd f oven on the score of its supposed injury to 
original works, no really tangible arguments cad 9 bo produced.* 
It copies, npt invents, and its products may there^pe bo cot- 
sidored, with regard to the originals from which its designs are 
taken, to stand in the Amo light os tho engraving does to the paint-* 
ing; ‘ It brings within the reach of the many copies of those famous 
works of art — for carving in wood # may be said*to stand next to 
sculpture in its relation to the fine arts— which, from their scarcity 
and high commercial value, none but fcycancver hops to possess, 

/ 


FORTRESS OF HAM, DEPARTMENT OF SOMME, FRANCE, 



THE SCENE OF.THE JMTllttONMENT 01’ LOUS NAPOLEON, CHANG lUNflSl, LAMOlUCIEitF, AND OTitEKS. 


We usher in no startling novelty — wo propound no dazzling 
paradox— when we state that strange indqpd are the vicissitudes 
of human life. Tho whool turns round, and the beggar of to-day 
becomes the Orcesus of to-morrow. History is but a tajp of 
revolutions. We see a king, the heir of a hundred kings, seated 
on an imperial throne ; around him all is Aill and calm ; flatterers 
spook with honied phrase. Suddenly the scone changes, and he 
is immured in a dungeon, or lays down his head upon the scaffold, 
or dies an exile in a foreign land. Sometimes the ease is altered 
—thp prisoner changes place with gaoler; from the dungeon 
steps forth the oceiuramt of the Vacant throne. Wo have recently 
soon an illustration of, this old truth in Prance. Louis N ^polteaji ; 
but yestorday thc prisoner of Ham, now sways the sceptre kingly 
hands tried m yam to grasp. In the halls where *he JBourbona 
stood in their* power and pride he alono is lord— big; We^oed not 
dwell on so Strange a spectacle; our readers for themselves can 


' “ point tho moral and adoni tlic tali*.” We aim simply to d«>- 
i scribe tho fortress from whence Louis Napoleon has worked his 
I way to (< a more than kingly crown." 

The country traditions of tho department of ^ the Somiqe, in 
which tho fort stands, attribute its erection to Louis de Luxem- 
bourg, towards the latter part of the fifteenth contury. Tho year 
1470 is generally supposed to be tho date of the completion of , tho 
fort. On its walls one would look in vain, hgwoves, for the arms 
of Luxembourg, its reputed founder, or, at least, restorer. One 
woa$ji find, in lieu of them, tho initial letter of tho Christian name 
of Jeanne de Bar, only daughter of Count Hubert do Bor; and 
this letter is in every instanoe placed between two girdles, a 
| token tkut the device related to an upmawied lady. This lady, 

I the heiress of tho counties of Soissons^ndAfarie, and of the lands 
I of married Louis de Luxembourg on the 16th of talr, 

| 1435, and brought him the splendid dowry, we have mentioned. 

M * 


only prove that Louis was really hot the 
builder, or even the restorer, of Ham, but jcould seem to show 
that the fort togs already ancient in his time. 

pic oldert portion of the inferior is evidently the hull ding 
appropxntrtt^flft the residence of the commandant or governor of 
the place. Tina part wa« built by order of ^ie Buko of Orleans, 
brother of King Charles VI. % and there jrc letters patent, or 
royal, dated Mav 22, 1401, which confirm to that prince the 

• possesion of the lands which ICo had purchased of Mary dc Bar, 
and permitted him to hold by right of peerage the counties of 
Soissd&fy Ham on VeritianJris, &e. Castle, situated in the 
midst of a quagmire or morali', is composed of four round towers, 
built at the angles of an oblong qiuidranglo. These towers are 
connected by vory lofty walls, armed with loop-holes and other 
provisions of defence, which rendered the place a formidable fast- 
ness in tlxo fifteenth century, 

Two other towers of Square form were interposed amid the 
round towers, #nd commanded tho two entrances at opposite sides. 
One of these entrain:?* is now walloif tip, and the bridge which 
led to it has been destroyed. The principal tower, with an 
Eastern aspect., is imposing from its massive and ponderous bulk. 
It is about a hundred feet high, ind as many across in diameter. 
Its walls, built of soft stones, lined exteriorly with paving stones, 
arc noarly forty foot thick.' There arc three storeys in this tower, 
and each storey consist* of a large hexagonal room. 

In tho lowest storey are seimf in the thickness of the wall 
itself, twelve very narrow and very long ceils. These were 
dungeons destined for the sah* immurement of prisoners ; and tho 
n word immurement is indeed singularly appropriate, since the 
captives were hero not otdy surrounded by w ulls, but lodged in 
the very heart of a wall. 

On the entraneOigatc* the Constable, Louis dc Luxembourg, had 
had engraved tho motto “Mon mieux ” (my best); meaning, 
perhaps, that in a fill of fortune this place would furnish him 
with tho brat aJtamativo for which ho could venture to hope. . 
Tho gutter-spouts of this lower are extremely singular, being 
sculptured into all sorts of wild fantasies. # 

After the death of Luxembourg, his widow carried this pwporty 
into the family of VortdOme, by her second mfthiage frith Francis 
de Bourbon in 1487; Her son, of the sftihe name, was jtmm there 
in 1491, It was he who was afterwards token prisoner, along 
with Francis tho First, at the BatlJo of Pavia. Snbs^rtetttty the 
.name nobleman became one of the principal cqmpArfions of An- 
toinette do Boiirbofo, grandmother of lie celebrated Biike do 
Gmac, who reconquered Calais frotri bur own forefathers, after it 
had boon an English Acpoiuletiey for a hundred years, 

Towards tlu* end of tho fifteenth century the English made lift 
uusuooe*,s£iil attempt to storm fettte itfim { hht k was cen- 
sored by the yefift later, in 1657. Some 

Scottish adventurers fofoffil pip*! of fhb garrison on that ooritMun. 
Philip tW Second of Spain Opened a breach in the tower and 
curtain, Which our illustration ^presents. In three days tbht 
King, who braieged the place in person, had thro Wit more than 
two thousand cannon **balbt against the eastern to Wot. Two 
ycara afterwards Ham was restored to Franco by treaty, Q 

Aitor having passed successively through the pjssewgion of the 
fur ( Hies of He Coucy, He Bar, Luxembourg, Vondbme, and 
Navarro, Ilam at length became crown property under Henry the 
Fourth. For wore than a hundred years it has served as a state 
prison. Among its captives have been the Count de Mnrbumf, 
Lantree, and Mirabenu ; the Republicans, Bouillon, diaries, Du» 
hone, Choudicu, Victor tlugues ; the Itoyallsts, Vlhray, Mont- 

* nworicy, ChotaAil, Folignae, &e, ; some Spanish lawyers, car- 
dinals, tiaul priests, under th<? Empire ; the Captain of tho Medusae* 
under tho Restoration ; and, in 1830, the signers of the orthn- 
tonne™, Foyibrfnat, Polignnc, fe ; then the Duchess do Berry and 

~ Louis Napoleon, y 

Put still later historical associations are connected with H^m. 
WUm Ignite Napoleon effected his eonp d'etat, once more its valla 
ojfened to the reception of great men. In France, it seems, thoro 
are four stafe fortresses. The greatest number wore conducted 
to Che cells Of Mazas, % many degrees the most uncomfortable of 
the four~-*o b*d, indeed, os to moke transportation oven to Mont 
.. * Vakrien or Ifemtirnffc much more to Hate, a bom for frhidt to 
a. be thankful At UA i representatives were kept for several 


days' in jfroftomd sceresy, rixflSig no <wte, and alkW^l Ab iilhW 
books than those accorded to ordinary prisoners, such 'hflj; tlm 
‘{Irritation de Jesus Christ 1 * of ThOtetis A^empiSj/thp “'WWe' 
des Fibres,” hnd other volumes froth the “ ,T e&uiW Library for the 
Million.” lino eetls at Mazos Arc furnished frith a hamnw^:, 
which is taken down every morning At a stated hour. In rim* 
sideratijn of their being “Deputies of France/’ however, the 
representatives Wore alloWod to keep their hammocks suspended 
as long as they pleased, and to slumber ad lihitmK At the end of 
a few days, moreover, instead of being deprived of lights like tho . • 
Other prisoners, at the regular prison liptir, they Were allowed to , 

^ purchase their own “bougie/’ Their food was, tbepri*o» diet/ 
with tho liberty # of purahasing something different, if-jidt better, 
at tho “ cantine.” Their meals Were brought on tin dished with 
the appendage of wooden spoons, So untompting to the cye tbat one 
of the representatives rooenily set free deolaA* Abut during the 
fifteen (lays of his imprisonment ho invariably, ate with his 
fingers— “ eomme nn snuvage, ou mi Kabyle.” Tho reprafieu- 
tStivea wore turned out of Mazas with ae little cercntony ae tlmt 
which accompanied tlieir arreet. Tho “ gavdicn" of the prison 
came to thorn and said, with laconic coolness, “ Get ready,, put up 
your things, you arc going down into the 4 greffo ' " (“buifOim,” or 
oifico) ; and in rejily to their demand for what reason^ ejfcrinimcd 
with perfect song froid, 44 1 don’t know, but you must go down.” 

At the 44 graffe” an official addressed them, “ 1 have orders to set 
you at liberty; go out by this door/' .Each of the reprbsenta- 
tives was then conducted to the threshold, of tho inhospitable » 
fortress, embarrassed With his luggage, in the midst of soldieru 
and “ ngenS de policd/’ wlio found ample subject for mirth in 
their grotesque situation. As an instance of tho viciaaitudoa of 
sublunary affairs, M. do Tocqueville, who introdudld the cellular 
system of imprisonment into France, and M. Cham boll c, who so 
long and scOloutly dc/bnded Mazos from the Attack* to winch it 
was subjected, were both enabled to weigh, by personal ex- 
perience, the adrantogeiyrf thid System they hud advocated. For 
the future it is probable they will bo less lavish of their praises. 

At Ham ncdtly rimildi* ti*e fitment seems to have been pursued 
towards the state Jiri&ntors. Not only were they not permitted 
to eommumr|to anybotly outside the pris<m, but they were 
completely scpfdlcd froin fcabh other, dud their koiqxers were en- 
joined to obScm peribet Mknce towards ^ them. Every other ’ 
%.eoimruviafloh, boWevcr, was granted thflrt consistent with their 
safe kwping. After having been dotiimod in Kolitary confinement 
during ton days, they wctc allowed to meet and converse together. 
Titofe frichdS and families W'crc likewise permitted to virii them. 

The following prisoners still remain at Tlam : — Ctonends Ohrtn- 
garhior, Beflcau* Lanmriribrcj Le Flo, Colcmol Chatriis, and M. 
Bazc- They all dine 1 mill art* waited OU by non-com - 

missioned ofoeers, wht) tmt them frith the greatest rasped. The 
frivol $jt GtdiarAh Jiihanricibra anil Le Flo and M. Bazc slurrc the , 
captivity 6f ihblr husbAttds, And by thc%ffaluHty of their manners 
And tile ehftrinS of their converSatioh beguile the tedious hours of 
c.npfivity. Madame Le Flo has bad the mlsfoFtnjje to lose mu* 
of hbr childmt since ltw arrival at Ham. General, Changamior, 
whose cold and sArvrritie stoicism presents n str^tg' contrast with 
tho impetuous vivacity of Colonel Charms and the energetic 
ardour of General Lamoricifero, lia^ resumed, notwithstanding his 
imprisoument, that impassive ohwmetor and tliat immobility 
which have distinguished him during his public life. lie apetdss’ 
in short sentences, and it is always difthyilt to discover the secret 
idea wh&h occupies that grave and serious head. Generate Chtoi- 
garoior and Lamoricifcre occupy the same apartment, Tho lhtter, 
with that rapidity of intelligence Which distinguishes himv^^oty 
quietly comprehended the bearing and tho character pf ffio Act of 
tho 2nd of December, did he reddily resS^riod hitnsdlf Co a fact 
which has .b^en confirmed b f fifree. Coldiml Chtfifri to 

regrqj bitterly the eddrao 'pursued by Gio Rcimhli<‘a«: » 1 1 

during foe last sittings of the Assembly. Ho f&thJts the enormous 
fault committed by the Republican pdrty in' allywig itself vSifo 
Sociajisnu the defeat of w’hich ptodaeed by a i'rk'- 

siKibid riv-ftctioh the full of thb RephbUc itself, jfond cif Ihe piS- 
aoneto is so dejected, as Ml BaZc. HO frars thpt 1m is hib^ 
promised than the otlierS, in of the 

ai his rasMence. M. Bose is of ttif pfemM fei>- 

tune, and he dreads that he may be redneod to ihd?genfie in fibe 
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of Jbkui|»Um^ from. Franoe. t&frfafai Bodeau has, it is said, j demonstrate in tlio remot&t monitor tHfi existence of any such 
assumed ihe entire responsibility qf the dociments discovered at conspiracy. General Bcd^u’s reputation, moreover, for high 

M.flhwo's lodgings. It was General Bcclcau who caused those honour and the purest, nwftlity, Is a sufficient guarantee forhjs 

decrees fa be pr<?pai%d and printed, and he is astoniShcd that "any- innocence. It i^o bo hoped, therefore, that now that the Brcri- 

bqdy should snppeat his military honour of conspiring against the dent of the Republic has secured 7,080,(100 votes; ho will Ader 

chief of tbaStaeoutjve Government, nor do the documents seized the release of those distinguished captives. 


T#E MARINE OH WATER TELESCOPE. 


Ir consists of a tube of metal or wood, of a convenient length, to 
enable A person looking oyer tho*gunn<j4 of a boat to rest the head 
on th 6:#0 the #her Ishebtr the surface of the water ;* 

the m tat teHi %es 

sccing!lMiy rHitd #8 i&te. In. til* faWhrid II fixed (water- 
tight) $ Mite fahich, what tiSod, is to be I t&pi unfit* the 

aorffloebf fhOdMw# 1 A oonveniorit Biao for the instrument Is to 
mulco tte length thin* feet,%nd thfc month, where the face is 
applied 'irf fin im^teirval farm* that both eyes may Sec fretjhr 
into &t$M if$ %itit t» (wWttlHofi dh one side to fW»m,tfttc bfaitf-fi- 
ing, soAk* bftte teefttfc faky riot bb thrown fasido 

of the ifafc* Handles far holding the instrument tire to be affixed 
to each tide. Tile glass' ni the extremity of the tube Should bo 
fiiuromidedawitli a lim of lend, brio fourth of an inch thick and 
projecting farwfihi three fafihos, so as to form a continuation of 
the tube. The height the lead Serves both to sink the tube 
and in Sbfac me&ftriri fa protect the glass. Holes should be mnde 
at the junction of the rim with the glasH. in order to allow the air 
to escape and bring the water in contact With the glass. 

The reason why we so seldom sec the bottom of the sea or of 
a pure lake, where the depth is not beyond the powers of natural 
vision, is not that the rays of light reflected from the objects at 
the bottom arc so feeble us to be imperceptible tp our senses, from 
their passage through the denser medium of the water, but from 
the irregular refractions given to the rays in passing out of tlio 


water into the air, caused by the constant ripple or motion of the 
surface of the water, that tojAbfaifa fakek jflAfjOi* Bfefiec- 
tions of light from the surface al® fa tfto dimei®*, 4M V- 
fore we can expect fa see objects distihetty Hi the bdnoiri, these 
obstructions must Iw reniOvUd. This fa dotto fa a gftoti bitent 

by means of the fitter faieSoojft* ; the fate fcer^es fa Boteon the 
eyes from reflection^, and the water bring ill contact with the gla«n 
plate, dll ripplo fa got vht of,' so fhlt the spfcfctafar, hferig down 
the tube, sees ail objects at the hottUin^ whrtfe teiMitlVe powers 
are able to sond off # of sufficient intensity to tri? impressed 
upon the retimi, after the toft! of light Caused by the 

absorbing poWVr of the water, which ofebys certain fixed laWs pro- 
portionate to the depth of watfi* passed through j far as the light 
passing throifaii pure soft #atbf ldfeca lirilf its Intensity fop*4fch 
15 foot throiiffH 4hrch it passes, We tiwhl faohj this *ausc alone, at 
a certain depth* lose Sight df objects hf thb brightest lustin. The 
freedom of m\ water from ftil ihuddy pHrtiKeS floating in if fcnu>; 
an important ticfacUt in the use of the ^atter-fafascopa ; far tin's** 
ac t exactly fa tho Sfihi(' way, lit Ihniffa# Otif Vision through Water, 
a« a fog does through air. in & trial nfjtdo with the instrument* 
on the coast frf Scotland, thb iihttom (A trliifa ti&i) Was distinctly 
scon at th* depth of 12 fathoffts; and on A blatfk rocky bottom, 
objects were SO distinctly geeft At 5 Fnthhins Under water that the 
parts of a Wfaek Wore taken up, the position of which was not 
known pnWibUS to its use. 


THE LADIES’ DEPAETMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBROIDERY, 

(ffotitiuuctl from page 32.) # 

Or all kinds of embroidery wo intend giving specimens in 
such articles as may be*nost fashionable ; and we thef^fore bogig 
by fimiishing our readers with the clearest possible ipstruetions 
h»r each, kind of work. 

The first operation is to mark the design on the material to bo 
woiked, which is done by means of what is termed a pounced 
pattern ; t 9 prepare this, draw the design accurately on thick 
letter-paper, and then wtth n very eoarig? ii(*c’dle prick till the out- 
linn, making the little holes at the distance of about one-eighth of 
an inch apart. Lay the material to he worked very smoothly on 
the tablg, and llic paper pattern over it ; plaee weights to keep 
them firmly down, and rub all tho design over with tine pounce, 
8*> that every hole may bo penetrated with it. The best instru- 
ment to use & a large fiat stump, made of g roll of linen. * 
Should the tnojprial ho white, a -little finely powdered elwflvoal 
may bo added to the pounce, us it does not soil the most delicate satin. 

When the whole design is pounced, remove the paper, and trace 
over the design with a fine? ^ablo brush dipped in a solution of 
colour, mixed with vamisli and spirits of turpentine. The colours 
used should he artist's bladder colours, and it is desirable to chooso 
a colour that will show* dearly on tho •material. If ^he em- 
broidery be in. one colour only, however, the same colour should 
ho used fa itiark il;. ’ .# 

This mode of marking is applicable to coloured embroidery, ami 
braiding .on any thick material. For marking a 3 design on muslin 
or cambric, draw the pattern first*on paper and jnk it. Then lay 
it under tho muslin, said trace tho design witli A -.juill pen. or a 
fine brush dipped in n ablution of stone blue, hi th n gum water. 
This washes out very easily. f ■ 

" Should the halves or quarters of any pattom correspond (as in 
a sold cushion, for instance), draw only one Jwif t or oue>qmr*M ) 
as fae case may be, on tho paper ; fold the paper - in two or four, 
homing it wmy Itect* and piick throu^i all tW fUds at once, 
This cnsuros much greater accuracy than can be obtained by 
drawing the whole patfani^Jfa ty 


TOINT LACE COLLAR. 

Material^. — E vans’ a Mdeklenburgh threads, No«. 80, 100, and 
120 ; Evans’s kJAr’ e-head cottoti, Jfa. 80. 

Half the collAr being given fa the engraving-, A perfect roll nr 
must, bo drawn Afaii it, and lined tfSfa mcriiib ; faoli tmn> all the 
outlines in Evans’S Meeklcribut^b fateHd, No. fib. The design is 
to be worked from the diagram & «Wf faw sUtuhcs already given. All 
the stems rmd Other ptteta tnaiked fi arc to bo done in 100 Jileck- 
lenburgh, b in 120, fc fa fil, jf, 1#6. 

Romo modern point fanO StitehVS, wHic!) arc fatvod ibed ns the 
M cehlin laec wheels, will he fottifa In INhs tittrft'rnxi^n Exfitmton; 
No. 15, 

The connecting hnrk hte the Rfthfah- harS, whieh tfle al^o de- 
scribed in the Same place, null aw* tr> iw* worked with Bruns’s 
^1 oeldonhurgh thread, No. 100. 

The edging U outlined with fib ; far fanttf faW of loopt* in a 
^continuous line, the outer otiiSA all Aeprtfately, the ends being 
worked on in petering them wilh more button-hole stitches 
and riots at intervals, like those in the Raleigh burs. When the 
collur is finished, cut the thread at tho back, and detach it from 
tho paper*, carefully picking oat sill tho ends. 


ANTIQUE TOINT LACE STITCHES. 

IIaviag already spoken of tho beauty and Value of afttfaue • 
point laoC, And tho profitable employment it promises to aflbfa to 
ladies of limite d income, it Only remains for us now to describe 
the manlier in which it is worked. # 

Wo give dingrams of some of the stitches ftaind in the most 
ancient specimens ; few as they are in numboi*, a combination of 
then in flowers and lenves affords a great and beautiful Variety 
of lace; and at some future time we will add such as mfav 
elabonite speciniens require. 

Antique {>oint lace is 'worked on a fourjation of oamhrie braid, 
Or thread. Wo will at present , confine ourselves to tho process- , 
used when the last-mentioned material is employed.^ * 

Die pattern is drawn on pink or green gfywtcd paper (whichmustnot 
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THE ILLUSTRATE!) EXHIBITOR, 




’ by of the thinnest description), and in lined with a bit of merino or 
ajgmca. It is than to have all the outlines carefully traced in thread, 
which is hud on and sewed over. Th#thread*used for these otit- 
liifts is niaaufaetfired expressly for the purpose, m is the cose with 
a grout proportion* of the point- lace threads ; it is called Evans's 
Mecklonburgh Thread. It is a rather coarse material, and a finer 
thread is used. to keep it down. To do this, make a knot injthe 
needleful of fine thread, bring the needle where the outlining 
commences, and draw it to the wrong side again through the 
same hole, having crossed the hoarser thread. The next Stitch 
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must bp taken'#* the eighth of an fSfeh from this one, and so on y : 
taking ear© that eveiy point and angle is properly formed. t IVhenJ 


stitches 


the wMa pattern is thua traccd hi thread, it is forced 
solid mas* in Jatoh 'ii' appears by means ofj^ 


fa/t&mfattfn WorM with Evans's MeiApSurgh, 

No. XHk, \S?ak© a bar of thread, parallel with the outline^ ffrd'nt' 
the tw^p|^ii^ inch from# ; over this bar work a succession pf 
button-hole stithbps very closely. Whan you como to thp edgo, 
twist it oneo over the outline thread, and take the thread across 
again, to work the next row. Repeat, « 

Opm Lhowmo#.— 1st Row : 8 plain Brussels stitches close 
together, g small loop (wliieh is made by missing the space of one 
BtUoh), 8 jfiain, l loop. ‘.Repeat 
f 2nd Row : £ plain oh the middle of the 8 plain, miss the two 
the^,;]Work % plain in the hop of the first row, miss two 
e idtw next 8, whrk fi, Repeat. 

t c c 


# 3rd Row : 2 plain in the oorttreof the fi plain, X * plftin in the 
1st loop, 2 plain in the next loop, 2 plain on the centre id the 5 
^lain, X repeat 1 

4th %Row : 5 plain (the two last coming infr^thc first of three 
loops), 2 plain in r^xt loop, 5 plain (the two first and two last 
coming in loops),. 2 plain in next loop, 6 plain (the two first and 
two last in loops). Repeat . 

fithRogr : 8 plain (the two last coming in the first of the loops 
of the last row), miss the twojfiain stitches in the Rist rpyr, |f 
plain (commencing in .the seoondloop of the list' row), miss the 
two plain. Repeat. ’ • ' ^ 



point xAoa BTtrcHXB, 

(c.) Barcelona lace. — 1st Row: Take a button-hole stitch, 
long enough to allow 4 close .button-holes to ho worked on it On 
the loop so formed work 1 tight button-hole stitch, take another 
at half the distanoe, and work another tight stitch on it* Repeat. 

find: 4 close stitches on the long stitch of lost row, 4 dose 
stitches on the next, missing the intervening short one. Repeat. 

3rd : Take a long etitohTon the bar of thread between the first 
four and second four, X work a tight buiton-holo stitch cm it. 
Repeat on the samp bar. Take d stitch to the next bar, missing 
the 4 close stitches. X repeat. 

The 2nd and 3rd rows, completed, form the lace. 

( d.) Fan Stitch.— 1st Row ; 6 plain stitches, miss the space of 
six. Repeat, & 

*2nd : G stitches on the lost 6, miss the some space, 6 oh the 
next. Repeat. 

3rd : 6 plain in the loop, leave a long loop of thread, 6 plain in 
the next loop. Repeat. *J. 

4th : 6 plain on the last 6, 0 on the long loop. Repeat. " > 

6th : 6 plain on the G ov<g* the long loop? mists to the 8 Oyer the 
next loop. Repeat. 

Gth: Like 3rd. , VV : 

Repeat the last three rows, forking *tbe lines oi this pattern 
throughout, backwards and forwards. / 0 . 

(t) Spotted Iidce.— 1st Row : 2 plain Brussels, ieavo the spacs 
of tWo, 2 plain, leave the space of two, Repeat to 
2ndvRow : 2 plain & nvery loop, .Rvciry^ |ngt^»g is 

like the second* ’’ 

(f) tdn&nrp Zm.--4efc Row : 

3rd : 2$2ain in the centre of fi j 
ending in the loops of 
4th: 2 plain in the centre of >t 



oftoaa* m*y bo repfred. ; , 
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2nd (andwB future rows) : x 9 plain (the two first worked on 
the loop), miss the last two of the 9 in the previous row. X 
repeat, , ", . ( a m ^ 

(h) Gait* lace.— 6 plain stitches, miss the space of two, ^ 



next stitches. Repeat , . • m . , 

These two rows, repeated alternately, form this laoe. 
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elm- In fei© higaeat .rank/ Jfaa ’ pfl&efy 

jjAtot iY«ui r '(Marita? •• deltoii^,# , pwbeW WfaiM pSbmii^.t 

| forbung Netechcr amd Eglpi ,'fm &?&, de*t, aa $pi$m <d 
elegant social life;, Gerard Douir), Gwiel Metasu, apd Vmiz 


eseat our readers with a 
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incident; De Kirghs and Vander Hayden, as 
natural edtects of perspective and light. 
Adrian Tandar Velde, and Cuyp; stand 
long list of landscape painters, Paul “ 
grth^st «*K& printer, ns W< 










„ IfetSe ,and indtitpJi itoltoyto ; 'i^teeotr ' |te ito> 

xv^k0 &^ ' , All tb*?»o pJiotors, Buys the accotuplisbo;d critic to : $$ love : jponey l^tte^ ;■ jEm : $$kj 
‘ Into already wfawed, /diffei* in' J "'jritom *#$? q&fy *' ^^lre # ^ 5 ‘ »w 


thq, Bokotion of their suhjoets, and in thp ittditiduai mE^naor of 
by q Uttk^praatkA andobsem- 
tftkon that direction which had hoqn given to the 

* at ^ \ — -A. ^ ‘:i 



'dif^jjtuBhod t % tprq dto&rtoito« : %«k 
. _ livojyiahd iato«<)l)orwpQtt <jf nciurtd toto ftpd pjfetft \ 
^;^c^dly» to development <«f to tojdty of colour, ,«Jo?n* 



.^IUI» tumbW ttiTMM.iH.iy Bi-yni. 4t ^UO 

able to convey to to reader some 'idea of that wsoollonco tho 
' sight ha» aflCotticwl so much gjmpwrp j : bltfaa $& Mft). 

dfton oaiiilifts in ■ the ' truth ' 9 < x refiiUWmtoitoB $.m, sfa&W 
p%ri''i&w Amtvo— w|u%# ppw: piwif-Ski 


ftiro to'# won#***! # #4 ' f$Nl »«B' intended solely fcy ^ 
frtttffieifthfflhfonB aonso swcottedji'iHj* $1 wliou applied to aaptbjay. 

A with « bate is fyir band, u gwa Wo*## » 

trumyot.; or *4wy Rowing bubMts ;«t Meyr of die outeidii or wide 
of a ehwoh^gj WgS subjact* of sums of their swst valuable 
pictures ; bat ft^a j» «*$ wtertuinwout ortm in such jiiuturws. 
However unbi&raifiBglbBir subjooto, %irc f* somo jdeasiuo to the 
contowplutjtis'pf tivstrutt of tito imitation, But to a painty? tiny 
afford Wafe‘jM$to0to io-bi* ptotywtoto Bore lie may Bum 
the art ofWt^SiM arid a **iBW ft? 

tight and shads, wm, indeud, all the jnihduuiical parts of the art, 
as well as' in any other : school whatevar. f %a same ?Jf.iU wl)ir4i 
is praotiaed by finhens and Titian in thoir largo yrorita i» tym. 
exhibited, t|u»iffh an 4 smaller scale. I’aintara ahasild gg|nt)w 
Duteh’f!$he$ tp learn ^to art of paintiijg, a* thoy would no *n A 
gmatatw fohixd *0' Warn languages, fm $° ffl M»lj t»: 

• • leorn ^a %*$$$ InaftwAw of togwledgp. W* must be ... 

to *W» '% ' 

dispa^d ■ 1 JWS«n*l iHNtgMiWi Mpmm r 

eharat^, : y' «Taft eorreotof/as of dw.wiflg, gee se^O* npjfdtHI^ 

the Wd^lgiSritod. fa tMfc »rtl|W, 

Duh%;,: ~4« 4*^(1% « <*•«» attamin*ti*n gf^Mi tiMife tm hi' 
a few leyri! Mn'ldtoself Blaster of the pihwiiidoe wi adn^j'rhey 
wrought, ndiiah eMt thom whul« »m, ghd p»j%is % experwBe'e 
of a swoBsshm of tgaa to aseertain.’; h 

^n^'dhtniTii • Bta Ihrtdi aidtotd, in % rfJnihgnf tl>e great 
tcnclieje of art* ■ 'HF» now come to ■ spaak of one of ite teyiniat 
OTnKmyrtf^hbci*) Ma4a--«who was bap at Leyden, igldT Wp 
know.Btt^%toft^to^^B «j«|id# . : $”>■ Jwlm » 

B ays.i."'()f 1 ^ fMMpiSWi K»; 

tawiww >WtW^Wflws.ii&m4-m 

ijUji&n*## tniar 

a paiigy, an>#rth«ttiai»»d 

by l^ai ywaw* <#>#«»» •»*' P%t <n^« ip ** > **# 

with #'fteen;gt^.rpi^,;j|4ai^g/ton^ th»g eithor Mtor 1 ? or 

o«ni^ tyftoe n» <d*W«Mir"’ h 

is m 4* aa * > W isn romwfuM* 

M fbrt jH tf ltA*] 'todrtt wd teww them. ' Metau’* 


to to arn^ #; 


near 

Of'htt' 


■ hay* 

from 

pe«^: 

-aeonhi:'! 


J' OPtm&uf 1 datiguing the Jianda pd ,,. 
; i|^Bfpna^«as'h|dV'uauftlly ii#nito"ffi^| 
fHSpdwi, eJ^/BwidetoWBl 

w^- ^ ’ 4 %mv 

*««»>> A, hr towla, # 

’jp 1 their l«h(^#tw|to^hdd. 
|^ v bMto*ohplaoe'; but everytbing ho dtd'fwt^ 



London: aix in the 'Queen's 1 

ja j.u 'L& It, A'til'ii. ' 


vr&tor OaWrorto '4*j0i ,, , t 

Peel. 3&»: . _ 

cttoctiuA id &GCQvfatotd to s«r 

these pictures have obtained high#i<?«i^ 

Qr*pe*>’' w 

of M. Newman, of Lcydcwy now in thet ofhi5i 
in 1806 for £252 f “A lady Ca 

mna 

... , _ 1*W‘ ' 

T nggritoM watt 

‘‘./ff'"" 


on. 
"toftond* 
Ihtomoe. 
# Imuti- 
Je»h and 
«nd if tho 

to^bwn 


kt« of 


and 4ha 

rf-T^y 

stgitw 

««mi.... „ 

¥» , r .. 

nf|h«4(f»ro« arc 

»pp«w to " 

Awtom , ., ,, ^ 

in a f i 

B# «m> jdili'b^tof * id# w#, '•/■fw' 

fa# ffuanod »4 |a##A '«*»»#. '•##«»■ 

lifa Wng imBatod fcrte;*Wi' 

inmd« b»d bpan-'jBnBi nowpfc ,#».. whi# ’% 

Bwra»% of Vandy* We »#v« i#i« b»ow> to' «W«f Mete«. 

We hap abnady iutiiu#tod thrt h* W> 4e?l#*n !»)# he eacri- 
fieed bis life. Being aoww# .affiotod with undw 

Lsm tywution be mtiwiM to yt the hoite of evuy. .f 1 

#».«pih «» m>\ mi&m 

S eton *tiH f, Uyi)a; for still a#tfih‘g irycthangtei! 

,) }wer of art gtoioflilly ]»t#|irea hia ugige,; ;V 
|% piitorc wo eugrare-rthii .offf 

|j,« 3Bww» ,Bl of % Inuywi-T-i* estoomod Vi 
#!?#,■ ?.«# -! ‘ ‘ 

«#i #■«**! d»W‘ 1 ' . 'Ihtf ■ 

f* 4 fctdiw prosputing B^iitoitrtst'ta # 
an Mde," <! 4 Wontob 8«Mf 

■**wbli&'WAw ■ • 

1 B^ wghgve no spjiccloftf^ ttoim,i 
toiilp Kwirt of AmstotdfWt-^ : Mm i r ,. . . 

.torrgd&r hp# <% 9f»#¥i«#l } , .H» wp#»»' 
and one of 

— 1 worthy trf. BBBagdgiMM 1 "' 

■killing oar of the Pntoj}-, 

Kn aUnfi^tkar tot j|)ii 

^Tf' "TTwfl(Kr pTffrt?a < ' “Try • WgHf . 

t' m hu trtir 1 

mm fmf 





'yfaiks Ho ^W«dly ar^«t, but to tooreo. Ho spent J rpu^dwd with fog. , In those days ;of 

. 'iiw Kt‘« rtintotartii: w>i4<4i Iha« /wtAnciinnAil 4t)wirti> • 1 Wft 1 (m 4 c a 4. 'i&tiik nihtirtVMi ft* ‘ 


dn % picture; whidb to» occasioned toir senility ; 
S;|« ’ <aid that to Duto, ■&( ‘*w 'possible, pm-ont^toir 


M out to ootmttj^ Tfo wwnh, however, question 


fly^BSw' Tj'ff ii®r' -'t*t 

, j ' Mk ' 

1 ” 1 T'. ! ak Wi J 


''#w 


stornship^ wclobk at toh pictorosas 
maiintr ^mcn and ' 

ttw», ^bare 

/d ■ '“ 1 .'hr^ls 1 












Wgiqy, 'VA «HpW«0.iv ■ ■:, * 

IM ’~ al * ftyji ’ ^H 011 or the St. Stichael i-rAmt^ *09 & 

: ;2P^f:^W*: m most Ambitious • thoughts. story was at once tmrarcut— the ‘* U Slayer," M •’< Boy at a 

"' 3 l^t~^yf <ina i>ar Jaeto)na of mythological fancies «*jn ■ Stream,” « Satan tempting By^ «vLbiu!i eM hi BmJtter^ 
m$ :#*&'4l« Afafc SMiM4y these In which the genfts of the the “Lion in Love, 1 ', “Ishnmel in'^ikS” thT^Sw 


tjm ! mo«t ambitious " thoughts. 

*“4 ; »?f?i(taetton*. of .&e mythological fancies ofraa 

hi whtob the goaS* of «ie the “Lion in Lhvc," *< Itffc&l, to' , i&"& l ^L^'^ r .'fSSSt 
; ff at ft Oftoh happen* that ths most Slave, ” “ Oliver Twist. » *"‘"* : ' ,f ’' 

1 ^ of / lh “ ^ '“ Nl,t , tU8t ** F*»» for a raomtgjt that 'Ease wore fr'SUk - 

* Mt»Poeto,miuLcr®ato And coital work,' in the £vhibition. Jjy no means; forbore were 
»• -wowed from the tomb crf.ages many others which, .doubtless, tie higher ink, u*‘ many in* 

- the universal W of mankind. which too skill of the artist was more a^arenti fothe anatomical ' 
»on of Agosandar for instance, and historical details, for Mbtamje. "tfE* we contdl for is, that 

m£ 2? Tw tlle Bt , atuos Wo ha ™ woro Perfect in those attributes which 

l2KLt Sr2^t£! i»N^ fr, igbctatom.the 

f1§ypS^S£SJlfttJ2?' 0* U #Wf ^W^0W;||aaid,th»tif 

r lr ■ SPUtetel tofc }#W£F giw^if if thpy .itityvpw lliu^tiuto to 

tit YiMJlS? toft to tob # W<tohd affect the 

' ' ’, huHSWtf.tosnojr.eu.s. 

to *' ^ \ ' • • ■ . wb$$' If^iwisidm^ by 

tfo ’ftite fD0Un$«i» . many.ss ana a# to, mmdfetfs finest ere^on#.. .Tlie moment 
b' artists and the imitative arts enjoy, chosen by the aitist is that in which the poot ( orphan, having 

wUhliS»-m M4 \ , TO[. iaatt^airvhig audios with him %ongh a been dropped by to bui-glar Syk# in his Juried escape, 

pointer and tho sculptor must’seiro has ihodo his way back again to Mr. Maylie'a door. Wounded, 

thc^ t:.ed . Jj^^|jfr,,hV!rth^r o^.-o 'ifinglo moment of time,; and if fatigue^ ^d wititched, to miserable lad ha^j «t himaolf ! d^Y?^ • 

tho incident he;one which cafi bo ; apparently uncaring whether d»o linos or dies* povo^,’. _ 

^ ' ‘ ^r>ori^ . Imw boon achieved,' and ' va^on, and the Me scenes in which he has been mda 

^bcions.ibt oi, toed whose reward in ' on unw'illing part, have toast dried tip 
,-v - w i*' ,'n' v s,i> "> j • ‘ \ . , within his biwt, and lie to to picture of despait 

;b^ ;*t ;ouoe. apparant if th^ reader but fSdces , Iho %ure, as we have intimated, belongs i»o| to toiltof* ®bnw el , 

t! # to, thflnto Ito *w to ond of that poo^cal creations \ but ithaa, noverthsAosi, to ^WwiUg to 






times, and toto to'' 
•rudest* 

expijess bya^twto^p# 
the woitop.^to ha* 

ward;.,nti#' " rto ' 
this in»sisW(ifo)idwof 

wc ,.«w0 : ' -totovhr' t Si 

noble iu ' 

masttooto ^ 

varied, to' 

saoio-thbMfe#»^- 
l,iI 7 it « d - tttljjfcjM beiug 
iuilifl'ewgijp y ip^doye^ 
in ambe^^j|pj| igj^rri ■ 






toto to to sculptures 
■' • , They vm hot ^hto ti> whiclf to 

;** me the Amzo% 

aniyps fa to‘to'^to l f °an- 




toy toto ^ ’toh'to totoy uf 


tljc fullest extent to picture drawuhy our ‘ttylfr, 0 flw to Qtivor 
Twist of Ditons really was. Foripm and.netoeted, the parish 
orphan of Mr. Hughes is a succcss^h and^ment of to chiu^to 
as i^jaists in to pages of to ^though it 
prtojit k without doubt# ya* 



mSSANl'EUA AND THE REVOLtfiTON IN NABUPi 

1 , 1 ; ■'’ ; ' ’ tV* , j ,J ->^ v .:$ * 1 »• 1 ■ > f -rtU ■ ■ & , \ ,v> b ■ ,j^ ijp ^Mw , * w ‘ 


■. MASSANIELLO, AND THE RE? 

,, ,' ,Ai^: \ '■* '.t - ‘ v- '- ; *r 

■ to thM&W of NspKplunged 

^IrfwWsrf discord and confusion. The ascendancy 

Wa^WW-abtslhsi by one party, |K>w by anoUfer, butaUthe Iom 
the wur wore entailed upon fho nnfortmxato in- 

,. r , At length F erdinaiuttfop, Catholic, King of Arrqgqtt, 

jn obtaining the mastery, and subjected Kaplee to hia 
; tinty.ji ®^;^<witinual contofcums of the crown, the aristocracy, 

’ aadthe poople, during the mowing centSxy, introduced into tho 
country some semblance of a constitution, Assemblies or Par- 
; from time to time fp consult UP»n measures 


th« . weight of thetaxes, aaf. .««»,, 

thorn, woyafho 

In thesysw ^JPI'»IP 

oity, whethejr'frosb.or £&¥>,£&* 
foodof tho masses, a tremendous cnii'Wiag^^^gW^ 

i Maaaamello, at that (J^lkhis 
1 corner of the great mnrket-plaoe tjt.Rmf* 

I of good countenance, *and of .Ae middle 






afibvtAg the ponflnon welfert } but, at length, everything! of this , 
kind, gave way before the &h#'<fyetoai, which was now fortho , 
firsttime eetaldiahod in Ml vigour. /% natural eonwKjuonrw 
was, that tMigpndUhm of the lower elasxia become still, worse. 
Thobaroni obtnbfed unlimited ■power over their lives and pro- 

^thoAtog Slight toeaneUfete thOnristocracy by the saertfim «f 
th^oewmon people, but he soon »w the folly ofa course of , 
policy whirih plunged the kingdom into misery, and left itwiQmnt 
defense ngsinst fbpsign. invasion. • ' ; n • • ■' 



UCAISAKIBLLQ.— FBOM A PAWTTHO BV M. RJMfcAJiO, » 


0 tttoft«r%«nish tf '«*«■ , 1 ^ 4 * JJTho' 

litimbm&tvtf Rwto* ' ww-plaeed jmtiMy,hr"the hand* of a' 


wm tt» buy fish and retail them ; andy ip 
moaboew of bis ccnditioo, ususlly appe^ 
bloc waistcoat, a mariners cap, sad wit|M 
tho general snumurs ofita .p^p!o,v^, wM 
of e^fsporaflon bimself, be met a. foaou* h 
with one of bis companions, 1 

He replied, m grcat wmtb,^ w ^^ 3 ^; 

right, . this ■ city, Vi .. Tbyte, 
lattgfied'tttbim; but be oontriTCil ^ 
of an eifectire remstsse^ 
him.. He* first 
rooommended tbm^oenie* the .MMr<4nr tc 




„»4 *> » .ewMn erte»* ; 


&« 








(fem Rf titter crlMandto 
tf" Of this militia ho kad» 
^mbyafiiHterelrifl 

:,MA foeGovurnnumt dearth,” 
;ffi^ (l '^r <>f w Nb Twl" burnt firongtho 
whop.lteAthei^gi,^ Boat to appease 
r IWimmediate consequent woo a 
j4ft of A descriptions, ^han Maasaniello 
oofon© Of the fruiterers and harangued th|| 
'" ’*toMos*% who was sent to deliver the 
olio a fis^nttaa, • , 

kWV to* '< Atlajrt, 




lesson is Salutary temper ioAimtea 1 "by' th^wr events did hot 
cease until Naples was freed fern the yo^ of $yain« * 

One of the strangest parts of &tastrang« «^r 
section of many of the great Ittdiflli artifta with •!&* Hadvatar 
Rosa was thirty.tvjo years of age at the time of the tuom^ a^l 
Micco Spadaro, from whoso pa&tifig* our edfravii^ 
was thirty-five, Soth of them, jind all the other 
artists qf the day, fought witllflitMtifello against ^ani^miiw 
nation. Amongst them were Jmelle^alepeet the intimatWMimd 
of Spadaro, Cadagora, JJoppola, Pwip%; ',tbW> fcWft Baoehro, Ao. 
All theso painters formed a distinfi cou^s, known as the Peath 
Company, and chose Faleone as their leader. — 

Maasaniello had no mom devoted adherents } and it- must for 
ever form a subject of regrot, that a revolution which owed so 
much to their courage had not a happier end.; was called 
fpr) ho cm* can doubt, for the poUtfoal be great 



£ hV’ v '■■ v . 


s ~-vT^sf,p§: 



fum 


'' s ^'^>mhtcd Wpei* a lefty •' 

, r; ,. v , «. { mSf- Who fe’bfe 

mo^ devoted obedience. On„$ie folio wing 
thO ^jltutecto was signed, and sfilenmly sworn ; and 
* ^ declared his intention, to 

Vhs; ii^uped to maintain \is 
diiii«hit*ii. pbwfer began^to dis-' 
tonga* 

* ft had 

„ ^ during 


ny Mftfcucx, , "•*•:/£', > 

W » ■> /. * • J *’?' i! "iil i 1 

- indeed when the artists or , ; ;ifp5pjc^ti^ • ,tlso 

^tp^cdlf^^eA#*^ ; If ever /^a)gA duWin^^whs odious mid 
o$prosaivo, it was that of Spain over Naples. One of its viceroy*^ 
Count Monterey, was accustomed to say, “ that as Naples must, 
one city or other, fall into the hands of the French, Spain should 
take all tika could out of it while she had it. 1 ’ Thisn>a*iHi wa* 
acted upon by all who had anything to do ' * 

The people were fleeced without mercy iot the pay«i^b*f;tn8^ 
imposed in the name of tho king, and though 
reached to a considerable amount of yearly , ' 

. small when compared With the sums ■.•extorted’ bfr 
lencct More than thirty thousand 
compKlcd to abandon their nati've 'oouh%, 
dominions of tho Sultan. To the eternal dh^p^'y?' 
Admini^tttion, the y afterwards dWMbd; ; 


R Mte 


WW&i 
Mriorl 




**** }fW *W 

•pwd; tit **!, into wtherJ Wt &wd a« 


fcoai oach man were not fc®.t<gis.-'fa yeij 
* l %*&•», t to 
tfo Wvi 

th« ^ipnxuth pf .Sm W.,Jkwttrla, anS; 
by tho SpnnUli gdT«sT;a«nE 8«lrtfthrSwi 




tibfhgo in Rome # 





A Visit TO APS LEY j'LLLATT’S FLINT GLASS WORKS. 


How many of the comforts Wo enjoy in ounmtional and domestic 
character aro duo to accidental discover!?* ! 'Witness that recorded 
' by JPliiiy, when some mariners, “ who hail a cargo of nitmm (srd!, 
or perhaps soda) on board, landed oti the banks of the river Jlolm?, 
a small stream at the base of Mount Carmel, in JNilgstmo, and, 
finding uo stones to rest their pots on, phn-ed under them wnno 
lniwsoa of the nitmm, which being fused by tl*o heat with the rand 
of the river, produced a liquid and transparent Mri'am.” Some 
modern writers have been disposed to doubt the truth of this re- 
lation ; but that the origin of glan* ifl duo (0 wrtlh* such fortuitous 
liqucfcndfcm, is proved bt the fact that imperfect fdrinsof u glftfrf' 
arc usually found in fhf» aide# of almost etch, furnace where Mf- 
fleient lidkfc lift* eriried to vitrify tfte bricks, and IU the fttitu* of 
building dashed by fife. ** It might dispose us to ft kinder w* 
g«nl iwtb# of <me arndhet,’* Wrote Dr. Johnson, 

than A.htjtfhlW’d years ago, "if Mintin' to eonrider from Whfrt 
improifikdfrg beginning* rim must wriefnf phftliirfitfift of art kve 
prolmMy ririt^h, Who, when he ftfri sttvt the fttUfd or a, dies, by ft 
casual of lift#** melted into’ ft tfmfrdlie fmm, rugged 

with rind ehmfted Wjfb tajflffHiw, would have 

imagined thrift JAM shapely lump Uf ocmmhd to mnnv con- 
vene 'Iieoi of lift* tu WOTlhb fft tftmq COOItitnfe ft $frut pifft of t lie 

bitppiim^ of Mkhllml Witt, indeed ! « And frt ; 1 fttnlinues 
1 hi* doctor, iuhiri bttt admiralde wfty, <( the Arsrt artificer 

of glaril wri« C'tbghiydil^^Jthdtif hhi knowledge of expectation, in 
f uilitatlng ftud tnofchsj^plVg the enjoyment 01 light, enlarging the 
0 venue# Mtd conferring the highest and most lasting 

pleasures* ; htj Wrts Urtftblhig tflat student to cnntumjft«|e nature, and 
tin* beauty to behold herself.” 

It may be as well, juhiinpa, before speaking of the manufacture 
of g 1 ass-~ft material Which owes its value entirely to the labour 
impended on itft production, the sand, soda, and chalk, being. almost 1 
vulu<tes of tbeuwelve^to glance bri«py at * 

’fjjii 0 # thr art Ataojra tjiu ASmmriH. 

'$$$£ Ip. Egypt, the mother of nations and mirsory of the art*, a 
kiiid hi glftiss was made, is abundantly evident, fiviti tlie fact of 
othef Vi triflpd objects, being discovered in tonilp ; and 
,* Sit l. fe Wilkina^i .adduces three distinct proof? that the art of 
glhas^king Was know to the Egyptians befbro the exodus of 
flto M I mo\, three thousand five hundred 

y^|j^ Af^o* oifcirt atBehi-Hassan ftud at Thebes rude delinea- 

at Work ; ftnd, from the lueroglyphic dc- 
ftonf^ons yaingn^, ft aa^or# that they were executed hi 
~ J M ' a^Srilo occupied the tlirone aboutethc 
Again, Captain Hemyfbund, at 
of an inch in diameter, 
i pfrivei to boar the lfcme of a b3ug, tb 
tori toeen hwndrad years before ' 

»<* opfiuSoitf.mi glass among the 

oojnmw %oh ^fedly fettp^od, ' 


thWliijjfn of tlicctet d 

TOf’ " ■■ 

TfioM’ 

whbli.SSr^^^ 

' v ‘ 

m 


no! only for drinking vessels and sacred emblems, in Hosaie work, 
hut cvflli for collius, but no specimen of the application of glass 
% the latter purpose 1ms ever appeared among the Egypt inn 
curb lilies brought to this country. 

That llir Hebrews, from their lodg residence in the land of their 
captivity, should have become acquainted with the art of making 
glass, is extremely probable, bul whether it was need by them for 
mirrors is unt known. 'I bat glass was know n to the inhabitants 

of Alexandria is undoubtedly true, and variyus specimens of 
Coloured-glass vases, recovered from the boned cities of l'ompcii 
and Herculaneum, fire miflUietit. evidences of their iidiahitants 
having attained a high 4 %roe Of excellence in the nri. Ko doubt 
ripjients to exkt of the faH, of glass having I icon used for glazing 
the Window* df the wealthy in Pompeii and Home. Fit. Jerome 
tells us that in bis time (a.p. 422 ) windoVrs formed of glass; 
ri^d about ft <^ntury lutor, it appears, from the evidence of Paul ns 
SileUtfti' 'iwlf that the windows of the church of St* laidiia, in Con- 
stantinople, «Were glazed wuth glass. v 
f loquent mention of glass as a dothesiic and appli- 

nm e appears in the works of the writeftt of thift t 4 W},ISid pi may 
justly infer that considerable skill Was shown %'''t 8 Sd;kdmftTi 
and Oreciun artists of the period. It is said thrit Itljfb gave 
0,000 siisti t ti« — a sum equal to 0,000 storiiflg — for two cupg 
with handles, made of ^ superior kituk of transparent glass ; 
amt ttiny tells us that vessels of crystfti ^C^e fto highly valued in 
his time as to have almost superseded the hse of gold land silver for 
such articles in the houses of tho wealthy. It is generally be- 
hev«< 1 f hoWftVftf, thftt the intfmhlcrion of load iatjy^te gla^s is 
of MM origin, nemo of tho sf^eimohs of liomap|H|i|aotiire in 
tlie British Museum, or elsewhere, possessing aij^^paa ’filSttiat 
routal, though eolourcS and enamelled glass cups j;fthdl f Eyases 

appears to have been by no moans scarce. ' : 1 " ‘ ‘ ‘ yr,,Wlt ' 

Of the art among the Venetians, abundant ey 
mid for many years the supremacy df^thu g^as8<4na^tp^ 
was acknowledged in all the civilizedVorld, ifjhe "V® 
long a puzzle to Englislnnon, remaijns to te& ofthofri 
and in Ypnieefto be u giftfs-malcer, Wftsto^bo a gentle 
for the art* s sake* In tfie sealo of early European { 

the Uohomiiims rank next to the 

tliey-iniitated mth groat epceesa, 

were enol^ed twisted e^und 
Many spe^pmna.nf tfefekind of, 
bttioS. In the present day, Yei^sjb^ 
glass beads and bugles 
glass-works in Eoho^i ^ * 
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shore Norfolk, with, some found 

* ; in ; Australia, are considered ' tor# the glass-maker's 

purpose. Flirtt glass, to called having for- 

merly been ted as the fiilietouAih#dM* i^ e^hipoaftd, according 


... 

„ r ^ J%' aflw'itote to 

**■ it i'aft tfee 
torn of tnwr'fM'Mne 
^ p#tift8& for dfttoeStij? purposes* Otellft 
^ . wtoy u^ftnt 

. T „. : ,__ Iteteti the ’lift of making glttfift was k«©Wtf in 

.Itotorie the XflfWn Conquest; and bortainijr tho 
v , Quinta; rmd *< snake etotiCS/^a 

kiiwt^-gte 1 rftrftvfi# tartous itoton^-waft known to the Prtdds 
and ' • Fragments nf .RonM jBjto# ItoVb boon Jre- 
m yarfous parts <it the ctftmtrf ; and to 1 947 there 
were digging fat too toiitobtttort hf ffe* jcpitoopal 

palace m % tokhop Of Oxford St Cnddesdon, ri i «if (ft (fkm 
of ji-pab lfc colour, and mitfttetfed with wared Hite** Which 
are paid t# belong to the Saxon period* and of ascsii if a floto ft* the* 
sixth or '/“*verth fecntniy ; though it Was hot till the middle of tho 
vwchtoentHteidury that glrifts #to4fto r S begun to hr in 

tjy. gland, ’ 

‘wNs feWfo tljiiw briefly tt&feed Ore' hi dory of glass manufacture in 
ruvflijjfK From the Fhmni' Inn*-—, mid to he the original clis- 
rov ftH ] asaetf td tin? Crusaders, who transferred their 

Knowicd^ ft tt»o Venetians tft the thirteenth century, hy whom it 
u as fee tiifthf yenvq kept a profound see ret. In Ihe middle of the 
f'-vrnU'enth century, the pw.it Colbert mtiodltfeed the blown glftfes 
mirror ifiennf.u'turo int » Fiance. As early ns 1557 th« mStm- 
f u t are of window gla.« was begun in (VnfVhefi Friur«, Tytffetffcto, 
and various aitifclfs in flint glass wen* |pcni afterwards madft to toe 
tSuvoy-house, in the Strand. In 1 fl35 tho art was greatly IHi- 


to the formitkt of Jfr. Pelifttt* of 

cteriiitb ftT M#; 1 mt. f 
, Iteft bead.# fctthitrgc* 2 cwt. 4 
Oxide of, I 

. mhto eopmihh or or* , ( 

feikt tit their composition; fthid 
coMdorabft dii 


Washed Slid Inn#,' ft 8Wt. 
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kinds of glas« have little or no 
o , suitable quantities of the 

xisto among gla$a-makftrs? 


1073 the first sheets of blown glass for toirvfo’S ftftd coach wiitotoVs 
w /x yc made gt Lambeth* by totft# Venetian artists i^jfroduecd by too 
Ihike of thidKngbam. ^hht must. Kate been tho Stftte of soefety 


i Europe two huMtod ydd'tfl ago, wld*tt 



gloves, dfcd stdokitigs, wefe 
i.jHtotdb ? 

how arises— which, p^hnps, 


winders tend mir- 
now’ii otily td tod #ty 


should kif# ten 


Hitft roadof having gone tbua Ihr with us, we request toe honour 
of his company tq A vi^it to tlfe tout glass Victory of Messrs. 
Apsley Pellfttfe and Co., Holland- street, Blackfriai's, Loudon, 
where We shall eudeavmtt* to explain to him 

Tith ftferhotJ SfAhvHnTt«i!?o i£A«a. 

I*rcmibfng th# oht te never Wore had the honour of 

visiting a gltfss-houfio, it* Witt bb ftf» well to conduct him through 
the various department of ttec extensive prehnsi?^— not in the 
dMt?r in which* he wtoiM irnjftt likely tq sec fhtsS; Mii in the 
routine? actually olmcrffrti fn rSaking glass. 

The factory is situfifod to jtollmid-street, so M Woman 

of by no means the chdiuetet* who, in toi v df GfitMes 
tho First, inhabited the old iiibatcd marior-hourf# # Ftf&M 6#d€n, 
afterw'rird^ knoW’n AS u Holtobd’s Leaguer.” fti« tt# toife 
neighbourhood in the World, tint we must not frtipd ftdfj it U the 
glass-house we want* not the street ; and if #6 Wiito $9! febdiha- 
tion, wo must rtdt travel in pliijiv bo(*tfl and white kid / |to , v5#. 'fife 
glass factory, theft* of Messrs. Pollatt oompnaes itfWMil MIldlAgs 
neeeStauy to the aft, and occupies about tlu-oc-qufttteri of ad 1 <fcro. 
1'he Various buildings consist of a roccivin^-lidu^e, W’here arc 
stored the sand, (Millet (broke* a glass)* Ac. ; a hoi sc -mill for grind- 
ing old ini'! ting-pots os one of the ingredients for making new 
ones; an apartment where tho clay, pound or powdered, is 
kneaded and mixed for tho making of the pots ; another, where 


proved by tho use of cool instead of wood in the furnaces ; #4 in 1 the pots are tondc ; others for drying the pots when made ; rooms 
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nqh^'qf, 
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ortVv 

/’ ' #>UT J^OLAftA? 

Ftvnchr VcrfV— Is a transp^ent, homoganeRtfK#* #blid 
liody, by ' toe ’fhstoh of siliflfrW^i (Hiot-liko)*ot4 ifetto'no 

(flxddaak*) fdfctotea. Glass is solid flfr ordifkny tchipCtotures, 
williaut)' always ' more or h*sf, tumsphfVWt; and iirecviahly brittle. 
a Many opaque dtib^an^H are capable of assuming a torhS 
or Jdwif '^te^'fik(>----aftch as ctttKftf sotinfe ilCids and' sails, 

Tn porccldfet ,we A partial v‘t^ 
cxteltHigly tom', and (. 6li#it 
fete vitrification miff i^ftkd J 
tlm ingredients ; and we know 
eafth* in its 
of earths are 
*krto h toted with certain 
bo\#ototlto4/ ftttd A neai-er 
wfe -te V#f jtf< A^afti, certain 

and, when 

.i. .&h 

iqprtics 


ixture ©r 
purpose flil- 
.-. 1 substance is 

tei%' by fixture 

.icoxide, 
tUm 


for storing* washing, and prep n ring the sand* and alkaline salts ; a 
mixing-room, in which the various materials are weighed and 
combtocd ; two coking ovciib, or furnaces, for converting coal into 
coke j the glass-honsc, to whi(?li all these are subsidiary the 
glass-cutting tfhd engraving rooms ; show rooms, warehouses, 
coimting-bouseS, kv. Before the excise regulations were abolished, 
Various vcxatioiiB rules had to bo observed rooihX were locked up, 
6f AVlricJi tho excise officer kept the kc\s, and so forth ; but such is 
the torce of habit, that much tile same routine is followed now Hint 
th^ glufis manufacturer is free to jmrsue his trade in his own way. 

The pots in Vhieh the glasa is fused are made qf tlie lihCftt Stour- 
blodge day, to ddiioto A bcHaih prnportiem of eld pots ground fine 
tony be added €frtht caffe is neecasaiy iu tho making, drying, and 
baking of those pots, ns upon their^trustwoithincBB m the furnace 
depends greatly the siiccfeBs of the after prdcfeBS of gkaa-taaking. 
The jmt, when filled* contains nboft^ td cw-t. of fted gte#*cttiled 
hictoi, in the technical language of fttV- wotktodn. fetmt pot Wdigha 
ktef ft thousand pohtolfy though its height ill hot ftboVe three 
feet, by t\vo-#nd-n-half feet fn dhunetcr. In fittftpv it is cylin- 
drical, with H rotrfid fop aml ft fiat basic, having an opening near 
the top— in it tfcsehildos, toofe nearly than anything dec, 

those earthed VfeWel* ^hieh the ptgeim- fanciers flft tho 

W’tdls of thdV flifefito for the birds, .The p(yts, Mwto 

are allowed to tetofttft tor several months bfctoto wifey ate baked* so 
ns to beeojfte dfy to ft Short space of fitofe. Wttett 
umealed* thfey m jplftdftd fts toon tt» pftswbjtt 
fire. Tliis M ft rfety dangerous sefvito, oapCidaB^.if 
without propfttf to^fefeftftlcel &ids« ■ They wh<raaM#.'«^| vfc ‘ 
a considerably ttorfe to the whole force of that 
is firghtful to 'the suffe|toj|ft # 
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THE ttiUStRATlri* EXHIBITOR, 


generally shown the glass-house first, Ho is tot in wonder: He 
£*#1'* mound bir% upon the dingy wajl«, into centre of Which is 
the molting furnaso, to chimriey of which M through the iron 
roof. He < -an not recou^Ur to dimness Of tile pirieo with the 
lit'igbt glow from f>\r- put-arches, or the dull fudiauco proceeding 
from the annealing fuvh. Ho^feds some little alarm 41 lie sods 
ilusky figures olom* beside him awitigmg riftmt groat masses of 
what^ftppeans to ho ml-hot iron. Ho Ms, as ho looks upon to 
vivid light from to opening fitrhaec, as if a hot mask were placed 
irpou Justice, ami In* wteimucimisly putajtis hand up to hid b*oW. 

A warm porcpimlrm bifValojft** him, rind tt is riottie adtnlttMg ere 
ho can m over from his first cmtfiMs <m witnessing the strange ‘ 
unearthly wemo before him. Dft#k figures flit past him* each 
bearing a mass of living the, and he almost regrets bis temerity in 
venturing into the horrid place. 4ifif Soon this impression wears 
off; awl, ciKhc raieo of his conductor, lie gw*<?« with Wonder and 
admirtttioh ttt the opemtmtis of otto particular sot of workmen. 
Htit fiM let tin desorflv briefly ihe flature of to thmnoe, the 
light adit hout tif which glares brightly op him fmttt a doden 
npettfogrii Thoro arc tWo furnaces in this glass-house, but a 
description .of otic will suffice. * * 

The fUrtuuq, then -the general form of ’which will he beat soon 
tn the cngi'nviug - enusUt* of a circular dome, about fifteen feet in 
diameter and eighteen iu height ; the Internal eonstmetion of 
which may bo understood, if wo suppose two basins inverted, a 
deepin' one at the top. In the inner and shallower basin are cori- 
tinned the pots and the fuel of Ihc lire. At various parts of the 
* outer Wall holes are loft, to enable the workmen to get at the pots 
of glass ; and the whole interior of A furnace is lined with firP- 
prnof bucks. The fuel is laid on an iron grating in the centre, ill 
connexion with which, mul beneath the glnus -house itself, are a 
series of passages, the purpose of which is to create a very powerful 
draught, which, panting upwards into the Are* keeps the fuel in 
an intensely white heat. A flint-glass furnace is M rrttfatftteted 
that no bent or flame is allowed to cScrtpe from fife oftoflcy ; arid 
Ihc draught must never be too strong hi prevent a pressure of short® 
mid vixid flames from the lk bj e-hoW of thy furnace, on each side 
the pot -mouths. Thu heat n rm*briMtory ; that is, the heated 
air and flame hi mndi to let us n from the roof to the puts, and thus 
a very high temperature is kept up within the interior. .The fur- 
nace before us eonsints of nine large pots and three smaller ones, 
this Httfe being oonaidotefl the most economical in point of con- 
sumption mid working jvrivOr. Tine find employed is coke, made 
on the premises ; and about 21 tons of pool are consumed weekly. 

Jt sometimes Imppmto that mwidoUts occur to the furnace. The 
44 siege/’ or bottom of the furnace, wants repairing — part of the 
prawn of the arch breaks iW—of an. old pot breaks, becoming vitri- 
fl.ed bydbe heat, Oh^tleks to the bottom of the furnace. 3m those 
caw?*,* a new pot ftmwt be introduced, the arch must, be retired, 
or the Bi^go made strong! Again, without grootlv hindering the 
progress of the work. Oftei lit, The ftirm»e*-flre of 'ft glas^-houso 
hi never extinguished. The withdrawal of an old pot, and the 
ibtroduetiori til jW# f&fcltfiicttlly called “ MSttiiig n pot,” is a 
ftjtist fearful tig&IHfaMt Th# old put has tf> be duf cut, of ihc fur- # 
Ufise in the face of the raging flames, for which ^purpose the tem- 
porary brickwork in front of to arch is pulled flown. Abouk/Ht 
oAgghtohn, each with a bar in Sts hand about five feet long, like 
a javelin v steeled and sharpened nt tbt* end, rush forward in face 
of the furanco, guarding their faces wjth their protected arms, 
and gim a IdoW at such of the imgttW rocky incrustations of clay 
to siege, This tiporation ht repeated until the whole 
of tS clay is removed ifiwifn where the old pat stood. The 

spntijja tfrifi ^paired with fcSfcy Ad tabd, and the new pot, «t a 
w r S&lw^ M removed to onueaKng pot-aroh, mlcl carried 
nj$| ri tWb-whw*l(?d iron-carriage by several Workmen, * 

or 'fe&4$.lWkwmls into its proper position ht 
fh<v op^n|',1# ; 4fott. bricked wp ii befera, 

Ittdo for the. .of the c* fib ■ 

^hausti^ b# m Mfi sstgaged in mMrnm t«sk 
it tint# tfe* , 

■ kei'd, to . pravei^e ih fm*& . 

1 ttoW coobbg f .l^'lMNr ' 

‘jjjit .Ah, v ik juuc k' , 

xutw at «AiBr racn^H%^Tuinxg9t ir m w wwMwmm m fmm » 

" 4m fhk pahdtmg k 


poribramd by mount of expos i^§gthe pot to thq air, when the tfm, 


t \W> The pot is op 
tfte mouth, is 


leaking out, t 

ploceS ito tjkoi ,, rrfr ,. 

oxpoaOd to thO flnmdl; Ifyim Ibbk itttft the mmtth Of' the pot, you 
8co before you a tildes end yotf dr«W tktqk from 

the hfeat whaoh tbo tho 

glass, o/ if inOtOl,” i$t g fWbn, 

Lot ua n6W exksiiritf Wtl}^ which • V^'M, - 

f m muH Mktvt m * a* kfaAw 
te bfifried iih ift tmfm i td Mm. it is rather cufid^t.' 
afld Working bit gi tH& Mdlrif#pbts generally ||sm^ m wmx. 
OH Friday moriithg the ihixed ifiatorils at# 
ih Wooden barrows, and &0tWn inte ffeb petoji jjold 
about eighteen tWt.cofck Aboiit four Owt . Is b4#|hhd, 

after allowing tirn tor 

charges, the process is ^pt*tdd, kt each ptf k fflllfi With towed 
n^tal. Tho complete fi &§ of to pots 00^^ 
or fifteen hours ; but to metal duos toot free lifcff fSro^l dh^bubbles 
and striae in hrtitf than totrm fifty to sixty hours. 'When all the 
puts am filled, to mouth of each I# securely clayed np, afid the 
“ founding” oofiinumccs. l^Of this puriiosO to fire 1 fit tirgud pp to 
the greatest intensity during Saturday and Sundtijy — for tin* 
exigencies of the glas«-mftkcr*fi trade allow of no rest or Stoppage ; 
thditgh it riiust be admitted that tho Work is so admirably appor- 
tioned us to leave nothing to be done on to Kabbuth, lmt to watch 
the furnace, a service not requiring many hands. Huring to 
progress of the founding Or melting, to mettil Ik tested by with- 
drawing u small quantity now and then with ah iron rhd. This 
is railed “takihg a proof** of the metal. But, htfyond this, then* 
EffO' Certain infallible signs Iry which the tltiWt attendant, or 
ain't Of# fitay tell whether the metal is in a fit ’stale for working;, 
toll dS to Whiteness of the flame exuding fifmi the furnnee on 
each side to pot, Ac. Iri Some ^lafts-hbtiscs ft vast quantity of 
tfetittl ri^s to to top of to metal; but irt to making of flint- 
Sflell iS to pitrify Of the msfpri.lfa used — little else but 
u Virgin being JWkde— that very tittle Wftete acmies. r J’ln* 
sbrnder the time of fusion the bet (or; rind to heal during the 
process of tofiding can scarcely he too great. Driven snow is not 
Whiter thrift to burning coni in tin* centre of to furnace when it 
hfts reached its maximum of intensity . If to glass do not get 
ffrifficiently fine during the time allotted} or if it should become 
“ eoddled M *or “ geldtinoUsV it never Will V& fit to to finer work ; 
and rill that crib then be flkmc with it^ is to Irito ft into water, and 
make if into “ ettof for re-fUriorHtkh ftrisfe iff trials. , 

We will mipfritSm however, tot ho acriifcut df this kind has 
happened — and sttelt accidents are of rar^ddrihto that 

arc (handing in to glasshouse Oh Mohdrif jftoridng, whmi the 
“ blowing process oomfitefices. To Wibf follows; tore 

explicit, it will bfc neecssfu y to describe to tools Acquired: , 

then, is tho glass-ihriWs chai#^ h ** Scat tit timber^ abbht tcu 
inches unde, each chit fefcih# fetfd td a ftfitnc 
legj and two ritms, to latter oti an incline.^ 

ehai;; is fixed an fnlgtig of wrmi|plil IflMrijt to l, rv . 

backwards afift totfttte *t& to fM(t‘ 
thus causing the rotatory motion of a pple hto ; ; wi|fe’'to right 
hand with the pucelks gites to fiftft, 'Jjft " 

(a comtptidn of the French marbre? marble having I 
employed) is a cast-inm slab with 'a pdBshod terij 
wooden stand. Upon this slab tho liwqp of j^biss 
it a regular cuter sutTafie^ rio tot t toe 
uniform in thickness of total, ti*0 

apaiuf spring to | 

parts k Mm* bit l^ich are % 
pueellw is hsetfto to 

and jfMfifi ft a 'toi 
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With tbr“ pffatil M and btotra^-i*pn, a^o the principal t.oa!s used iron i* no longer wtntod. The blowing-iron Is simply a tube, the 
tyjrthe gl testate*.' $&aty, w <)r ** pontil/’ a solid rod of »izc of which varies with tho kindofwork required, • 

iron, used to imppbfy tbo ^k.45 while working^ when tho WoVingr ( To k concluded in our next number.) * 

, *.$?' „ t 'S .. 1 i , - r- ’ _ ' ' # 

. V EXHIBITION OF T1IE INDUS Tit Y OF ALL JTATIONS;* 

' , ’ • ABOUT TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK. * 


.Ifosrantcrab which il is. proposal phall takcjplacc in Now 
Yf^WlyBi tho etimiin^ summer, baling excited a drop ond 
lively kderS^ not only in America, but in ttiiAwmlry, wo lm\e 
mtn*^ plea^ni'O ih prosprttibg ouv •roniV.rF with two views of the 
tumbling i*i which’ the Exhibition is U take pl.re. Tliiis we or* 1 
enabled to Ao^hvonj$j tbe kbulmws of tho ( , »»mi.*ionfT, CiiAitu'H 
E$4 ,*<)$?' imflWivin#* nrojfrom Bio original design* of 
Sir Joh^^PaScM| tt gentleman whoso name* is so intimately 
nsso.^atra with ’vHe building in Hyde-park, which rrmrtin# a 
gigafttie/tionmdiait of bis enterprise and genius. The designs 
wore prosqnfed by Sir Joseph, in the most Kami omo manner, to 
the fonnagers of the Now Ypvk Exhibition. 

The fori^ of the building L an otdorig square, a bom fltW feet in 
length by 150 feet ill Width, Tt U to ociupv an area of about, 
onu-tftird that of the Oryifetl Palace. Though presenting many 
features in common with the design already executed bore, itpna- 
f-essoH several .original beauties, Th° materials proposed to be 
user! ill its construction are, for th-» most pari, ftimibi 1 * to those 
ciuplojod in the Great Exhibition, the difference being tlpit fftart 
is used to a itttteb less, extent, and Dm ini reduction of slates in the 
m lin roofs, for the purpose of providing against any supermcnm- 
bent weight. of snow, likely to occur in the more inclement ww*«>im 
of the latitudes oft America. The exterior is highly ornamental, 
Juiving fair f'>\H»r.», one at each angle, to contain the stidteasos 
leading lo tin; galleries. The building is tl.mlctd by » rinsed 
terrace, appionched by flights of steps, and returning at llm ends 
by clone piers, surmounted by light;' Tim furf~cu\ Me of the 
exterior is light, elegant, and in good tail.* , 

Wu are much pleased with (be di sign for the interior, vhieh is 
in rM ry wny Igstcfu l and appropriate, hut with n Sue regmd to 
substantial construction. The comportments form n eentre, nml 
two aide avenues. Thtwnmin roof J.i eirricd by ed^nnfoly-jtr^- 
portiimed'uegDxent arches, stringing from roupled columns and 
rising to the underside of tho lie-beams, the interior ,*p.me fm ruing 
elegant and appropriate spandrils, The side roof* are carried in a 
similar way, the arches springing from imposts inserted in the. 
outer 'Wall', a few feet from the ground, The outer and side roof* 
are further strengthened by strong purlins running the whole 
length ; bf the -building. The ends are lighted from shaped 
windirtor*, fmtning panels with circular beads, and liebly-orua- 
mertiteil* Uhder these windows arc the principal entrances. The 
npplK’ tferdf aUm i« glazed, ami partakes strictly of the (diameter of 
the Wdft; ono& • Not, ? the least beauty of tlie construction is the 
mfttihoy in the aide galleries are kept dip, so as not to inter- 

npi bUvhy Ufe admirable perspective of this beautiful eom- 
poaftMty ; . ,,$$$£ climated hut of the building is £20,000 — a small 
sum it% extent, importance, and capabilities of 




m these elegant d^sipiswill, wc 
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not. pro* luce feelings of ^ulmi ration, ♦in all who behold them ; the 
projected Exhibition, with its numerous associations, will tond to 
incrcfif; tic* guild understanding which subsists between England 
and America. Hitherto, #?omo feelings of discord have marred 
the harmony which ought to subsist between the great families of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Their interests an; one— their aims should 
1)3 one. Both rejoice in a common civilisation and •Chmtianit)', 
and tongue. Last year, America came to our World’s Fair, and 
took no mean place iu tHht dltustrious stfow, and now America 
invites the world to her ehores, that it may* bettor do homage to 
Am(‘rioan (enterprise and art. Great, we trust, will ho the gather- 
ing. kfrtre even than ourtelvoH the Americans are sons of 
labour— more thaii ourselves, therefore, can they recognise its 
dignity and blessedness, and worth. There, even more than hcr^ 
the festival in Jionmir of labour «shotild be bold. Thm*, raeiv 
than here, even, is the spirit of the age paramount. America h;oi 
no dark past of iron tyranny to look at rc&d to blush for. America 
has lit tle to itrtlcarti. in Europe we have Wofflhfpped the hero who 
has deluged the land with blood ; the priest who, prrrvd w r ith* 
the terrors of the next, world, has secured to himself sc. much of 
the good things of this It is only lately that, in Europe, wo 
have learned to honour the people by whom all that ia great in 
tin* world’s history hps been nclucNcd- who have bridged over 
oceans - who have removed mountains - who have planted descits 
with busy life- -whoso works of art, lasting as the sun’* glad light, 
or the uir’s balmy breath, pux laim what man, in his might awd 
• majesty, can do. In Amorim il is otherwise. 

Wc English must, lcjnice tlnU America has imitated us. Our 
Exhibition jinsM'd off gloriously . A\'e trust and believe that theirs 
will pass off equally a*, well. 

As regards America itself, it is clear, in the knowledge it 
v ill disseminate, in tho impulse it will give to tho industrial 
;nts, such ;m Exhibition ns 'that proposed will he usoftil 
in tb<* extreme. Nor will* labour selfishly triumph alone. 
iVnec and human brotherhood, and the soft huniftnifciep of li?e, 
will >h»n* in tin* honours of the day. Rightly did Milton sing, In 
immortal verse, of u the nrl« that htmmnlrte and bleas mankind.” 
Tho Exhibition will he a temple consecrated tft Bea<^, An the 
men of one notion gaze upon the productions of another, they Will 
learn (hat God has made of *)no blood all nations that dwell upon 
tin* face of the earth, and that, to enewnrage jealousy of^tevetige — 
to fan the flame of mutual hnfe t«? let loose the hclLbdnnde of 
war —is thrhidden by the common origin we all admit i, gild the 
common destiny wo till obey. Our eummori hUothcrhotHl Will 
again he owned and felt, and thus onao more wilt be pieced pel- 
# pe>il5 ht'foro th world a t^e of that owning throe which Jkietry 
httf sung and prophecy foretold ; when the lion shall Be ^kwwfi With 
the lamb —when war shalL be haniched back to its hatitc liort— 
when earth ftlmtl b««^ once more in the simxhme of tmivcrMl peace. 
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And magazine of art. 


IVORY VASE, BY , M. LOUIS LAUTZ. 


Ihb object represented in this delioato work is thf battle 
Df tho Franks, under Charlemagne, , against tho Saxons, 
[t is taken from the picture 
by ’ Oflbnbach — a veritable 
battle of the giants ! In style 
and manner of composition it • 
is alike romarlfable. Tho 
varieties of expression, the 
details of costume in the 
figures, atfcvgiven with groat 
precision. The horses, mad- 
dened with the fire of oppo- 
sition, have character and 
force in every muscle ; and 


and life-like, Ever# figure is 
remarkable for ggrace and 
vigour, and the entire work 
maybe said to he distinguished 
fbr fertility of invention, ele- 
gance of design, and delicacy 
of taste. It was exhibited at 
tho Palace, and was 

adanfred by thousands. 

. The name of Charlemagne, 
hijia tjie French what that of 
his great contemporary, Al- 
fred, is to us — a name to he 
honoured through all time. 
Before his advent, tho Franks 
were a restless, ambitious, 
war-loving people, and no- 
thing more. lie it was who 
spread among them a love for 
the arts of civilised life ; he 
curbed tho rude, repelled the 
invader, encouraged the timid, 
aml protected the weak. Suc- 
coring to a crown awl king^ 
alrOady famoxis by the 
intrigues and battfes of Pepin 
and Cjtbvis, the first efforts of 
CjhArleS : iihe Great were di* 
:,^ted to thd subjugation of 
h<6rde! which 
slmiwto' ‘him, ' For ages, 
-Uxkyim hud been preying 
ohi'^^ritflls of eivUisitfion— 
eon^fe^^' r destroying, or 

' yet com- 
“ ‘ jA tAvas not yet 
of order 
f. yet ae- 

was 

that Au&trasiaus of 

the Etea'ttmljt, ho restrained 
: oh thVmore ' 

' on the banka 

' J&nis it. was ' 
subdued ' , 

by (jgtfitt; risen in . 

unregulated 
‘' ,i ' L Jw0w^pad to be kept witjtfii t 
!&>nn|s set apart for them. ‘ ■ 
|s it yi$a, thdt the Saxons < 
warlike 
dominiiina bor- 
flSwd;' and whose 

'was not tor from 
his chosen city of Aix-la-C^ar 




IVOHY vase. 


polio —had to bo* kept down by the force of arms. Jftms 
it was that the arms of the Franks were successfully 
turned against the liomharjs, 
in Italy; the Arabs and die 
Saracens, in Spain; and the 
Basques and Gascon!, who 
made common cause with 
their conquerors. . 

Before the time of Charle- 
magne (x.n. 752 — 814), the 
Franks disliked dwelling in 
cities, and despised fortifica- 
tions. They were of no reli- 
gion, and considered war as 
tho end and aim of their lives. 
But the efforts and example rf 
this great * monarch advance d 
civilisation and promoted 
Christianity within his king- 
dom; amljiig reign may lm 
considered as the great epodb 
in European civilisation from 
which may he dated all sitb*o- 
quont improvement*. Chi- 
valry and virtue — and not 
inpompatibly— in this roigif 
often centred in the same 
bosoms. It was then that a 
brighter charm was throw a 
around the domestic heurth, 
and a higher standard of 
public morality was ro< ognised 
than had ever before been 
witnessed. II o also greatly 
encouraged commcicc. 

The particultu* action, in 
the thirty years’ war waged 
by Charlemagne* with the 
Saxons, which is hero illus- 
trated by tho artist, is not 
recorded. Indeed, so frequent, 
wore the battles, and no oliti- 
uato was the Tcsutimco, of the 
Pagan enemies of France, and 
so like was one * ngagemeut 
<o another in its conduct and 
results — fierce assault and 
obstinate eneounSesr, followed 
%y treaties neither . party 
meant to, keep, and the friliuro 
of which only led tin renewed 
strife — that it would W diffi- 
cult to . single out any one 
battle from among the num- 
ber, so ' distinguished Was 
every one far feat* of per- 
sonal prowess and gallantry. 
And thus ./victory and defeat 
alternated, till, In tlw ywv 

800, tho Saxons wore’ ffi^lly 4 
• subdued by the arms of Char- 
lemagne. \ : l5f> 

This latter^yoat wialJifliii- 
guif’hed by an eycutfril eon - 
mony, whiih,' ^ough'-but a 
ceremony, had more infitoonco 
' on“ European policy ih$k all 
t$w> wars and aM the vifltowes 
of ^(lie preceding . oont&y. 

"a ^ 

in 


^V* 1 ' 


ic rebellion broke out 
c, in 'the course of 


I 



62 


the: $l 


t which Pope Leo Itl, van taken prisoner, maltreated, and closely 
confined in a fort/resfl ; but hr contrived to escape, and fled for 
proUckbuTto Ch^rloruttguc^ With his wontedgpity tor the un for- 
tune, the monarch received the fugitive, and, loading him back 
at the bead of a lifi^e army, reinstated him in the pontifical chair. 
Op frjm following CTitistpius-day Obarlcxnogno, with hi:. whole 
court oau} au immenao retinue— consisting of tlm flower of the 


w. 


crown of gold, saluted him as Emperor and Augustus. Thu* was 
the empire of the West resumed in the person of Gliarleintygno. 
Tlie Fyaidt Sat on the throne of the (kesars. 1W was the cere- 
mony to be considered a piece ofcfherc idle pomp. It gave rights, 
and dignity, and power ; and tin* magic of a name, the influence 
and authority of which is recognised even now, was spread abroad 
through all the world. 

It would bridle to eulogise a man lijco Charles the Great-, llu 


was fitted for the times in which he lived, fie’ possessed, ir his 
own porSon, the characteristics ofji hero arid a statesman, , Three 
hundred years hud yet to pass ere chivalry was. to shine -<$it 
like a btar on the western world ; and yot Charles nnticipa&^ 1 ||| 
spirit,,, and iafueed, ju the heart of bis people, tfelovc of vii%V < «Pf 
a high sense. ofhonoyv. Ilu wqa a pfrteM jrf J^rattrro 
polite q^trt when the taste, lor both saumod to hayo ho.^u ' ii^csriy' 

1 M; and in his reign society in Franco first assumed a atato &f 


Fflmch nation— attended mass ig the Calhothal of Si. Peters. 

At the conclusion of the imposi ng^wemony t\w Top*’ advanced }n 4 real freedom. Hitherto hut t wo claws bad existed, the ^ri»ip^oy , 
protw&sum to where the monarsh^tood, and, placing on his head a J and the serf; henceforth a third appeared, hi which thoV^l^^f 

the first and the sinews of the last were united. Full of years 
and houou TwHomagne died in the year 814, and was 
tlr* famous cathedral lie had* founded at Aix-Ia-Chdpcho. 

This hasty bkel^h will sufficiently explain the entVfcsinain With 
w'hie.l) llie name of this gr<^ monarch is ever mentioned to the 
French. Toots, painters, and Wl ids of ull uflor time hamo&ly 
been too pi mid to record the events which distinguished till# ri^ 
imukable age. '* 


THE LADIES’ 


LONG JUTKgE (IN (J RGCIIET). # 

• Hateuucs, — 6 skeins <rf ganiut-oVurod ptiiac-hilk uf # 1lu> 
fijiest size ; 4 skeins of white ditto ; ofboiuU, the following kinds, 
wliicli must all he of the size usually dfted need- heads : gold, 
silver, steel, buml steel, gurnet, and clear wliit^ The gold and 
silver heads must be round ones, not the cut kind commonly bought. 
•For the garniture, two fringe ends, combining burnt apd cnnuuuu 
hteel and gob l, with lings of gold and steel. Crochet hook, No0. 
% 1 and 21 ; t»v those who crochet very loosely should use 24 and 22. 

Purses in which tho pattern is formed ol beads of any one kind 
on a silk ground in crochet and knitting, have long been common 
in England; but until the Exhibition none had boon seen in 
which various sorts of heads we rq intermingled to form the design. 
The specimens of this sort of woik in the foreign ilepa.tmentd of 
the Crystal Palace wore, however, ho beaut ifukis to ulUmt gloat 
attention and admiration; and we trust wo aie at om.e gratifying 
our fair readers, mid fulfilling the promises made ty; t}ivi4 bidt 
year, by giving them .itH met ions for manufacturing these k- 
(julsito pad costly articles. The prorew i- by no mean;, flilihmli, 
requiring only attention to the directions; and the expense of llu* 
materials k inconsiderable; the immnl'uctuve may therefore bo 
nuijio n source of considerable profit,. 

In selecting the mater fids, great can* should be taken that the 
heads avo allof the same size, othiawUc the work Mill be spoiled. 
The rings should be as largo ns they emi be procured. TV beads 
must first he sti ung on the two Kinds of silk; wll the gold mid 
sonic steel on the garnet silk, and the remainder on the whit*-. 
I’ui them on in tho following ol’di v ■ 

Gurnet atlk. 32 gold, 5 ajpel, 8 g., f» s., $» g., (> s , 10 g , 0 a., 
7 g.,.2 a., 4 g., 2 s., 4 «•» 2 4 2 »-i 1 go 4 4 g , 4 s., I g , 

1 a., 4 g., I 6., 11 g M 2 a., 18 g., 2 13 g., 1 8 g., 1 307 g., 

1 ft, t H g., 1 8 g-, 4 8 g., 4 0 g-, !J B., 4 g., H s., X 4 g., 

2 s., X six rirncH, 11 g., 2 h., 18 g., 2 s., H g. f 4 e., 10 g., 4 

7 g., 2 4 g., 2 s., 0 g-]| t) a., 8 fy, 0 s., 4 g., about lhd t'tupl. 

TV» quantity of beads will be irc|uired for one cud j they 
should, therefmx>, be distributed <pi two skepis of tlic si Ik*. T}|e 
best way is thread an one skein ull up to tho 307 gold, mi 4 
&botlt lflQ of them ; use this silk up, mid then, if a few more arc 
required,' you can’' easily add them- If there he too many, # they 
eau he, strung ml Jhu next The other end wilt bo dona in 

tho same way, v 

On tlnii wdiite silk tlircad tlio silver, blue steel, common st^oi 
white and garnet beads, in the fallow ing order, the quantity gi^m! 
being for quo and, for which about two skeins of silk will bp 
ijuiitjd, which must be arranged lilto the gurnet. 

iJjFh 6 cuhmrs will be indkmted by their* initial letters : — a,, 41 W 5 
st., Stool; b.s., blue stool ; W-, 0,, p^t, • 

' 234 W.j 1 «t.! 8 w., 1 b.s 7 6 w.» t fhm IV*» 1 si, | 1 4. 

w., 1 bj».{ ( 6 w. f 1 b.ft.^ wr., 1 st. f X 4 W*, 4 w.,«2 b** 

2 w., 2 b;».,'4 w., 2 «U)( ptfke^ 2 w. 

His sutficos t$» ton^wi second round of blue steel, , Wo ' will 


DEPARTMENT. ‘ , ‘ 

now give 1 them in their successive rows ; to prevent oonffisipn 
obsi*n*ing that as every row is but one side of the ondpit must be 
j ix/aafrd in threading <K 1 — 1 :11 1 "■ i —*-- 


3rd How 

' X 

A w., 

3 st , 

2’wh 

., a l. 

’ 

a -t, r, 

v . 

x f 

wic 1 . 





1th 

X 

H \\\, 

4 st., 

5 h.s., 

12 w 

A b. 

1 

ftth 

X 

9 w., 

2 st., 

(» 1) K, 

, 3 w.. 

, 1 st. 

, d W 

2 si., U 

w. 

X twice. 





• Olh • 

X 

9 w., 

1 

5 h..'., 

3 w., 

3 st,, 

6 w.. 

1 »t., 0 

w. 

X twite. 





7th : 

X 

0 w 

1 l».s, 

, 4 

5 h.rj, 

, fi ?.A 

, () w 

1 les., 

<> V' 

X 

tw if-e 





* 8th ■ 

X 

0 V/., 

8 Si s 

> 2 ga.. 

. 5 st., 

d w 

5 st 

X twi« 

T, 



« 




9th 

X 

•1 « , 

7 bo. 

, -1 gii , 

, i st., 

1 w , 

4 st. 

X twice. 







10th 


< 3 w 

.. li b 

,, ! j 

ira., 3 

hi., 4 

v , 


, rl-v 


iVlfK . 

11 lb X l ^ •, 4 b 1 ,si., 0 ga., 1 st , (i \v., 1 st., 5 ga., 1 


3 w. X twi*. 

nib x 

4 b.r* , -1 w. 

« l -Hi X d u •, 3 si., 4 ga , l si., 1 kJ () w , 1 s., 1 st,, 4 g 
.’J st., 8 \\ . • X t>\ ice. 

1 .Tib 

X twice 


i . X iw ice. 

X d W., o fd. 4 g.i., .3 s., (> W., 3 4 ga., d »t., 6 

iw fee. 

3 l|h . X *8 >V.| d at., 3 w., 2 st., !) ga., 2 s., 8 w., 2 ft g 
j 2 si., 1 w., d ot., 3 \r X tai«e. 

j lotli : X 4 W-, 4 t ?.> 2 w? 8 a., 1 gu., 3 s., 8 w, f $$,, 4 ga., 3 

I 2 w., t^s., 4 w v . X iwittc. 

i l(ltU : X 9 w., I s., 4 ga , 5s, 4 w., 5 4 ga., 4 ft,, 9 

j X twice. # 4 

! 17th . X 0 vv\) ^ 3 ga., 1 s., 1 w., 2 (5 w.^2 J w., 1 

! 3 g;*., 5 s., 0 w. X twice. # 

j 1 Btji : X 0 w. t fi f>.\ 3 ga., 1 h., 12 w. y tad 3 gk,, 5 6 

« ! X twice. 

•i 19fch : X 2 w., 3 «., 1 w., 1 s., 3 ga., I s<, 12 w., 1 s,, 3 g 
1 is., J w., 8 2 w. X twice. . ’ 

20th; X 2 w., 3 s., 2 w., 1 s., 2*ga., 1 B., 10 W r /i s., 2 g; 
1 s , 2 w. f 3 b., 2 w. X twice. ‘ f 

2 1st. X 2 w., 3 3 >v., I s., 2 ga., Us., 4 w., l 2 ga., 1 

3 vv M 3 £, 2 iv. .x twice, v ’> , . 

22nd. x 8 w., 1 s., 2 ga., 1 a., 2 w., 1 2 8 

24rS^ Like 22nd. • ' - V 

3ith 1 X 8 w., 1 A ga., 1 s., 4’V., 1 0< } Is., 8 

X twh*©. 1 , 11 

r x 5 w., 1 a., J[ ga., 1 e., 10 w>, tV,;J ^ d 1 
X tmoe. t i J * ; 

2Gth : X 2 w., 1 st., 1 ga., 1 st.., 10 w., 1 at.* 1 ga,, 1 2 1 

X twVe. * ' . 1 

t 2» s ,X 7 «r„ 1 st., 1 g». f 1 w., 10 v,, 1 «#/, i >4L 7 1 
•X ■ ; _ i: " ’ t,v '" 

9S1|! X 7 w., 1 «t., ! «»., 1 *t., 19 v,, J its) 1 •£*., 1 st, f i 
X twice, ^ • 'i ■ "l 1 ' \ fp . ■' ’ ■ 


29tk and 30th : I-ikc 27th. . 

3 1 st. X ^ 1 ga.| 1 gtu, 1 8 W. 

X. twice. ’ 

ijkd: '* * V-r' *’<$ 1 $*•» 1 **•> 4 v » 1 #*•* 1 sL » 0 'V. 

$< IX T > lv M-i 1 ^ i tf-i 6 1 1 erc-j 1 *■> 11 w - 

T <• * 

34th : X 3 w,, 1 b.s., S w., 3 at., 10 w., 3 st., 8 w., 1 b., i) \v\ 

, , • 

3^J X 4 W*> ? b*u., 5 w., 2 fys., 11 w.,j % b„s., 5 w. } 2 b.s., 

4 |r: ^ ' • 

Mtk.' jfc 6 w., 5 Iks., 18 w., o hs., 6 w. X twice. 

1£8 more whiles be^d^ will be sufficicfit for the end. 

To about ftyj 20 tb row, u% r lw threaded and used ; and then, if 
ttutUoitmt silk Vs left, two, throe, otf^uoro rows,' mny be ndcfefb 
The skeins being thus prepared, begin to make tho pursawitb 
the gurnet silk} gulag the white <w/y, when tho beads threaded on 
it pome mi the pattern, 

■With the finest oroide >t hook make ff chain of 118 stitches, find 
form it ityto 4 round; and crochet 4 rounds ipiito plain. Work an 
tho white shk. 

Ut Pattern Round .* X li silk, 3 gold heads, 3 bilk, 4 gold, 

10 silk, 4 gold, 3 silk, 3 gold, 12 silk- X twice. 

2 nd (beginning to use the white beads) X 10 s,, 1 g. ? 3 w. f 
1 ft, Is., bg., 4 w., 1 g., 1 s., 2 at., 4 1 Ml.., 3 s., 2 »t„ 1 s., 

1 g., 4 w., I g., 1 s., 1 g., 3 w., 1 g., 11 a. x twicso. 

X 9 1 g-, 4 w., 3 g., 3 w., 1 g., 2 1 at , 1 a., 1 at., 

1 a., 1 st., 2 s., 1 g , 6 w 3 g., 4 w., 1 g., 10 r. X twice. 

4th X 8 s., I g., 14 v-, 1 g., 2 ft , 1 st., 4 1 b£ , 2 * , 1 g., 

11 w,, 1 g., 9 ?. X twice. 

/5th Like 4th. 

Gill ■ X 8 1 g., 1 1 w ., 1 g., 3 s , -J st , 3 s., 1 g., 1 1 w., 1 g., 

9 s. X .twice. 

7 tli , X 9 ft , 1 g. t 2 w., I at. (of those on the white silk), 5 w., 
1 b.M., 3 w., 1 g., G silk, drop on a steel bead before the ntnit 
stitch, 6 a., 1 g. (over white bead), 3 w . 1 b.a., a w., 1 st., 2 w., 
1 g , 10 silk X Wire. 

8 tb . X o a., 3 g., 1 a., 1 g., 2 \v\, 3 at., 4 w., 2 b.s., 1 w., 

.5 g., 2 a., 2 st., 2 s., 5 g., 1 w., 2 b.s., 4 w., 2 st., 2 w., 1 g., I s., 

3 g., 0 ft, X twice. • 

0th : .X 4 n.j 1 g., 3 w , 2 g., 2 w , 3 at , 2 w., 8 b.3., G y. f 

1 g., 2 s., drop u steel bead, 2 a., 1 g , G w., r 3 b.s , 2 w., 3 st., 

2 w., 2 g., 8 w., 1 g., 6 d. X l wire. 

10th : X 3 s., 1 g , 8 w.. 4 st., f» b.fi., G w., 1 g., 3 jp, 1 g., G w 

5 b.«., 1 st., 8 w.. 1 g., 1 r» X twice. 

11th : X 3 s., I g., 9v, 2 «t , G b.s , 3 w ., 1 st., 3 w., 2 g., 

8 w.» l st., 3 w., 6 h.s., 2 ah, 9 W., 1 g., 4 a. X twj*' ; 

12tb X 3 silk, l g.,* w., 1 at , 5 b.s., 3 w., 3 at., 8 w., 2 g # , 

J3 w., 8 st., 3 w., f> b.a., 1 at., 0 w., 1 g., 4 s X Iwh'ff. 

13th : X 3 R., 1 g., 6 w., 1 b.s., 4 w., «j h.s. (over tho 5 b.a. of 
last round), 0 et., 3 w., 2 g., 3 w., 0 .st., o h.,, , 4 w., 1 b.s. 5 w,, 
1 g., 4 s. X twici. 

14tb^ X 3 8 -, 1 g-, *5 w., 8 l>.s., 2 gu., o s(., 3 w., 1 g., 2 a., 
I g., 3 w., 5 »t, 2 ga., t^b.a., 5 w. ? 1 g , 4 s. X twice. 

loth ; X 4 a, } 1 g., 4 w., 7 h.«., 4^n , 4 st., 2 w., 1 g., Is, 

1 g., 2 w., 4 st., 4 ga., 7 b.s., 1 \>., 1 g., 5 s X Iwice. 

lGth : X 5 h., 2 g., 3 w., G b s , t gn , 3 st., 2 w., 1 g,, G s., 

1 g., 2 w., 3 at, 4 ga., 0 !»«., 3 w.» 2 p\, 0 s. X twice. 

I7th 1 X G s., 1 g., 4 w., A b.s., 1 st., 5 ga., 1 st., 3 w., 1 g., 

g - ,1 g M 3 w., G ga,, 1 at,, 4 b.s., 4 w , 1 g., 7 s. X twice. 

l«th : X £»*> 1 g.» fi w\, 3 fit., 4 ga. t 1 Hi., 1 sij., 3 w., ‘4g-> 

4 a., 2 g., 3 1 at., 4 ga., 3 at., 0 w.* 1 g., .7 h. X tyiee. 

19th : X 6 8 ., #«•, 6 w.j 5 at., 4 ga., 3 a., 8 w., 1 g., 2 r., 1 g , 

3 w., 3 p. f 4 g 4 -, $ «t. t 6 W., 1 g., G s. X twice. 

20th:; X i 1 g., 3 w., G st., 1 w., 2 st., 5 gn., 2 s., 4 w., 

2 g., 4 w., 2 h , ga., .9 at., 1 w., G st., 3 w., 1 g., G «, X twice. 
' Silftt : <X 4 s-, 1 g., 4 w., 4 # s,, 2 w., 3 s., 4 ga., 3 s., 4 w., chop 
a gold bend off the garnet silk^ between tliis Ktitch and the nest, 

4 w., 3 s., 4 8 si, 2 w., 4 a., 4 1 g.» 5 s, X twice. 

22nd>: K-f g., 9V., 4 S., 4 ga.,*|5 2 w., drugs a gold 

hetwb^b row, 2 w., ^ 4 4 s., 0 w., 1 g,, 

/5 s. X tffa ' 

23rd: X*'*m 1 $ w., 5 s,, 3 ga., 1 s., 1 w,, 28.^3^., 

drop a gohj boad as hoftwe, 3 w., 1 a., 1 1 s., 3 ga., 5 /, 0 

1 g., 5 s, X Wip?- , ' - 

; 24th X 8 **i \ » g>» 3 w., 5 s,, 3 gp t , 1 s., 6 w., drop 

a gald bedd as before, 8 V,, 1 a., 3 ga., 5 *, 3 w., 2 g., 3 w., 1 g., 

6 X twice. * ( # 

23th : X 6 s.» 3 g., 2 s. r l g., 2 w., 3 «„ 1 W., 1 s., 3 ga., 1 ft., 

6 w., d^pw goldbcad as before,. fiv., 1 3 ga., 1 s., 1 w., 3 s,, 

2 Vat,*; 7*. X tvrloe. , , . 

2«u»i X a w., 3 b., 2 *., If, 2 ga., 1 *,, *jr,, 

1 g., 1 w., dttoa gold bead us before, 1 w., 1 g., 4 w., 1 2 ga., 
Is., 2f, 3s J#., Ig,a2s. X twice. " ' 

27th : x l|*., 1 2 v., 3s.> 3 w., 1 a,, 2 ga M 1 « r , 2 2 g., 


1 s., 2 g., 1 a., 2 w., 1 s,, 2 ga., 1 8*, 3 w., 3 s., 2 w., I gy, 

■i H ^ X twice, , , • 

28th : X 10 lg., 8 W., I f, 2 1 «./l 1 g-, 8 1 g-t 

1 w M 1 ft., 2 ga., 1 iff, 8 w., 1 g., Us, X twice. 

29th : hike 2Sth. ' . 

30th : X 10 1 g., 8 w., U., 9 ga , T ,*•» 2 2 g., 4 s., 2 g , 

2 w., 1 8„ 2 gn„ J !«., 8 w., 1 g., u «* ( X twice. 

31rft : X 11 1 g , 3 w„ 2 g,, 3 w., J l ga,, 1 a*, « 1 g., 

2 r., I g., 5 w., 1 tj.^1 ga., 1 3 w., 2 g-r 2 W., 1 12 a. >4 

twice. 

m 32nd . X 4 s., 5 3 h , 2 g., % ft., 1 g., 2 w., 1 st., 1 ga., 1 st. 

, 5 w. } 1 g., 2 6., 1 g., 5 w M 1 ftt., 1 Si,, H w. y 1 g., ii s.f 2 g., 

I 3 s.« 5 g. y 5 n. X twice. 

1 33rd • X 3 8., J g , ,1 w.y ] i?., G s.,i g., 2 w., f st, 1 ga., 1 fit., 

, 6 v., 1 2 1 g., 5 w # , 1 st, 1 ga , 3 -st., 2 w., 1 g., G ft., 1 g,, 

j 5 w'., I g , 4 ft. X twici • 

| 34^1 : X 2 ft , 1 g., G w., 1 g., 6 h m 1 g., 1 v/.^l ftt., 1 ga., 1 st , 

H W., t g., 3 ft., 1 g. f 0 w., 1 st , 1 gn , 1 st., 1 W r ., 1 g., G s., 1 g., 

#y., lg., ^8. X twice. 

^5|h : X ^ P.j 1 g., 5 w., '2 g , 3 m., 3 g., 2 \v. t 1 st., 1 ga., 1 «f., 
fi 1 g., 4 i g.« ii W'., 1 M., 1 gi» , 1 at., 2 w., 3 g, t 8 s,, 2 g., 
4f., X twice. • 

86tl» : X 2 s-, 1 g; 3 w.j 3 g., 3 s., 1 4 w., 1 st., 1 ga,, l st., 

5 w., 1 g,, G I g.j G w f 1 1 1 4 w., 1 g. f 3 3 g., 

8 W., 1 g., 3 s. X twico. 

i 87th . X 3 w., 1 g., 3 w., 1 g., 3 fi., I g., GV., 1 st., 1 gri., 1 Rt., 

2 w., 3 g., 8 ft., 3 g., 2 w., 1 bL 1 ga., 1 at., o w., 1 g., 3 1 g. t 

3 w., 1 g., 4 s. X twice, 

88th : X 2 bilk, 1 g\ ; «5 w., 1 g., 2 ft., 1 g t , 4 w r ., 1 st., I ga., 

{ 1 si., 2 w., 1 g., 7 ft., drop a steel bead, *7 ft., 1 g,, 2 w., I st., I ga.„ 

, I st., i w., 1 g., 2 s., 1 g., d w., 1 g. t 3 h. X twice. 

1 39th. X 1 ft., i g., > w., 2 g., 4 w., 1 st., 1 ga., 1 st., 3 w , 

1 1 g., 5 4 at, *s., 1 g , 3 w.j 1 st., 1 ga., 1 at , 4 w. f 2 g., 7 v ., 


1 g.| 2 ft. 

X twice. 




40th : 

>< 1 s., 1 g.f 3 w., 1 !).«., 8 w. 

, 3 st. 

, fi *•., 1 (>., 

3 ft , 1 Kt/; 

2 s., drop 

one steel, 2 1 st,, 3 s., 1 

B-. « 

w.f 3 st., 8 

w., 1 b.s., 

3 w.. 1 g. 

, 2 s. X twiiv. 




4 1st . XI fl.» 1 k., 4 w., 2 b.ft., h w , 


7w.,lg,.C 

s e, 1 H 4 ’» g 

s., 1 st., 2 

a., 1 g.f 7 w., 2 h.ft., 6 w., 21 

a , 4 w\. 1 g., 2 k. 

X twice. 

42 nd ; 

X 1 1 g., 0 w , 6 b.s., 

) w , 

1 g. t 9 ft., 

1 fit., 6 8 ., 

1 Bt., 2 s. 

1 g.f 9 w.f 5 bn, G w., 1 g 

, 2 s. 

X twice. 


43rd: 

X 2 silk, 1 g , 18 w., 1 g.f 

4 s., 

1 st., 4 8 ., 

1 si., 4 »., 


1 g. t 18 w.j l g., 3 ft. X twhe. 

44th : X 8 8., * > g , 6 w., « g., 8 w., 1 g-, G s M 1 st., 4 s., 1 st , 
5 a., 1 g., 3 w., 3 g., 0 w., 5 g., 4 s. X twice. 

• 4«5t!i : X 2 ft., 1 st., 1 s., 1 g , G w., 1 g., 2 8 g., 4 a , 2 at., 

j G s , 2 i»t., 4 s., 3 g., 2 m., I g., G w.y 1 g.f 4 a., 1 «t., 3 «. X twice. 

! 40lli , x 2 « , 1 bt., t5 s., 1 g , 4 w., 1 g.f 9 1 st., 10 1 si f t 

| 9 s., 1 g.y 4 w., 1 g.f 5 ft.,- 1 st,, 3 ft. X twice. 

I ^tls X 3 ft., 1 at., f) a., 4 g.f 10 a., 1 st , 2s., 2 si., 2 s,, 2 M., 

1 2 ft* l st., 10 s,, 1 g , 5 b., 1 st , 4 ft. X twice, 

i 48lh : X 3 ft., 1 st., 29 s., 2 st., 1ft., 1 st , 2 ». I st,, 1 s., 2st., 

! 29 1 si , 4 h ^ twice. 

| 49th ■ X 2 a , 1 ft t, 12 » , 2.ftt., U s., 3 fit., 11 ft., 2 at., 12 ft., 

| l st , 8 ft X t" it c. • 

/>01b 2 ft , I rt , 3 h , 3 hi., 5 a., 1 st , 2 s , 1 st , 2 s., 3 st., 5 ft., 

, 2 ftt., o r , 3 st., 2 a., 1 st., 2 s., 1 si , *> s., 3 st., 3 ft., 1 st., 3 s. 

X twice. 

! Gist : X 3 a., 1 st , 1 s., 1 st.; 3 ft., 1 st., 2 s , 2 >1., 1 b., 2 Rt , 

2 s , 1 ftt., 3 5 , 1 Rt., 8 ft., 1 Rt., 2 ft., 1 ft., 3 ft , nt , 3 1 «!., 

2 a., 2 Ht , 1 r., 2 st , 2a, 1 st., 3 s., 1 st., I a., 1 st., 1 s. 
X twice. 

02iul . X 4 a., 2 tl , 2 a , 1 2 s- 1 M, , 2 s., 1 st., 0 s,, 1 st.., 

2 a., i st., 2 s., l#t, 1 a, l st., 5 b., I st., 2 a., 1 »t., 5 a., 1 st, 2 

a , l at , 2 a., 1 st., 2 2 st,, 6 a. 

53rd. X 3 s.,*l at., 2 s., 1 st., 1 s., 1 ftt., 2 I st., 1 a,, 1 st., 
2 a., 2 st., 2 s., 1 st., 1 ft., 1 st., 2 h., 1 st., G r , 1 at., 2 a., 1 st., 

4 1 at., 2 s., 2 st., 2 s., 1 st., 1 a., 1 st , 2s., 1 st., IS, 1 st, 

2 s , 1 at., 4«. twice. 

64th : X 4 s,, 2 at , 3 s., 2 st., 2 a., 4 ftt., 1 2 st., 3 s;, 2 st., 

8 8., 2 at., 3 s., 2 st., 1 a., 4 st. 2 2 ‘st., 3 ft., 2 -fit., 6 8. X 

twhe. 

This is the last round of the pattern; three plain 4»gle wwhot 
rounds complete tho end. Work one round }» beginning the* 
centi'O pi the purse, X do., 1 ck., miss 1— X rgpflgt round. 
Affcur this, instead of working round, work baeS wards am£f for- 
wards, taking care to make the fipeniflg at tho centre of ope side, 
parallel with tho lino where the beads were dropped. Take the 
stitches always under tho chain, and make tiro dc^ stitch pf one 
row come over the chain of tbe last. When net^ftsury, to ftocuro 
this^ work 2 dc. at the end, or beginning of tho row. f)o. 38 
rows| and then a mnid, rising this coarsor hook for tho whole of 
thb Centre. W* '• 

gdip tho rings ; and when the other is worked, connect 
it with the centre by a round of flipgle eroehot. 

SoV on tho goruituree, and the put'fio wdl^° complete. 



beacm: 

, irta:li>' 1 of . leather, ^oUg^ 

„ enough for one brace, fpfl broad ifcoti^i for two ; at least eight 
shades of crimson black to pink*, 1 pix 

sharps .of hfotft ftpfli/fatto a skein of brown ; a 

little, jpkl thread, gold bullion, ancyl few stool beads, 
mtoto brad# should be lined with buckskin, and bound with 
narrow sfcraftet ribbon of the*' Colour of ih f o kid, with which 
the 'fitting* should also correspond ; but Wbing n troublesome* 
'jpaii'df*Jdfeh work, and one wliifh requires practice to do it well, 
we 'should #&commimd our fair friends to confine tlicir labour to tho 
: deeorttttvp part, and thon hJvo them made up at a first-rate shop, 
c 





w ,. * J fco 4*d%n consists of dahlias asfl looses, of ^hich tkfcthm t 
•%,r^6d;.thc full sizo^ that the worker may tmeo the patt^u 
frpmrit. The ihost ^sbionable braces are made now mpm$r 
at the ends. Those wWitUfe sufilcicntly;: good artiste 
diminish the ifottem ,fVam ?thc,^»ntro at each repetition, 
make tho ombroitoy of ^thp „ epl|s ao£ much more than 
width. It may terminate with a few smaU leaves, arranged^ 
libitum. * . , ' , w / -,a /i*vv 

The flbwtsrs are worked in shades of crimson, each patalh#jring 
two shades, except the darkest, which aro quite blipok, a&fl the 
lightest, which arc entirely pink. To prevent monotony, all 
shados are only introduce^ into ‘ every alternate flower, tho inter- 
mediate ones having the two lightest 
tints omitted. Should tho^worker hap • 
I#' to have a stock of* silks of other 
colours, tua straw, lilac, &o., pome of 
the flowers may bo worked in thorn, 
always provided there really exist 
dahlias of the colours proposed to be 
used. The stitches, throughout, radiate 
from tho centre of the flower, which 
is formed thus:*— A single atoel bead 
forms tho eye, and. ,js surrounded by 
gold bullion, aid, farther, by letups of 
the same material. For this purpose, 
bring the needle (threaded with gold- 
coloured silk), up where tho loop is to 
be made ; slip on it a morsel of bullion 
a quarter of an inch long, and pass tho 
needle down again in the same place. 
flSach flower has eight of these loops in 
the eye. Tho Bmall buds arc made by 
n steel bead, surrounded by gold bul- 
lion. # 

The leaves arc worked in tho various 
green silks, with at least two or throo 
r shades in every leaf, and many more 
in some of them. The greater part of 
tho stems aro in gold thread, laid on ; 
but a few have gfoon or brown »ulk, 
Worked in half polka stitch. 

In working the loaves, observe care- 
fully that consecutive shades <>f green 
cuily must bo used in each ; there should 
be no violent contrasts. 

For the proper way of making anil 
preparing embroidcjgr, and for definitions 
of tho stitches used, wo refei to pre- 
vious numbers* of the Illustrated Ex- 
hibitor and Magazine or Aiit. 


IMHVSH \<UU>CHJir A* It hijadh ;.— Sac OJ. 
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■ , 1 SWITZEBLAND IN WINTfelL* 

* . • • . 


Ipthe tourists who crowd to Switzerland over}* summer were to a trumpet dies as soon as blown. The mo untains presenting but 

revisit it in winter, they would, in many instances, find them- one mass of whiteifbss, tho eyew&n no longer measure their* 

salvos unable to recognise tho scenes which had afforded J-hem so Sespective distances, •nor distinguish the loftiest peaks. The 

much enjoyment a few months previously, Everything seems lakes which reflected all tho colours of the rainbow in summer, 

petrified and dead. .There are now no flocks wandering along now sleep dark and sombre, presenting a gloomy contrast to the 

the sides of tho mountains, and no Streams dashing along the snow) bonders which surround them. Mature has the appearance 
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FROZEN UAHtMUE OP OIKHSJIAC1J. 

S ' 

bady valleys. The silence also is profound, almost painful, ot a vai desert, the very desolation which is sublime beyond 

he heavy laden tree! stand stiff and motionless. Tho snow lies measure,, The only sign of life, to he seen anywhere is the tall 

,n everything like 4 shroud, and all beneath seems lifeless. Tho # "Oohmm of psflo blue smoke curling slowly up, perhaps from the 
erodes, which, -tfhetx last seen, Sparkled so merrily in the sun, neighbouring village. Tlio road leading to it is^lcared for one or 

n< i®*P<sd from Ahe xOCk with so loud a roar, arc “now boundjup two hundred yards, and *>n entering you find every house care- 

n a S r ©at mass <* ice, The eelfoos, too, aro gone. The blast Of " fully disengaged from the vast masses of snow .which collect 

#5 t •• . 






THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


•round it. Other patlfWaya lead from the dwelling-house to the 
•table and the shed in which the wood for fuel it stored— to the 
church and the churchyard. Sorrow for the put, and hope for 
tip future are probably stronger here, in the midst of this desola- 
tion, than anywhere. 

Ptofcaps in no part of the world is foresight so necessary and 
•0 general hmougst the peasantry as in Switzerland. During the 
long winter the inhabitants of each village are perfectly isolated 
froth the rest of the world, a^, unlike the denizens of the polar 
regions, who can resume their hunting and fishing with but little 
preparation on the retunAf summer, the Swiss farmer must have 

# the seed ready to sow immediately upoft the melting of the snow, 
and all the necessary implements laid by ready for use, because, 
ere he could return from the neare|t town, the heat part of his 
short summer might have fled. Everything, too, is prepared for 
unforeseen accidents, for sickness, and oven for death. Each 
village bbsomos for the time a little commonwealth, independent 
of aU others. The priest or minister, in most instances, has 
charge of the mediffine chest ; and mrhm all his efforts to alle- 
viate bodily suffering have failed, he administers to the dying the 
consolations of roligion. 

* Their insulated position causes the inhabitants to look upon 
one another os members of one large family, whose interests and 

- Welfare ore inseparable. • The daily rendering of trifling services 
nourishes the growth of kindly feeling. Tho poor, if there are 
any, arc fed and taken care of ; and in man v of these secluded 
localities tho Swiss peasant would stare with ffionishmont if told 
that in other ports of the world the pittance of relief for tho 
• destitute was extorted by law and paid with grumbling reluctance. 

The village is generally during winter buried in silenco. The 
inhabitants are seldom seen out of doors, except now and thou a 
female bringing in wood from the storehouse fof tho fire, or tho 
mon procuring forage for the cattle. They have, however, their 
hours of sport and hilarity. The boll calls them to church, and 
the children to school ; and upon their release tho latk r amuse 
themselves with making men of snow or sliding on the lake. 

In some of tho deep valleys the day is as short as tho horizon 
is narrow, and in somo of those the sun is never scon during many 
months. His rays every day gild the crest of the opposite 
mountain, but away in the depths below all is sombre, cold, and 
gloomy. It is a happy day for the inhabitants when his disc ia 
first seen pooping over the edge of tho snow. Spring is then at 
Hand. But a wonderful difference exists at all times between the 
temperature of the southern dpulivities and the northern. The 
sun darts his rays full upon tho former, hut on the latter he 
novor shines either in winter or in summer. 

The reader would have but a very imperfect idea of an Alpine 
winter, if wo omitted mentioning the wonderful efforts which the 
light produces during that season. The appearances presented on 
a calm evening far surpass all the glories of the finest summer. 
The rosiest and liveliest tiuts take place of the dull and monoto- 
nous white ; tho lakes stem like floods of molten gold, or a great 
fire rising up from tho centre of the earth. The trees and rocks, 
' and even the vapours which begin to ascend on the approach of 
night, assume a roseate tint, which makes the whole landscape 
aeem like a scene of fairy land, At last the mountain shadow 
Ms wider and deeper over all, gad Avery thk$ is cold and lifeless 
as before. 

Like all inhabitants of mountainous regions, the Swiss are 
very superstitious. (M and young believe in th* existence of 
genii who wander amongst tho avalanches, and delight in tho 
tempests and whirlwinds which rage amongst the mountain tops. 

►* It ii not long since the old W& told by the winter firesides of fibs 
dangers which haunted die caverns, and a “ giant of the mmtiu 
tains'* whose voice could be heard above the ravings of the wildest 
* storm. These sprites said ogres are, however, fast disappearing 

before tho progress of education and enlightenment. 

There ia hardly any region in the world containing more that 
is both interesting and instructive, not to |ho more traveller for 
pleasure only, but to the philosopher and the artist; and the 
- atospto pastoral life of the people of these secluded valley* presents 
a <fluw»ltig pieture Sf innocence, content, and patianf endurance 
of suffering and hardship, to him whose ear has been ptiped, and 
Jtoftf stated bf the vices and enonmtfct of more oivi%d and 



is many a page which reflects the highest honour on human 
nature— of fiutbfukxes* to the ties of honour, duty, patriotism, 
and love, which has ten thousand times peeved stronger than a 
death surrounded with horrors. 9 & 

A few years ago, g peasant left his native village, in winter, for 
the purpose of making some purchases in the chief town of the 
district. He was accompanied by hia two sons, tone of whom Was 
five years old, and the other younger. Finding that he Would he 
compelled to wait longer than Jhe had expected, he sent the two 
boys on, that they might reach home before it \sjls night, as it W*f 
the month of November, when the heavy Ms of snow generally 
take place. The storm overtook them on their way.' The snow 
fell in great flails, and tho wind biers; it in their faqps, blinding 
them, and impeding their progress. The tempest bowled fitfrilly 
through tho ravines of the mountains, and the toll pines creaked 
ominously. The desolation of the whole scone was ' appalling ; 
and the road at last disappeared beneath its whit* covering, find 
their progress became slow and fatiguing. The younger of tho 
%vo lost couruge, and began to sink fasti Tfcto older encouraged 
him as much as ho could, and at lust ho took him on his shoulders, 
and thus staggered on a little farther. Had he not come so far, 
ho would have returned to the town; but believing himself not 
more than half a league from home, he datatyftined to make a 
struggle to reach it. At longth, unable to go oh, ho laid his little 
brother on the snow, and, finding ho Ctottld not save him, he 
determined to perish with him. 

“ What are you about, Nicholas said the little hero ; “ go 
on, and try and get hoip from the village ; and then you will ho 
saved yourself, and maybe save me loo.” Bis brother then per- 
ceiving u sort of cavern in tho rock, on the other side of the road, 
carried him over, and placed him in it ; and, to mark the spot, lie 
placed in the snow beside it a young cherry-tree, which his father 
had that day purchased in the market, to plant in his garden. 
He then set forward in quest of assistance. 

The father, becoming alarmed on seeing tho storm, hastened 
■homeward. lTis anxiety increased as he proceeded, and, judging 
from tho difficulty which ho himself experienced in making his 
way, ho shuddered to think of what his children must have been 
suffering. He kepi a dose watch on oath side of the road as ho 
passed on, fearing lost they might have taken refuge under somo 
tree, and that ho might pa** without seeing them. 

At length he reached tho cherry-tree, which Still raised its head 
•above tho snow, beside tho place in iJbieh the child was lying, 
already turfed deeply. Ho snatched it up with the liveliest joy, 
feeling confident that they were not far off, and had cast aside the 
plant that they might walk with greater case, He placed it on 
his shoulder, and had gone on a fow hundred yards, when the 
thought struck 1dm that it was a mgnal # of distress, and that they 
were bath lying close atliand. Retracing his steps, bo tore away 
the snow, and there was his child ; but cold and insensible. 
Frantic with grief, ho continued to sgarch, still believing that the 
other could not bo far distant. 

At length, wearied and disconsolate, he took the inanimate body 
to hi* arm*, and proceeded homewards. Ho ha3 natireaohed half- 
way, when ho was mot by some of his neighbours, carrying tho 
other hoy on their shoulders, whom thsy^ad brought back, 
though unable to walk, to point out to them the resting-place of hi* 
brother. To describe the meeting and the explanation, would need 
the pencil of a Wilkie. Their sorfrow was, however, soon turned 
to complete rejoicing, by the restoration of the youtogtor child. 

Ttyffe is, however* one malady peculiar to the Alpine vaRiea, 
which sadly mars the bright pictures which tits imagination of 
the English reader may have drawn of the channauf tfcfe retired 
*&raupfe life. In those low recesses, where . ; &e wm ’never 
shines, the malaria Airing from the ungcuial sdl, and 
stant use of snow-water, brings on a meft 
physical and mental deformity. A tho 

pt:tr$, grows on one side of the neof, distorting the countenance, 
and throwing tho head to ono ride. The unhappy victim, at the, 
same time, sinks into helpless* hopeless* and repulsive idfetoy. And, 

. wfewftstiU, the misfortune become* hereditary, and is sometimes 
perpetuated from generation ^ generation. Attempts have of late 
been made to effect cures by removal to betfek air, and giving 
gt«u*lly‘in<5riating <Kicuj>*timito tirn mind.' Bft, wo feat, they 
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THE ORLEANS FAMILY# 

■ i ' , ' 


IrfFBU0?#roiMS» All that earth 

eon giveia ftciw. , The w*mplr« toil and strife by which am- 
bition ijowlywfos its way, are to them unknown. In time, they 
may loans -the vanity and vexation of spirit which the Roytl 
' Preacher found in all created things ; in time, they may learn how 
hollow and vain are the smiles of beauty, the fi&ttefier of 
needy courtiers, the allurements of richer or the sweets of power ; 
but the youftof royalty segs not the lie, mwkej with such rare 
cunning, in th$ conventional homage that awaits it. To its im- 
passioned gaze everything is frosh, and fair, and true. 

Yet straagp historio memories arc connected with royal chil- 
dren. To eWy One of them belongs a mournful past. For 
instance, we tak&the names of tho Count of Paris and the Duke 
of Chartres, children of tho Duchess of Orleans, and onj of them, 
by the abdication of Louis Philippe, at one time on the point of 
becoming King of Franco. In the Chamber if Deputies stood 
the widowed mother with tho young oandiduiv for a crown, 
Tlio whole assembly was deeply impressed ; the majority were 
about tp ratify the act which should place tho sceptre of tho 
Grande Monarque in hands so young, when the scone was changed. 
The doers were burst open — an’ armed rabble rushed in — royalty 
fell— -and on tho ruins of the throne a, to all appearances, short- 
lived republic arose. Our artist paintod these royal ehildien 
when all waft calm— when no storm loomed in the future. Soon 
for them came change, and those children, deprived of their 
ancient heritage, are now exiles in foreign lands. 

An unenviable history is that of the Orleans family, and Rut little 
of historic renown is theirs. That an Orleans would betray those 
who i uisod him to ’power became a proverb at an early period. 
Tito annals of the family are dark indeed. Wo will briefly glance 
nl them. 9 

1 n the renowned diary of Mr. Pepye wt> read : — “ The Princess 
Henrietta is very pretty, but much below my expectation ; and 
her dressing of herself with her hair frizzed short up her ears, 
did mako her soma so much the less to me. But,’* adds Mr. 
Pepys, in a strain of which every married lady must approve, 

“ niy wife, standing near her, with two or O&oo Mack patches on, 
and well dressed, did eeefli to mo much handsomer than she.” « 
This Princess Henrietta, the sister of Charles 11., becamo # the wife 
of that Duke of Orleans who ia known in history principally 
n« Ike head of that long line, the last of whom lamentably 
died ere the splendour of hia family hod passed away as a dream. 
Tho marriage was an unhappy one. The French court was sunk 
in depravity. Thoao were tho days, as Macaulay lias remarked, 
speaking of English history at tho same period, of sensuality 
without love— of dwarfish virtues —of gigantic vices. One bright 
June morning, Henrietta rose earlier than usual, to visit her only 
child, afterwards Queen of Spain, and whoso fate was to be as 
melancholy as her own. The day was passed in the discharge cd 
tho duties of her station. In the evening she was seized with 
violent spasms. A*ry of alarm was heard in the Palace of 8t. 
Cloud. Medical skill availed nothing against tho poison which 
an enemy had administered ; and while Boseuot knelt by hor bed- 
aide, a convulsive sob was hoafrd — the crucifix escaped from the 
relaxed fingers— and Henrietta of Orleans was no more. 

But we proceed to relate the history of tho Orleans family. 
The duke married * second wife, Charlotte filizabeth, of Bavaria, 
cousin of George I., of England, a lady who seems to have em- 
braced Keenan O a ft o Rc to for the same reason as her aunt Sot&L% 
Mwtom of Haoewar, remained true to fte Fwrtestaat ftift, 
withmwwkfth Ifamm of BagMt would *e**r hm &m* into 
her ft&jfyv TMelwfyv .tail tur, N On our arrival 

in France, three btohdpe werdsent to confer with me on religion. 
They all three differed in their creeds. I took tho essence of their 
opinions, and mad© a religion for mysGjf." As she arrived in 
France when the Janttnist controversy raged most fiercely, # it is 
no w<md*f that ah* found great differences of opinion amongst bet* 
episcopal instructor# The task of extracting the essence of their 
dogmas did not taka fify great length of .time. On tho very «y I 
of the «ik«A pria^wia jyutad Lufterwrism, mm l*r I 


confession, tad wont through ft* oeremony of Whftjga. . "Many 
people thought,” said Mademoisefta M<mtpsnsier> w %t she got# 
through a good dea^ of business in on* day/ 1 The lady was 
mother of the celebrated regent, to. whom ft© a pp e a r s ft 6»Ve 
been fondly attacliod. One of thefreataat riftictioai «sf her life 
was his marriage with one of tho iilegittaftata daughters of 
Louis XIV. , J • . 

Philip of Orlcant, tho son of thff first Duko *1 Orleans, In- 
famous in history as the Regent, requires to bo drawn with no 
common care. Trained in a*bad school, ho early left kfaftaebtrs 
beliind. The excessive indulgence of his father, and ft* rigid 
severity of hia mother, oombinod in perverting his character. In 
everything ho was precocious, Tho Palais Royal was** hot-bed, 
in which he rapidly grew to an unnatural maturity. At ft* ago 
of sixteen ho had tho oxpenonoe in vine of a man of sixty. On 
the death of his father bo became tho richest subject in France, 
and began that earner of ostentatious licentiousness which paved 
the way for that rcactiou against royalty which filled Europe W$ft 
fear, and deluged France with blood. Louis XIV. said of hita, 

“ He is a* bad as can well bo represented, and, further, h* btmsiu 
of vices which .he does not possess." But his groat talents 

enabled him to ^Kjntrol tho destinies of Europe* His mother 
happily said, “Tho fairies worn invited to witness his birth, and . 
each endowed him with a special talent. Unfortunn toly, OH* 
fairy wart forgotten, who, arriving after tho rest, said, ‘He shall 
have all those talents, but ho shall want ono — tho power of 
making a good ubo of any.* ” On tho death of Louis XIV. * 
new career was opened for Ms ambition. Ho was then in his 
forty-second year. Time had dealt kindly with him, and tho 
death of Louis removed tho only restraint under which he , laid, 
nis suppers at the Palais Royal wore tho most Scandalous orgies 
ever permitted in a civilised country. 01. Simottd says, “ They 
were eaten in strange com pony, ldis mistresses, sometimes an 
opera girl, often Ins daughter, the Duchess do Beni, and a doftffl 
men, his depraved companions, whom lie unceremoniously culled 
roues, intimating that each had committed Crimea for which he 
dtwtvcfl to be brought to the wheel. To these woro added flotim 
of his officers, a few wild youths, todies of high rank, hut blemished 
imputation, and some p omuis of tJie lower rank, distinguished fer 
then wit or depravity. 'Die supper, consisting of the most ex- • 
quisite viands, was dressed in a place prepared for the purpose^ *H 
tho utensils being of silver. Thu guests them selves of -m shared 
the toil of cooks. At those meetings, everybody was passed in 
review— ministers and acquaintances, as well as others — with a 
fieodom which amounted to licentiousness : ft* past and present 
intrigues of the court and city, old tales, disputes, jests* and jokeS— 
no person or thing was sparod. TJiey drank deeply— they grew 
warm with wine— they uttered the most depraved sentim v fltr, 
and vied with each other in blasphemy, ‘When they had mad* 
noise enough, and woro all intoxicated, they staggered to bod* to 
revel tho flame scenes on tho following day." Nor did the , 
Regent’s accession f> power bring more restraint or regfrd to tho 
decencies of life. Still clover, and sceptical, and abandoned— 

A union of Don Juan and Mephiatopheles— ho played out his part 
as philosopher, and statesman, and rake. To contrive leisure for 
his criminal indulgences, ft* Regent entrusted ft* entire admi- 
nistration of State affairs to ft* notorious Dubois, But dMgn* 
tion soon began to toll upon bis fitant* ; his fee* become Mota®t*4; 
apoplectic symptoms appeared. Bis phyriciaw wannri histy ftft . 
in tuft. C ft* December evening, altar a sumptuous dMWty- he 
retired ft ft* apartment of ft© young and beautifid BMioss of 
Fbalaris, who had sacrificed her husband and her k gftfiur for hfe 
smiles. She began to tell him a story, but before the first sentence 
was finished, the duk$ was a corpse. Without space for repent- 
ance— unprepared — in the very midst of his vicious oaroor—in the 
full blaze of his pomp and splendour— ho was arrested by the hand 
of death. • ■ • 

The “ devout" Duke of Orleans succeeded to ft* wealth, felt not 
to tho power, of the Regent. A change came otar the spirit of ft*' ' 
dream. Theftoaftm»o?ftwTfd*& 

.i i 
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TH!B tone* im BE Vl&VT Attn TH® COENT HE rLAJTHUE. 
(Prom d PamtMj by M. de Montptxat.) 


r 10 vere e*p^ll«d. Ho longer did it ro$mm& wifl i the 

«f nb*l *7 and htaaplwmy-n, longer m its saloons 
hr «W>T™tPK» of *«, without honour audwoaeh with . 
"** * k *^<r Xh* duke led tbeli&.uf eiwliokstio dniae. The 

• ■ I „ 


wo&softho Jnmfatt, ondof Thomse Aquinw, wore the writings 

ha^ured ^d hoiUted. We «»* recort pother fact to h* 

£"Sl „ Ho founded a professorship of Bib&LHebrew' at the 
Sorites®, «» order, 1 ' « he deofewO, “that Metiw should not 
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THE COUNT PE 1‘ABIS \ND THE PUK E PH CirAHTBUS. 
tt /wJfcty JK ytymZ dr> 


&« tto only ChnstiaA who studied the Holy Scripture, j» thrfr 
ongnul langaagoi” The graiutym of th* Regent led an eatia £ 
uaemtfal We. fee^ae ^ in PtaL Hi. Kto^& 
WOW elegant. TTi? jealousy of the fldcr branch of '{ho House of 


Bourbon # refu8od him anyliigh office, and he liv*d chiefly iw the 
company of men of letieft, and died before commenced thatroign 
of terror under which his ill-fated eon kid down hie^fe. 

We must now |peak of I’hilippe Eealife. lln -<v» Im*» 
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made the Tices of the Regent his study, did not in rain; 
he was not so Jad as repremfod. He ww vicious, and e l 
tuie; hut not a* monitor. But we need wet ekefth him eft „ 
thor length. His popularity when the xetolu&m eomm«me4K 
r his acquiescence in the tote which sent Louis XVI, to the guillo- 
tine — his own violent death, w#ch he met with a fortitude worthy 
the occasion — am all known toour readers. 9 Still less neeeeaaiy 
is it for us to give the chequered career of his son, whose life 
closed, as so much of it been spent, in exilo, after he had 
realised, the most ambitious scheme of the Orleans branch of the 
Bourbons, and ascended thedhrroi© of fVanoe. The last duke of 
that name perished by an accident whilst travelling, and the only 
descendants of a name associated with so much of feme and 
infamy, of glory and of shame, ore tho Count of Paris and tho 
Duke of Chartres. Their cousins, the Duke of Brabant and the 
Count of Flanders, children of Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
have had a more equable fate. 

The chequered career of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
during the early part of his life, is known to most of our readers. 

, He for years wandered over ’Europe in abject poverty, and in 
succession visited England and America. His history during this 
period of his life is' a romance in itself; hut our limited space 
will, of course, not permft us to enter into details. During his 
wanderings he visited Sicily, and, while thore, became deeply 
enamoured of tho Princess Maria Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand 
IV,, of Naples, and Marie Carolina, of Austria. The Queen 
showed herself, for a long time, anything hut favourably disposed 
towards him ; but at length, by the influence of his mother and 
sister, who, after many vicissitudes of fortune, rejoined him in 
Sicily, all Impediments to, his suit wore removed, and on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1809, he w as married to the Princess, 
to whom he was warmly attached. Early in October, 1810, she 
gave birth to & son — the late lamented Duke d* Orleans — who 
was killed by accident when out driving. Two daughters wore 
subsequently added to tho Orleans family during their- residence 
in Sicily. • 

For some time after the restoration, Louis Philippo lived in 
retirement, attending to the cultivation of his estates, or he was 
coldly received by Louis XVII l . after tho battle of Waterloo. 
After tho accession of Charles X. ho went more frequently to ■ 
court, and was graciously received, though he and the king were 
of opposite politics. Upon the fall of that monarch, as is well 
known, tho crown was offardfl him, and he ascended tho throne as 
“Louis Philippe, King of the French." "When Belgium separated 
from Holland, the crown was offered to tho Duke do Nemours, 
seoond son of the King of tho French, but tho latter rejected an 


arrangement which would hape given umbrage to the allied 
‘'frm pu Prince Leopold the Princes* 

vfariM* of Wales, sms fee toiwfcd; ■ Salim riftr Ms afcva- 
tkmhe monied a daughter ^ LouU IlOfippe, and thus bocoma 
as closely connected with Bhftflttar if Fame* a* he wft 

with that of England. Prim* do Job* 

villa, the present Duke of Orleans, was man W ft the PrinCea* 
Frenoeeca, sister of the Ifopem <tfBrwaL**4 Quae* of P aring* 
His efforts for the firm establishment of Wa family upon the 
throne, hrafoe marriage ofhb sen, the Dukefif Hsntuprier, with 
tho Inform of Spain, daughter of Chriatma^hiS jg^.irife'otiea 
for all the members of it —his overthrtfw and o^uhSoh fn 1848 — 
his flight to England, and death in i860, at 
known to all. s- ’ % ‘ ■ , 

The Duke d’Aumole and Prince de Joinville, the sOfiS of Louis 
Philippe, and grandsons of the unfortunate Philipp 
tinguiahod. themselves, previous to the revolution©! ii|8, hi tho 
ptenoh army and navy. The former displayed tftdauntod 
courage in various conflicts in Algeria, and the latter prided 
himself in no small degree upon his skill in maritime affairs. 
The pamphlet which ho published a few years before his father’s 
overthrow is, doubtless, still fresh in the minds of our readers, In 
which he attempted to demonstrate the practicability %f making a 
successful doscent upon England. That it was vain- glory, and a 
desire to win popularity amongst the soldiery, rather than any 
serious hope that hil schemes would be carried into execution, 
which prompted him to turn author, we can have no doubt what- 
ever; but it is not less certain, that the effect ^oduoed upon the 
minds of tli c French people was anything but beneficial. 

He also distinguished himself by his bombardment of Mogador 
upon very trivial pretences. When the revolution took place in 
1848 the two princes at once resigned their commands, and took 
refuge in England. Joinville issued a farewell address to tho 
French army and people, making the usual bombastic allusions 
to “ France " and 41 glffiy,” with which so many mock heroes 
have gulled tho French people. They wore then forbidden to 
appear on French territory, — a decree which we believe still re- 
mains unrevokod, and now that Louis Napoleon has ascended tho 
throne, there is of course every probability of its being enforced 
With greater stringency than over. What the future of those young 
nobles may be, wo cannot say. Tupg alone can tall whether 
France will once more welcome back tho Orleans family to their 
native land. Meanwhile, their history is but one of the series of 
illustrations with which this world abounds— illustrations of hopes 
disappointed — iff pomp, and splendour, and affluence, and power, 
succeeded by exile, and infamy, and beggary, and want. 


,A \ISIT TO APSLEY PELLATT’S FLINT GLASS WORKS* 

{GoncbtM from page 69.) 


Having spoken thus far of the preliminary processed-—' the for* 
naCo and management of a glass-house, with the constituents of 
flint-glass, and so forth— let us suppose we ore standing in the 
glass-house, witching the operation of 


.♦ ' 


StifctKtjt A WlNl^OT.ASfl. 


This domestic htettsfi a visitor generally sees made first ; 
and’feW cif 'us ^ fo q gln a yriiat ingenuity is exerted in its produc- 
tion. First, rif^workmin tikes from the pot a sufficient 
44 gateHpg” of the red-hot gk*a, which adheres to the blowing- 
iron. Be ; writ .rtfihi it cm the marvra\ or cast-iron slab, and, 
slightly Wittgihg it round, blows throng tho pipe, so as to ex- 
pand tho metal sufflciim^y for ihe bowl of the glass. Another 
workman, seated *t the chair, then receives the mass, and further 
shapes it by means of the pucollns and battledore, by whiehVlattof 
instrument the end is flattened. A second workman then brings a 
smaller gathering (if fused glass, and places'll, to the end of the 
howty^to which it immediately adheres. This is tho siepi. A 
few turns oil tho ofTatr-handles, and a few slight touches of the 
pnrcllas, and the flbisA is ready to reecho tho foot. Another 
workman, called 3 th^ “lootci ” brings a third gathering on the end 


of a blowing-iron. This is shaped like a small globe, and is in- 
stantly attached to tho stem and opened out, and flattened by tho 
workman at the chair till, in a v moment almost, the glass hi 
formed. A pun til, with a small pioV of metid cat "it, k attached 
to the foot, and the glass k ©racked off by tftu&bjbw of the coll 
puoell^a. Th« glass is e thon repeated avfce pot’s mouth, tho bowl 
cleverly sheared round tho edge, and the gifts* S% 
the pcmtil by a smart blow, and is taken a^ay ty * ' 

neulinp-oven. Thi* operation, so long In tollfog, t 
complex, is tho work of about three minute* I", f) 
have described is made in tbrft pfoe^s ; 'but similar! 
frequently made in two . pieces f* lanA-s^h, w m 

bitUl by 'the chief workmans dexterity' bv years 

of practice — that any number of glas^os may be made or a par- 
ticular pattern, with little or no tod -work, without foe slightest 
appVoat differonco or variation of one front J another. . It must 
be 4 understood that glass, in a state of fusion, has an affinity for 
glasc in a similar condition, opd fofti botween M Odbh operation, os 
abov^ described, tho" objqut has to bo ro-hcatcji at the potf# 
mouth, and kept constantly rotating. The exfrenjp rapidity with , 
which these operations, are performed is mosCasmnisliiug. You 
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flanned of two pieces^ joined together at the bottom by a hinge, 

, '&* mouli being opened by the withdrawal of the workman’* 
:0M from a spring, the bottle, completely tbnfed except %> 
faiofc, ie Withdrawn, still attached to the end of the tube. It 
ti now knockod off the tube and received by another workman, 
who, after taking it Vp at the ettA of an iron rod, reheats it at 
; the “ castor-hole,” the small opening of cm inferior furnace, and, 
with a few simple tools, forms the njick, This operation, which, 
goes on continuously and regularly, occupies about half a ‘minute. 
As soon as one workman has loft tb/ mould, another, with a 
similar lump of red-hot gl&s, takes hjj place'; and so quickly .is 
the whole process carried forward, that one workman can form 
the ttecks of tlio bottles which three others are employed in 
moulding. The mould is kepi nearly red-hot, by means of A small 
furnace, without which precaution the exterior of f&e bottles 
would become ruffled,” and be deficient in the nocoSfrgfr polish, 
A slight seam is left at the junction of the mould, which is not 
observable in square perfumery bottles, Where the jotaltt Are at 
tile edges. 

In the kind of ornamentation called 


watch the workman ** you wouty * conjurer, and the result* a*% 
quite as case as in the other. The glass toy 

in such,a'Stite^ illiquidity, that it would drajHfrom the 
if it wnre nottk*j^ 3n A state of oonsfeuri rotation ; while, on the 
other hami, it ban be hoisted, shaped, mongated, out, pressed, and 
ftririoned, at the will.of the workman. 

Ornamental glass artides-^auch as drinking-glasses, decanter* 
cruet* lamps, chimney* and globe* lustres for chandeliers, vase* 
tubes for iheraometer* end the immense variety of objects in 
coloured glawH-are all composed of the best flint -glas* While the 
common bidets of bottles and domestic iftcnails arc made 'of an In- 
ferior sort sif metal. TWdoscription we havo^iven above Will 
serv* with some few modifications, for a great number of ortfoty* 
Thu* while W* were present, we saw some goblets made, to which 
handles WW, attached. Hero the taste and ingenuity of the 
workman wp* Wmet severely tested. As before, the moss of red- 
hot metal Wtts isJfoil 1 from the pot, rol&d on the marver, blown 
out, shaped, Whirled round, or “ flashed,” as it ij called, res 
healed, the stem and foot attached, and re-heattd again. Then a 
boy 'brings, at rite end of a pontile a lump of glass, which the 
chief workman Seises at once with the tongs, and by a dexterous 
movement, which occupies less time than we jlo in describing it, 
attaches it f) iho goblet, draws it out, and, curving it elegantly 
upwards, attaches its other end to the upper part of the object* 
The ingenuity of this movement will be appreciated, when the 
reader knows that the workman lias no guide but his eye in 
forming this handle, and that so accurately is the operation per- 
formed, that no diffcrcnco can be perceived in the shape of a 
hundred handles* 

In making a 

cylindrical lamp-glass, 

considerable care is requisite, ns these also must bo of one sire 
and pattern. A gathering of sufficient quantity is taken up by 
the blow-pipe, which is swung to and fro like a pendulum, and 
round the head of tho workman, like a cSn juror's rope and balls. 
As the quantity of metal necessary is but small and light, tho 
throw must ho sharp and decided. The first solid gathering is 
expanded and swung out until it acquires a shape sonjething like 
ii cucumber ; it is ru-hcatud and swung again to elongate it, and 
the cud is (t whetted off” by contact with cold iron ; it is then 
opened out with the puocdjp* in which state it is called \ u nrnff.” # 
A post or disk is applied to tho other end, atid it is finally 
knocked off and taken away to bo annealed. The rough surfaoe 
loft at. either end is afterwards ground smooth. 

In making what are called 

m, OWN- OFF WISHES, 8ALT-OELLAH* Ao., 

much ingenuity is exerted, An oblong dish of ten inches long 
weighs about six pounds, and requires two or three gatherings of 
metal. When it has been ^ell rolled and flattened into a crude 
square or other form upon tho marver, the workman ascends the 
chair, and presjpafit into a brass mould previously placed on the 
ground, urging tho pressure by blowing, Sequent lifting, qpd 
again a* it .were stamping it into the mould ; and at last increas- 
ing the inflation from tho lungs, and greatly expanding the upper 
part of tho d»sb, called tho blo^-ovor, till it becomes so thin at 
parts as samotufass to explode. • A piece of wood is used to knock 
off the lower part of th© overplus, leaving the dish of considerable 
substance, which is theatyyned out of the mould to be annealed. 
In this way are; farittejt Aeariy all dessert dhfliea, and other flit and 
shallow domestic utensils. 

The menrion of a Would naturally brutal us to the eoneiderq- 

MAjtnna oudU bottles. 

V portonms, aptrtfeeeaties, mi wfed Mb 
chants, are alt hWd* upon 1 one that is to say, they ire 

blown out in a xAouH. Without elote attention, tho mintrii© of 
this operation clttdbfl^thc eye, SO quickly is it performed. The 
workman first take* * gathering from the pot with hi* bltfWing- 
inm, and after fb^tog it on tho marver, to give it cylindrical 
form, pinches it at ofic efld, by moons 0# A small iiiHtniment/to 
fohn the" neck, i Ho next iuser^ the end Of the tube into a s^aU 
brass mould lyitw on, the ground, and blows through the tube. 
This causes the f laa* to fill up the Cavity of the mould, which is 


HOMAN MOULDED VTLLJkjM* 

• , # 

an effect is produced in desanters, drinking-glassi*, chandelier- 
dr op 9 , scent-bottle* salt- cellars, toilet aypHonces, Ac*., similar to 
that of cutting, the ' intorior being: smooth, whilo tho outer sur- 
face is corrugated* or ornamented with a pattern. This Had of 
object requires a mould about one-third smaller than the article 
required. A gathering is taken in the ordinary manner, and, 
after being allowed to partially cool, a second gathering is taken 
over the first, and the two, as hot ft* possible, are pressed into the 
mould ; — the outer coating only receives the hnprariem, and tho 
interior is inflated by tho breath of tho workman. Bring after- 
wards re-heated several times, the object obtains the proper flue 
polish. The foot is attached in the ordinary manner. In this 
way arc produced those cheap domestic utensils, which, though 
tqurli inferior to cut glass, are still very handsome. This sort of 
work receives its name from tho fret, that these projecting pillars 
or* proved to have been known to tho ancients, some Homan 
specimens lately found in tho city of London being so formed. 

Considerable quantities of pressed or moulded glass arc sold in 
London and the principal towns, in the shape of drinking vessels, 
decanters, ornaments for candlesticks, &c. It is, of course, much 
inferior to cut glass, both in quality and appearance, but its ex- 
treme cheapness has rendered it available for numerous purposes • 
for which glass had not been hitherto used ; and so popular has it 
become since the reduction of the duty, that what was before a 
comparative luxury, has happily become a naoesrty, in tho 
houses of tho humblest cottagers. Pressod glass was, we believe, 
first made in the United States, but it is now manufactured in 
considerable quantities i n the manufacturing towns of the forth. 

The ductility of fused glass is ncgvher* so observablo as in the 

TUBES FOR THERMOMETER* &C. ; 

the making of which is extromoly simple, and requires little more 
tafltand nicety than is observablo in Other processes. A gather- 
ing is taken up by \\io workman, who rolls it on the iron-faoed 
table till it has assumed a cylindrical form j he then blows lightly 
into it, to form tho cavity within ; and holding it towards another 
workman, who attaches a hot iron to the other end, the two men 
walk backwards, the glass elongating a* they recede, till the re- 
quired length is obtained. In this Way a tube of between sixty 
cr seventy feet is sometimes drawn out. At first fclfo glass drop* 
in the centre, as a cable does frouEthe ship to tty shore ; but a* 
it cool* and the wen cease to turn it round, it assumes, by con- 
tinued tension, nearly ft straight lino, except at tho extreme ends, 
and is of an uniform tyro throughout. It is thou allowed to 
cool on the Wooden rounds of a ladder placed on the floor, and the 
enlarged ends cut off With a steel fils. If a simple cane, or 
soHd rite ad of glfta* is required, of cornea so blowing is necessary. 

Ill fee* the process of ^lass-drawing is exactly similar to the 
tricks We Save most of us phtyvd in our youth with a bit of glass 
in the ^Itchen-fire. The mercurial cofrriwt U thermometers is 
genwtdiyfteen flat, wliilc # the outer surface is round ; this effect is 
produced by flattening the tube before it is blown out, and after- 
wards re-dipping the nWss. • I ^ 
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' la Ihk way nearly all the tiripfar motomlogical, optical, and Matt and Co. ; each na-th* Venetian 

other purposes, fa produced. Fhnt-gw po*se**e at the wk- , Ball, which fa a collect ion, of waste pieces of flUagrTri™” S 
mg heat, a degree <tf tenaoety and ductihty not to b. found it, any looted together and packed in a r»L of ihoSuSS^i 
other substance an nature. Jhc exhibition «f glass-workers at flint-glass; the MUe-Korc, or star-work of the VenctiaM, by 
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WngT though .a^tlw'ipiw 0 ImS of tiw U ^! B ^ nd -X' wh , idl i he c< th'urod-glass cane «re arranged in a pattern 

netting mediant T **““*'. and C °^ ro(1 witU a «W* nt «»*« i mos^e work, in which 

Various curias and highly-in^ting ohjeefa hre made* the 
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if 


■ - ---* 

the Venetian diamond-moulded glass, which js produced either in 
' a mould or by making a “ pillared" surface to the object, and 

pinching" the pillars together with the pucellas at certain deter-, 
mined distances ; tho cased glass used for toilet and acent bottles 
which is produced simply by a double gathering of fused glass, 
f the outer one of which is ground off in a pattern, so as to show 
tho glass beneath ; tho Venetian froBtcd glas^ the cracked appear- 
ance of which is produced by Suddenly plunging tho object into 
cold water while at a rod heaf, and afterwards ro- warming it at 
the pot’s mouth, so that, if bile the outer surface appears a* if it 
was cradked in a thousand places, the bottle or glass is perfectly 
sound, tho philosophical toys known as “ Prince Rupert’s 
Drops," and Bologna phials, arc made in tho same manner. The 
exterior becomes cooled by the sudften contact with the water 
before the interior has had time to contract in a similar degree. 
The state tension, therefore, is such, that tho slightest scratch 
with a pin reduces the object to a thousand fragments. 

Glass for optical purposes is made <pf the vory boat materials, 
it being necessary not only to preserve the lenses jgm stria, or 
wreaths, but to render them as clear, brilliant, aiiWolourless as 
possible. It appears that English manufacturers have not yot 
attained perfection in the production of optical glass, an<J that 
M. Ouinnard, of Genova, and some one or two French manufac- 
turers, have made the finest specimens. Those of our readers 
who noticed the illuminating powers of tho two light-house lan- 
terns at tho Great Exhibition, could not but have remarked the 
superiority of the one exhibited by Mr. Wilkins, of Long-acre, 
tho glass for which was manufactured in Franco. Optical glass of 
largo size is not, wo believe, made by Mr. Apsley Pcllatt. 

All glass is liable to’ fracture unless it is cooled by degrees; 
for this purpose, as soon as qny article leaves the hands of the 
workman, it is taken up by a boy, by means of a fork or a pair of 
wtoodou tongs, and carried to 


!, fire may serve for all ; or the ra^roada are made to travel at diffe- 
rent speeds. (The visitor will have noticed beside the mouth of 
the tumealing^aroh, which glows with a dull, radiance at a little 
distanoe from the fyrnace, several iron handles outside the build- 
ing. Those were used, in the days of excise supervision, to draw 
the goods from one end of the arch to the other, tho exciseman 
keeping tho key of the receiving-room at the extreme or cool end. 
In those days, the goods were taken from the pans, and, if found 
perfect, were weighed for duty, twopenco being exacted for every 
pound of manufactured flint-glass? Much to the satisfaction of 
the gloss-maker and tho bcheflt of the public, the surveillance of 
the exciseman, which was not confined to the lcar, i* at an ond 
and tho duty on glass repealed. * 

As far as the process of glass making is concerned, our visit is 
over. Let us now, therefore, go to 

«• 

* THE GLfSS-CUTTING BOOM. 

The engraving (page 56) will furnish a good general view of the 
glass-cutter’s wheel and apparatus : a part only of tho glass-cut- 
ting room is shown, some forty such wheels, for different kinds 
of work, being in operation, all of them driven by steam-power. 
Tho wheels are of different sizes, and ore capable of being stopped 
or put out of gear at the will of the workman. Thegmtting, or 
rather grinding, of glass utensils, is too well known to need much 
description. A cast-iron wheel has sand and water dropping from 
the hopper while revolving in a lathe. The workman takes the 
object to be ground in his hands, and, holding it against tho 
edge of the revolving wheel, grinds it down to tho required dis- 
tance ; and such is the dexterity acquired by practice, that one 
man will cut a thousand drinking-glasses, not one of which will 
materially differ in appearance from the other. Tho object is held 
in various positions, so as to produce the pattern required, care 
and accuracy of eye being the only guides for the worker. The 
iron wheels, with sand and water, are required for the first. 


THE ANNEAljfKft OVEN. 

Flint-glass, owing to its peculiar crystalline structure, must bo 
carofully cooled. If glass were allowed to cool in the open air, 1 * 
it would contract unequally, and he therefore more liable to 
crack. To obviate this, it is cooled by a very ingenious method, 
being gradually and almost insensibly drawn from a heat only 
less powerful than that pf the furnace where it was fused, to 
the atmosphere. The breaking of common drinking- glasses on 
tho application of hot water is owing to insufficient annealing. 
AYc have before mentioned the annealing arch ; let ub now see 
what sort of a place it is. A glance at the # engraving (page 
57) will convoy an idea of the exterior; but of its interior we 
must know something moro. Well, then, the “lear,” as it is 
called, consists of an arch or oven open at both ends ; at the hot 
end of which the objects to be annealed are received, and at the 
cool end of which they are discharged. There are two semi- 
cylindrical arches, partly closed by iron doors, the purpose of 
which is to make the openings larger or smaller as required ; for 
it is important that as lit tic cool air as possible should be admitted 
to the oven. On tho floors of these two arches, Which are sixty 
feet in length, arc placed iron pans to receive the goods, which 
travel backwards and forwards on a miniature railway, Worked 
by an endless chain. Tho farther tho areh reoedee from the fur- 
nace the cooler is the air ; add at the cud the goods are received 
in an air-tight room. Different degrees of heufc are kept up iu 
each lear or arch, tho hottest being intended fbr goods which are 
afterwards to be out, and the coldest ibr ordinary table-glasses, 
phials, lamp-gjasses, &c. The time required for annealing the 
newly -made goo<j| varies from |ix tq sixty hours ; and the very 
bent arrangements fin: aftneabmgj <W cooling, may be frustrated, 
should the gloss-blower have In any way neglected his duty— lost 
time, for instance, in flni^iitig his work— as the hotter the article 
enters tho arch the better* F6r this reason large articles, such as 
globes, decanters, &c., are re-heated, when finished, at the mouth 
of a pot heatpd by beoqhrWOod, called the “ glory-hole.” |Grcat 
losses occasionally accrue from breakage, should too much atmo- 
spheric air be admitted to the arch; tho direction of tho* wind, or 
the Sudden opening of a door or window, having frequently done 
incalculable damage. To work tk$ annealing oven advantage- 
ously, it is generally arranged that goods* 1 of a similar character 
shall, if possibly be w^d© about the same time, so that the same 


grinding; stone wheels, jrith rottun-fttone and water, for smooth- 
ing the rough surfaces ; and wooden wheels and putty-powder for 
tho final polishing. In this simple way were produced all those 
fine cut goodB shown at the Exhibition by Messrs. Pellatt, ami 
for which t^ey received a prize modal. In another room arc 
ground tho Stoppers for decanters and “ doctors' bottles,” the im- 
portance of winch last being well made, is known to all chemists 
gnd expcriftontalizers. * 

With a ^laneo at the operations of 

TUB GIAjBS enohaveu, 

our visit, already somewhat too long, must be brought to a duso 
Tho antiquity of engraving on- glass is unquestionable ; the, 
Portland Vase, and many%pecimons of* Venetian workmanship 
attesting the skill of artists now known no longer. Engraving 
on glass must be really considered a branch of the fine* arts, so 
delicate and curious are soine of (fie effects produced. The 
workman sits before a small lathe worked by the foot; and, by 
mqana of a series of various-sized copper discs afid«a little emery 
powder moistened with oil, he produces those elaborate and 
highly-finished designs so much valued. Th$ glass engraver is 
a workman of the highest class, possessing a good knowledge of 
the fiirms of natural objects, a stricjly refined taste, and a delicacy 
of hand and eye unsurpassed by tke labourer in any other de- 
portment of manufacture. For tho general effect, os far as a 
wood engraving can give it, of tho flashed articles furnished at 
this establishment, we ntast refer to die engraving (page 72). 
Words fitil ill describing What can only be appreciated % ^© eye. 

A few words, and we have done. There is, perhaps* to em- 
ployment in which so much nctvq and steadindsa in ^ 

in that of the glass-maker. The workman, however rqtw^Jim 
exterior, and unpromising his aspect, is in temi y osp3S /in 
, artjgt ; for without taato and a capacity to improve, no maftbe- 
comes a good glass-maker. In spite of the heat of the factory, 
the labour of the glass- maker" is not unhealthy. The limbs and 
tho dungs are both exorcised, and many oldmeh may bo found 
in^be glass-maker's chair. In conclusion, we are glad of this 
opportunity of thanking the proprietor of’ the^ works f #e 
havStidted; and, should anyofour readers wish' to see (he 
whole process for themselves, w© ftre certain (W.Nvill receive a 
warm reception at the Falcon Glass Works. r 
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THE SCIENCE OF SHELL&, 


Sbbuus or# frequently regarded as attractive Objects, but they are 
worthy of for more attention than they usually receive. In form 
they exhibit an almost infinite variety. While some consist 
merely of a simple tube, or a hollow cup, others present the most 
graceful convolutions, and appear in the form of cones, spires, on<l 
turbans. The useflil, too, is suggested, no less than the beautiful ; 
for there are shells shaped like a b§x, with every variety of 
hinge, from that , of simple connection by a ligament, to the most 
complioatod # artioulati on. So various and elegant, indeed, are the 
forms of shell®, that Lamark strongly recommended them to the 
study of the architect. “ There is scarcely any possible form," 
he says, “ of ^hioh nature does not here supply examples and 
he specifics certain shells which would^mpplv a choice of models 
for the ornaments of columns, and which “ aro highly worthy to 
bo so employed.’* In England, however, no such recommenda- 
tion is necessary, as many of our beautiful slue- o ornaments, parti- 
cularly for chimney-pieces, are copied from shells*, and are greatly 
admired. 

The c'oloiys of shells are often so intensely vivid, so finely dis- ^ 
posed, and so fancifully variegated, that, as objects of beauty, they 
rival many choice productions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and in some respects exceed them. How feeble an impres- j 
hi on do we receive from a ITortus Siccus, compared with that 
whii h is produced by the living plants and flowers, attired in 
beauty, and breathing forth fragrance ; and there is a vart differ- 
ence, notwithstanding all the skilful efforts of art to diminish it, 
between the animal living and dead. The shell, however, retains 
not merely the form, hut all the brilliant hues it had in its own 
native waters. And then, whatever care may be taken to preserve 
a quadruped, a bird, a fish, or an insect, as a specimen for tlio 
cabinet, such objects suffer by changes of atmosphere, while 
vaiioub minute creatures attack and destroy them. With shells 
it ns not so. Composed of particles already in natural combina- 
tion, they contain no seeds of dissolution, and the collection mado 
by the parent may be handed down to the child, ^nd by him 
transmitted, in all its pristine beauty and durability, to the 
remotest generation. We shall, therefore, give two or three 
articles descriptive of shtdfe, and also of their inhubitarJls, accom- # 
panied by numerous and beautiful illustrations. • 

The materials of a shell are supplied by an organised fleshy sub- 
stance, often termed the u skin,” but now known us ifoi collar,” 
in shells consisting of ono piece, and by the margius of tlio 
“ cloak,” or “ mautlo,” of the animal, in those of two pieces. They 
consist of particles of carbonate of lime, mid, of an animal substance, 
rosomblmg, in its chemical properties, either albumen or gelatine. 
An easy experiment will illustrate their structure ; for, if diluted 
nitric acid be poured on a sfeli, or a piece of one, placed in a glass 
vessel, there will so on be thrown off a soft floating substance, 
which is, in tho animal part of the shell, retaining its pre- 
cise figure, and consisting of net-like membranes. As thin, earthy 
particles aro sacretelfi for the purpose, and perspired through tho 
vessels of the animal, 'they gradually incrust those meshes, and the 
shell ha formed. 



done without the slightest injury, as the shell adheres to tho body 

at only one point — ayd in the course of twenty-four houra there # 

will bo formed a fine spider's- web-like pellicle, which, stretched 

across tho vacant spice, becomes tho first stratum of the new 

piece. In a few days it will be fo|jnd increased in thickness, by 

layers added to its in- Fiff. 3; * # 

nor surface ; and such 

additions will be con- * j% 

tinued, until, in about ~~ 

ton or twolvo days, * 

this web-like substance 

has acquired nearly 4***^^^ 

the same thickness as • 

the rest of tho shell. TheCyproea. 

1 ts situation, however, is nflt exactly the same, for it is beneath 
the level of fce adjacent parts. As their fractured edges remain 
unaltered, it is evident, therefore, that they have no shave in 
forming tho new piece, and it%3 equally so that tho materials 
must be supplied by the littlo creature within, Could any don lit 
exist as to this, it must be obviated by one of Reaumur's experi- 
ments. He introduced, through tho opening mado in a {mud's 
shell, a piece of leather all round the circumference of tho broken 
edges, bo as to lie between tho shell and the mantle ; and the re- 
sult was, that no shell was formed on the outside of the leather, 
while the inner side was lined with the secreted substances. 
The calcareous matter, as it exudes from the mantle, is fluid and 
gelatinous, but it soon hardens into shell. , . 

Some shells, more uniform and compact* in their texture than 
others, aro called porcellaneous, from their rcsomblanco to pored afo. 
In such instances tho animat matter is more equally blended with 
the earthy particles, and, like a cement, binds them strongly to- 
gether. Tho carbonate of lime, too, assumes more or less of 
a crystalline arrangement. Sometimes tho particles have the 
shape of rhombs, and are composed of three distinct layers, each 
of which is formed of very thin plates, marked by oblique lines, 
which show the direction of the crystalline fibres, so arranged as 
to give strength Jo the shell, and that on a principle which has 
latterly been applied to the building of ships. In other cases tho 
crystals are prismatic , generally hexagonal, and the fibres are 
short. So perfect was the crystalline appearance in a shcll # 
brought from Sumatra., that ioido fragments of it were actually 
mistaken for a numeral production, Certain animals, which 
fix themselves to rocks, and whoso shell has too little soli- 
dity to resist the shocks to which tliey are frequently exposed, 
obvi ate this weakness by doubling tho outer surface of the shell, 
from a hod of si ones, or from fragments of othor shells, and similar 
substances. This precaution, which has given them thtfnaino of 
masonB and brokers, shelters thfrn from the shocks they would 
otherwise endure, and serves them, also, to deceive tlio eager eye of 
the fish which seeks for them, and which can only perceive the Hub- 
stances they thus employ. The broker shows little symmetry, 

pig. f. 
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other substances. Stria, or Streaks on a Shi/l. • Chambered Shelly the Pearly K&utilus, 

The process olji formation itsoli may bo distinctly observed. Lot but much art, in the* construction of his second shell. The 
piece be remold from tfyo shell of a living 8nail-v-whioh may be mason, on tho contrary, arranges foie atones synAu^trically, and in 


fihel| styangthemed by .the accretion of 
other substances. 


n piece be remold 


I THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


a regular spiral, in beriming by the ifttte flints which occupy 
the centre, the summit of the shell, and ik finishing tho struc- 
ture with the larger pieces, which can cover and mask the 
opening. * 

The shell of the Nautilus is not simply hollow ; if a section 
be made of it, it will prove to be divided into numerous regular 
chambers, tho last, or largest ‘'of which only, encloses tho body 
of the animal. A tube, partly shelly, amf partly membra nous, 
traverses these various apartments, and is continued into a ‘cavity 
on the body of the animal r which, freely communicating with tho 
branch ijd cavities, and receiving water from them, can, by its 
contraction, transmit that element through the tube into the 
chambors of tho shell. 

These chambers are said to contain air generated by the Nauti- 
lus, and, being thus filled with a fluid more buoyant than water, 
they enable the animal to float, notwithstanding the density of , 
• the shell ; *but when the animal wishes to sink, it forces water 


traced to glands situated on tto margin of the collar or mantle, 
for the purpose of deposit!^ colouring matter. In many 
instances, an accordance has been marked between the patterns, 
or tracings ftn the shell, and the colours 4 as arranged in tho 
organ that secret^ them. In the Banded Snail, for example, 
there are just as many coloured spots on the edge of this organ as 
there arc zones on tho shell ; and if a part of the margin of the 
shell be removed, the pieeo reproduced is brown opposite to the 
dark portion of the organ, and yollow in other ports* 

Tho glistening, or silvery appearance, which some shells ex 
Mbit on sevoral parts of r their inner surface, is Caused by the 
peculiar thinness, transparency, and ^ regular arrangement of tho 
outer layers of tllo memhrano, which, with particles of lime, enter 
into their formation. To this combination has $een given the 
name of motber-of-pcarl,” from the idea that it was tho mate- 
rial of which such gems arc formed. But, though it is true tha 
pearls arc actually composed of the same substance, yet these 
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through tho tube, thereby compressing tho air, and immediately 
beeomea heavier than the surrounding medium. What an ad- 
mirable arrangement is this ! Tt enables the Poorly Nautilus 
to ‘flout at pldbsuru on tfio surface of tho deep, enjoying tho 
light and warmth of the etui ; And, should danger threaten, in- 
stantly to sink to the bottom of the sea, and there to rest per- 
fectly secure. The engraving presents a section of the chambered 
shell, with the animal in its last compartment, Tho dark lino 
show r s tho course of the tube. (Fig. 4.) # 

A great number of shells present streaks, or fine thread- 
Hkclines— Which indicate the successive additions made tothwhell. . 
The edge of the opening of shells is more or less completely 
formed, an&A^ibjts, in some species, during their early state, a 
thciin and fla^Pe lip, which thickens with age, and format often 
inji'sort of bender, ^ « 

yifi Tho rations ifid often splendid hues of shells are to be 


bright i olcmrs arc proved to bo the clfic^of tho light foiling on the 
par.JLel grooves that dHse from the regular arrangement in the 
successive deposits of the shells. This is placed beyond all doubt 
by the fact, that, if an accurate impression of the surface of 
mother-of-pearl be tak<gx in shell -lac, sealing-wax* fusible Metal, 
or gum-arabic, each ot •these substances will ' acquire some 


iridiscent property 
A beautiful provision for tb e security and comfort of^ii apiliia 
remains to bo noticed. When the inhabitant of a spirikl 
retires within , it, tho part of tho body situated at the mouth, of 
the ^welling would be exposed to injury, but far this peculiar and 
admirable defence. The animal is, therefore, prepared to con- 
stat a separate plate of shell, just, adapted to fit the -aperture, 
and Vailed an operculum, or lid, In some instances this plate is 
attached to the shell by an alastio ‘spring, so thatithe plate may 
either close or open the ontrancy as occasion requites. 
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A temporary partition, which is sometimes formed, answers its 
purpose equally well, thus, wen winter approaches, the gar- 
den snail proparoa itself for passing that season in a torpid state, 
and for this purpoixs it dhooaea a safe retreat, retkos completely 
within its shell, and then forms a plate for iti defence. It after- 
wards constructs a second partition, placed more within, and 
a little distance from the first. When, for the soke of experiment, 
while the snail is in full vigour, at any other season, it has been 
surrounded with a freezing mixture, the snail sets about its de- 
fence, and in an* hour or two accomplishes its task. When 
the gonial warmth of spring penetojites its abode, the snail 
secretes a mucous fluid, which loosens the adhesion, and the 
plate is fhltown off by the pressure of the foe ft. The shells in 
tho engravings on the opposite page, with the exception of 
the one at tic top, are univalves, or those formed of one piece. 
The Helxnet-shull, just below it, is one of a tribe employed by 
artists for the fine sculptures which they call shell cameos. They 
even form, in consequence, an important branch of commerce. 
The shell lower down, to which the French have given the generfb 


attaching to themswei little shells, of which an example it given 
in the Trochus agfiutimna, common in the Antilles, and some- 
times found in the Indiau seas. Another troehut, presented to 
view, from the seas of New Holland, has not this agglutinating 
property. Tho last figure on this page exhibits the Fholas, of 
which we shall giye a more particular description at another* 
time. * ■ * 

Shells, of which aljrief, but, it is hoped, interesting and instruc- 
tive account has now been given, beautiful and varied in them- 
selves, acquire a fresh interest when regarded as the habitations 
of living beings. These are the animals usually termed mollus- 
cous, or the mollusca. The term is derived from the Latin word, 
mollis, soft, and denotes those creaturos which have not the hard 
covering common to other% Such are snails, oysters, and mus- 
sels, The simplest name they bear is that of tnoUmks, 

The bodies of molluske, notwithstanding their softness, are com- 
posed of organs, which may be easily distinguished, fed exercise 
divers functions. Thus we may observe theirfeiusclcs, often 
numerous, their digestive® tube and its accessory parts, their 



Crown Volute. — 'Imperial Volute.— Trochus Agglutinaus. — Trocliu*, from the Seas of New Holland. — Pholaa. 
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namo of “ Placune,' 1 as very slender, is of the species employed 
in all the ohurchea of Goa, on the coast of Malabar, but more 
rare, and of a brown oolour. The Murex a pretty shell, com* 
in tho seas of Chino, but often difficult to discover, because 
of fa thoms that beset it, and which at the extremity, arc long 
and abhndant. # • 

Th i Oroum Volute (on this paga) is one of tho largest of 
the univalve shells; jit is brought from the Philippines and Mo- 
luccas. The Imperial Volute is more rare, and highly valued on 
account of its beauty ; its name, is owing to' the orown of points 
which adorn its anterior extremity; its common nam e is ** me 
Crown Imperial" Certain of»the mollusca have the singular 
properly to oolT'ct about them all the bodies that are near, often 


I nerves, and their systems of circulation and inspiration, both of 
| water and of air. If, however, the more complicated of them 
| seem, in some degree, to approach to fishes, it is neoessary to re- 


v nature is great and unalterable. 

Sonje molluska have a distinct head, and are designated by a 
corresramding name, Okpkala,, Others have no head apparent, 
and thlir headless state is denoted by the term Acbthaia. 

Their shin, more simple in its construction th«m that of verte- 
brate animals, is always soft, and covered with a viscous matter, 
which the animal secretes. IVis very sensitive and more or loss 
sm noth, and by its mefes, whenever the creature is dmquioted, 
! itc \n Withdraw itself into its shell, Sometimes W mantle presents 
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QUO or two openings of some prolongations, veiled siphons^ which 
extend more ok lees beyond the obeli, and miy also bo retracted. 

They are ter- 
minated at their 
opening by a 
crown of papil- 
ltc, somewhat 
like the small 
protuberances 
on the human 
tongue, through 
which passes the 
water necessary 

for the mollusk. The Fig-0. «, 
siphons servo also, in 
part, as instruments 
of touch. * 

The thickrdfcs of 
the mantle varies 
greatly, as it does in 
other respects. Its 
edges are simple, divided, or fringed, and sometimes provided 
with appendages, more or less developed. The secrotcdsmattor is 
more abundant at certain epochs, as appears from the form of 
Bhells like that in the engraving (Fig. 10). 

The shell, in some of these creatures, is composed of two pieces, 
called valves, which have one or two principal muscles, situated 
at the extremitigs, or at the centre of the pieces. By their con- 
traction, those muscles aro in constant antagonism with an clastic 
ligament, forming a hinge or turning point, designed to sepa- 
rate the free edges of the valves, and to act as a spring which 
shall bring them close together, and then be at rest (Fig. 9). 

The remarks now* made on tbo muscular system apply only to 
thoso animals whoso shells are composed of two pieces, and which 
aro, in consequence, colled Bivalve*. The others, of which the 
shell consists of one piece, aro denominated Univalve* ; and those 
especially, which have arms, have more numerous muscles still,* 
which are indispensable for the movements of their organs ; and 
it is necessary that there should he a special and powerful muscle, 
that the animal may retire into its shell, which is often doep and 
spiral. There is also a species in which the shell is formed of 
many pieces, hence called Multivakcs ; and which, therefore, have 
muscles adapted to the movements of each, one of its parts. 

< Some mollusks are firmly fixtfd to thu rocks, by a calcareous 
exudation from the shell; and dusters arc often thus cemented 
together, forming greater or smaller masses. Others attach them- 
selves to the rocks by a cable or bysbus, of which we have a 
familiar example in the mussel. This cable consists of threads, 
which exude in a ;$bhtinoua state from one of the organs of tho 
moil us k at the base of the foot (Fig. 14), 

The nioutb of mollusks, Of which tho form is various, is not 
always very visible, although it cxista in thoso mollusks whoso 
head is not distinct. It presents, generally, a little longitudinal 
or transverao/urrow. In many, no trace is found of teeth ; others 
have jaws which are homy, and provided with teeth. The mout]) 
is composed, in some species, of ft ring, of whi -h the borders are 
fringed; in others, it appears at the centre -of a scmi-circukr 
hood. r 

Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 



Various means are &so provhMfor bringing food to tfie mouths 
of these creatures. Some have, for example, a proboscis, ^which 
may be obseite^ stretdied out to grasp so(ne prey ; and at others 
it pierces the miSft of other utoMs, to sock out the flesh of their 


inhabitants. In some instances, the lips of the proboscis are 
furnished with strong hairs. f ; ' ' ' i. 

The stomach is often- in the head of mbUusks; ip. some it is 
simple, and in, others complex. In some spepies it is enveloped 
< ' Fig.!!* 



with muscles so very thick, that they have been compared to those 
of the gizzard of birds. In the headless mollusks, the stomach is, 
so to speak, only a cavity in the tissue of the liver, winch secretes 
readily and abundantly the bile necessary for digestion^ while in 
the mollusks, that l^vc heads, the liver is alwayh distinct and 
separate from tin- stomach, which it sometimes envelopes. The 
intestines are also enveloped by tin' liver, 

The process by which the food is converted into chyme has nol 
been satisfactorily traced. Tho blood is white, or, rather, of a 
blueinli colour. The circulating system of mollusks exhibits very 
remarkable differences in the different classes, hut in alt of them 
there is a ventricle ; though tho other paTts of the heart are not 
of roustaut occurrence. « 

Those which respire by means of lungs aro few in number, and 
form a vory natural tribe. In them the respiratory organ is 
simple, consisting of a Angle cavity, in the walls of wbbb the 
extremities of the pulmonary' artery aro spread. This oa\ ity com- 
municates externally by an aperture wbkh the animal can open 
or shut at pleasure. * 

Those which breathe by moans of gills exhibit very remarkable 
differences in their number, structure, and position.. In some 
^Ofles theixV is a single cm ity eommuri'cating by an aperture, 
through which the water enters. The walls of thiB cavity exhibit 
an uneven surface, dispersed in ridges, which aro the gills, and uu 
which tho pulmonary artety fa expanded. 

In mollusks, the nervous system is less complicated than in the 
higher classes, and th obtain is not restricted in its position to the 
head. It appears in the foi* T, i of ganglia, Or honours and ^laments. 



The principal, ganglion, to whijSi the tefln brain is uaually.*pplled, 
is seated above tho gullet, or entrance to the, stom&oh* It sends 
out Serves to tho parts about the mouth, the Jrcns, and the eyes. 

rho head of a number of mollusks is surmounted with fleshy 
appendages, depending from the akin ; a spaces of arms, which 
partially resemble these of insects. They hare received the 
name of turns, and m special org^ of touch, aro endowed 

' * ‘ .1 







THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME D’EVREUX. IN NORMANDY. 

* • * 

(See Engraving y page 73 .) 


At tho Cathedral of Notre Dame d’Evreux, a strange custom 
anciently prevailed* which was called the ceremony* of St. Vital. 
On the first day of May, in each year,«the chapter went in pro- 
pesBion to a ^ood near the toym, called the Bois4*J£veque, and cut 
off branches from the trees with which to adorn tho images of tho 
saints. At first* the canons themselves went in person, but after- 
wards they sent the choristers instead ; then the chaplains of the 
cathedral joined bo .it ; and, lost of all, the curates of the parish. 
It was callod the “ Black Procession.”# Tho choristers, who re- 
garded the whole affair as a good piece of sport, wore cassocks an 4 
square caps and were preceded by the boys of the choir, the ap- 
paritors, and other servants attached to the cathedral, each with 
gn axe or pruning-hook in his hand, for the purpose of cutting 
down tho branches. On their rotum, they pressed tho country- 
people into tlgur service to carry back the boughs to the church ; 
and as tho^eld thorn elevated over the heads of tho party, it 
liad vory much tho appearance “ of Birnam "Wood coming to Dun- 
sinanu.” In the meantime tho church bells wore kept loudly ring- 
ing, to let all the neighbourhood know that the ceremony was 
being performed, and that May had begun. 

Vpon one occasion, however, the bishop foibad the ringing of 
the bells, but the choristers drove out the sextons, and kept the 
gates locked during the four days of the ceremony, ringing all 
flu; time with all their might. Two of the canons climbed up from 
the rbfipler-bouso to enforce the bishop’s orders, but they were 
immediately seized, and ropes being passed under their armpits, 
they were allowed to hang from the windows of the tower in this 
position for a whole day. This occurred about the year 1200. 

The “ Black Procession” was the occasion of many abuses, and 
gave rise to all sorts of extravagancies. They made a practice of 
Pirowtng bran in the peasants’ eyes whom they met on the way, 
and made some leap over a broomstick, whilst the others danced. 
Afterwards they began to wear masques, and the fete formed part 
of the “ Fcft> de Fous," or tool’s Festival. The choristers having s 
returned into the church, took possession of the stalls of tho 
canons, who then took to flight, and w?Ot tQ play at skittles, sing, 
and dance in the vaults. 

A canon named Bouteille, who lived about tho year 1270, left 
money for an obit or service for the repose of his soul, on the 
28th of April, tho day on which the /^wbioh we have just been 
describing bogan. He bequeathed a large sum to he distributed 
amongst the canons, chaplains, choristers, and others, who might 
take part ih the service ; ant he desired them to spread on the 
floor of the ohuTch during its performance a large pall, upon tho 
four corpora of grftfch there should bo laid four bottles of wlu^ 
and a fifth inthe middle, the whole for the iAo of tho singers ,m 
the choir. Thin cufUous testament caused tho name of the wood 
to which the Black Procession went to cut tho branches to be 
changed from “ Mois VEveque” % to “ JLe Bois do la Bouteille or 

“ BouteUle'slVood.” * 

To preserve the wood from total destruction, an arrangement 
wan afterwards made by tfce bishop, by which some of his own 
servants were commissioned to count tho* number of persons 
taking part in the procession, and having cut down on© branch 
for each, to distribute them at a cross wjbich. stood upon the rbacV 
side close at hand* During this distribution they dr ank and ate a 
sort of biscuits called “jaw-breakers.” * Tho bishop’s guard, 
before anything had*taken plaoe, made near the place two figures 
resembling a bottle, and buried them in the earth, filling up tho 
hol$ with Band, in memory of the founder of the obit. Boutemo 
a bottle). • 

Ik&so strapge foots are related by a priest, writing ip the 
Mermre de Frmpe, in 1736 . The cathedral, however, is m<m 
Remarkable for the great beauty of its architecture and its sculp- 
tures than the singularity of its historical reminiscences. It has 
bean so many times laid in rdfcty that it is now impossible to 


w 

form an idea of what it was originally. It was destroyed’ by 
Henry I. of England in 1125, but he oi€oreddt to be robuilt in a 
stylo of so great magnificence, that an old French chronicler 
declares that it was tho most beautiful of all the churches of Nor- 
mandy. It does not appear, however, that it was entirely recon- 
structed by Henry ; some of fiho arches of the nave appear to have 
boon built in the time of William the Conqueror by Bishop Gialc- 
bert. Tho nave was completely restored by Bobert do Roie, 
Bishop of Evrcux, in the time of Philip Augustus. 

The choir and the parts adjoining were rebuilt by tho contribu- 
tions of King John, Charles V., and the bishops and counts of 
Evrcux, after the devastations inflicted by the English . Louis X 1 . 
placed in it the lantern and bell, galled “the silver boll,” from tho 
sweetn essnf its sound. To him also aro due the transept on the 
southern dm, the chapel of the Virgin, .the sacristy, the vestry, 
tho repairs of the library, tho galleries of tho ehoir, and the arches 
which surround them, tho cloister, the ornaments on tho sides of 
the nave, and the pillars opposite the chapels. 

Tho northern front, which is represented in our engraving on 
page 73, and the greater part of the largo tow^ were built by 
Bishop Amlirose. It was completed in 1630, by means or a legacy 
bequeathed to tho cathedral by the Siour Martin, a chaplain and 
notary apostoUo. About the year 1608, Henry IV made a gift 
of 4,000f. to hasten its completion . The southern t:>w» v r was built 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Before tho revolution there was a statue of Henry 1. of Eng- 
land, holding in his hand a roll of parchment, to commemorate 
tho donations made by that prince to the bishop and chapter, of 
tfio churches and tithes of Vefneuil and Nonancourt, and of the 
lands and barony of Brandfort in England. 

Sculptures in wood of exquisites workmanship adorn various 
parts of the* church, particularly the coiling of the vestibule, 
which is divided into compartments, filled with foliage; figures of 
birds, jMlJlowers, in a stylo of great chastened and delicacy. On 
all tbnHbels, tho groat gates which stand at the entrance to the 
choir, fiPwainsooting in tho interior, and ou the halls, groups of • 
aat)TS, of monks, crosiers, &c., meet tho eye at every step, all 
executed in the first style of art. 

The treasury is considered one of the finest pieces of smithwork 
in France. The gratings, bolts, and tho padlocks o: tho gates, 
are wrought with extraordinary richness of design and beauty of 
finish. Tho stained glass windows are valuable, not only as works 
of art, but in an historical point of view. Tho oldest of tffem was 
put up in the fourteenth century, and tho last in tho sixteenth. 
They contain portraits of many of the bishops, of Charles the 
Bad King of Navarre, and of Louis XI. of France. 

JL*be see of JBtreux formerly included 540 parishes and 11 
abbeys, without (xAmting a great number of collegiate churches, 
priories, and chapels. The bishop also possessed four baronies ; 
one of the suburbs of the town of Evrcux was within the limits of 
one of these, and the inhabitants wore obliged to wear a small 
eregfor embroidered or sewn upon their coats, in token of their 
vassalage. The bishop had also the right of taking port in the 
election of the principal of tho college of Evrcux, who .was always 
a canon of the cathedral. The college was composed simply of 
five classes in belles lettres, and was exclusively in tho hands of 
ecclesiastics. 

When a new bishop came to take possession (jf ftho see, ho 
set out for the cathedral from the abbey of St. Taurin. He was 
conduced by the clergy to his palace, and he there received his 
crozierjfrom the hands' of the canons, headed by the eight seniors, 
who took the title of borons, from their each possessing an eighth 
of tho baton y of Angerville. By the terms of his tenure, as 
a vassal of the see, the Lord of Fougnetolles was obliged to 
cover tile road for some distance from the town with straw, on the 
day on which the biship was expected to amve. On a bridge 
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nil?.*®# tKe bishop received the oath of fidelity from him 
Upd the" chapter, the seigneur swearing “to protect him against 
all his enemies, except the king.” Having reached his ^official 
residence, the bishop gave a banquet to two hundred persons, at 
which the seigneur a^ted as cupbearer, presenting the bishop with 
a gilt r cup, valued at four marks, which he always received 
as a present immediately afterwards. The episcopal palace^ where 
Henry iy, stayed tor some time in does net at the present 


day present anything worthy of remark, except the elegant spnjp- 
tufes which adorn the windows. , 

All these details throw some light upon, the Odrious relatione 
existing between the- church and the people candor the old refine 
in France; a$d, notwithstanding all that has been said on the 
otW side of the question:, 'there can bo no doubt that, of all the 
abuses which the revolution of 1793 swept away, none was more 
deserving of Oefcsuro or rafceral, v 
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W&OD-CTJTTING IN* THE FORESTS OF THE ALPS 



The woodsmen are, m this country, almost an extinct gacc. 
They have disappeared Wore the farmer. The “splendid forests 
of oak which onoe covered our island, and afforded shelter to tho 
deer, the wild boar, and tho wolf, havo vanished ono by one, *and 
the ploughman and his teem now slowly traverse the npotgon which 
outlaws may havehnoe feasted on venison in the J f morrie gi one- 
wood,*’ and wished it dowp with home-breWed ale. In a 
comparatively level country, like England, where the climate, 


though variable, is always temperate, life in tho wdoSh' must have 
beerfat all timra pleasant, though perhaps laborious. Rut in the 


clevaiod valleys of Jura, of Switzerland, and of Savoy, the great 
rigour of tho winter, tho badness of the roads, and the ruggedness 
of the soil, make wood-cutting a paii-ful afid dangerous task. 

Wlyui the trees are growing on the side of steep inclines, or in 
the neighbourhood of precipices, it requires no small amount of 
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not fall to the bottom ofi the’ravino and bo losT. The approach of 
Printer, also, is so sudden, that trees are ofte( abandoned which 
have boon already half-cut down* Often, when they have 
been fulled, there, ; s no time to Haw or dress them, and the work 
must 'be left unfinished until the return of spring. But tln^Jpfiours 
of (lie hardy race who people the districts bordering on these voids 
have. not failed to produce their gffeot. Many of those vast slopes 
which, at the beginning of tho present, century, were thickly 
covered with piuo forests, are now reduced to bore pastures, 
affording u scanty subsistonoocto herds of lean and wretched - 
looking cattle. Foreigners have purchased largo tracts, the 
timber of which has been cut down and floated down rivers 
and lakes to the sea for exportation. The destruction of the 
lives not only injures the appearance of the country, but 
learn tho valleys ox^oled without 0 shelter to all the fury 
of tho north wind, and thus tho growth of the crops iri 
suing is retarded, and the snow and ice melt much more slowly. 
But perhaps the most important objection to the wholesale cutting 
of the forests is fouiukin the faet that^thoy were a never-failing 
protection oguinat avalanches. It was rarely that one of these 
tremendous masses was able 'to force its way through the dense 
pine groves which lined the sides gf the mountains; or, if it did, 
its progress was necessarily so slow, and the noise so loud, that 
the inhabitants of the villages were enabled to make their escape 
in time. Hut now that these trusty guardians ore gone, they 
have been compelled to erect other safeguards, at grout expense, 
by digging immense trenches, or emh^kruoat*, and driving in 
huge piles and stakes. The inhabitants of many of tho valley# are 
now reduced to the greatest straita, during the winter months, for 
want of firewood. In that of Vracven, near St.. Gothard, briars 
and heather are now the only substitutes for the vast masses of 
pine that once crowned the heights all around. In many planes, 
t lo, while the forests were in existence, the supply of rain in 
sum nur was regular and plentiful, but now that they have disap- 
peared, the fountains arc all dried up, and the people are obliged, 
to preserve the water in cisterns with great labour and expense. 

Land-slips are also every day becoming more numerous. Tho 
melting of the snow sometimes loosens the soil, and causes largo * 
masses to slip from the side of the mountain, carrying ruin into 
the volley beneath. Most of these catastrophes occur in conse- 
quence of tho destruction, of the troe#, and the consequent decay- 
ing of the roots, which liah given firmness and consistency to the 
day and rocks on tho mountain side. In one commune, in which 
the forests were cut down to leave room for the sowing of com, | 


tho whole district glided down from the side of the mountain in 
this wog, filling tho inhabitants frith terror and affright. 

Travellers, who have seen in tho beginning of the present cen- 
tury tho forosts*of Engadino, of the valley of Calanno, in the 
Grisohs — that of Habkeren in the canton of Borne, of Alpnach 
in that of tTntoprald, and many others both in Switzerland 
and tho neighbouring countries, would now be astonished at the 
wide-spread desolation of the scene. 

Tho cause of those clearings is to be ascribed in tho main to 
the want of wood, not for firing merely, but for the construction 
of houses, farm offices, which of course frequently need 
repair and renewal, and a£b besides very liable to fire. *At the 
same time no parf of the world contains a better supply of *atono 
for building ; but as wood is a material more easily obtained, it 
is probable it will continue to bo used until tbe lost tree has been 
felled. The peasantry, with great want" of foresight, never 
oxorcisc {he slightest economy in the uhc Of fuel, o Separate fires 
are frequently lighted at the name time in tho houses of small 
farmers for several different domestic purposes, one for baking 
bread, another for drying fruit, and perhaps another for cooking 
the food. Tho prospects, therefore, of the people are anything 
but favourable. It is dreadful to contemplate the misery which 
may follow the Iotal destruction of tho forests, particularly as 
there is noth big to warrant the belief that coal can Ac found in 
Switzerland in quantities at all sufficient to supply the wants of 
the inhabitants. Attempts havo been made* by benevolent indi- 
viduals to ward off tho calamity by sowing new seed as fast, ns 
the trees are cut down, but tio ‘sooner has it been done than it has 
been all rooted up and scattered by the village children ; and it is 
not by any means probable that any united effort will be made by 
the peasantry to remedy the evil until all effort lias become u^derV 

Our engraving may give the reader a good idea of scenes of 
every-day occurrence in the foresU of the Alps. The men of the 
family tawing, splitting, and cutting; tho wife ’or daughter look- 
ing on with folded anus ; while the little hoy is warming the 
soup winch he 1ms brought for the woods men’s dinner. 

The labours in which the woodsmen are here engaged will 
furnish materials fbr rmjloynictii in the long nights of- winter, 
when everything out of doors will bo cold, oh?erlesw, and divan . 
After a certain portion of each true has been split up and stored 
for fuel, tho remainder is nil into thin lathes and made ietr* 
baskets, tubs, casks, <ke., for sale tn the neighbouring towns, and 
the tusk is lightened by joyous and li?ely conversation around 
the biassing health. 


THE SCIENCE OF SHELLS. • 

{Ctmtinucd from page 79.) m 


Tills sdaiujof n *holl is entirely dependent on the form, position, 
and extent ol‘ the secreting organ* Thin is asserted in few words, 
y f t wlmt, mysterious operations do they indicate! Let any one 
look at the irqmense variety of form which U apparent in a eoL 
liHtioii of shells, and the consideration that the differences arc 
uttributiddi! to proportionate peculiarities in the si/e and the fum*-* 
tions of the mantles covering their inhabitant?, Cannot fail to 
excite great ^ astonishment, and to call forth admiration of the 
1 Nr in ms Wtsflost which L dweovmiblo ‘n them all. 

Even in the egg, the first shell of the little creature is formed. 
Its simplest. shape is a concave dwc. But it has to grow v. ith the 
moll usk'fl growth; cud for fhi. the arrangement is perfect. It is j 
eisvto iumgine*tho animal covered with its mantle, expanding I 
the bolder of this organ, and» strefchirig it beyond the edge of, its 
dwelling the. concave disc, for example— that it may form there 
a now Jayer i^rShell, which shall extend a little way beyond its 
< *i re u mL r(m<j^JS[t is tilt 1 ! flume W'ith succeeding layers, each of 
which being Targ 'r than the one preceding, projects in a circle 
beyond it ; and the whole aeries of these layers forms a compound 
eohe, exhibiting transverse lines bn its outer surface*— a suit of . 
eilvndar, in. fact, of the successive additions made to the shell, 
exactly c<rrr<#.pi aiding with th« growth of the inhabitant. * 

H is also wealthy of special notice that the apex of a ccflu? is 
fir^t formed, tbus^affifrdiiig the protection thf^tlin minute creature 
requiror on its extrylion from tho egg. It may generally bo dis- 


tinguished from the parts afterwards formed by its Colour and 
appearance. Thu ittocwtUng turns' made by the shell, as its 
inhabitant grows, enlarge ita diameter ns they defend, and form, 
by degree*, a wider base. As, too, the laxly extends towards the 
mouth of the shell, its posterior end frequeqjly leaves the fiivt 
turn of tho spire, and takes np another situation, when tho cavit) 
is filled up with solid calcareous matter, as haul as marble. 

The shell, whatever its form or character, is specially ndipled 
to its inhabitant. If, for instance* the head of the snail be# 
considered os in front, the left side of the mantle is more 
active the right;, 90 Unit the lateral turns of the spiial 
occur in tho same direction, thus making duo provision for 
the situation of the heart and the great blood-vessels. But, 
in the few species which have the heart on tho right side, the 
turns of the spiral are hhidc to tho Ir ft. The entire history of the 
inhui'itants of shells might he given, indeed^' ok, exemplifying this 
perfect adaptation of the structure to its inmate. " ’ 

Tho mantle frequently expands, and that very suddenly, into a 
broad surface, and adds to the phell what may ho .termed a huge 
lip. Sometimes, as soon os tin's is accomplished, tho same part 
shrinks, and the mantle retires a little way within the shell, still 
contouring to deposit calcareous layers, which give greater thick- 
ness to the adjacent part of the shell, at the $ime time narrow 
its aperture, and material^ alter jts general aspect and tftmpc. 

8 much is this the caso, that tho shells of the young and of the 
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old iwalluflka are very different, andwould not even bo roccguised, 
by a casual observer, as belougi^V? to the sumo tribe. 

FI* 15. 


“ spats" by the fishermen, and the matter in which they swim 
v FI*. !®« 


Via so. 



i'k. 21 . 


Organa of Dilution, Ucipiratioi , and of Cimtlalioi , in the Octopus 
or Poulpc, 

Shells frequently have project iotih . sonic hly thorns; others 
have ridges , and others rounded protuberances. Those having 
spines, nro* called .spinout* ; the ribs, which are formed f*t the 
MirioUH growths of the alioll, are named vnriers ; and when there 
art* rounded projections, tho shells are slid to be tnhermhm. 

In some instanees wc -may observe a haid, sriui-tiansparcnt, 
calcareous substance, having a ghi js y npp f, :iranee on the inner 
m bier of shells ; its thickness increasing a," the ;tpr> is approached, 
and, in some instances, the spire, which w:i< si hollow space, with 
thin hides, becomes entirely filled up. The puipmc of this is suf- 
ficiently obvious. Tho nriollusk is exposed b* the viobmeo of the 
oec.iii, and honee .its shell is rendered proportionately solid nml 
secure. Another mode appim nf, when the umllurk .suddenly 
withdraws Us bodj from the :qv*-v f and builds a wall suuosstbe 
cavity, so as to afford itself profci tio». • 

Simie mollusksare ovoviv^a,r»iw,ihaf ? the eggishati lied w ithin 
the body, and tho young are exhorted almm In this reaped they 
resemble some reptiles, ns well a? some quadrupeds, Others pro 
oviparous, that is, the egg is cxtiuded from the l«»5y entire, and 
Huhoquenlly haleled. So it is with fowls, and many reptile.#. 
Tlu 1 eggs, as the eugravgig shows (big are of vfrfew for Hi*, 
end often have afoot. ftrifiUs, dining the epting, deposit a great 
number of eggs, of the shu of little pea*, m humid and shady 
pluc<N nt. the foot of among roofs, and under stones. 

Tlie.se fc egg> arc hntclmd «n twenty or irirty days, and tin* 
little creatures go forth perfectly f -nn. d. Tm* r tj»uN *» gardens 
sufier greatly for their Hu ppoti, unli^ their otm mics, the biida i>t’ 
passage, arc* numerous, by which they me eageilj devoured. 
Oysters arc amazingly fruitful; one of tlc'sv is .-.ad to contain 
1 ,!200,0!)0 eggs, so that single oyster might y mid enough to fill 
112,000 barrels. The eggs are gxpelled in the iimu of spawn — a 




Nervous Mi stem. 


Sli'.nicli of a Mollusk. 


Heart of an Oyster i 


douldh'B# (fe»vi« to attach them to various submarine bodies, or to 
individuals of thtdr own gpecucs. Tn this way are formed im 
monse b^ftks of oyster*, w hit h are kept up by collecting the spawn 
at sen, and ip different places along the coasts of England and 
»am:e, amt depositing it in tho sheltered and shallow v if<rs 
indented for “ oyster layings," which are usually kept untom hod 
till tluy have arriv* d at acme size, that is in the course of two 
or throe years* 

The principal object in our first large engraving is u madrepore, * 
or coral, giowing on the shell of an oyster, to which it has acci- 
dentally houonv* attached. This is one of th<* products of the 
polyps, or lithuphytem, minute creatures, often adorned with bemi- 
t’ful colours, which require the influence of light and tlu* rays of 
the atm for their operations, and consequently, never lay tho, bases 
of their e.ilcaK ms tenement in the dark ai«J stilly depths *rt the 
octum. And ye I, coral** form imtnmjpcly sipjdl trees, but vast beds, 

* nfr u upw.pda of a hundred feet, jn thickness, and even more, still 
lovered by tho water, and eonfttittftnyg a sunken reef, vk Kilo 
agpjfti, op the contrary, oh on the chorea of Timor, near Coupling, 
they form <1 bed from twenty-five to eighty feet in thickness, over 
rocks elevated nfe>yc the level of the see. Well havo they been 
fleactfM by Montgomery, - 

“ rjico i ipi , >kmH, not uu«or*hv, instruments, 

Uv which a hand uiv-iWt is reanng 
V in w creation !u the ict ilcep," • 

In the South Sea and Indian O-ean the rock-forming nndm- 
poros arc mint kbundqiit. In the Hod Sou euril i:c fe arc 
very imm^vnuui, and urn usually found extending i 1 a straight. 
Un« pavalW to tho coast They differ from the cot al formations 
of tho PactMct inasmuch as tlry never exhibit a circular form, 
nor contain a lagoon in tho c-entre. In many placcs^they unite 
with the; mad, which they thqp render innmwdhle; for though 
imnu diaU’ly beyond them the w ator is often very deep, yel but a few 
feet of water envois them, nml in this way they have blocked up 
bins or bio Imurs, into vhwh, in former times, vessels could 

• freely enter. Jn<dhor eav>s the reefs nrc unconnected with the 
shore, mid often ^it scveial rule's distance. Townirds the Sea they 

r:>i . 


Tc th o; a T^pUnsy 

Anus ol’n 'Mollu^k. 

white fluid, resembling a drdj) of grease, in which -"he fuittroiseope 
reveals innumerable rnimito oysti*t«. This substaee is called 



# Deposition of K^p . 

sink abruptly, and /he water is vx*ry dtxqj ; but they gradually 
dupe on their side towards the land, nndijht istrait thus formed 
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will admit vessels of moderate burden, the water hero is 
generally very tranquil*,' being less influenced by tho winds, 
which, during the* greater part of the year, regularly set in at 
ceil* in times of?the day, and strongly agitate the main soa. 
Besides theso larger reefs, there are others, of variable size and 
isolated character, dangerous to tho navigator. Coral roefs more’ 
or lea’s surround the shores of foe Isle of France, the Papuan, 
the Marian, and the Sandwich Islands* * 

Thd shell to which the madrepore appears attached in tho 
engraving is ono deserving^ of special notice. It is that of tho 
pearl oyster. The specimen, of which a representation is given, 
was brought from the Isthmus of Panftma. Such oysters arc 
found, however, in other places. But though pearls aru pro- 
cured in groat numbers about Capo i^omorm and tho Island of 
Ceylon, they arc, like those obtained indifferent parts of America, 


Of the finest pearls, the weight one carat, orfour grains, ** 
worth eightshillings ; bift should U pearl waighfourearaty it*v4ue 
is estimated fit M 4s. Some of thesb gems are, however, of 
extraordinary forth. A pearl brought, in 1574, to Philip 
though no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, was valued atfil 4,400. 
Julius Geesar presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with one 
that cost £48,457 ; the pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were estimated 
at £161,458 ; Claudius possessed one of nearly equal worth ; and 
Lollia Paullina, a celebrated character in the reign of Tiberius, 
wore two pearls of such immense value, that the historian do* 
scribes her as carrying in %r oars the worth of a. large estate. 

Just beneath the oyster with its pearls, will be. observed the 
Fusus longissimuA and tho Valuta Jtinonia s, which inhabit the 
depths of the Indian Ocean. Tho formed is of a very pure white . 
the latter is nearly colourless, and is adorned with brown tjfots 



Madrepore, or Coral, fixed on a Mother ..of- pea' 1 Oyster —Pusus hmigjosimufl. — Volute.— Horned Mursx. 


in the islanda,of the Southern Ocean, as woll as on the shores of 
Franco and Britain, inferior to those brought from tho Per- 
■ bian Gulf. * 

Tho inside of the oysters that, prepuce tho pearls bears a certain 
resemblance to tho gems thorn solves ; and hence it appears that 
they arc; only tjjc misappropriation of the matter which is soeroted 
by the animal to form the shell. When a pearl is cut through, 
it appears to consist of several coalings of this matter laid one 
upon another, as if formod by successive expositions. If, there- 
fore, tho substance of which shells arc composed, while floating 
in tho body of the inullnsk, meets with a particle of thi| kind, 
\Vhieb has accidentally been removed from the proper passages 
nud boeomu stationary, it may ho imagined that it will adhere to 
this particle, form a lityer about it, and, continuing the operation) 
one of those white pdfdeid. balls wo call pearls will he the result. 


1 very regularly placed? It is ol* great Value, and it is suppose 
that there is only one specimen of it in the collections of Exttopo 
that one is in the French Museum of Natural History. 

TIfe remaining figure is a Murex , or rock shell, of Which genus 
there is a very great variety. They are generally of an irregular 
form, arising from their surfaces being cowed with spines, 
tubercles, or horns. The latter is the case in the present* in- 
stanch; hence tho animal is named Mura# vornutu*. * * 

One of those creatures yielded the far-famed , Tyrian puiplq. 
Of aUthc aneiorits, the people of Tyre wWretJm mostWtteeessfrit 
in preparing and using this Celebrated colour. Tho hfedifeor- 
raned^ supplied ' them with molluflca in abundance^ und, ^ , 
order to produce the tint ’Quit wasifc highest estimation^* bath of 
the iquid extracted from tho aniraaUwas prepared. ' Ittthls they 
steeped the wool for a oertairi tfasni, When taken out they im- 
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marsad dt in another boiler, containing an extract from another 
molluak, the Buccinum. Wool* subjected to this double pro- 
cess was iio highly valued in the reign of Augustus, that each 
pound of it aold for about 4)36* . Nor ia its enormous price /ur- 
p rfa&ng when it is rooolleeted that only a singl# drop of the colour* 
ing fluid is afforded by each animal* 

On this page several other interesting objects aro exhibited. 
Two large shells, an Oatrea and a Spondylui , appear naturally 
united* Just below ia Been a large species of Helix, . or snail, 
and beneath it a broken egg, disclosing the shell in its earliest 
state. Another oreoturo will also bo Observed. It inhabits the 
deep waters of the Mediterranean. Its colour is a very flue blue, 
and this whole surface pf its^jody is covered witJ^spincB. On the 
under side there is a va% thin shell, beautiful in form, very 
transparent, and of a milk-like whiteness. It is known under the 


to execute their Hutted movements ; th!y Hve in the sand und 
the slime, and of these the Bolen, or Razor-shell (Fig. 24), may 
be- taken as an example. The animal is provided with along, 
pUablo, cylindrical leg ; when he wishes to b<J*e a hole for dm 
residence, he extends this instrument from the inferior end of 
the shell, using it as a pointed shovel to make the excavation. 
When the tifnnel is partly T6nnu# the animal advances the Ifcg.a* 
Uttle further, fixes ihby its point as a hook in tho ground, and, 
using this as a fulcrum, descends in safety, continuing the opera- 
tion till the shell is buried abouf tw^ inches under the ground. 
When the animal wishes to regain tho surface, the leg is rolled 
up into a spherical form, "and stroked very, tight ; by incans of 
the ball thus formed the little creature is preserved from slipping 
backwards, while by its yuscukk power it throws the shell 
forward. By ascending its channel when the tide comes in and 



Ostre hyotis and Spplldylus Dclesgerti, naturally united. — Snail Shell.— Egg, showing the SnalL Shell in it* earliest state.— 

The Garin aire of Lamarck. — The Carinaire vitrt'e. 


name of the Carinaire o ^Lamarck, The^hell which appears at 
the right, of a conical figure, is still more rare, tho French 
Museum possessing only a single example. It is called Carinaire 
ritrte. • 

Various classifications have boon made, fit molluska, and to one 
of those we shall now allude. Tho first class is formed of the 
Agb»j*M 4 , or Rjudlm Molmjsxs ; and of these there are three 
orders, $ 

TV First Quta comprehends a great number of mollusks 
which present one common character : two muscles distant one 
from the other, inserted towards the lateral extrcmity*of *tho 
valyas* The points of the insertion of these muscles are ay if 
they were grown oft the shrill, and are indicated by a depression 
of which the form is;^ variable. This section includes . some 
creatures which empfoy.fte foot with which they .ora furnished, 


brings a multitude of little marine insists, ift^btaius its 
food. 

Some mollusks can dig into wood, and even Into the hardest 
rocks. Ono of these creature® is called the Teredo, or Whip- 
worm (Fig. 26). It readily enters the stoutest timbers ; ascending 
the sides of the loftiest ships, it most insidiously destroys them ; 
and when a ship is under water, it becomes to tlaese creatures an 
easy prey. 

Tfley begin with the softest part, and so small arc the apertures 
at firit as scarcely to be perceptible. Strange to say, a teredo ia 
careful rj^over to intrude on the habitation of a neighbour ; nor 
oan any passage be discovered between* two openings, though 
only separated by a very thin partition*, when a piece of wood is 
so excavated as to resemble a honeycomb* They always bore in 
the direction of the grain of the timber s if In their course they 



moot with another shell or knot, they 
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great variety, the idea by no morns 
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solves the existing difficulty, 
by tile places the muscles 
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llil/iOr Klxcll. lateral extremity of the Vulvc. Toiwuo, or Kmc-worm. 


but when large, rather than continue any distance across the 
grain, they make a short turn hack .in the form of a siphon. 
Thoy aro now common in pH the seas of Europe, and continue to 
do extbuaivo mischief to ships, pioivs, and all submarine wooden 
buildings. 

Instances art' not wanting ill which there spi lugs from “ paitial 
evil, universal good;” and not vvi tit standing the ravages com* 
niitted by the ship- worms, they confer on us no ordinary benefits. | 
As Montague remarks That the teredines, and many aquatic 
animals, were created by the Father of the Universe for :nost *, 
beneficent purposes cannot bo disputed ; for though they may 
seem to impede, and even to destroy, the operations of man, yet 
they arc of such importance in the great scale of nature that it 
has been observed, and it would not be difficult to prove, that w<* 
should feel the want of o «te or two species of huger quadrupeds 
much loss than one or two. species of these despicable-looking 
animals. The immense trees and forests of tropical countries, 
either overthrown by tornadoes or porliully destroyed by insects, 
and then carried by rapid torrents into the rivers, would not 
onljr choke them up, but even endanger the navigation of the 
neighbouring seas, worn it not for those small yot mighty 
agents of dissolution. Nothing can more plainly demonstrate 
tho power of an all-wtao Bulot of the IT inverse than the work 
assigned to these animals, whoso' burinass it is to hasten the 
destruction of all useless matter.” 

Another creature, the Pliolas (Fig, 30), is equally remarkable. 
All the animals of, J^iis getius are borers, perforating wood, clay, 
limestone, and sometimes burying themselves in the sand, thus 
forming a retreat in which they pass their lives. Their name is 
derived fjf^m u word which means a hiding-place. The largest 
species and tho finest specimen^ are most frequently found in 
chalk, which, being the softest, of all calcareous substances, 
admits of a more easy and i apid progress to the animal than the 
hard Bton^ in which it. i« sometimes Sliscoveicd. How it forum 



« ■ Muscles within the Shell, 

such a dwelling ^temams to be determined. As tho entrance is 
the smallest port, it is evident that the photos must have pene- 
trated the rock when it was young and small, and enlarged ^lie 
opening as it increased in size. «The position of the hole is 
always oblique to the horizon, and it is laminated by a rouaied 
cavity. This cavity receives the body, while the farthest and is 
occupied by tho proboscis, which is continually protruded to the 
o rifico to procure the sea-water, on which the phqlas subsists. Many 
have supposed that lie animal possesses scftne liquid which acts 
is a solvent on th£4bubstancq it enters; but as in this there is 
« • • 

. • . . i 



occupy iu the interior of the shell, of which Fig. 127 is an 
example. 

It is wrung to suppose that the connection between tho shell 
and its inhabitant resembles that between the builder and tin* 
house he erects, since it is inseparable during thus life of the 
tuollusk. Tho connection arises, Ins it observed, from must les, 
which going forth from the animal, are inserted in the walls of 
its dwelling. In bivalve shells, the motluabs arc attached by one 
or two huger and powerful muscles, sometimes culled transverse, 
be cause, passing through* the bod} , they are inserted at opposite 
points into both vahes ; and sometimes adductors, because they 
close the valves and keep them shut. Tho force with which th' V 
do so is fimpmntly manifest, as when it requires no little strength 
to separate the shells of an oyster. 

Home moll links are provided with a foot, which ih composed of 
a mas. 1 , of muscular Abies, iuterwoveu together in a vci y cun; i- x 
manner, nnd nucnibliug^ the muscular structure of the human 
tongue. It has, iu consequence, a power of motion in all possible 
direction#, and may he readily protruded, retracted, or intlu led ; 
In some instances it has u spongy texture. Tin 1 animal mu. 
therefore, inject a lonsidciublc quantity of waiter, and thun'in- 
crnine its size. 

Another potion is formed of those mollusk* whole fbot is small 
and compressed. They haw a ligament Vithitt, With or without 
an exterior ligament. Such is tho. Tapper Mftctra. (Fig. 29). 
It is of a yellowish, reddish* or white colour, often stained with 
black,, occasioned by the mud in which it resides. It is chiefly 
found at the mouth of inlets or rivers, not remote from fresh 
water; for, though it always seeks a spot ^wi thin reach of the fiux 
of tho tide, it delights in situations over which fresh water occa- 
sionally flow’s. Tho animal has not the power of progressive 
motion, but. it is enabled slightly to change its positioh by moans 
of its small compressed rind muscular foot. 

Other mollusks have only an exterior ligamept ; the shell is 
perforated (Fig 2H), and jnorc or less gaping. It pVesonts two or 
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The Second Order of Hoodies! Mallusks is formed of those 
which have only an adductor quiaclc which traverses the body, 
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the pointful insertion being parked on each valve. Some 
of ^ao hove a marginal ligament, placed on the edge of the 
valve, as it is in tho following instance (Fig. 28). One of these 
mollusks weighed *no less than 498 English pcrtmds ; it* fur- 
nishe^t ahbfcdrod and twenty men with pAvision for a whole 
day, and so great whs the power of tho adductor muscles that 
tho suddeti eldelng of its valves was sufficient to snap a cable 
asunder. ’fA specimen brought from Sumatra, and preserved at 
Amo’s Yale, in Ireland, had valves measuring fbur feet six 
inolxes &'length , two foot live inches and a half In breadth, and 
ono foot in depth. A shell of tho same species ftliifls the bap- 
tismal fbtitju tho church of St. Sulpice in Baris. * 

* Another creature of this* order is tho MuWl,Vi animal widely 
distributed, n jffi appearing on our coast in the greatest abundance, 
It is gregarious, being found in extensive beds, Which are always 
uncovered at tyw water. It is found likewise in tho drevices of 
the rocks. In the mussel fishery woigen and children are chiefly 
employed, and they detach the mollusks with an iron hook from 
tho beds or rocks to which they adlicro by means of their fmo 
cartilaginous threads. In this country they arc conveyed directly 
to tho market ; but in some parts of Franc©* they arc kept for a 
timo in salt-ponds, to fatten like oysters, into wliich, however, 
they admi^ small quantities of fresh water. The flesh of the 
mussel is of a yellowish colour, and considered very rich, espe- 
cially in autumn, when it is iu season. By some persons it is 
considered deleterious, but it is during the spawning season, in 
the Spring, that tho greatest danger is to bo apprehended. This 
noxious quality was long attributed to the pea-rrab, which is 
otten found within the shells of mussels. It is now properly 
!W < ribed to the food of those creatures, which, at certain seasons, 
consists chiefly of the noxious fry of the star-fish, and likewise to a 
disease from which mussels suffer in the spring. 

A curious fact* is mentioned by Mr. Stephenson, when de- 
scribing the erection of toe lighthouse on the Bell-rook. On the 
fust landing of th« wojkmen there, tl^g mollusks, railed limpets, 
well known from their univalve conical shell, of a very largo 
size wore common, but were soon pick* d up for bait. As they 
disappeared, an effort was made to plant a colony of mussels, 
fiom bods at the mouth of the river Eden, of a laager sitfo than 
those which seemed natural to tho rock. Those larger mussels 
were likely to hnvo been useful to the workmen, and might have 
been especially bo to the*light-keopm, tho future ii /habitants of 
tho rook, to whom that mollusk would have afforded af fresh meal 
as well as a better bait than the limpet; but tho mussels were* 
soon observed to open and die in groat numbers. 


The reason of thp was not easily discernible. For some time, 
it was ascribed to the effects of the violent surge of the sea— a 
notion which was not, however, free from objection. At h-ngth 
it was ascertained that thf> lined uum ) or^Wliell? had greath* in- 
creased, and proved a successful enemy to the mussel. The 
whelk, being furnished with a proboscis capable of boring, was 
observed to perforate a small h#b in the shell, and ‘thus to Wk 
out the finer parts 'of the bodj^pf tho mussel; tho valves, of 
course, opened, and the romauSRr of the mollusk was whshrd 
away by thrwwa. 9 J 

The perforated hole was generally — such is the instinct of these 
little creatures! — in tho Thinnest part of tho shell; it was poi- 
fectJy circular, but widened towards th© outer side, and so .per- 
fectly smooth and regular, ^xs to^havo all tho Appearance of tho 
most beautiful work of an expert artist. No difficulty existed u, 
to the course that should now bo taken. It became a matter ex- 
tremely desirable to preserve the mussels, and, as it iltekmed prac- 
ticable to destroy tho whelks, this work was immediately under- 
taken. But serious disappointment arose, Tnd, after many barrels 
of them had been picked up and dustioyed. thtdr extirpation wa : 
regarded as absolutely hopeless. The mussels were thus aban- 
doned to their foes, and so successful were their ravages, that, in 
the course of the third year’s operations, not a hingle mussel of a 
large size was to bo found upon the Bell-rock; and even the smoT 
kind which bred there were chiefly confined to the extreme p.u us 
of the rock, where, it would seem, their enemy cannot so easily 
fallow thorn. 

Tho pinna, like the mussel, attaches itself to rocks b) a by wins 
or cubic, but one that is very remarkable. It consist' . of tlm ads, • 
which exude iu a glutinous state from a particular organ at th" 
base of tho foot. They arc not spun out by being drawn fi\*m th>* 
secreting apparatus, but arc modelled, so to speak, by the f»* »t 
i I self. Tho structure of the organ, and the prof ess to which ii i < 
adapted, are alike extraoi dinary. From the root of tho Foot to i « 
extremity there runs a long groove, the sides of which are so con- 
structed as to fold over, #n<l tints form a minute canal; and along 
f this canal, as a mould, tho glutinous matter rune, somi acquit- ■; 
consistence, and appears as a thread. On the thread bivotm. ;r 
sufficiently strong, the onfmal protrudes its foot,, and with iU 
extremity attaches the end of the thread to the subitum*" on v Yu i. 
it is to be fixed; anil then, expanding its foot, open* the canal k» 
us to free the thread frem its inclosure. The foot U then u ifh- 
drawn, new matter ia poured along the grove, and thus the opera- 
tion is repeat'd till the cable* is complete. 


THE CllftV ALTER CLALSSEN’i 

Itib purplish-blue flower of the flax-plant sometimes eatchca the 
cy© as we paw by the corn- fields in which it most generally grows. 
The blossoms spring from a stem about eighteen inches high, from 
which also aCcw leaves issue ; but they are alike Biuall in propor- 
tion to the flower, whose petals axe exceedingly frail. • 
Incalculable is me benefit which this plant has rendered to man. 
Its strong fibres yield thread or yam for every kind of manufac- 
ture, from cambric, however; delicate'— so that its finest kind has 
been called “ a web of woTen wind” —to the 1 lawn of bishop’s 
BloeVes, the Shii’ting^vith which wc ore so well acquainted, and 
fill the varieties of bedetnd table linen. When its seeds are ex- 
pressed, they yield the linseed oil, so extensively used in*the arts, 
particularly for painting ; and which ia also frequently employed 
in surgical cases, from its emollient nature. The seeds that re- 
main, alter obtaining the oil, are moulded into cakes, which arc 
ubo(1 to a very large extent for fattening cattle ; and the manure 
produced from buljock* fed upon It hi of great value fo* agricul- 
tural purposes. ,, * 

Linen constitute^ ih -modem jtimos, a staple manufacture in 
tamosi all European countries. At Ga&bray, a city ofirance, the 
beautiful kind' called cambric was first mlftiufactiiredt and for 
many years England spent in its purchase not ices than £200,000 
• pGr mum* Frtrrn this vegetable, too, the lace of Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Lisle, and Mechlin, is obtained* From^Ruwift we 
import annually half a, million of' quarters of flax-seed, the value 
of Which is nearly £2,000,000 sterling. Upwards of 70,000 tons 


FLAX-WORKS AT STEPNEY. 

of oil-cake are annuully imported, tho value of which exceed 
£.500,000; while the total value of the flax -fibre imported fur 
manufacturing into linen, sail-cloths, tarpaulinga, rick-cover?, 
sacking, and various other materials, exceeds £5,000,000 
onnnally. 

% It might, therefore, be supposed that our climate is unlavoui able 
to the growth of flax ; but so far from this being tho fact, many 
large UactK of land in the United Kingdom are pre-eminently 
adapted to it, and in ordinal v seasons it will come to perfection in 
must soils of Great Britain. Hindi ances have hitherto exited to 
its culture ; and it is, therefore, a truly gratifying task to show 
how i iraplvtoly they are removed by means, easily accessible, tho 
products of intelligence und skill. t 

One. obstacle has arisen, fly example, from the idea that flax * 
i?i an exhaustive crop, and that it* consequently injures the soil. 
But an examination of the atom shows that those 'portions o&it 
which are required for the purpose of manufacture, arc derived 
almost exclusively from the atmosphere. Indeed, to so small an 
orient do the inorganic properties of the soil enter into tho fibre, 
that it has been’ found, upon* analysis,, that 100 pounds d.) not 
coil tain, upon an average, more than two pounds of mineral 
matteft This chemical teat is fully sustained by practical expe- 
rience. Sir R, O’Donnell, ono of the largest cultivators of flax in 
Ireland, and who has grown to tho extent of 700 acres in cm* 
year, states, in th8 Momw? C/irwitfa, |la the result of mar y 
years’ experience that, when grown in its regular rotation, flax is 
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i , MUW OAtttiJe, KKNT.— (to page 91.) 


la«L^ for a considerable i^W action of the rain, 

dews, and ainwepherA In Oourttai, tfcefpriacipal flax-growing 
district in Belgium, tip ^ is adopted— that of 

placing the flax in running us it is impractd- 

cable ; fbr, independently of riverl^s, 

Whiph.wurs hare not, the ar^mostly too 

rapid to ; answer the*purpose. In using ^tg^pools wpkjn the ' 
ground, it is very difficult to secure that ,$hr 

process, of ate^pingsrequirea, Clay, gravel, a^u^ai, ap4 peaty 
soil, ior example, will each impart some peculiar d$* to *h* mate- 
rial, which more o? l^affeots its value; while; used 

*rast not he ; spring- water, nor thg^ which haa flhwed 


The question, therefore, arises, How shall thn various processes 
required in the manufacture of flax be passed through ? And this 
wb now proceed to answer — failing ourselves of and accu- 
rate illustraticms. '' 

It if necessity here to' premise, that the former practice was to 
gather the flax-straw when the needs were imripe ; tjutby the 
Chevalier Claussen’s process, it is pulled at . the proper season, 
when the%eeds are ripened; thus seouringjoliko the obtaining of 
the oikealte andtbeoil. - , ** ' 

On fiie flax-straw being gathered, it is rippled: the process 
being, sometimes, performed in the 4rid, a ^innow-clotb being 
i^rMnaderthe machine* Thi? is mfm comb* having smooth, 
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round teeth, standing about twelve inches rfut of the wood, and , 
placed so dose together that the seeds cannot pais through. The 
ripple, as it is colled, is screwed down to li long stool, and two 
• persons, seated at the ends, alternately draw thoiT handful of flax 
through its iron teeth, as represented at the top of the page of 
^engravings., Rippling effectually separates the bolls or seed-heads 
from the stalks. ' 

The breaker, a machine aeon just below — now, for the first time, 
applied to flax by M. Olapssera — is a modifrtjation of an already 
existing apparatus. It divesta the flax-straw of throe-fourths of 
its hylk’*-thus overcoming a difficulty experienced in the sending 
to market of any large quantity ; wlnlo the refuse is applicable as 
food for cattle, ns well us for manure. The flax is -also brought 
into a state adapted to the manufifeture of sail-cloths, ropes, 
cordage, and other coarse fabrics. 

But a mpre minute separation of the fibres than can he effected 
by mechanical moans, is necessary for those of a finer description; 
and to the application of chemistry’ t<> this purpose, Al. Clausscn 
was led by a .train of interesting circumstances. Wandering along 
the I^fSii'iant banks of one of the Brazilian rivers, liis attention 
wafl^ppeted to a white, down-Jiko substance, adhering to thg 
brashes of trees, overhanging and touching the stream. On 
obtaining a quantity of i 4 , he was so pleased with its character, 
that, thinking he had discovered some vegetable product hitherto 
unknown, he determined to trace it, if possible, to its source, and 
to ascertain the plant which produced it. Pursuing his task with 
great ardour, ho eventually found that the substance had been 
^washed from a bed of flax-straw, the produce of some of liis own 
UK and which, long before, he had caused to be thrown, as use- 
less, near the banks of the river. As the swollen waters bad 
occasional access to this heap, fermentation and tlie decomposition 
of a portion of the plant bad taken place j'anrl in time the influ- 
ence of natural chemistry had so saturated the filaments of the 
flax -fibre as to give the mass a ootton-liko appearance ; and some 
of it having been washed by the river, had been arrested by the 
overhanging branches. Tin the facts thus brought before him, M. 
Clausscn proceeded carefully to reason, and the processes now to 
be’described are, therefore, the result, not of mere accident, bat of 
inductive research. 

The flax, brought from the “ breaker," is boiled for four hours 
in hot caustic soda, or steeped in a cold solution of it for twenty- 
four hours. It is afterwards washed in w ater containing one per 
cent, of sulphuric acid, and then in pure water, when it is dried, 
and subsequently treated by scutching, heckling, &e., according 
to the universal practice in the linen manufactures. Here, then, 
wc have, an immense improvement, by the long and difficult 
process of ferim^atiott, which ocoupiod six weeks, being entirely 
avoided. Yef tne process is most effective and profitable, as 
twenty per cent, of long flax may be obtained instead of seven- 
teen, whj% the substance is far more silky and soft. It is a 
popular error that Clausscn’ s process is merely to turn flax into 
cotton, which people say is like “turning gold into lead;" 

} whereas he obtains by it a much larger proportion of the long and 
valuable flax, and renders the refuse— -ordinarily considered com- 
paratively worthless— by a process row to be explained, capaWo 
of being worked into cotton, wool, or silk fabrics. 

According to the mode long adopted in tho linen manufacture^ 
au immense quantity oi tow is made, which can only W used for 
tWine and similar coarse purposes. But the chemical process , 
employed by M. Clausscn effects a change which is highly im- 
portant. A scries of Vats will he observed in tho engraving. Tho first 
vat? holds asoliftion of carbonate of soda ; and in this tho fibres, pre- 
viously boiled and washed, are saturated for a quarter of an hour. It 
is then removed to the next Vat, in which there is five per cent, of 
sulphuric-acid, the effervescence casing the carbonic-acid gas to 
separate and divide -the fibres, .thus rendering them more floocu- 
ont, and completely altoring their specific gravity, as$bey rise now 
to the top of the vat, while before they sank to the "bottoms The 
«*cxt process is to place them in ’another vat of Soda, to neutralize 
any remaining acid / and this being cffccted, they are transferred 


any remaining acid/ and this . being effected, they are transferred 
to the the fourth vat, composed of a ablution 

of Of magnesia, thus forming a 

hyper-chlorite pf magnesia:? lathis preparation they remain for 
two hours, during which thuyard perfectly bleached, requiting 
only to bo t^ttsterred to , u bath of diluted sulphuri^aoid, and 


then to pure water. Our illustration shows the arrangement qf 
the six vats, with the cradles in which, the fibres Ore placed, 
One is being hdfsted out, to be removed to the next vat j the one 
at the end will be observed within the vat. "The fibres, on being 
withdraw from tho vats, are dried by atmospheric or steam-heat, 
ovhot air. They are then taken to a machine similar to that used 
in chaff-cutting— of which an illustration will also be noticed-* 
where they arc cut into lengths adapted for spinning or cotton 
machinery. * ■ 

To specify all the advantages secured by those processes would 
far exceed our limits. Kbnusfc, therefore, suffice to observe that 
the following anj a few out of many Any cloth from flax 
cotton-yarn may bo readily printed, dyed, and bleached by the 
ordinary cotton’ processes. The flax fibre, from its milling 
properties, is capable of being made into common felt hats with 
or without an admixture of wool. Cloth in which flax is mixed 
with wool ia reduced in price from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
l£l&x may be spun with silk on the existing silk machinery ; 
and any useless flax can bo converted into a first-rate article for 
the paper-makor. 

The advantages thus presented, arc ■ opened to our view at a 
critical period. Our supplies of cotton from America appear to 
have reached thoir maximum, and consequently an, efficient |pb- 
stitute is required to provide the means of employment for our 
continually-increasing population ; while our importations of flax 
from Russia havo suffered a decrease of about twenty per cent. , 
And why, it may be asked, should wo thus continue dependent 
on continental Europe for the flax which the United Kingdom is 
perfectly capable of producing? Why should not tho sums we 
spend annually, for oil-cake and flax-seed, go into tho pockets of 
the employers and the employed of our agricultural diatri< ts ? 
Especially when previously -existing difficulties arc entirely re- 
moved -when there is a serious diminution of our imports— when 
our linen manufacture calls aloud for enlarged supplies. Jth 
progress, in consequence of the grout improvcr.entfl which have 
been made in machinery during the hist twenty, years, has been 
almost unparalleled. In that, time the exports of linen havo 
increased from 50,000,000 to 105,000,000 of yards, and its de- 
clared value? from £1,700,000 to upwards cf £.‘1,000,000. No 
attempt whatever has been made by our agriculturists to meet this 
eruunious^md rapid increase \n the demand for tho raw material ; 
and, as a consequence, the foreign pfbducer has boon reaping a 
golden harvest. Tho imports of foreign flax have increased from 
936,000 cwts., in 1831, to 1,800,800 oWU., in 184&; the value 
of the increased imports being not less than two millions and a 
half, nearly tho whole of 'which is paid for in money sent out ot 
the country. 9 

It was, therefore, admirably said by 8ir James Graham, in 
parliament, in reply to the hotiopffible member for Carlisle, who 
had alluded to the condition of its hand-loom weavers 

14 But tlds is a question of tho price of cotton, and, strange as 
it may be, it opens out a ray of hope even to the landed interest. 
Xpience docs this ray Como? Why, it the quarter 

whence they least* expected it. It is from the mills’ of Mcssih. 
Bright and Co. It is from Rochdale that opens on the 

landed interest Hopes are entertained — confident hopes- -that, 
by a new management of flax-stalk, it may be used in large pro- 
portions, with groat advantage and diminution of dost, in mixture 
with’ cotton- wool, sheep’s- wool, and even with *ilk-wO$l And, 
sir, for my part, I capnot conceive of*any dispenaotkm^feProvi- 
donce more merciful, than that coiencc and skill shfuld auccoed 
in overcoming this difficulty; whereby we should borendered, in 
a 'great degree, independent of foreign supply, . whild a - great 
stimulus would be given to out manufactures; and if, hnppih, 
this encouragement to fhe cultivation of flax, beri) «hquld succeed, 
I am very confident we shall boar no more of ihedwiresa of these 
h#$d-loom weavers, that tho cultivation of WJfctHB be largely 
improved by the introduction of capital, in gtfo^wtg -this new 
plant, audfrhat this plant will be of , 4&ervi<?o. Jfei ngrieul^ 
tufist,* from its bring peculiarly adapted t&inoreaae the fertility 
of the soil.** The hope# tp which, Sir Jamqs alluded, as enter- 
tained, have since been realised ; and it mCy^mains for us to 
express the ardent , doriro that, et% long, by Aft scries of means «o 
happily discovered* agricultural and manufeefruing prosperity 
may become identiifed. , ; < 
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HEVER CASTLE, KENT. 


Hbvsb. Cabtl«, about two miles from Ponahttrst, Heat, has eon- 
nodind with It historic associations of more than common sad- 
ness, and in a more than common smtnncr illustrates the guddoh 
changes which compose what we call life. 

It was in th© .reign of EdwaPdt lit. that it was built , hy William 
do Hever. It consists of a castle, to Which a quadrangular house 
is attached, tho whole surrounded by a moat, beyond which several 
outbuildings, now used as bams, weft* arranged, to moot the 
wants of ext^a visitors, and for other purposes. |Ti<* elevation, or 
front of the castle, is composed of n central keep*, pierced by a gab 1 
crowned by strongly-projecting machicolations, and flanked by 
two square towers. The gate is of Vast strength, and scorns to 
have been the p<#nt of all others rm which the architect bestowed the 
utmost resources of defensive skill. FIhb^ wo come to a dwp-bowed 
door-way, in part defended by a strong portcullis dnd two thiejf 
oaken doors, barred, bolted, and studded With Iron knobs. Imme- 
diately behind tlicnu art; two guard-rooms. A broad avtmue of 
solid masonry succeeds, and leads straightforward if> a second 
portcullis, and this again to a third, occupying, altogether, the 
whole depth *pf the castle. These gates lead the visitor Jute* it 
spacious court-yard, formed on three sides of the house, which is 
built in the very early Tudor style; and ou the fourth, by the 
castle. The court is neatly paved with red bricks, fancifully dis- 
posed. Tim front of the liouso was formerly richly embossed and 
painted with quaint colours. The great dining-room, now used ns 
a kitchen, is a most interesting place, and contains n great part of 
the, original ‘‘Billion'* furniture ; but the mom the visitoracoka with 
the greatest curiosity, is that known as Amin Boloyn's bedroom. 
This is really a gnpd apartment, beautifully panelled, and contains 
the original family Minin, tables, muniment-box, ami Anne** bed, 
a very heavy affair. A door in one of the; comer* open* into a 
strong dark cell, in -which, popular tv^iitioU Bays, Ruhry at- 
tempted to starve. Amu* b> death. To this apartment several ante- 
rooms succeed, and the suite (ermhmtes In a grand gallery, occu- 
pying the whole length of the bnilding, in wliith the judicial and 
social gatherings 01 the ancient family were held. <It contains 
tlm;c re (xBases. In one of them, it is said, Henry, on one of his 
visits, received the congratulations of his gentry. In {Jic church 
-in the tower— sleeps, tiff the rosuiToetion mom, Sir Thomas 
Bolcyn, whose ill-fated daughter lune was woo'd and won by q. 
royal heart, but wooed and won merely to be thrown awny, as a 
child throws away a flower when it has lost its sweetness and per- 
fume. Lot us briefly chronicle, this dark chapter in our annals : — 

After Henry VIII. had ])oen married some time, the royal will 
became desirous of change. CathermiThad no longer the bloom of 
youth, While Homy was yet in his manhood’ a prime. What 
vith religious styuplcs, feigned and real desires frit, JTeury 
hcrnntfe Uneasy. When first his marring; 1 wo* consummated, there 
were many who held it forbidden by the laws of God, Archbishop 
Whirl] am bad djUlou against it from the first ' To effect it, a dis- 
pensation frpm tl^ was necessary ; awl Catherine of Arvagnn, 
then worthy of a u^Mirch’s love -not as Holbein drew her, when 
dc« ay and sorrow had dimmed the light of her bye and the rose on 
her cbeelc -becamo once more ahrido. Through many a year they 
bid li together, and Henry had become desirous of change. 
Most of the Writer* on this period of our history lay too much 
stress religion* scruples. Wq candidly aequ^ our 

English Bluebeard of them. In 1527, When a proposal for 
marrying thh ^rtneeas Maty to Francis was ontartalnnd, tho 
French In opposition to it, thc lllcgititnacy of tho 

Princess, 'SFapfeg bettor o6uld We wwmud Henry** purpose. 
The royal 'tmfaSfajtf that had slept fbr twenty year* now awwkoj 
and deop woafitoajjony of the royal heart. Henry loved Catho* 
rine. Ho f*t$ is* ho hod, published in hia oddmet*, that “ to hotoiv* 
nm pf mtod ^sl fhr tinuBoended her^obWiosa Mrtjk* Wm 

be frob to ihbitso htoidst “all the beauties of wmftl,” Cathtv 

rino would bo ids oioioe; “her mildnoss, prmlosBBo, 
rntod, and conviction” he felt, wvro without pamUel'} “ tut, 
«Wf r says tho ^iPhypoorite, “ wo werOgivm to the world tor 
otker enda than purstiiVuf tgn fafa'Xfa&M&ffa tjwfy rather 
to^toty agatefc hoiyen, and togM&Vade against 
our country— tho weal mid safety .of whtoh $vwy man should 
. b * 


• * 

prefer before hi* life and fortune**— Henry couldfsacriflco even so 
noble a wife. Goldsmith tolls us of a druUken soldier staggering 
in the streets, wlio w$s heard muttering hi* determination to # live# 
and dio for “ our holy religion/* ^The religion for wtiich Henry 
was willing to make such a aaoriftoo was of a similar character. 
Religion has often been wronged bj| men, hut never moro so than 
when under her name a woman, whos® fair famo calumny had 
never dared to stain — hu stranger in a strange land, .already weak- 
ened by tho approach of age, bereft flf hope — was basely trampled 
under foot by the man who hod mado her his wife. Foots toll us, 

“ Iti all the drama, Whether grave or not, 

Love rulen the ftccno, and tv Oman forms tho plot/' 

This truth was illustrated on a somewhat large scale at the time 
of which we Write. Those were the days when 

“ Love could teach e? monarch to bo wine, 

And gospel light flr»t beamed from Bolcyn’« eyes.” 

At tho bottom of the whole # was not religion, but aJf^Spnin. 
There* had come to Henry’* court a maid, fresh and feir/wo to 
English beauty had added tho lively ihann of foreign manner. 
Whort Mary, the gay and graceful sister of Henry, became the 
quo<n of Louis VII., she was accompanied by Anno Boloyn ; and 
when her mistress become the wife of Brandon, oiid returned to 
England, Anne still continued at tho court of France- a couit 
roilohoit with her probe. Viscount Chateaubriand dcs; ribca her,, 
0 * “ rivalling Venus.” It is most probable she was present at tho 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, where lleury might have been smitten 
by her charms. Not long after, she returned to England. The 
conduct of most women is an enigma, and that of Anne is no 
exception to tho general rule. Like most of her sex, she loved 
to reign ; — like the worst, she seems to have laid herself out for 
admiration -like the best, she seems to have guarded her lmnour 
with a firm, unflinching hand. 

Hefiry) who, though he boasted no longer the comely propor- 
tions of his youth, waa yet no stranger to affairs of gallantry, was 
not long before he made Anno aware of the passion with which 
she hud inapt! ed liim. A high-minded woman would have re- 
pulsed him at once from her presence ; but he wad not the only 
married man w ho had dared to talk to her of love. Wyatt hud 
done the same. Had Anno been easily led astray, she might have 
followed the example she had seen set by tho Viscount Chateau** 
briand in the French, and by Lady Salisbury in the English 
Courts, and won the splendid wages by which kings tempt to siu. 
Catherine was living. Not a whisper had been breath eo of divote. 
At the best Anne could but hope to bo tlio first to a long line of 
oi iron c ted infamy. N ntural historian* tell us nature has. endowed 
every living thing with some mom or less potent Weapon 01 
dhfonco. In the autumn may Ij p soon cm tho tnmkspf trees a 
moth, exactly re sembling a withered loaf. Often the deception is 
successful, ami the moth escapes. For strength and power cun- 
ning is often a tolerably match. To wbat Cuvendinh not iurnr- 
usctly term* Henry’s “ pomkious Hud inordinate carnal love” 
Anno cqq>o«i?d, anifnot in vain, the wiles of woman’s art. Instead 
of becoming ranked with thc^ Cnstlomainca and Fortammitbs of 
thu Restoration, shu Was enrolled to tho long illustrious lino of 
English queens. She took her miring’ e place on tho English 
throne, and in the heart of the imperious king. Henry's love was 
to be gratified, ami Anne's honour Was to bo preserved. Thence- 
forth tho path of procedure w«* rloarly marked* The* old love 
waa to be sacrificed, a new one was to.be taken in her place. The 
wife of twenty years was abandoned as a childish toy. By fair 
moan* or foul, Anne Boloyn was to be invested with tho nhmc 
and dignities of an English queen. 4 * 

The thing was done, but at a tremendous price. To attain the 
end* fiV«* itocessftry that Henry should shatter luoro than one 
tic, and break moro than quo heart. Cathertoo frll not atone. 
Her dill wrought that of the Cardinal m ahd bto fam- 
fall waa UU death* Anna eortainly had * to Wqtoey. 
Woaton by tosttoet know their that aponor or 

later weir intorotto Wntfld el«A. mMio jMijWi WelWy.woij 
banished the rnyal Jbi^^aitod Hemy 

never moro to sea $tto tKtto 'Into. !Md 'ler^md hlu^i^itlitolly— wbe 
* ' a 
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had pandered to his plefl- 
nwss^wbo had promoted 
hi* interests for nearly 
tx^ntyyearp. VTolsoy felt 
tiis blow to his heart's 
;eun. All that breaks 
man's spirit — service un- 
requited, disgrace unde- 
served, confidencerejcctcd, 
pride insulted, fealty bet 
trayed— xfdl to his lot, and 
his heart burst beneath 
the stroke. As the sun 
was setting, and the loaves 
were foiling, and winter 
was drawing nigh, a weary 
cavalcado Stopped before 
Leicester Abbey. “Fa- 
ther/* said a broken- 
hearted, emaciated man, 


us MHmbot approached 
the' plate on which his 
visitor was seated, “ I am 
come to lay my bones 
among you.** The next 
day the Cardinal was 
dead. 

, But it mattered not 
Anne. From Hover 

Castle she passed in tri- 
umph over bleeding hearts 
to a royal palace. Three 
short years, and,, with a 
blooding heart herself, sho 
passed from that royal 
palace to a prison and a 
bloody - death. From 
righteous retribution nci 
they kings nor queens are 



exempt, and It was Anne's 
sad fate to drink the cup 
held to her lips to the 
dregs. Ser maid of honour 
became queen. Thecham- 
oor in which Anne *%>t, 
on the eve of ftx6 mom 
which pl^doii ^ he^d 
a crown, was her prison , 
The wild fronxy if her 
mind was construed into 
a confession of guilt, and 
she, whom *Honry had 
striven so«fioroely to win, 
was foully murdered, to 
pander to a monarch's 
lust. NoVoro from the 
towers of Hcver Castle 
Anne’s bright eyes looked 
for her coming lord — no 
more careered gaily along 
ts leafy jjprk the royal car 
valeade — no more echoed, 
under its vaulted roof, a 
monarch's laugh — no 
more, in its stately gallery, 
paced a monarch, tolling 
, monarch’s love. The 
spell was gone for oyer 
the mad tire of potion 
burnt no more. A fresh 
fancy made captive of the 
king, r and Hover Castle 
became what it now is — 
a ruin and a wreck. We 
need not point the moral 
— our readers can do that 
for themselves. Sic transit 
gloria mundi 
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Mr. Watt, in Ills patwt of 1769, proposed tjie construction of 
steam-engines wkich’shotild bo forked by the force of steam 
only, without condonw^tion, and in' which the steam, after having 
perfumed its work, ahoul4 bo discharged into tho # atmosphore. 
This k, jjalaot, the principle of all those engine now called high- 
pressure or uon*(jondonmng steam-engines, which arc chiefly used 
for the? purposes of locomotion eitheppy land or sea. ' AH attempts, 
however, to construct engines of this description, proved unsuc- 
cessful, till. Me^S. Trevithick andYivkn, in 1802, obtained a 
patent for the invention of a high-prosaure steam-engine. Their 


engine was practically applied to railroad^ in 1812. Improve- 
ments on locomotive engines wore gradually introduced by Ste- 
phenson and others, from 1HU till 1820, when they reached tliu 
speed of ,10 miles per hour, on the Liverpool ^ml Manchester 
Bail way. In a period of Ichk than six years after the latter date, 
nn^er the improvements of Messrs. Sharp ami Heberts, they 
reached the speed of SO miles por^ur. The construction of -the # 
most improved form of this specie* of engine will be understood 
by inspecting the engraving and following flpBeription of M<*srfl. ‘ 
Watkins and Hill’s Sectional Model? . 



A The steam-pipe, througn which the steam ?»««$» from the boiler to the 
ongtfte. v' 1 , . ’ ♦ 

li ilte iMuupgo of the a team, either above or below 

steam into the condenser in tho 

C The steam Cylirtdbr. > ’ # 4 

1> Thb “piston anApkton-rbd, the latter passing through the cyllndcr-nip 
ana «turantf^ho?, and communicating the power it dorives from the 
forpo <rf thesieem to one end of the beam. , • 


K 'Hie dond^eriftr t>ec$iyinp and condensing the ttcumfror.i the cylinder 
after i^lwsvperatafd iw duty, arjd hy thlff condcisatton creating a 
vaeun^ fjttbrao^ below the piston, 

v The regulMtog the supply of cold water into the etm- 

ty/HW prtern. 

( coftdftisea steamjaf water from the 


intern. ^ 

r wtthdrgwinK the cond 


down stroke, is 
(Hroetion dfbty 


w^Jp^wuhdrgwiaK the condemn d steam juft water from th 
V, which, after passing through the vaWoeWhe piston at th 

,ttoK 1° *5 


te hot watdr Is admitted at 


The various ^ilm urefepre 
Jutely neowmiry inthe Voal t 
by inspecting the seatfo* tbu 


5»!W» VJfyU'WW wvw twice 

but thin movement eon only be i 
at work. 


• T The cold water pump, for the purpose of supplying the cistern constantly 
with water from the well. 

K The Waste-pipe, through which the eae*** of cold water returns again th 
the troll, 

L The beam. 

M The connecting-rod. • * 

N The crunk. • • * 

O The fly-w heel, 

P The governor, connected by moans or Iho rods (p p) wilh^he throttle- 
valve in the steam-pipe. • s“ ’ 


H Tho -throttle-valve, which partially clown the steam ways, when the 
govtrnop-baUfJ fly from the centre. ^ » 

ft The eccentric-rod, w* palled from its working oh qn eccentric flxod on the 
fly-wheel shaft, while tho smaller cud is eomioctcdwl'ththo slings whioh 
work th? nlifio (B), and thus th* eccentric uflfcion causos the slide to 
pass through a very smsUl space while tho piston Wakes pne stroke. 


TT The parallel motion, 
V The blow-valve. 
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THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. . 


I fiMBROILERED PARDESSU8. 

Thk fashionable Pardessus, of which we give on engraving, is for 
carriage dress, and made of black or rich deep purple velvet, and 
• profusely embroidered eithejPt*^^ harmonise $i]fch 

the material of which the pardeasus is foade. Thoapfor^t^ 
‘node are less trimmed, and much lighter, both in oolour and mate- 
rial, drab and carmelite-browt cashmere being the moetfovonrito 
colours, hut all embroidered in colours to correspond The par- 
dossus Is lined with sanu*et of full* 
colours, principally red, and well 

wadded. 

AN INFANT'S SHOE. * 

Materials. — A small piece of cha- 
mois leather, a little coarse crochet 
silk, or Russian braid, and a small 
quantity of beads, oft various colour^ 
the size usually called seed-beads, and 
a sine larger. Also two short white 
bugf&py or large beads, and a few gold 
one*. 

We have great pleasure in presents g 
our friends with this elegant little 
novelty, which is infinitely better 
adapted for an infant’s jint shoe than 
any woollen fabric can bo.’ Several 
medical men havo assured us it is quite 
invaluable for keeping the feet warm f 
and being, at .the some time, so soft 
and plastic. Wo may add that it is 
also extremely pretty, and washes and 
wear* well. 

Thd shoe is cut, in one piece, out of good chamois leather. It 
is in the form of a boot, being about three inches deep. It is 
sowed up the front to the instep, apd the too gathered in ; thp 
back of Hie heel is also sew ed up. A bugle is placed at the toe, 
over the close of the gathers, with a few gold beads, forming a 
star round it. The seam up the front is covered by rows of beads 
of various bright, strongly-contrasting colours. They aro laid on 
in the pattern in the following order : — Tho seam is coverod by 
two rows of blue, tJ)C»e aro surrounded by cl oar white, then a 
round of garnet, the next bright green, the outer row chalk white. 
Tho upper part of the loather, to the depth of ati inch, falls over 
round the ancle, giving it additional warmth. It. is trimuiod with 
blue beads, larger than 
those on the fronts ^The 
e lgcs are not hemmed, as . 
tho turning over of tho \ 
leather mndA make thorn 
clumsy; and the aoama 
are made perfectly flat* 

The strings round the 
ancle am of braid, or of 
silk twisfodinto a cord, 
and finished with sWl 
tassels.' 

A shoo <rf about three 
inches trod V half long 
will be found quite suffi- 
ciently large for the first 
Riite. It should be worn 
with a fine open-worked 
sock. 

. hoNiton sprigs in crochet. 

The beautifol and expensive !aoe for which Honiton is famous 
may he closely imitated in crochet, with the occasional aid of 
some of the point-laoe stitchss ; we trust, therefore, that as face is 
so much worn now in demi andovening toilette, a few specimens, : 
given from time to time, will he acceptable to onr fair jcaaers. 

Honiton sprigs an^edgings artfdone in detached pieces, which 
arc afterwards laid on Brussels net, and run on in any ftam that 
fancy may dictate. . Sometimes they are qpnnected together into a 
solid mass by means of twisted bars,in a manner formed yuipwvty. 
# • 
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Being thus separate, the directions for each sprig or edging 
are * comparatively # short ; wo shall therefore give one or more 
whenever the space will permit. Each sprig is usually begun at 
the end of the stem, which is formed by a chain, any leaves or 
flWors that como on tho right side of it being then made as you 
come to them; generally a flower forms the poiotof the spray, 
and this being made, the stem is finished by wothfog the chain 
stitches in s.t\, adding the leaves or flowers on the left side when- 

# ever they occur, and w^feng down to 
the commencement ofthij fihaini Leave 
about three inches of threftd bn be- 
ginning and ending; t with 
a fine needle, and ran a ^ stH^hesup 
and down the stem, on , the wrtoy side, 

• to secure them. They; may then be 

cut off closely, and the sprig is com- 
plete. ! 

As those general observations refer 
to all imitations of . Honiton lace in 
crochet, we shall beg our ibojlbra to 
refer to them, when directions for other 
specimens are given, « - ' 

Materials. — Brooks’ goat’s-hoad 
cotton, No. 60; croohet-hook No. 24. 

10 chain for Btem ; 16 for leaf. Of . 
these, miss 1, slip on 2nd, 3 ch., miss 3, 
d.c. on 4th, 4 ch., miss A, d.c., on 6th, 

3 cb., miss 3, slip on the 4th. Thus 16 
arc used for tho open hem of a long 
leaf. Work on the chain side to tho 
point in s.c. ; on the other side, 2 s.c., 

2 d.c., 0 t.c. on 7, 2 d.c,, 2 s.c. Slip at the end, 32 ch.; these 
arc 6 for the stem, Csfor tho calyx of tho flower, and 20 for the 
centre loop of the last-named. Slip on the 13th of the 32, to 
close this loop, and work round it in s.c. Round this do 6 ch., 
miss 1, dwc. in 2nd; X 4eb-, miss 1, d.c. in 2nd, X, 8 times; 

6 ch, slip pft the stem ; s.c. all round, which completes the flower. 
For the calyx, slip-stitch down 6 of the 12 left, then work up the 
right sidoste the flower, 1 s.c., 6 d.c. ; do 5 slip on the bfiSe of tho 
flower, to the opposite side of the stem, and down it, on the 6 
slip, 5 <lc., 1 s.c. Tho flower and calyx are now completed. 

C s.c. on stem, which brings tho thread opposite the largo leaf. 

9 cb., miss 1, slip-stitch on the other 8. This forms the fining 

of a small leaf ; work 
round it, to the 

point, 3 ,dA/'^0one at 
the point, d r p. ; ,#§irn. the 
oth er si*, «^pt tho 
last, on 

dnto: repeat; ';4«hi leaf; 
«\ic, 

fiaishwittieiitfettv 'W “ten 
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.. .1 W<6 ■) 

or . 
qroebet 
e »- 

tight side, 
wflhotttfumfcg thb work , 
When a stem has to be 
crossed, pass tho hook 
with the bmp dntot end 
thethmod 


Honiton Edging : Laid on quilling net, for foil caps, 
&a .—Material* (as above). This edging is made aBinpnedfingth . 
X§28 ch., slip on the 18th, so that the last !? fom a loop^. x 
repeat for. as fiWt a length as required. Thieiathc foundation.— 
2nd row, worked on this chain ;>c. wnnd^very loep» 
the chHnbetweem-Hfrd rowyworked on tho other aideoftheebain : 
X slip-swob opposite loop, 12 e,<fy4d,o., 3 ch.* miss fi, 4 d.c., 2 s.c. 
X repeat throughout tha tength? ou the quilling net at the 

inner row, leifoi^the loops ley ^the^etj ind tacking them round 
Finish with a row of wry g^ pewl^gidC* . * . . 



, ”“5! of Queen .Mxabcth wag pre-eminently that of romance! 
The Brformatam -had come, audguickcned Sumy a manly heart. 

becn e® 4 looee, the printing-prew had gathered 
them Up, and the dramataat had married them to immortal verge, 
it waagm age Of wondor, and adventure, and action. Romance w* 
not oon fined to the “ Globe,” where aaudmiring multitude nightly 
Dcgjeniona'g untimely fete-with the loves i,f 
Homto *“d Juliet— with the speculations of Hamlet, or the titter 
sorrow* of King W-but in all broad England it h«Ta local 
habitation and a naml. Then, as now, the sea had an especial 
h ^ 4 °^ 0Ur . lw * a3r ? 0BBtr r meA - Haleigh captivated all hearts 
y his tales of countriea whose inhabitants' heads wore placed 
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beneath their shoulders, and by his reports of Eldorado, with its 
mountains of glittering gold. To win fame, and wealth, and 
honour, on the ocean ware, was the object of universal ambition *, 
and for this stout hearts bravely left their native shbret, and be- 
came pioneers for their countrymen to many a then-xmtravelled 
land. ^And well might those heart* be stout and brave, for then 
Spain yas a colossal power j then her flags fluttered in every 
breeze — he* ships floated on every sea ; andjon no country under 
heaven's broad light did Spain look with so fervent a hatred a» 
upon • « 

• 

« xu precious gem, set in the silver iW 1 

• i v 
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Then it needed brave hearts to dare alike the perils of the 
treacherous Spaniard and the stormy main. However, in those 
days men had brave hearts ; and one of the bravest of them be- 
longed to Francis Drake — a name precious so long as the momojy 
of Englishmen .'.ball live. 

t Francis Drake, “ born/' as be told Camden, “ of mean parent- 
age," in Devonshire,” was phteM* as A youtK, with the master of 
a bark, accustomed to coast Along the shore, and sometimes to 
cany merchandise into Zelinjl and Franco. So pleased Was the 
old man by his industry, £hat, being a bachelor, he bequeathed 
liis vyss?l Unto him by will and testament, a circumstance, ns Dr. 
Johnson remarks, “that dwarves to hfl remembered, not only as 
it may illustrate the private character of this brave man, but as 
it may hint to all those who may tyweafter propose his conduct 
for their imitation, that virtue is the surest foundation both for 
reputation and fortune, and that tbc first step to greatness is to 
be honest** 

Young Druku appears for some time to have carried on (ho 
same course of traffic bis late master. But a “ new world” had 
recently boon discovered, and nothing was talked of, among the 
mercantile or adventurous part of mankind but its beauty and its 
wealth. Fresh discoveries were frequently made ; countries and 
nations, till then unknown, were daily described; nor did fho 
relators suppress or diminish any circumstance that might excite 
the curiosity of their auditors, or overwhelm them with astonish- 
ment. Stimulated by these ciutmnstariccn, the nairow seas 
Drake had boon accustomed To navigate appeared far too limited 
for his Capacious and aspiring mind, lie, the refine, sold his 
hark, by the advice of a bold and adventurous seaman, Captain 
John Hawkins — who is my led his “ kinesman”— -and emhatked 
all ho had in a \ enturo with him to the West Indies. But the 
result proved to bo disastrous, And both appear to have narrowly 
escaped with Ihoir lives. 

Spain was now extorting, by most unjust and tyrannical 
means, from the imhuppy princes of Mexico and Peru, the wealth, 
which enabled her to domineer over a hu go portion v>f Em op.'; 
und most treacherous was her conduct towards the adventure' is ir, 
recent voyages, und to other traders, to the West Indies, and the 
coasts of the Spanish Main. The indignation of multitudes, and 
especially of the mercantile and sea- faring community, was, con- 
sequently, enkindled, and a loud cry arose for nmima ry v ongenneu 
on the atrocious oppressors of the New World. Drake, there- 
fore, undertook a voyage t<> the West Indies, and gained the very 
spot, from whence the immense quantities of gold and diver, the 
produce of Peru and Mexico, were formerly accumulated and 
shipped for Spain, The report A of his perils and advent uiom, 
faithfully given by others, and rc\ised by his own hand, cannot 
hero he given. In the course of this expedition ho vouched a 
famous ire®, in tfoft trunk of w hich sveie cut divers steps, to laid* 
litatO the ascent, almost to the top, while in the midst, of the 
hranohc«» ,, had been constructed u convenient aibour, in which 
twelve men might islt., and frGnx whence might plainly be dis- 
cerned both the North and South Atlantic Oceans. 

The Vkto of tho great South Sea, which now fired afresh the 
mind of IDrake, ^wfts not, however, tho first discovery of that. 
“ w orid waters,” this having been previously made by Vasco 
Nunes de Balboa. Nor could tho vow by which ho bound him- 
self to navigate the sea ho thou performed ; but hu relumed from 
his voyage With a “ pretty store of money,” from capturing tho 
town of Vera Cruz, and making prize of a string of mules 
laden with silver. With a pat* of the profits of this virago he 
fitted out, it ig said, throe stout “ frigates,” but actually throe 
piunaot'S, moved by sails and oars, and served as a volunteer in 
Ireland, under his friend* Walter, Earl of Essex, “ where he did 
excellent service,' both by sea and land, at the winning of divers 
strong forts ” This enterprise wits not crowned with success ; 
but it undoubtedly led to tho establishment of Drake’s future 
reputation, by the introduction it proceed for him t® Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, then V i co- Chamberlain, and by him to the (Won, 
who, being apprised of his adventurous expedition and success 
against her bitterest operny, gave him a most flattering reception, 
and encouraged him to follow up his attacks on the Indian colonies 
*>{ Spain. , * . 1 

f 01 With five small ships! the largest of ore hundred, the smallest 
■olid teen tons, and the average of the whole only fifty-five tons, 
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he* now started on his voyage round the world, which had only 
hoen ouee performed, by Mag.'lhaens, and was “ accounted no 
terrible in those days that the very thought of attempting it was 
dreadful.” The little squadron left Plymouth on the Joth of 
November, 1577, awl on the 23rd of August, Drake came to the 
mouth of the Strait of Malgelhaens, an inland sea, thick sot with 
islands, and enclosed with high cliffs and mountains, which in 
that latitude render the air extremely cold, the summits being 
covered with snow. “ At the cape forming the entrance,” says 
the narrator of the voyage, “our general caused his fleet, in 
hjmogo to our Sovereign Lady tho Queen’s Majesty, to strike 
their top-sails upon the beach, as a token, of his willing and glad 
mind to show Ifls dutiful obedience* to her highndh, whom ho 
acknowledged to have full interest, and right inc that new dis- 
covery ; and withal, in remembrance of his honourable friend und 
favourer. Sir Christopher Hatton, ho changed the n&mo of the 
ship, whieh himself went in, from the Pelican to be called tho 
Golden Hind.” And tho Yact is indeed remarkable, that in six- 
teen days the little fleet, now reduced to throe vessels, panaadith rough 
this most intricate and troublesome navigation, "which one of our 
square-rigged ships usually requires a fort-night tt> accomplish, 
notwithstanding all existing improvements in vessels, nautical 
instruments, ami the theory of navigation. 

On the 10th of September tho mariners entered fiifo tho open 
South Sea, where a terrific tempest arose, in which one of I he 
vessels was lost, with ail on hoard, and another entered the Shad 
of Mugelhaens, and.nothiug more of it was heard. Deprived of 
his ships, his companions, arid a great pari of his crow ; driven 
by a succession .of storms to the vorv southern extremity of the 
grr at-eontmont of America, which hud never boon visited by any 
civilised human bang (for be was the first to clover (Vue 
Dorn); t-Mscd about on a sea utterly unknown, and sulfa mg 
grievously in hlr. own pavon, Drake’s situation now seemed 
lief per ate. But., a penial breeze t plunging up from the south, he 
flailed to the uor'ih-wc^t, * i dte<l vai ions place,*, and arriving on 
tho 7iii of IVbjuary, before Africa, ho took some baths 

laden with about eight hundred weight of silver. A few diy\s 
after be entered the port of Lima, and w fill extraordinary tomej’iiv, 
whit.ii \\ as jegiu <L-d only in panic or cow urdioe. he plundered seven- 
teen loaded .:kips without tin* slightest. attempt being made for 
their rescue or d-deiuv. Chasing a richly-laden vessel, culled “ the 
Gnat Glofy of tho South Sea,” ho U;ok from her spoils c.ilcu- 
ksled m Value at 300,000 pieces of eight, or nearly X‘90,000, and 
let her go. "While on his way he boarded a brigantine, out of 
which be took eighty pounds of gold. 

ILo now (ontinued his voyage, and, keeping close to tho coast 
of Norih America, refitted his vessel in the port of Aguopulc.ii. 
He boldly resolved to try whether ho‘ could not roach home by 
proceeding to the north-east, but only to tail, as others have done 
since, m solving Ibis momentous problem of navigation. He 
visilal the natives of tho west coast, and, from the jwliito clifls 
which be observed on it, he gavt to all the land he hud seen in 
this part of America the name of New Albion? jp honour of his 
oWn country. “There is reason,” eav« Burney, conclude, 
that the Port of Drake was that which is ndft known by the name 
of Port San Francisco.” Proceeding to thu Follow Islands, Druku 
afterwards made the Philippines, and appears tobave gained golden 
opinions from all with whom he met at Tomato, the capital of the 
Moluccas. “It is impossible,” says Sir John Barrow, to whoso 
“Life of Drake” we arc greatly indebted, “not to admire tho bold- 
ness, laid skill of tillable navi gator,* steering his solitary vessel 
through unknown seas, without a pilot and without a chart (for 
the only one he had was from the coast of America to the Philip- 
pines) — to conduct Ins little ship in safety thus far through an 
intricate navigation, among rockp and islands, far more intricate 
oven, than the passage through. the Strait of Magvlhaenb.” But, 
on tho night of tho 9th of January, 1580, running under all sail 
self and tho wind blowing moderately fresh, fho ship all at once 
struck on a rocky shoal, and stuck fast. In this imminent peiil 
it was lightened, but oniyof that part of tire cargo which was of 
little value ; and when the ship slipped off from the ledge of tho 
rock, and floated into deep water, Drake proceeded to Java, sub- 
sequently put to sea for the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 26th 
of September, 1580, arrived at Hymouth, whore he waited for 
some days by the authorities and the neighbouring gentry. 
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.He afterwords set sail for*Deplford in the ship with which i( he 
ploughed up a furrow round the world and on the 4th of April, 
1681, received on board her Majesty, who conferred on the illus- 
trious navigator the honour of knighthood. TheQueen expressed 
herself strongly that the Goldon Hind should ho preserved as a 
striking monument of his own and his country’s glory ; and it 
remained in Deptford Dockyard, the object of groat curiosity and 
admiration, during a long series of years. 


tunnelling the a£ps. 

• 

Hannibal ogd Napoleon have acquired immortal renown by 
leading great armies across the Alj^, but what shall be said of 
those who propose to bore through them ? The project does not 
appear 4o be by any means impracticable. Engineers gravely 
examine it, and report that it may be carried into execution; 
and after the Crystal Palace, and the Mcnai Bridge, and the 
Thames Tunnel, who will venture to disbelieve thorn ? 

To comgfeto a direct lino of railroad communication between 
Boulogne, Venice, and Ancona, and consequently between London 
and the Adriatic, only one obstacle lies in the way. The chain 
of Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre, running nearly north -cast and 
south-west, would cross such aline, and present, with the eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet, an insurmountable bar to any direct and con- 
tinuous railway. The railway can, with some difficulty, be made 
to Modane, at llic foot of the northern crest of the Graiun and 
Ctjttian Alps ; but here it must stop, unless a subterranean pas- 
sage can be found through the mountains, and a project for doing 
this has been for several years under consideration by the Sar- 
dinian government. Chevalier Henry Mans has devoted much 
study to making the examinations and^caleultitions, and has in- 
vented a new boring machine foi the purpose of carrying out the 
plan. He made his report early in 1849, and a commission of 
engineers, army officers, and geologists, was appointed to examine 
into the feasibility of the project. Theft report, illustrated by 
maps, has just been published, and an application for a part of 
the funds to begin the work will be made forthwith. The tunnel 
is expected to cost alout £600,000, and may T»o finished 
in five years. It will measure I2,2f)d metres, or nearly seven 
miles in length. Its greatest height will be 19 feet, and its 
width 25, admitting, of course, of a double lino of rail. Its 
northern entrance is to be at Modane, and the southern entrance 
at Bardonnfeche, on the river Mardovinc. This latter entrance, 
being the highest point of the mtefWed line of rail, will be 4092 
feet above the level of the sea, and yet 2400 feet below the 
highest or culminating point of the great road, or pass, over the 
Mont Cenis. It is intended to divide the connecting lines of rail 
leading to cither entrance of the tunnel into eight inclined planes, 
of about 6000* Incites, or English miles each, worked like 
those .at Liego by jgidless cables and stationary engines, bpt in 
the present case moved by water-power derived from the torrents. 
At one point there will be 4850 feet of mountain, capped with 
eternal glaciers, overhead. Ventilation must be maintained by 
forcing air in and out by medhtmica] means. 

Thu newly-invented machine, which it is proposed to use, 
cOTLsiats Of two large hyd^pulic wheels, 18 feet in diameter, which 
move two pulleys (with an endless cable passed twice* round 
them) placed horizontally, and of 30 feet diameter, performing 
22 j revolutions per minute. There is also an endless cable con- 
nected with the excavating machinery* to move at the rate 
of 35 feet per second, and a eotmterpoi& or weight to keep the 
cablo in a proper state of tension at the opposite end of the 
^hydraulic wheels, and to travel on a waggon between these and 
a groat well, sunk to receive a corresponding weight at 
the end of a rope. Tho*machine, onco presented to the rock, 
projeotB into it siAultaneously four horizontal series *ix- 
- teen scalpels, working backward and forward, by means of 
springs cased in, and put in operation by the same water-power. 
While those are at work, one yertical series on each side works 
simultaneously up and down, so that together they cut out four 
blocks on all sides, except oh the rook behind, from which they 
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are afterwards detached by hand. During the operation, a squirt- 
pump throws out a jet of water between each pair of scalpels, to 
prevent the heating of the tools, and to wash out the rubbish. 
After their complete separation, the blocks arc pulled out by the 
help of the endless cable, and received in a waggon, to bo drawxr 
from tho tunnel. JFhe machinej are only to cut a gallery 13 fe.*t 
wide and 7 feet high, which is afterwards to be enlarged by tho 
ordinary means to the size mentioned above. It has already been 
ascertained that each of the two jpaehinee, at the opposite ends of 
the tunnel, will excavate to the extefft of 22 foot per day, and it 
is to bo estimated tlmj the whole excavation will be«compkted 
in four years. The rocks which it is supposed will be mot with 
are gypsum, limestone, and quartz in veins. 

Of the effects of such#an undertaking there can bo but one 
opinion. It would form a neiv highway for the diffusion of moral 
and political blessings all over the continent. The ^qry faot that 
the idea originated in Sardinia is a striking instance of the good 
that is wrought by a free government ^and presents a brilliant 
contrast to the gloomy rule of the Papacy, which totally prohibits 
the formation of railways in tho States of the Chugch. AVo 
greatly frar, however, that tlig recent convulsions, the predomi- 
nance of absolutism all over the continent, and the' u neon quoi- 
ablo repugnance of Austria to everything progressive, whet hi r 
national or social, may prevent, or at least greatly retard, tho exe- 
cution of the project. 


THK BHOpiKRS LE NAIN 

FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tuueii artists, bearing the name of Le Main, appeared in Frame 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The leading feat m e 
in all their works is simplicity anil tmeness to nature, and in 
* these respects they present a striking coni lost lo those of their 
contemporaries, who, for the most part, had followed the conven- 
tional style of Vouet and Lebrun. It ri impossible to mistake 
the paintings of the Le Nains for those of any other artist. They 
arc all marked by the same leading features— -the same clo&e 
attention to the effects of light and shade — the minute ac- 
curacy of detail— and the same sorupuloualy-exact imitation of 
nature. • ' , 

Strange to say, however, very few can say to which of the 
brothers any of their Works still extant belongs ; or, in vulgar 
parlance, can pronounce with certainty “ which is which.” So 
few and imperfect are the accounts which have com f down to u.s, 
that nothing is known of those littlo differences of stylo which 
might enable us to distinguish tho works of ono of them from 
those of tho others. * 

Antony and Louis Lo Nnin were horn at Laon, tho former in 
1588, and the latter in 169$. They painted rustic scenes in low 
life in the French style, and so entirely similar was the results of 
their individual labour, that it was impossible to distinguish any 
difference in the quarts which each had done in the same painting. 
They worked In common, and no picture over issued from their 
studio in which both had not a hand. Their finish wan exquisite, 
and they had great skill in the mixing of colours. Their whole 
lives were spent in perfect harmony of sentiment and pursuit, 
and in death they were not divided. Louis died on the 23rd of 
May, 1848, and Antoine two days afterwards, oi^thc 23th of the 
same month. They proposed tqjking part in the establishment of 
tho Acadeuiie Moyale, but their decease prevented their, putting 
their design into execution, 

Tho Chevalier Mathieu Lo Nam was bom at Laon, in 1607, 
und died at Paris in 1677. He devoted his attention almost ex- 
clusively to portrait painting, and in that character was admitted, 
a member of the Academic Jtoyalc. Whether ho Was in any way 
related to 'the two brothers, Louis and Antoino, ia unknown, but 
ho came •from fcho same town, and there is every probability that 
he belonged to the same family. This meagre sketch is tho only 
account which has come down to us of those artists or their 
works ; and what renders theobsourity still greater, no engravings 
were taken of any of their paintings during ^their lifetime. It 
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was not until a century after their death that eminent English 
and French engraven— such os Beauvartet, DaulJe, Elizabeth 
Couainet, Lebas, Bannorman, Earlom, Mitchell, 11 aillie— en- 
deavoured to render the public familiar with their works. But 
the engravers os well as the historians have left no marF by 
^hieh the works of eaoh of the three artists ma^ be distinguished. 
The surname only, Le Nain, is attached indiscriminately to all. 

At this period their works were eagerly sought after, and wore 
to be found ip all tlic best collections^ of the connoisseurs of the 

O 


| Peter. It is said they were taught painting at laon by a stronger 
for one year, and then proceodod to Paris to complete their 
studies, where they lived in the same house. Antoine was the 
elder. # He was formally acknowledged a painter on the 10th of 
March, 1629, in thediall of the Abbey of St. Germain, by the 
Sieur Plautin, an advooate, who was bailiff of the plaoe. The 
two brothers were the same day elected members of the Roya 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. Their letters of reception 
arc dated March 1, 1648, and are signed, by the celebrated 
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day. Of the paintings of the Prince of Conti, sold in 1777, seven 
were by Le Nain, one of which, the “ Farrier in the Forge,” was 
bought for 2,400 livres. This is at present in the Louvre. 

In an essay recently published, in France upon the Le N&ins 
and their works, some additional light has been thrown on the 
subject in the shape of extracts from a MS. writton by p Bene- 
dictine monk named Grenier, who occupied himself for many 
years in the collection of ourious information relative to the 
province of Picardy, He says, V Louis ai?d Matthieu Le Nain 

wero the relatives of Gilles Le .Nain, vicar of the parish of St. 
d* * 


Lebrun. Most of the paintings in the town of Laon arc attri- 
buted to one of them— the ‘Last Bupper ’ in tho, chapel of the 
QuegA’s Church in the great square, and the painting over the - * 
high altar of the chuiph of St. Benedict/ 

Tty> 41 Family Repast,' * of which we present, an engraving, was 
port of the collection of the Duke de Ghoiseul, and was sold for 
2,300 livres in 1772, A similar painting was, in the possession 
• of Poullain, the Reoeiver-General of the Royal Domains. It 
gives a better idea of the peculiarity of the style, of Le Nain 
than the ft Farrier in the Forge. It may safely be oom* 
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pared to any of the great works of the German and Dutch * The portrait of Le Nain has never been published. The en- 
school. It has all the foroe and truthfulness of Ostade and graving we give is from a sketch taken from an original painting 

Craesbecke, with tho grace and precision of Cattol and Abraham. in the Museum of Puy„ in the department of the Haute Loire, in 

The features ana costume of the two bur^hersf remind tmo of Franco. At all events, it is certain that this "likeness of one of 

the great Corneille, and Hooch would not be ashamod of tho the Le Nains is due to the pencil of one of them. The whole 

valet who stands behind them. The stiff mother, in her starched portrait breathes of their manneg. The direction of the eyes, thfc 
collar, scolding tho boy, who is crumpling his hat in bis hands careless costume, speak of self-portraiture. It is a half-length, 
—the two other children — and the servant beside all — have representing a man of about thirty years old, with long and thick 

an air of inimitable simplicity. When to all this we add tho brown locks, flowing down to hiffeshoulders. The eyes are dark, 

exquisitely-harmonious distribution of light and shade, wc cannot keen, observant ; they remember whftt they see. The purpoint 

feel surprised that the works of tlfcs Le Nains aro ao highly is plain, and void of {jll foppery. The simplicity, which is a 

prized. J^ut it is a curious circumstanco that ^-rry few of them characteristic of all thoir paintings, was, if possible, still more * 
are now to bo found in France. They are scattered through all rigorously observed here. Matthew had principally devoted him- 
parts of Eurbpe. Some aro in the possession of tho Dulto of self, as wo have already *fecen, to portraits, often historical ; this 
Sutherland and the Marquis of Bute ; others are to be found in historical portrait is, therefore, likely to be at once his work, and 
tho GroBvenojj, Gallery, in the Museums of Schlcissheim and Lud- [ the likeness of no other than himself. Tho familial* subjects are 
wighurst, in Germany ; in the Hermitage Gallery in Russia, j thus probably tho productions of his two brothers, in most 
and the celebrated Gallery of Florence, in Italy. # ! instances. . 



THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S LOCOMOTIVE FACTORY AT SWINDON. 


Just for a moment before wo enter this largo establishment, of 
which the title has now been given, let ns, in imagination* roll 
back about a quarter of a century, and p^ico ourselves in tho year 
182d, in a committee-room of the Housd of Commons. The matter 
under discussion is the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Bill ; 
ip , and the gentleman who is now being examined is asked whether, 
a locomotive eouid travel safely at the rate of five or six*miles 
per hour. To this he replies, tfiat he thinks even double that 
rate may bo attained, and adds that he proposes to .travel at 
the rate of eight miles per hour with a burden of twenty tons, and 
*'our miles an hoyr with forty tons. And what effect’ did these 
statements produce ? They were laughed at by tome, and posi- 
tively disbelieved by others. *Andyot that gentleman wis Geqhgb 
STBrifENSOW ^ . 

The^improjements which have* been of late effected in locomo- 


tives are too numerous to be now detailed. ‘i Tho Rocket," of 
five or six Urns weight, which gost £o60, and gained the first prize 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, has been gradually 
superseded by the six or eight-wheeled engines, of £2,600 or 
£3,000 each, and of twenty or thirty tow*, the Renders of which 
alone cost almost as iquch ns tho earlier locomotives. While the 
“ pocket” was required only to propel a load three times its own 
weight, a “modern" engine -will convey thirty passenger cai- 
riages, averaging five t#ns and a half, at a speed of thirty miles 
an hour. have, indeed, boon toldp by the secretary of the 
Great- Western Railway, that the express-trains, when in motion, 
proceed at tho rate of from seventy-five to eighty-five miles an 
hour, and that the £oo de-engines are capable’ of conveying five- 
hundred tons at the speed of twenty miles an^onr ! 

The Railway Factory at Swindon coijsists of two large squares* 
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surrounded by workshops, with one or two smaller squares 
adjoining. In connection with this establishment there is also 
an eiyjfine-house — where locomotives not immediately wanted are 
kept, like hpraes afriivery, except that they require no food — and 
a building resembling a veterinary college, where any constitu- 
tional defect is corrected, and any local injury repaired. There 
are, moreover^ two shops for the manufacture of iron-trucks and 
tho iron-work of carriages, with which, at present, we have 
nothing to do. The locomotive ^department, to which the present 
remarks will he restricted, lias room for no fewer than il,fiQQ men 
to work, though this number has never yet been reached. 

In describing the movement* of a loeohiotivc establishment of 
such magnitude and extent, we begin, as is desirable, with tho 
ni mpln&t part- -the S niithory : a long range of bui 1 dings, containing 
tlio astonishing number of 176 forges, with all tho appliances re- 
quired for their full efficiency. Here, all the parts of a locomo- 
tive, which* Vc of wrought- iron— as axles, piston-rods, con- 
necting-rods, and tho smaller pieces, which seem almost innume- 
rable, flic produced. Aft the various processes of a very com- 
plete smith's- sh op are constantly passed lliumgh. b One branch 
of this department is appropriated to the spring-makers, who 
forgo and uicoly temper tho parts of which a spring is composed, 
and then fasten them together by tin iron band. 

From bonce we proceed to observe the forging of tho largest 
works of a locomotive. As an ordinary fire is inadequate to heat* 
the huge masses of iron employed in their production, there are 
three furnaces. One of them is used in melting the scraps of iron 
that come from the lathes and the fitting-shops in general; these 
hard substances yielding to the heat thus maintained os readily as 
tho a kitphen stud*" of the cook docs in the yat of tho tallow- 
chandler, and becoming no lens fully prepared to receive any form 
that may be desired. OIobo to the furnaces are two of Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammers, which are invaluable in forging large masses of 
jiou. Of these powerful, yet easily -manageable, machines, nearly 
four hundred huvo boon constructed, and are in action uuf only in 
England, but in various parts of the earth. J hi ore they were in- 
troduced, the forging of huge masses was not only a tedious, but 
doubtful process; but now a sufficient forte i« brought into opc- 
mtion till give them tho required solidity, and the lonscqueut 
sci urity to their future use. Our illustration show t* thcbaik of 
one of the furnaces, with the opening through which tho won put 
llie coal; the crane by which the iron, howeser huge it may be, 
is brought to tho stuam-htuumrr , and that vast congeries of 
“ :ffi dge-lminmors” itself, which works on unwearied frotu day to 
day, and from year to year. It U hew 'represented us forging 
1 lie half of a crauk-axffi. And most important, indeed, is thi* part 
of its service ; for on the crank-axle tho driving wheels of the 
locomotive arc put, and to it tho propelling power that U necessary 
is applied. 

it is curious to observe how completely the stoani-hunuuor is 
under the owhtiol not merely of u man, but a boy, who can cau*o 
it to descend with the weight of many ions, or with so gentle a 
hirer* that a nut may be cracked, and the kernel sutler no injury. 
Um, in forging n crank -uxlo, great, power is required. An obluiig 
mass of iron has a square piece cut out of it from one 1 end , the ( 
lenuiindur of it is then .slightly rounded, and afbtftvurds the other 
end is similarly t mated ; this result being an oblong mass of iron 
with n roughly -rounded piece at each eml. Two massed having 
been shaped in this way, they are welded together, after luring 
brought to a while heat hi the furnace— tho two oblong pieces 
being placed at right angles. 

Another remarkable process i« that of wheel-making. On the 
importance of this jpart of a ffiumjotive it is unnecessary to cx- 
patiate. The breaking of a wheel undi'r tho old coach system, 
suggests all the ideas of a frightful accident ; but liow are they 
increased and intensified in connection with such a catastrophe 
on the rail ! Against it, therefore, every possible precaution is 
laken. Very recently tlie spokes wore arranged in tho fonn^of 
m ch.cs, each arch being produced &om a bar of wrought iron, and 
then so planed as to form a complete set #f spokes. Those were 
all united by tho nave, .which was cast solid. 3hj| new tho 
whole of a railway wheel consist# of wrought iron, and tho j>ro- 
cos» of its construction will, be dearly perceived in connection 
with tho diagram. ’ Tho first thing forged iSf n piece of iron, in 
shape like A B ; another piece, diapod like R 0, is thon wcldod 


to it, and the two united form a spoke, with part of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel. This 
process is repeated till the requisite 
number of spokes are made, which 
arc successively wdSed together.* 

In the large eight-feet driving- 
wheels there are 24 spokes. 

Our illustration in the first oontra 
page shows the next operation. The 
wheel is exhibited as boiug heated 
for tho welding of tho outer parts. * 

In the furnace to the left, the piece of 
iron is being prepared for insertion 
in tho gap that requires to be filled. 

No ordinary heat will suffice for such processes. There is 
therefore n scon o’ of wild magnificence when one gf the smiths 
stirs up the fire, which throws up sparks to the height of many 
fcct^ and casts a bright but lurid glare over tho rough counte- 
nances and herculean forms of tho surrounding artisans. On 
tho wheel being completely welded, two pieces of iron arc placed 
on the upper and lower part of tho navo, to give it solidity and 
strength. 

The tires of the larger wheels aro made in two piqocs, which 
are then welded together. For the smaller ones the following 
course is adopted: — A bar of iron rolled into such a shape that 
its section forms a right angle, is raised in tbo furnace to 41 reel 
heat ; one end of it is then secured by a staple to a circular 
mandril of the size required, and tho bar is gradually bent round 
it, staple after staple being added to keep it in its place, until the 
extremities meet or nearly so, when, wedges being driven be- 
tween thorn at a welding heat, the two portions are united, and 
the tire of a wheel is completed. A wheel consists of a hundred 
and one pieces. 

Tfio illustration to the loft of the one last named shows tin* 
furnace in which (he tires am heated, and, in the foreground, tho 
process of expanding any That nro made too small. They are 
placed on an iron floor, on which there is a kind of skeleton 
win cl, the -circumference of which the men extond by means of a 
handle shown in tin* engraving. If, on tin* contrary, any tires are 
Hindi* too large, they are reduced by hammering, to fit this wheel. 

The boiler-house must now he visited. The hollers are made 
of shoot-iron, duly prepared for this purpose. When brought to 
their proper size and shape, the plains have to bo drilled or 
punched, u> that holes may bo made for the rivet# which arc to 
hind the various parts of Um boiler together. The process for 
doing tins may be observed ip. our illustration. It exhibits a 
furnace, in which a boy heats small iron rivets, which are simply 
round pieces of iron, each luv\4ng a head* at om end. Taking one 
of these heated rivets in a pair of pincers, ho runs to the boiler 
which the men arc engaged in constructing, and thrusts it into 
its defined hole, placing its head inside the boiler; agaiAst this u 
man standing within presses firmly with a hammer, while with- 
out two lusty workmen ply their hammers so effeeftmtlly, that tho 
end (ff.thc rivet is rapidly transformed into another "head, so that 
between the two heads tho boiler-plates brought into previous 
contact, arc firmly held together. In this way rivet is added after 
rivet, until all that are necessary to mako the adhesion of two 
plates complete, either throughout thetr length, or width, or both, 
is skilfully offeefced. 

Sir F. Head naturally and forcibly says, yhen referring to similar 
circumstknees : “As for asking questions of, or receiving explana- 
tions from, the guide, who with motionless lips conducts the 
stranger through this chamber, such an effort would be utterly 
hopeless, for the deafening noise proceeding from tho rivetting of 
the bolts and plates of so many boilers is distracting beyond 
description. We almost fancied that the workmen must bp aware 
of this effect upon a stranger, ai\d that on seeing us enter they 
therefore welcomed our visit by a charivari sufficient to awaken 
the dead.’ • * And then, describing men similarly engaged to those 
who hav^ just been noticed, ho adds: “The itoiso which rever- 
berated within this boiler, in addition to that which was re- 
sounding without, formed altogether a dose which it was astonish- 
ing the tympanum of the human eqt can receive uninjured ; at 
all events, we could not help thinking that, if there dhould hap- 
pen to exist on earth any man so un gallant as to complain of tho 
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occasional admonition of a female tongue, if ho will only go by 
rail to Crewe" — Swindon will do as well — “and sit in that 
boiler fbr half an hotir, ho will most surely never complain again 
of. the chirping of that ‘ cricket on bis hoajth'— the whispering 
curtain lectures of his dulce domum” 

The chief object obsorvablo in the engraving employed to illus- 
trate this part of the subject is a boiler, nearly completed, and 
soon to leave tho worship. At the right may bo perceived the 
fire-box, and at the opposite extremity tho smoke-box, to which a 
chimney is appended ; tho round spaces, which are hereafter to bo 
occupied by the cylinders, may bo disftnetly observed. 

Leaving* tho boilor-houje, wo enter the foundry, the region of 
products in egstf-iroii-— those nl ready described being in wrought-* 
iron. Here the cylinders and surrounding parts of tho fabric of a 
locomotive are formed. Here, too, the ornamental portions, the 
cocks, and whistles, are ertst in brass. For the foundry, however, 
much narrower limits suffice than for tho other departments of the 
establishment .through which wo have passed. Immediately #d- 
juining tho foundry is a shop where the woodwork ol tlic buffers 
ofc locomotive is made; lion al:>o are the pattern-makers, the 
prisons who make models in worn l— and tl<*t with great dex- 
teiily and nicety — of whatever i.» intended to no cast in moist or 
div sand, rttd that either in iron or brass. Tlu j jn.>de is ad. pled 
io all tho liiv-r kind* of w oik, and it is now meutamed hcvnrnx-, in 
the production of b rt»or m tit h-% ami v. iVto u rough is of 

no must queui c, the in lied metal is poured into moulds id loam,’ j 
w h.*u patterns tin* only partially, 01 not e.t all, u\ed. | 

Near to 1h<- foumhy is a yard, wlmro aie dtev. cd away old j 
< y l j .iders, over which li.is gi. iheiv d a tbit 1; i outing of rust- the j 
'.mcuTnuhilcrl gnn.mnt*', in fact, of n.Misy surrcsisivo sea ops, mid j 
vrlure me heaped togolher, it uiigl'1 or ..upposed, ull tlx- possible | 
vanetics.of the oris ned end ; of >ui non. Many pie'vfl are ready | 
to lie immediately trun.’fev.t d to ih furna *c, wliuh, m dim time, 
will jiour them forth in a liquid llo-'d, hoi otbiv.s arc required t > 
he firvt reduced iu size, and for tins pirputic the;, ; re ru bin died 
lo i he tj v nth iiifhu nee of u m us of iron, weighing uhoutiwo ton,-;, t 
.» linli, being i.iisiul by a wmdh: i l*» a conud'T.ible iu ight, is 
f.iid'hiiily let fill, and mu* lies them in pi* 

The (itting-shops now demand a vh it. To supply the power 
net vasal y to put in motion tie* uumcroiM niuihme,. m llie l’utoiy 
there are two powcrlul engines - one by Stothaidl, w ith 21 -iucli 
ej linden*; and, attheothn end of tin buildings, is an enpiuc w ;th 
dO-ineh cylinders, hy Harvey and (k>. In the lower turning-shop, 
the first we mkr, the axles, crank -axles, and othei largo pints of 
li>< oiuotivos, are tmishrd. 

The illustration at the top of tho second page of engravings 
represents the slotting-muiehine, o^o of the almost invaluable 
machines of Messrs. Whitwoith, of Manchestei tin* one now' 
exhibited is, we believe, the largest they ever made. Our 
vendors will remember the state in wlmh a u\mk-u\h' was 
J eft hy the titeam-hy miner , and tlu^ nun hint' is employed to cut, 
fiom the solid gudal, a hole or a pi lime, for the udminsttou of tho 
conueoting-rotl. Tho process by vriiirh this is done will he cosily 
under stood. Tlie tool which is represented in tlu ongi:i\ji>£, just 
above tho axle, is moved regularly up and down by uppiopuate 
maehineiy, while the table oil which the crank -axle reals is simul- 
taneously advaneod, so tha^llie tool may constantly find a iVe.di 
portion of the metal which it ha;: to remove; and all the manual 
attention required is to keep up a supply of soft-soap and water, to 
prevent tile tool from befommg too hot. «lu this way au^iporluro 
in o, crank-axle is eomphited iu about twelve hours ; but tfio time 
and ui^ans employed are amply compi ’isatcd by the additional 
strength that is thus secured over Ihe former practice, in vfhioh 
the crank -axle wus eoustrueted with l%%olo* 

' After tbe slotting-ipachiuc has thus noted on the crai&aidc, it 
is remoyyd to, op.fi of tho largo lathes*, in which state it. is shown 
ut the bottom of the page. Here It’ revolve*, <omipu in contact 
with ri tool, which is gradually moyed forwards t*p4 backwards 
against tho part t(^ bo farm d, by moans of ap ingewlWs maeliiiito 
called a “ slide-real a gieat improvement on tho old* practice, 
whfhh required the tool to he thinly grasped by tho turner, while 
the upper part of* its long handle rested on his right shoulder. A 
can of water, elevated just above, keeps tip a fuctw&ion of drops 
on the part being turned, the bout of which appfc&iiy converts the 
water into •steam. By this pifwc&i of turning, tho erank-nxlc 


• 

appears in contrast at this parfc to its former rude condition ; it 
becomes not merely smooth, but bright too j tbe slide-rest acting 
with tho greatest nicety. The tool often produces an iron- shading, 
as bright as silver, extending not merely to many inches, but to 
several feet in length. ' 

Atonoend of the same shop iat^e machine for boring cylinders, of 
which an illustration will also be observed. This process requires 
even less attention than the slotting-machine, as the tool pursues 
its slow, but steady and unerring^ourse inside tbe cylinder, and 
needs only the application of oil aboftt once in an hour. Each 
cylinder has two boring^: the first at the rate of about two inches 
an hour, and the second at tho rate*of about an inch and a half. 
It need scarcely be remarked that tho iron bar, scon in ( the draw- 
ing as passing through th<foyliudor, has tho cutters' sliding along 
it to bore the cylinder, but which, of course, are not visible from 
without. 9 . 

At the opposite end of the shop appears the hydraulic-press,, 
by means of which the wjjecls of a locomotive, however large or 
weighty, are unrelentingly forced on their appointed axles. Our 
iUiihiration also shows one of the largo latlios for turning eight- 
feet wheels, and also the machine for grinding steel tires, both in 
a fitting-shop somewhat dislam. from the one which has now 
b* eii rich' rihtid. Above the; shop j* another, in which all tie* 
smaller uud lighter parts of n locomotive are turned, in about 
foils -li\e lathe;, of a proportionately lighter description tluiii u’o 
i' qou ed loi tie JuMVK v vmk. At the end ot this shop is a door, 
h'C'lieg into the b re oJ- finishing sh«>]), the name of which de- 
m lilies iim p'oei s.sc» carried on. Thcic is yet anolber, called the 
;:i iieiing-shop, for many jiarts of a lot nnioiixe that Wete lornierly 
imiiih 'd hy liling, are now ground ; und adjoining this; is the cop- 
pe.s'ni1i<'s-sbop, in which the. feed-pi pm; undsiuiilar) .irUurrt made. 

-Tim, illy, lh<‘t<* is the ereeting-shed, in which nil the parts of a 
lotomohre, cousiiiting of no fewer limn pi,ccer, are put 

together. To the left, in the foreground of the engraving, may 
b 1 M'en dim* of Uie large eight- wins -led locomotives, similar to 
t lluf noble .specimen of art, “ the Lord of tlm Islets, *’ which many 
people at the Crystal Ihilaee wii])posed vm merely for show*, 
ie*t knowing thm. tlnee like it arc actually running on lhe (»mit- 
AVestcm Iladwey. 'Hie ("olossus tJiat now ru.tuh<M the eye needs 
only the aid of the pruuter and vamishcr to bo fully prepared to 
run, in Its best attire, its mighty coutse. To the right, on a 
level with this leeomotlv", muv he observed a Jialf-finished 
goods-migine, winch ia readily diMinguinhed from one intended 
loi passengers by its Jmving the wheels of equal size. As v.V 
look biwaids tho other end of The shed, there will ho per- 
ceived a row of 1m emotive* in different conditions, and some as 
inert! bodies. Midway, however, between the roof : nd the flour, 
is o travcrsirg-tablc*, naming from end to end of Jio building, 
and used for the very fr/ht work of lifting up engines bodily, to 
put undor ot lake away theiv wheels. This Btupcnd(gi8 result is 
attained by means uf n liydrai^ie nppaiatus, holding from eight 
to ten gallons of water ! 

Thus 1 in M* wc trai ed, with needed brevity, the processes cai- 
ried on iu the grout factory at Swindon. The. lo< ornotive, 
•having all its parts made with perfect uoeuraey, “ must be put 
together,” aee.oiuing to Mr* Hobart Stephensom “ us carefully as 
a watch/’ and when painted, * varnished, and oiled, is fully 
prepared to atari on its wonderful career. It is estimated that, 
besides ordinary preservation Iu working order, a passenger-engine 
will require new tubes and other heavy repairs, after running an 
average of about 8*3,000 miles, incurring an expenditure of about 
£ 100. It will thus bo restored to n condition enabling K to -work 
another diatame of 0/5,000 miles; at the end of which it will 
need still heavier repairs. YvTieii the ’ft have taken plane it will 
be ready to run a similar distance, at the termination of which 
repairs will Ih necessary to the amount of about 00 ; but after 
running 05,000 miles more, the engine will require re-erection, 
at 4 cost of about JCl, 000; always assuming that it has, mean- 
while, hcca maintained iu aa ‘perfect working condition as pos- 
sible. Tho total of these periodical outlays is £2,480, and the 
mileage 1180,000 miles, giving about tlTree-rhalfpence per mile as 
tho ft\efage deterioration of tho machinery. The usual distance 
run annually hy a JpooniotlVG is abhut SO, 000 milqs ; which 
allnvr^ about throe yours and a. quarter as the time at which the 
periodical n pair becomes ncccssaiWf b 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Otm of Die most interesting discoveries of Die present toy, is that 
of taking pictures, whether landscape or portrait, by means of 
, light. The most suitable and expressive term for these is “sun» 
pictures;”* tod, although the*Sun is not a member of the Royal' 
Academy, and therefore cannot attach “ R.A.” to his name, yet 
nowhere can wo find more faithful or truthful representations than 
those taken by this really great artist. 

The terms Daguerreotype, Tnlbotype, Calotype, &c„ have been 
applied to various kinds f>f sun -pictures. The word Photo- 
graphy is derived from two Greek words, pirn (light) and grapho 
(I write). The term Daguerreotype owes its) origin to M. Da- 
guorre, the discoverer of tho art of taking Bun -plot urea oi\ 
silvered plates of metal. The words Talhotype and Calotype are 
applied to sun-pictures taken on paper, the discovery of which is 
due to Mr. Fox Talbot, whose researches are well known $0 have 
considerably advance! tho photographic art. Other appellations 
have been employed to designate various kinds of photographic 
pictures by Mr. Hunt and >Sir John Ilerschel, which, though 
extremely interesting, cannot hero be more particularly enlarged 
upon. It is desirable th^t all these various terms should be dis- 
carded, and tho simple designation of “sun-pictures” on paper, 
glass/ &o., everywhere adopted. 

In order to give our readers a correct idea of tho mode in which 
sun-pictures are formed, we must first say a fe w wnrds on the light, 
which, emanating from the sun, is the agent employed in their pro- 
duction. Sir Isaac Newton discovered, that when a JTfty of while 
or colourless light was made to pass through a glass prism, it was 
decomposed or divided into seven colours, teamed by him primitive 
colours — viz., violet* indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, aud rod, 
us indicated in the accompanying diagram. Sir David lire water, 
following out the discovery of Newton, ascertained that, instead 
of seven, there exist in fact only three primitive colours, blue, 
yellow, and red, which, by combination with ouch other, produce 
the violet, indigo, orange, and green, as secondary rumours. 
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luminous effects ; the relation of Which to each other to exemplified 
to too following diagram • ■#' 

Fig. 2. 
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Light 
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Ttye above diegram ahawe also the refraction or bending of tho 
ray pi" light in, passing through the glass prism, which, but for the 
refitting power of the prism, would pass to the point marked w. 

wo now come fo notice curtain peculiarities existing in thi# 
spectrum, or decomposed ray of light, which must bo here ex- 
plained. Sir W. Ilorachel &>***$> to at a themiomotcr placed w 
different port* of the spectrum indicated variation of tempn gture, 
showing that the different colouV# pressed ^eating 

powers, gradually increasing from violet, in which it Wu* least* to 
red, the maximum point being just beyond the red cirtour. Pre- 
vious tp* this, it was known fhaf light produced a blackening 
influence on ptyer pioistoned w^th a colouriosa solution of nitrate 
or chloride of silver, and tho difo every above retired tilled to the 
investigation, whether the hhei^ical effect thps product by light 
was due to heat or to aoinS other wxme. Tho result of tow 
investigations, conduced chiefly by Mr- Hunt and j, ¥*W: P**r p 

whei, led to tho aauduapn th*ftop cb^uical effoctf of tight are 
not due to the beat to m but tout, op the wtrary, 

Ihe greatest amcmt# t# 8 

end of the spectrum, 'f th? is least, 4toitiu*Mhfc 

in proportion to its apj^eh to $0 fa* heat is grp^t. 

Experiments 

pariof tho my is g?uat^|% wtoq*, dimtowtog toWlW , 

either en#of toe speetr*^/ mgf bte s^gk| .$p. W 

compoaedpf three ilpi 


Various terms have been suggested as appropriate to distinguish 
that part of the tight which produces all the chemical changes 
noticed in photographic experiments; that of actinism (from the 
Greek word actin , a ray), though open to some objections, is the 
pno now generally adopted. Tho shaded portion of the above 
diagram represents the colour* as they oecifr in tin* decomposed 
solar beam, and the curved lines indicate tho relative am mini of 
actinism, light, and hcgjt, the former of which is greatest at K , 
light hefug mo»t intense at (3, and heat greutoat at, D. 

Having thus described the nature ol the light in reference to its 
action as a photographic agent, we now proceed to speak of’ tho 
apparatus and means employed iu obtaining aim-pictures Most 
of our readers are no doubt acquainted with the common cymera- 
pbsoura, or darkened chamber, m which tight is admitted through 
a small hole in which a lout* is lixed, Die object being in tho locus 
of the lotto — that is to say, the rays of light from the object fall 
on tho lens, arid tlionco passing intoifche chamber yt box me re- 
flected by means of a mirror, showing tho object delineated on a 
piece of ground glass, from whence it is copied by the, artist. This 
apparatus is not suited for Photography, 

The simplest deseriptiotfof camera applicable to photographic 
purposes is a cigar- box, blackened inside, haying a bole cut in 
the front part to admit a lens, and the hinder part m tjho box placed 
on hiuges, ftp os tp fid! back to receive th^gj^per, glass, or metal- 
plate, on which too object to to be delineated. The annexed engrav- 
ing «bu,wu a eameru of the simplest form, in whl feb -\to the bms. 

F,a.3. * p— ~j 
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Tho most usoful aifd complete camera for general photograph! 
purposes, is that represented in the anpexed engraving : — 

O 1 


Fio. 4. 



s, has a vertical ad* 
l of foreground or 
^-Without dis tubing the 
$ aOQjptieii portraits as well as 

i\ toe to .^crewed, the 
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folded together by tho hlngas shown la 
the engraving. By this arrrangement, 
the camera-box, together witlf the slides, 
for prepared paper, glass* or silver plates, 
and all tho other articles required, can 
be conveniently packed in the smallest 
possible spaoe in tho leather ease shown 
in tho accompanying engraving, 

.We will first doscribo tho method of 
taking Daguerre<Hypo views. For this 
purpose a copper plate, covered with a 
perfectly pure and polishtd surface of 
silver, is employed, entirely froo from 
grease, or any oily substance. The surface of this silvered plate 
is first exposed the vapour of iodine, by which means a 
coating of iodide of silver is produced — q preparation capable of 
being acted upon by tho chemical or actinic portion of tho solar 
light. For this purpose the plate I) is introduced into an apparatus 
of tho kind shown at Fig. 0, or a still bettor one as represented at 
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Fig. 7, in which 
latter it is exposed, 
both to the act^m 
of iodine and also 
that of a prepara- 
tion of bromine, 
the use of which 
is found to accelerate the next operation.* When the plate has 

received the required 
c oating of iodine, &e„, as 
above mentioned, it is 
ready to be placed in the 
camera. Frior to the 
introduction of the plate, 
tli§ focus of the lens of 
the camera is adjusted 
with the greatest, care, 
until a perfectly clear and distinct representation of the object to 
be taken, is scon on a piece of ground glass placed in exactly 
the name position as the plqto is to occupy. The focus being 
thus obtained, tho ground gluss is removed, and the iodized 
plate introduced into the camera. The result, of this exposure of 
the plate in the camera, is a perfect delineation of the landscape 
or other object, which in the rase of tho ground glass, though 
appearing oil its surface, was not fixod, but which, in the ease of 
llic prepared plate — although at this stage of the process not 
actually vifible—is rendered so hy the introduction of the pinto 
into tho mercury-box, hero shown, in ^diich D is tho prepared 
plate, and C a small yellow glass window, over which elides 
a shutter D. , By. tho heat of a spirit lamp, the mercury, 
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placed In an iron cup, is Volatilised, 
and tho vapour coming into contact 
with tho plate prodffeos such an action, 
us loads to the development of tho 
picture in tho oburse of from five 
to twenty minutes, plate is then 
dipped id q solution 6f hyposulphite 
of sudu, for tlm purpose of removing 
the sensitive coating first applied, and 
then washed in distilled uft&r* * X 
solution (if chloride of gold with 
hyposulphite of soda is then applied 
to the surface of the plate, for the purpose of fixing the picture,* 
and thus rendering it less liable to be acted upon by external eir- 
cumslamm At present wq aro unacquainted with any method 
of obtaining thqse pictures in tlm natural colours 6f Hie objects 
delineated, the lights ftpd shades only being represented. They 
may, however, be culoiireAby hand, in same way as a painting, 
ami this, when HlrilfuHy^cr^rmed, produces a very pleasing effect. 

In the case of tho 0 alp type, ot Talbotypo, paper is employed! 
► instead of the silver plate? used in the PngWroofype process, Tho 
, ' ‘ i • /, ‘ *‘ ' '■ ’’.V i', f » 

* An Exhibition prize medal vros tor* to’ 1 

Messrs. Horne, Thornthwait*, and Wobd, the general ■ 
lihotopraphicai apparatus is indh«u.taWp, 


paper is tot prepared on one side with a solution of nitrate of 
silver, after which it is brought into with s, solution of 

iodide of potassium, by which means a coating of iodide of silvc^ 
is formed on the surface of the paper, ft is thenVasbod, to re- 
move the nitrate of potash also formed, which, if not removed, 
would interfere with subsequent operations. 

The iodized paper thus prepared ft not in the least sensitive to 
light* In order to give it sensitiveness, a solution of gallo-nitratc 
of silver and acetic acid is applied to it, after which, while still 
damp, it is placed in tho camera betWeSn two pieces of plate glass, , 
where, by a few minutes’ exposure, it receives tho impression of 
the landscape or other object* as in tho Daguerreotype process. 

When the paper is removed from tho camera, very little or no 
traoc whatever of a picture ig visible, until it has been subjected 
to the action of a solution of gallic acid and aceto-nitrate of silver, 
which is applied to tho surface of the paper on which the latent 
imago has been formed, tho development, of tho pictufo being 
accelerated hy the cautious application of heat. It is then washed., 
first in distilled water, and Afterwards in a Solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, for tlio purpose of removing the nitrate and iodide 
of silver, aud so fixing tho picture that it may undergo no further 
change when exposed to the light. # It is lastly dried between folds 
of blotting-paper. # 

Thu picture thus obtained, is, however, a negative one— that 
is, the positions of the objects, together with all the lights and 
shades, are reversed with respect to their natural appearance, In 
order to obtain their positive or correct representation, tho nega- 
tive picture is laid perfectly flat and smooth on. paper prepared 
with muriate of baryta uttd nitrate of silver, and tho whole being 
placed in the reversing frame and exposed to the light, a positive 
or correct picture is produced. 

We now come to speak of sun pictures on glass, the perfect 
transparency and evenness of which, renders it peculiarly fitted 
for photographic purposes. Many processes have been devised 
for rendering plates of glass thus available ; we shall only do- 
• scribe the albumen and collodion processes, as these give the best 
results. The following is tho collodion process : --The prepared 
collodion (solution of gun cotton in ether) is poured on a piece of 
fiat, glass, which is then immersed in a solution of nitrate of 
silver, after which it is introduced in its moist state into tho 
camera. The picture thus taken is developed by suhsdqutml im- 
mersion of the plate in a solution of pjTogallic acid with acetic 
ac;d ; after which the plate i« washed, aud then covered with a 
saturated solution, of hyposulphite bf soda, which serves to fix the 
picture. These pictures arp more- or less nogativc ; but tho most 
beautiful and decided positives may he obtained by adding a 
small quantity of nitric acid to the pyrogaUio solution. Purple 
pictures may also be obtained by using acetate of load, and green 
pictures by the employment of acetate of lime and ordinary gollio 
acid. The pictures thus obtained may be treated os negative 
pietureVftom which positive may be obtained in tho usiftl way. 

Albumen process. - This process lb, at the printout time, tho 
object of much practical research on the part of photographers, 
and it was the improvements recently described by Mr. Fox 
Tuljpt in this process, which suggested to us the idea of giving 
this outline of the arf of Photography. Mr. Talbot has succeeded 
in rendering the plate) of glass so sensitive, as to bn capable of 
receiving tho impression or picture of printed charac ters placed 
on a rapidly-revolving wheel, the light employed being thut of 
ail electrical battery. Mr. Talbot’s method of ini pairing this 
great degree of sqnaitiveixess to tho gloss plate is as follows : — 
The liquid portion of tho white of an egg (ulbumcti) is mixed 
with an equal quantity of water, aijd spread very evenly upon a 
glass plate, which is then dried at the fire. The plate thus coated 
with albumen is next dipped into an aqueous solution of nitrato 
of silver, to which a largo quantity of alcohol has Jbtfbn added, 
ono ounce of the .mixture containing three grains of tho nitrate. 
Tho plato is then dried, washed with distilled water to remove 
( m y superfluous portions (>f nitrate of silver, , and agahi coated 
vith albumen, in drying which caro must be takefi that too much 
hogt is not employed. A mixture m i^xt j^pqrwJ of a solution 
of protoiodide of iron, an equal volqi^p ofacetjc acid, and ton 
volumes *of alcohol After this mixture stood for two or 
thrpo days, tho plate la into it$^r''a few seconds, after 
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Thb Column of Peace Was finished in the year 1 843, in the square 
known ** th* u Be^ JUhnnoe^ in Berlin, and inaugurated on the 
3rd of August, the bf^dg^pf the late King Frederick William 
III., who had laid t^fiSit atone of this nations! monument. 

This monument, eriedlod by 'the venerable monarch as a peace- 
offering to generations yet jo come, was the deep, Jnithful ex- j 
pressions of a heart ftill infiuenoed bylong years of past congest. 
Well was he sumamed by his subject* “The Just,” for perhaps no I 
monarch more entiitdy deaerved sp distinguished a title. 

The execution of this monument proves how completely the 
son has approbated the • comprehensive idea of his father. Al- i 


though the;, Column of Peace is of itself of artistic and nationa 
importance, yet the well-known taste for .jart which Frederick 
^illiam IV. has so often etrifcbgjy,' '’fil&bited,';«Uggesled to him 
that this noble work was stiUl unfinisjjM^ . 

To render the symbol. complete Jt'.waa necessary to embody, in 
ttus monument, a re)prefeh^tion ‘pf that united power which 
gained for the trembling Q^bnan people £ sweet peace after a 
deadly struggle ; and that decisive moment was therefore chosen in 
which the lowering thuader-dlouda wore scattered with an in- 
domitable courage, and the peaceful sunbeams wore .again visible 
—the battieof Waterloo. - * " 
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Profeaor Fischer, ft, sculptor, whose 4< Shield for the Prince 
of Wales,” and “ Statue, qfMoses,” at .Berlin* had already 
crowned him with oelebriity, was amongst those who sent in de- 
signs for the national monument His ideas at onc^ met with 
the King’s approval, and he was commissioned to put them info 
execution forthwith. It was determined that the lofty Column 
of Peace should be' decorated by four gigantic groups in marbles 
one at each corner, on ft separate pedestal — each to represent 
one Of the nations engaged in the great struggle against the 
French Emperor. We present our readers with engravings of 
two of these emblematic groups, now almost completed. The one 
represents England, the otto Belgium, and Nassau, and the 


veteran, and the fierceness of the monftsefi of the forest, are 
embodied with wonderful truthfulness. , , Y 

Until the completion of the column, it , will W impossible to 
realise the full sublimity of the idea to whioh it Wes its origiif. 
From the cold Ups of these groups of M breathing marble” the 
spectator may learn as grand a story of suffering, heroism, and 
fortitude, as any to be found in theepages of history. *The four 
nations which they symbolise were brothers in arms through 
bloody war of twenty years duration. On field and flood, 
throughout every comer of Europe ,*thqy flung away life sad 
treasure to^preveut their being absorbed in the great cenlxalisation^ 
of Napoleon. The commingled dust of foeir patriot dead hasmoul- 
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HELGTOM AND NASSAU : A GROUP iN MARBLE INTENDED TO DECORATE TILE COLUMN OF PEACE AT BERLIN. BV PHOpBSSOll FISCHER. 


Netherlands, The r em a inin g two are,* at present, still in 
models, and will symbqlUe Prussia and Brunswick. England, 
in the full panoply 6T a Roman warrior, but with the battle-axe 
of the old Saxons, stands with uplifte^ am, and in an attitude If 
tierce determination, over the body or hls fallen comrade, while « 
tho leopard at his sidf growls fiercely upon the approaching foe. 


dared now for many a year in tho fertile corn-fields of Waterloo 
and their descendants can pay no worthier tribute tg their valour 
and devotion than by consecrating ono of the noblest taifonphs o 
modem art to the memory of the cause for which they fought. 

It was the intention of Professor Fischer to haye "shown small 
clay models of these spirited marbles at the late Exhibition ; and 


It is a fine conception, Mid eflmbftbly wotfl^ it is to be regretfod that circumstance* occurred which pre- 

Nassau are -represented by an old warriotf ritring on an enraged vented his putting it into execution. ; 

lion, and watching with interest the flight of foe afodw which foe ‘ the artist who hfo transferred foes* groups to wood has caught 
ardent youth at his side has just discharged from his bowi lie theair, attitudes, and depression* of % figures with amturing 

eager imprttt^|y of the bey soldfoythc steady calmness of foe fidelity* ^ # r ^ 

. \ I 
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THB ILLU8TBATEP EXHIBITOR, 




PsoTOOjupiry . — Concluded ftvm pa$* 107. 
whid* it is rapidly dipped one? or twice in a solution of nitrate 
of sifaret, containing seventy grains to one ounce of water, two 
farts of acetic aeid being added to each three of the solution. 
The plato has now acquired a very high degree of sensibility. 
It is now placed in the camera in the usual- manner, and in order 
* to* baring sut the picture obtained, the plate is next dipped into a 
solution of proto sulphate of iron, containing one part of, a satu- 
rated solution diluted with two or throe parts of water. The 
image appears very r^tdil$\ After having been washed with 
wat% ?i the plate is placed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
which* in about one minute causes sthe picture to brighten up 
exceedingly by removing a kind of veil which previously covered 
it ; after which the plate is washed with distilled Water, and the 
process is terminated. A coating *of albumen or vafnish is a 
useful addition to preserve the picture from accident. 

Witlr tihe use of such a sensitive preparation as that above 
described, it is in our power to obtain pictures of all moving 
objects, no matter how rapid their motion, provided wc have the 
means of sufficiently illuminating them with a sudden electric 
dash. 

The question may be asked* -of what use is Photography ? 
To this wo reply, in the language of the author of the “ Poetry 
of Science" : — “ By mekns of Photography wo are enabled to 


preserve the lineaments of those who have benefited their race by 
their genius or their bravery. By the agency of those very rays 
which give life and brilliancy to the laughing eye and roseate 
cheek; we jon at once Correctly trace the outline of the features 
we admire, aacWUL in those .shadowy details which giver the 
picture the charm of vraiumbtanw. The admirer of nature may 
copy her arrangements with StarJet fidelity. Every undulation of 
the landscape, every projecting rock or beetling tor, each Binnous 
river, and the spreading plains over which are scattered the 
HcShes ’of honest industry and peace, intermingled with the 
humble templeain whi<ji simple-hearted piety delights to kneel — 
these, all of these, may, by the spnhcam Which illuminates the 
whole, bo faithfully pencilled upon^mr chenilciil piftparationa.” 

The recent improvements patented by Mr. Thibet will prove of ' 
. great use to the scientific traveller, inasmuch os he will be now 
enabled to take with him a supply of gloss plates, portly prepared 
at home, and by means of a simple addition of*a glass cell to the 
hinder port of the camera, and the assistance of a few buttles of - 
•chemical solutions, and a small curtain, take any number of lunrt- 
seapi»s, which at the close of the day, of the day following, he may 
finish at his leisure, thus rendering him independent of u darkened 
room in which to toko his sun -drawn pictures., 

Of these and various other, practically useful and intoi eating 
applications of Photography we shall Bay jnori* tm ©'"future occasion . 
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^ BERTHA, IN MUSLIN APPLIQUE. 

MATIUiTAXb. — ‘Widow’s lawn and Brussels’ net, sufficient of each 
to cut out a bertha, with ample margin; embroidery cotton, 
No. 60 ; Mecklonburgh, No. 120; sewing cottons, Nos. 50, 90, 
and 150 ; mnd pearl edging. * >. 

In our ^numeration of the various kinds of embroidery, w©! 
Specified “muslin appliqud" as one of those most in vogue at 
present^ ■ In the Swiss department of the Groat Exhibition some 
very beautiful specimen® wore seen, in polkas, mantles, and other 
articles of attire. Those are, however, of so elaborate a cliaraclei, 
and so todfijUs to work, that we have preferred giving, as a flAt 
sample ofifbia sort of embroidery, something more easily executed 
and more generally useful. 

.A section of the design being given of the full size, the whole 
pattern must be drawn from it. The sprays gradually ineroaso in 
size io the centre of the back, where the pattern corresponds with 
that at th© lower part of tho corner. As the dimensions of tho 
bertha must ^ecessarily depend on the figure of the weaver, a 
paper pathwfi^lhould bo out to fit, and from this the size is to be 
taken. iWdWgn must then be drawn on white paper, over which 
the muslin being laid, tho pattern may be traced out with a very 
fine oamdVhalr brush dipped in a solution of indigo, or stone 
blue and thin gum-water. The Brussels net is then tacked 
underneath the mustyn. first all round the edges, and then over 
the surface of the bPEho* wherever the threads will not inter- 
fere with the work. The tracing" ji. next to be done, with 
embroidqpy cotton No. 60, This is merely running the whole 
of tho pattern over the blue # linos. No fastening onfibr off is 
requirod, the thread being merely cut off closely at tho end of 
every spray or scrolls In tracing avoid going over the same 
plgco twice, as that part would necessarily be thicker. Those 
’ places which axe filled in with point-lace stitches may, however, 
bo run twioo round. As the muslin and net being both cut awa$r, 
it is neocssary to work them in button-hole stitch for the sake of 
Strength*; Tracing should be <^one in very short stitches, care 
being taken that me needle should pass under a bar of net at 
every stitch. A good worker will trace ©very part a second 
time with the cotton with which Abb sew® over the outlines. 
Here the stitches should be tony, ouljr pwsrng through the work at 
points and curves, as the Object is to give a finner appearance 
to, the sowing* Some people merely hold in a thread As they 
sow; but the mode ©f proceeding wo have advised is bv fax the 
simplest. Every part is tffen sewed over the stitches, being close 
und very regular. -The only parts not sowed axe those where the 
muslin and not axe both out out. These are edged with close 
button-hole stitch. The thread must be fastened- off nt the back 
of the work at tit© ana of every needleful, the new thread being 
run a stitch or two along* the line. Beyond the outer-line of 
sewing* ft row of hutton-hdlejtitch must be worked, as wtf edge,* 
entirely round the berfha, The pearl 0%3ng is subsequently 
added to this. To avoid oontraoting, or puckering the work, 
always hold it so that l tM mtx&lin is straight on the finger. If 
held bios, it Js certain to b$ puckered. 

'When every put is sewed over, the muslin is cut away from 
the net in those parts which form th Ac ground, a, pair of lace 
scissors being used for this purpose* Then, In the round, open 
Spaces, single osidouble medhUn-wheds are worked (according to 


the, size of tho vacancy). The otjNK opoffingfl are filled with 
English lace. The large spaces of plMi net within the tern l If., 
and not forming the ground, may ti. /ornamented with ;m\ 
fancy stitches which the taste of the worker may suggest. Tim 
L. specimen wc have given it. very simple and effective .’’A row iff 
^Vandykes is made thus : - Darn baekwrird.^iml forwords, so ivr- to 
r fill up three holes of lace ; in the next line of holes, fill tv o , in 
the next, one, repeat up the line : make another row, of vliiih 
the points slmll meet these points, leaving a diamond of nine holed 
in every space. I)o a single spot in the centre of cm h diamond. 
Repeat this pattern, leaving one or more linns oi net between. 
The darning is done by taking up one thread and mining the next. 
The thread to be used fur this purpose is extremely fine ; it has, 
indeed, been manufactured expressly fur tills and similar delicate 
parts of lace- work. 

Muslin applique may be transferred to new' not, when the old is 
worn out, with very little trouble. ©The Sprigs may then be dif- 
* fercntly arranged, according to the fashion, * 


TOILET SAOHEfc 

Materials. — T hroe- quarters, of a pound pf knitting cotton, 
No. 16 ; and tapered indent#, brochpt-hook, No. 20. A yard ol 
pink or blue ingrain ginghaffi* ’ 

This article,' made in tbb form pf an envelope, is intended to 
hold the night-dress and pap, OuAlies on the pillow during the 
day*, forming an elegant appendage tp the grapery. Tfic lining 
should, of course, be of a tint to sqit th^Xestof the furniture, 
and may be of silk, if preferred ; but, as gbigham will wash with 
the cotton, it is less troublosomA , Tfic Basket is worked in 
<*ochot, the edgiqft in knitting, for Which the receipt will after- 
wards be given. < k 

Make a chain of 285 stitch©®, With three more, which you will 
twist ; miss these three, and work in d,c* ©long tho row. Break off 
at the end. vW 

2nd row : D.c., working third . of th© three chain at the 
beginning of the row, as if ttw©re*a d,c. stitch. 

Observe, that as there axe bits of thread left at tiro ends of each 
row^they should be jrorked in at the .ndkt, which inay easily be 
done, as there are two close squares at th© beginning and end of 
every row. 

■ ( 3rd row : 2 close squares; then open squares till yon comp to 
within 7 d.c. of the end. Finish with* 2 close iaquarca. 

4tli row : (b) 2 doles 19 open, 4 close, 20 open, (a) 5 close. 

5th row ; (5) 2 dose, 14 open, 2 dose, 2 open, 6 close, 17 open, 
(a) 9 close. , ^ Ji 

6th row: (A) 2 dose, IS dose } 1 open, 6 dose, 15 open, 

(<sf 13 dose. , /’ 

7th rowf (A) 2 close, 8. oi^, 2 dose> 2 open, 14 dose, 12 open, 
5 dose, (a) p open, , ' * 

oth row r (5) 2 dose, 7 apeq,4 doae,,2 open, 15 close, 10 open, 

5 dose, (a) 7 open,/ 

9th row : (m 3 dosm.3bpea, 8 dose, 1 open, 16 dose, 8 open, 

6 dose, 2 opw, >)T3o«. 4 , 

10th row : (5) 2 dose, 2 open, 2 dose, 3 open, 10 close, 6 open, 
5 dose, 7 open, 7 dos©, 1 open, (a) 5 ©lose* 

11th *w : (8) 8 dose, 1 op&n, 0 dose, 1 Open, dose, 1 open 
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6 close, 1 open, 4 close, 7 open, 7 dose, 1 open, % dose, (a) 1 
open. 

l ‘2 tli row: (ft) 2 dose, 4 open, 4 dose, I open, 6 close, 1 open* 

8 -close, 1 open, 3 close, 6 open, 8 dose, 1 open, 2 close, (*} 

1 open. * , • 

13th row : (ft) 2 dose, 5 open, A dose, 1 open, 4 close, 1 open, 

3 close, 4 open, 5 dose, 3 open, 1 dose, 2 open, 8 close,* 1 open 

2 close, {a) 3 open* , „ , 

14th row : (ft) 2 dose, 6 open} 4 dose, 1 open, 2 dose, l open, 

3 close, 6 open, 3 close, 4 open, 5 dose, 1 open, S’ close, 1 open, 

2 close, (a) 3 open* , , * 

15th row: (ft) 2 close* 5 'Wpen, 8 doso, X 1 open, 2 close, X 
twice, 14 open, * dolose, 1 open* * twine, 2 dose, (<t) 3 open. 

icth row: (ft) 2’ dose, 4 open, 7 doe®, 1 open, 1 dose, 1 open, 

2 close, 15 often, 3 dose, 2 open, 4 doss, 1 open, 2 dose, («) 5 open. 

17th row*: (ft) 2/dm 6 open, 8 dose, I open? X close, X open, 

2 dose, 20 opon|4 cloro, 1 ope% 2 dose, (4) 6 open. 

18 th row : (ft) 2 close, 7 open, 4 close, 1 open, 1 dose, X open, 

2 doso, 19 open, 4 dose, X open, 2 dose, (a) 7 open. 

]‘)th row : (ft > 2 dose, 8 open, 4 close, 2 open, 2 dose, 11 open, 

3 close, 5 open, 4 close, 1 open, 2 close, «(f) 7 open. 

20 th row : (ft) 2 oloSe, 8 open, 4 dose, 2 open, 2 dose, 9 opet^ 

4 close, 5 open, 4 dose, 1 open, 2 close, (*) 9 open. 

21st row: (ft) 2 dose, 9 open, A dose, 1 open, 3 closo, 7 open, 

4 dose, 5 open. 4 close, 1 open, 3 dose, (a) 4 open, 3 dose, 2 open. 
22nd iow : (ft) 2 closo, 10 open, 3 dose, 1 open, 4 dose, 5 open, 

0 dose, 8 open, 4 dose, 1 open, 3 dose, ( 4 ) 8 open, 3 close, 1 open, 

2 dose, 2 open, w 

23rd row : \6) Setose, 11 open, 3 closo, 1 open, 4 closo, 5 upon, 
11 dose, 1 open, ,3 close, 8 open, 1 close, 1 open, 1 close, (a) 1 open. 
2-1 !h row : (ft) 2 doso, 6 Open, 8 dose, 2 open, 18 close, 1 open, 

4 (dose, 3 open, 1 close, I open, l doso, (a) 1 open. 

25 tli row: (6) 2 dose, 5 open, 11 close, 2 open, 14 close, 2 open, 

1 dose, 3 open, 2 elo^jLjopeh, 1 doeo, (a) 1 open. , 

°(Hh row* : (ft) % ijWmta, 13 close, 2 opeu, 11 close, 3*opeu, 
•5 < lose, 3 open, 4 ! open. 

27th row : (ft) 2 cfod®, 3 open, 4 close, 7 open, 4 dose, 3 open, 

7 dn‘30, 4 open, 5 dose, 3 open, (a) X 2 dose, 1 open, X 3 timet 

2 close. j 

28th row : (ft) 2 dose, 2 open, 4 dose, 22 open, 2 dose, 1 opi 

5 ( lose, 4 open, 2 close, 1 open, 1 dose, ( 0 ) 3 open. 

2!Hli iow . (ft) 2 dose,, 1 open, 4 close, 1 open, 15 closo, 2 open, 

5 d - mc, 3 open, 4 dose, 4 open, 2 olos#, 1 ojam, 2 close, (rt) 3 

open. 

.‘jOrli iow . (ft) 2 dose, 1 open* 3 dose, 1 open, 15 close, 2 open, 
-I close, 2 open, C dose, 5 open, 2 close, 1 open, (a) 3 close, 2 
open, 2 dose. , < 

.'lint row : (ft) 2 X 1 Opeh, 3 dose X twice, 5 open, 5 

dose, 2 open, 5 date, 1 open, 7 doito, 5 open, 2 dose, 1 open, 2 
cl im-, 2 open, (<?) 1 closo# "h ' v; „ 

82nd row : (ft) 2 close, X 1 open, 2 doso, X twice, 5 open, 6 
cl o,4c, 2 open, 6 close, 1 open, 7 close, 6 open, 3 dose, 1 open, 2 
1 lose, 2 open («) 1 close* .. 

:i3iil row : (ft) 2 close, 2 open, 4 close, 4 open, 8 doso, 2 open, 
5 close, l open, 7 close, 6 tto©%;#,,doso, 1 open, 2 dose, 3 open, 

M 1 dose. * ' * • 

3 1th row : (ft) 2 close, $ phse, 3 open, G close, 3 open, 
5 dose, l opeil, 8 dose, 4 open, 3 ftosc, 1 open, 3 closo, (a) 4 

open, 1 c.lo.4e, 2 open. 

35th row : (ft) 2 doso, 3 Open, l.doso, 3 open, 5 doso, 4 open, 
X 5 close, 1 open X, twice, 2 Am,"* f*Op 0 U, 3 close, 1 open, 3 
dose (a) 5 open, 1 3 open. 

36th row . (ft) ‘ * 

4 dose, 2 open, *_ , 

-1 close, (a) 5 open, 1 jAhw, § open* 

37th row: (ft) 2 do*®, 5 open, 4 close, 2 open, 3 dose, X 1 
open, 5 close, X twice. 5 oppn, 4 close, 1 open, 4 closo, 3 open, 
M 3 dose, 1 open, 1 close* 

3 8 tli row : (ft) 2 close, 4 op^tidott, X open, 4 dose, 1 open, 
G clone, 1 open, 4 dose, 6 op^/'%^b/2 open, 4 dose, (a) 2 open, 

8 doso, 3 o])on. 

39th row : (ft) % jft 0 .. 3 , ** l q r , 5 c., 1 0 ., 3 0 * X 1 0 ., 2o,» 
X twice, 1 0 ., 1 0 ,, 4 0 ., 3 e/,,i 0*3 C., (*) 1 0 „ 2 C., 2 <*, # 2 c., 
1 0 ., 3 c., 2 0 . ' ' 

10 th row : (ft) 2 ®*, 3 o*j 4 c*, X q., 80 ., 1 0 ., % c., 2 0 ., 5 0 ., 5 0 ., 
3 c., 1 o., 8 e.j (<*) X o., 2 c., I 0 .. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


n, 1 c%*5, 3 open. . 

ftV2 dose, 6 open, ,8 dose, 1 open, 2 dose, 2 open, 
, dose,* 3 Open, 1 doso, 2 open, 4 doso, 1 open, 


41r 1 row* : 


9 0 ., 4 0 , {Hi) 4 0 ., 2 c.. I o., St# X 1 A* 2 0., X twice, 1 0 ., 

3 o«y.!!Lftv u * . , ■ 

48% row: (ft) 2 c., 6 0 ., 8 c.,, 1 X 2 1-4,, X twioft, 3e., 

9 ,0., 4 0 .* (#) 8 o M 1 c., 1 0 ., 8 0 ^ .1 0 .* 2p., 1 0 .* J A, 2 o„ 2 c., fco. 
h49%row: (ft) 2 c., 4 0 *, X 3 c„ X 0 ., X wXco, 2 e«, 18 0 ., 

4 ,c.4 (c?) 7 0 ., 1 c:, 1 0 ., t> 0 ., 2 o., 3 9 0 . 

601k row: (ft) 2 c., 4 0 ., 2 0 ,, 1 0., 4 c., 1 0.» 2 c M 7 0., X 0 ., 

5 0 ., 3 c., ( 0 ) 8 0 ., 2 c., 1 0 ., 3 c., 4o., l o,, 1 0 ., 2 c., II 0 . * 

#Ut row ; (ft) 2 c., 4 0 ., 4 c,, X 0 *, 2 o., 1 o., 3 0 ,, 4 o., 2 c. 

6 0 ., 3 c., (a) 8 0 ., 2 c., 3 0 ., 3 c., 1 0., 1 c., Uo. , • 

52n<i rdw : (ft) 2 c., 5 0 ., X 2 c., 2 o. ? X twice, 3 o., 3 o.j 3 c., 

(a) 19-o.> 3 c., 1 0 ., 1 0 ., 23 0 . * • / ;V 

53r4 row ; (ft) 2 c.^ 6 a., 1 c., 2 0 *, 3 2 0 ,, 7 0 ., ( a ) 40%. 

54th row : (ft) 2 ©., 10 os, 3 c M 4 0 - 4©., {#) 49 0 . ■ 

55th row: (ft) 2 c^ 11 0 ., 9 c., (») 

56th row : (ft) 2 C., 12 0 ., 7 c., {*) 50 o. 

57th row : 2 c M 13 0 ., 4 <4 57 0 ., 4 e M 13 0 ., 2 c. 

58th to 78th row inclusive : 2 dose square® at each end, and 
tho intermediate all open squares. Finish with two rows of 
double crochet. Two of these pieces aro required. * *• 

Fon the Pointed Piece.— Ab the narrow edging with which 
this is trimmed is added £t the sides, thq piece itself is not so 
Wide as that already given. Make a chain of 268 stitches, and 
Work one row in d.c. 

Tho second is also Worked in d.c., but diminished two squares 
at each end, thus begin on th# second d.c. stitch, slip 2, s.o. 2, 
d.c. till you come to within five of the ond, then s.c. 2, slip 2. 

Decrease the next and all succeeding rows on© square at each 
ond, by working on the first four d.c. stitohea of the row 1 Blip, 
2 s.e.,1 d.o., after which three more d.c., the other end being 
made to correspond. 

Tho row bui needing tho two of d.o. is entirely in open square 
crochet, except, these 7 stitches at tho ends. y t 

4th row: (ft) 1 slip, 2 s.c., 4 d.c., 31 open squares* 3 dfcse, 4 
open, (a) 3 close. (Observe that in this .and all the fojSSwing 
rows, the first open square comes over the second of tho pre- 
ceding lino. Tho first and last 7 stitches ore not mentioned, as 
* Ley occur in every row.) 

5th row : (ft) 28 o., 2 i\, 3 o., 1 c., 2 0., 1 c., («) 3 & 

Oth row ; (ft) 24 <>., 3 e., 6 0 ., ] 0 ., 1 0., 1 0., (<*} 3 0 . 

7th row : (ft) 23 0 ., 1 c*, 9 o., 1 c., 1 0 ., ( 0 ) 3 cf. ' 

8th row : 21 0 -, 1 c., 27 0 ., 1 C., 21 o. 

9tli row- : Hero the initial begins. I havo chosen an M as 
being a, common letter; any other may be substituted; caw being 
taken to place it in tho exact centre of the spoqu indipated be- 
tween the brackets. 19 <>., 1 c. (7 o., 1 c., 2 0 ., 2 d.i 3 o*, 3 c., 
11 o.), 1 c., 19 0 . 

10th row . 12 0 ., 3 0 ., 3 o.,^ c. (8 o., 3 c., 1 0 ., 1 t. p l a., 2 c., 

2 o., 1 e., 10 o.), 1 c., 3 <>., 3 e., 12 o. ; - 

11th row: 10 o, f 1 0 ., 8 o., 1 c., 1 o., t c. (10 X 3 0 ., 

2 c., X twice, 10 o.), 1 r„, 1 o., 1 c., 3 0 ., 1 c., i9,0 v v '.l 

12th fow ; 9 0 ., X 1 dose, 2 o., X twice, 1 '* 

2 c., 1 0 ., 1 it, 1 o„ 3 c., 9 0 .), t e., * 2 0 ., 1 c., 



V 2 2 0 . 

9 0 . * 

p 2 e., 


12 0 .), 


13th row : 9 0 ., 1 c., 3 o,, 1 c. (11 0 ., 2 e., 2 0 *$ 

11 o.), 1 c., 3 o., 1 n., 9 0 . 

14th row : 9 0 ., 3 c., (12 0 ., X 2 c., 2 0 ., X t: 

3 c., 9 0 . 

15th row ; 8 0 ., 3 c. (12 0 ., 2 c., 1 0 *, 8 c., 2 ©^1 0 ., 1 c., 

11 o.) 3 0 ., 8 i>. T. ; 

IGth tow : 6 o., 1 0 .. 3 0 ., 1 c. (11 0., X 2 c,,.$ O.Af twicOj 
2 c., 12i«.), 1 c., 3 0 ., 1 c., 6 0 . * 


17th row : 4 0 ., X 1 «-» 9 0 ., X twice, 1 0 . 


2 <b, 2 0 ., 


i o. ? X e.j 1 0 ., 2 0 .* 2 of 
k, 2*©., 2 Oi| 5 0 ., 5 0 .* 


■ 2 c * ! °r 


42nd row ; (ft) 2 0., 2 a., 
,2 c., 


q., 3 o.} 1 


44th row : (ft) 2 
G o., 2 c;., 1 0 ., 4 


, % 0., 2 0., 1 

(a) 2 a.* 1 ^ v 


%; \ ®., 2 c.,:i ©j * ** 
% T 0 ., 1 3\e.,‘ 4 3 o.» i 

A, x 0 ., 8 0 ., i 0 *, t c., 5 d; 


2 c., 1 o., 6 c., U) 2o., 

4Srdrow: (fth 2 c., 

2 C., 1 0., 4 C., 3 0., (<Ij m vtf * * w*j v*, # v«, wu# 



a . c, > 2 ft* 8 

^ 


4oth row : (ft) 2 c., 2 % 2 , r , . , r . 

c. t (a) 3 0 ., 2 c., 1 0 ., 4%,, X X X ©.* X * 

Ith r( * 


7 ^ , . r .. rr ,t-h*’ji Ae«* 

45th row: (ft) x*2 ®., 2 Wx * 3 0., 9 X c», 

2 0., 2 c., (a) 4 0., 2 c., 1 0., 3 •«, # i 0.* 3 0., * |r% 2 0., 2 c., 
7 o. , 

47th ro ^J ft) 2 c, 3 0 ,, 1 2 o M 3 o., 1 o. f t o , 9 1 o., f o,* 


2 e., 3 0 ., 1 Ci, 11 0 .) * 1 closo, 2 0 ., ** twice, l c„ 4 o* 

18th row : X 3 o., 1 c., X twice, 1 0 ., I 0 , (7 o Ti 1<L X 2 o., 
2 c., X twice, 1 o., 1 c., 2 0 ., 1 e., 10 0 .), 1 0., 1 0 ., X I c., 1 
X twice, 

19th row : 3 o.,45 0 ., 3 o., 1 0 . (7 tt., 4 c., 2 o., 2 c., 2 0 ., 1 c., 
2 0 ., 3 c., 0 0 .), 1 <•., 3 o., 3 c., 3 0 . 

20th row : 8 0 ., I e. (8 0 .. 2 c., 2 o., 2 e., 4 0 ., 3 c,, 2 0 ., I 0 ., 
5 0 .), 1 c. 8 0 . This is the last row of the letter. 

21st row ; 8 0 ., 1 c*, 27 0 ., 1 c., 8 0 . 

22nd row : (5) 8 0 ., 1 9 0 ., I c., 1 0 ,, ( 0 ) 3*c. 

23rii row: (ft) 7 <)., 3 c., 6 0 ., I o„ 1 o., 1 c., (<t) 3 0 . 

24th row: (ft) 9 0 ., 2 n„ 3 0 ., 1 c.,'2o*, 1 c,, (<*^8 / 

25th row : (ft; 10 0 ., 8 c., 4.o,, (^f) 3 c* 

, f . 26th row : Open square imtiML exeept the ends. ’</,,■ 
y 27th: All d.c. ”, 

It will b® remomhored that when the letters ft# a. occur, the 
stitches between Sr® to b® repeated backum'da, thojp Mowing the 
a being the centre of %e lino, whether fownr many. 

The knitted edgings for. trimming this Sachet jgo Fken »®pa- 
rntelp; tho narrow' one trims tho point, sewed to 

the tup of on® of th»; squares ; the two aqtmt^ .inre then sewed 
together at the bwkvtt and side®, and the wAft laco goes all 
The whole la lined with If^^ gmghSk 

# ENTTTHD I*4€E, 

(m Mmming the ToOet BMhet.) 

MatkeUIs/ — K nitt&g cotton, No. 20 ; knitting needles, No* 18* 
Cast on twelve stitches, and knit on# plain roy. 



THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


Knit 2, together, X toiw, 

knit Sttoeheh, halt 2 together, naln^Uat 8. . 

2nd: Xi Ap. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. 2, p.«. { . Jj , 

JW-* JL 2, X«*ttA* k 2 1. X twice, k " ; A ^ 

' «hi %,%, a. 27k. -2 1., k l,ka t, m.2, k 2 1, > IF? ^ 
• «hs JL8, X ou4 r k 2 tyx twtoe, k 8, p» 1, k.A, » #Vfe 

' i X* 4, ffc. 2 1, k. 3 0 p. 

7«t:X.-«,XW.l,k2t., X twice, k 2 t., m. 2, Iflfctfiftt, 
k2i,,to.2,k2t.,kl. ' '“I.' 


KAEBOW SDOOtO. 


t 1 ' ’ , (Jfcr the Potottf&e Sachet.) 

MobB €wt on MY?n 

* ■# 

istiW i K»&3, sudtb^y' wake 4, toftt 2. 

Brd : PlainknittiiLg. v / '• ■- 1 1 s & - 

4th :*X 2, m. 2 , k. '2 tkyl.1^2 hjfaA fc 2 t., k. 1* 

' ’ J rVA •> 6th. : K. 3* 


'JPK - ' 


m. i,*;2k» x 


loth: E. i 


* 2 te, ttfc 2, 

k. 4 1., m. 2, k. 


.,' : ;ji";.;...:: '. j ; ; i : ; i\; ;i !|1: it: ;: [' [ ■?$>*?• 

ijtfl IH a^dlpBUi .#%&* i EH i i RH ■ . ■ ^ 

: : '[tell ;li- i Hiiii Sj®« : hd®® 


3th : K. 6, 

ijin. l r 2 1 1 

k. 4e 

7th: K. \ , 
«k.2 t, m. 2, k. 
2 t., k. 1, k. 2 
t,, m. 2,k. 2t., 

k. i; 

y' t 8th : K. 3, p. 
i k* P- 
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THE WLV8TMATED jEXHIMTOli, 


Mtstfrn m toft? 

ii I Ww $wn<"*© ^ tbd by&k *to» people by tiis entet 

The i^sriby of the M^toa W £uwp M l0at all 
ffifaktifa and iKpae of the yew# awn MmI to 
cakjto^Steg #hilo ho wa* at v»^, and dimflisttied the 

4roy© hint and hie letoiitora Q#t of the district without 
' of man. Afte^tois th© excitement became ©Vflry 

qif ptefe** The heated imagination of thp prqtaicAteca#M 
t$ togas and Omens before their ayes, portenddig the struggle 
that ^w^bouUo taf© ptaec. c Plames of fir© were said to leap 
night^ $itar the battlements of lordly towers. A man in armour 
; ' *#& fn the heavens Sting before a man without amour, 

l, ©orobmod to rouib the ardour of the peasantry, and 

mrtmtofc i^poarances, which at any other time would bavt been 
' o©tt«$dflM unwortlvy o| notice, were IMmd upon as sure oincua of 
yiotory, 

Mopold* about tins time, returned in triumph from an expc di- 
til m against Alsoet, and »woj© to chastise the insolence of tile 
(fotadedet alien The <budal lords aaqounood tluu mention oi 


Joining him, and m ton 
ilOdtetti<ms ©f w ar. The 



L the cantons received fifty- 1 hum 
I were burning With the desire to 
^ wipe iMtt the dk^race of former yftwx and only regretted that, on 
cuijtehs^ fa Vh Uoblb a pastime, they had not enemies moio 
of tbmr swords* ■ 

tFri, Bo&SdiS, Snd tTntorWald Aral rest in Ahns, and calk d upon 
the other nautous to join them. Homo alone h< Id back The 
that cgftjflioifai in the wai Wim distinguished by the frightful alro- 
ulh^s h<iipmittod by the nolijos. lime beusa , a town win eli had 
givcsfl to j$© udhotonSe to the Swiss, was taken by stoim, and all 
who OWI^j^sthe flames wore put to the sword, without distinction 
of Ag#' or scaL Leopold’ » mmy was followed by oatt* ©any tog 
ropchtulwMil!: %iptiaowsrs* 

I flmfr tiw Duh6 A would attach Ztirfah, as h is 

Ud tilU army of the confederates, numbering 
i hh hi), histone d to occupy it, Ho then 
&hi$Mo o? iHiujVh, and ditched his whole foioe 
L%ipt© other unprotected 'cantons The Swiss 
w protection of the and followed 

i 0f $vfa) fa 13ttb, they total up their position m a 
lofl^o^paoh. 

fa the attd# ifith hi© splendid cavalry and 
4^&pn«gd chiefly of rmtw**, or strolling 
ilniith of Itajlp©* On arriving at the /not bf the 
* gnd gave their hotocs to their squires, 
fa ted#tty •fashion against 

t jgfMKmtofl by the two armies was striking. 

mostly aaythus, dubs, or ©tom# 
ItM^qKi Vipibm the Weapon* of jMr 
jtffohjN& feftteflpd to ttotfr loft «•$*> fa 
©#4 &y nfltobcrad in all outy 

, On tho ,fcd)ifra$y, were meed in tdi el froto head ^ 
wuiihod onward, foiu thousand strong, then " 
weapon© glimctog in ^ the sun, and their gilt* ht Imots glittering 
hrigh!% in u the pomp, and pride, and circumsianr o of glorious 
WW'At*W$r JP^»te4 urray that might well sluice toiror intq» 
w \*m fearless than the baxd> ikountamuib who 
nwo^dwpfmiaet. But tho baXtlo is not to the strong oloue , 
it is to w^Ilant, -tho active, tho hf hvo % and tho tesult of tl^s 
was a iuafunoo of what may b© ^i> voU by stumg aims 

fawM thm^fa mtp a Siimed phalanx the 
sp(uj^# Ufa flwnrth lni^tk projecting Kwuoifeot m front, aurf thus 
advan©<m to a&o dttaok* % Boron do Hasonbourg, 4 mj 
j ien«o4 waw*tor, feared the dwtormina 4 ^m of tho Swiss, and #4* 
vi * d tho duAco to pond tor 0 reaotVe which hekad ^left lw»hpuh nSar 
tfniich 
< \ or, wisl 

1 1 ha©tj ^ , . T 

Hu u soluitatums, <f WiH ioopoiiSf of Austria look on while hi© 
hui ojk aro dj ing top him i STo j I will 4tfun- cmi|u©r or 
on tlu field * ' * J t> *, ♦ / I 

Tim m rushed on to ©»0<H*j©luP With tod c^thw, 

obliged to halt suddenly Worn the w*U kit sto^i whtoto 4$^ 
tMi progn'&s, it was m ^aiu “thdt Iho^ attempted to breek } 


tw< 

•ii 

thr 

bun. .. , 
forest <Wjl 

imm 

bauds, 

liilUNMt 


pei 

Tho,, 
spears j 
onOmto 
ward*u^ 
lumdfpd 
Tlie 
In tot* 



tbiough the dwise ioieStof laine^, heat uml In west were 
flung back blooding and dispirited ^5fho» situation was even y 
moment bocoimng* more perilous the WmgM of the Austu m 
ortoy grftduoiiy advgctoOdt J so Af to fomi ^ concave, and threatened 
to ontfioak an% 'jotted tlgm. Thoy vrm also in niornoo^ 
dread Of tho OniyaX of to attack them m th© u'te 

Tho devotion oione toan ©atM^tote, arfi&jgon the vu*tory. 

Arnold Sti^than do Wtuketried, a native of tho ( Canton of 
Untorwalden— (hw name deserves a ptee© in m<n’« mmuoucs 
through all time) —rushed forward, «hA orytog out, “ l’U open a 
way for you’ too car© o| my and ^SjflK^t! ^witomhnd 
for ovci i” grasped tt number of apeejm fa hi© feme, and forcing 
them together, ^iflhrcd them to pomUrato hi© own «body. Jin 
c ountrymon rushed into the opening with «wnrd and axe, and. tlu 
noble© were routed with frightful ©laujghtor. ubdir tuitiiles* 
squires had fled with tho horse©, and fhob masters, enotindien d 
by their heavy armour, were unable to fly, and ter many a mle 
won' < ut down without wrey* Iji tit© meantime the adv<»>i r 
ol Luiomo, the heron* Gundoldlugaa, tito seaond hoio of tin 
day, was dying of hi® wounds. One Of 1^8 topnfrymen ap- 
proached, and a©kod Aim to entrust to him the tolfllment oi 1 is 
last w ishes. But the subiocto Which at that, moment a^. upu d t 1 m 
thoughts ©f »tim dying, magistrate wore tho liberty and hupping > 
of his country. 44 Tell my follaw^citisenV* ©tdd hfc* in a fain i - 
mg \oioe, “that the tost a<lvio« of Oniiftoldlngon tya© 3tev< i to 
allow any fidtoyo: to omtmu© in ©®en th©4© toto yuu 

This is tlio wish of ©no who prays 
with victory and prosperity /* This 
established tho liber ties of the frwjw 

Of AVinkelnod wc kuowoiotiiingbuf 
words uout have wjno down to us but 
“Suqh a death and such wolds, uniting to 
^fepu^tong a mannoi, paternal affection dnfl 
Suiflcieut to secitic to him a glouous miuioitafeji A t udo iv mo- 
ment over the fountain of Stunt#, tJu« chief town of the canton >t 
UnUTWatoeu, has boon qgweeto d to fan of tin man i ul 

ot the deed. His coat of it&fl was (or atoM tirfo pu'Muud m 
tho Arsenal, and open the W^rslde from Ennomoot, alomlv u»d 
mouldering ohapd, Irnory with age, kuewn es Winkclnul s 
0toip4, stood until tho beginning ©fthe present beniuty. ^ It u n 
a simple and vouorabk W? tiieWara wtoeli ?odi d 



bp mown* (i 
atolvq, uiul 

anil and oi lu 
id gveotoiw, But 
aww hour, in so 
patriotism, «uo 


CKp^tonia wdto totted to u%»rfc. The npbie©,^®^^ 
i«h^t tow^old Jfat td engage personaUy m % ©dpibai, m f i 
/to oh Aorscbaokw u Whoi r was W fam 


Switocrland, m common wim^jt Of propel at too com 

mofteomont of ibe present ec^tuvy, AWy.&to ©ml mm> 
other ridics of the ttcbtoTOmeftto df tho s g|a«do^ ^©n< ration ot a 
pati u>tio people. / k 

Winkoiriod rauks ncs^t to ’Willkte.^^i fa %ii;«i|itimatioii' of tho 
ftwjwi. Hju exploit has been id©V$P$I fa a homely Ml id, 
©m4 W© mem<fcjy to px»#bftood to the ©f ft© l?©opb om ot 

nfa poeto fajm$W^ QT * r m 

y*4y hm fa ^ m Btr.mb too 

f 4 ‘ * Make WayJ£ 

Matle w;i) feu libei'ty, on^dtofli 
4 ‘ 1 1 must not be . this rflay, ^ 

AnniHflates tUo oppr<Jftor*S^W*©t^ 

AH bwltnettujttd is in IhvflSld, 

Slio will not fly, she 
She must not fall j bert^toetefs 
Boro gives hut *ul 

Few were toe MmmmM 
livery 

^Andfiwiiwik. ., 
it 0niyhswBw©toA 

%t m depend 
TWtki 

i Mwmd« fl^tete© 

* ffis&iaiafc'w 
SS,S!S»**« 

SbHrK^*.. 

•* ■'< <*>«> 

Th»‘8*ifr'*»»«i «- BMKiW* won *- 
'»*• JWgftteWKwey I’m* « w. ’ 
that m, wlft w «M?, 




HAGAZlttg PF ART. 




, A# if his dean# fHfafafo top*: ;. r 

Toil Kpeam he ew^pf'itWbin faftrwip ; ^ . 

■' * Make way ■-' 

:to 

’•• ]■ . • 

.-(. And ttwoujrh tho AnotofearptmiBa* itart, '■ 

)W(irt 5 

An *ajr(h|taa<« ooulcl nat ovefthto# 

A to with a Mttrer blow* 

was frpo ; * 

Ijnftdto mode to for Hbofty P* 


flTATl^imm OF PARIS. 

H. to to and dtodor of the principles of 

five trade in Frittu# flto&ti* tho value of the annual product 
of Parisian iadtof #6,534,060 to $55,678,000. Thor© 

are 325 principal hwfasitol.'Of trkdo, and ^^000 masters, each of 
\fliom pay for what ie termed it patent thgt ft, n license to carry 
©n any paiticto trade, the price of whim Roto caries accord- 
ing to tho nllture of rilfi business or profession of the holder. 
There Wd aIsw34»,$W workpeople, -of whopi 201,000 arc men* 

112.000 are Woincn, : and 2$,5a0 children. 

Paris is dlrid^&n 12 ditfrioft, termed nvrandmmmts, The 
1 i r s t : irromliftSeiftc^f ; -in. , which the carriage trade is carried on, 
pi oduecfl to # ,046,000. The i Second amradiasement 

produces third employs 02,000 workmen, pro- 

during £5,038,OO0^p^j fourth gives employment to 21,000 
workmen, prod)pCitgfS2 J 85e,000. The fifth employs 61,000 
people, produ<dh^ ^f0^000. The sixth employs 63,000 work- 
men, and produce £0,322,000. This- \0 arrondigsement is 
especially Parisian. In it to artisan is, as ft wore, a magician, a 
Proteus : he excels in every branch. Tl» .ifw materials used m 
of little value ; it ft the "^hand’goBtiufl of tho Parisian artisan 
which gives a m<m«y vto to m®teriak rntrinsically worthies. 
T< is here that good!/ ,*m — r«n^y . 

1 »ui tons H bm«h©s, esa**, uxritorrift*, j mirf) jtod to 
and a hundft# thousand, pf : iqtouity known , and sought 

after in ovmy of colours for 

painters F*rito industry, as 

d,H,H dm the pearifl, , T&ey are made of 

small globules of a'sah^imee callad “orient# 

«*ssenee, M but v)dx^^j0m^ ,^0 tolas of a small fresh- ' 
Wider hwh, anft^nwd ' yp to* 

Tho to «,OO0 waft-; 

ra(in > mul - K%' wilf «Mr related iUI> 

character to n$t<y'<, Mjm iaadUk*«^t; 

1-era lo.OWj ^182,000,, . £W***fe employe 1 ', 

20.000 The clevwi||(»umb.sm . 


character to tlift'-giilj 
and produces 

here Ij.ood yot)am^:js00 » ( 

20.000 MrorkBUm,|i|^p|f|||; 

10.000 workman i 

which ■ is the gr^t, 

numbers 70,000 

special branches of ;J||mp|i 

Immxo work, to pwfcuAog ; >■ «$$? byihe ffemaho, au4 of :t3btom '^jr ttier mrie. ffr 

.1*703,000 ; ' •*' 1; kli 0m him supply &©\M food^«wl defend ihm, Mid ‘ f 

producing ^ $^0^ , ., whs# they hoive hOcoinc Buffieiontly hardy to Iri^VO ^ 

mul imitation ^ they may bk«imo acquaint'd with tho ‘ 1 

idever workman, .faty • i#.' 'dhucovered a thodband 

dt^riaon of these luxt^Owgi||6jt^«|^-' between 1 its habits atifr those of birds, 

vases, cliandoliors, enpa;'! T I Vris, acts do- , detaiU with which he has furnished us are certainly very 

aervwUy colebratod,; ;* « Tho stioklobaok;’ says he, « has thrf foresight to ooWt^^st 
Paris, despite its gaieties a nuqmr ; ;■ heavily with sand, to prevent its being swt^awayhy ihhw^^ i 

faoturing city thwtI^o4^* , ( lad they, glue togptor the matoriele of sirhich itself is 

population of. wovkpooplp:'fft^'^|^ - .$o As. : ^emp^od, bytoto of fhc ^ucons ' 

per, week. Tha.wm* ^ united 

1H. 4 id. for tt wogan, ^ ,to 'Wl to water 

nurnbcW pmi fin# mdo&i „ immediate Jy aheye%^lft ^ ^d 

l^ofhnc them aril u^nl amt^%, tot , ^ % this toons any 

soaps, 80,000 llis. pf orange pidals, 64^00 ljbs> M>0|0 4o«v^ ; 4 »H*<ot hii» ^TfiW>bich a*o 'i^»Wy cWruotedM once 
3 k, 000 lbs. of jessamine dowers, 32,000 dbg, of violets, 20,000 lb«, ^Hcojiw'looso, and'^etoW, and 4^, totantly darts dnwu, end 
fiftuberet^J^OOO lbs/ of migniohs^e, ahd 16,000 to,oflil^\ ( repairs the defect. During au ^ntiftG mentb # hc is the silo 


lL$. t V " r ,y . h ■ : 1 

:*m»r ' .■;.*. : 

^V' J ’ V ’ ,■■.■*■ :■, ■ • ; ; ' ;, ‘with' priokly bones, ;0bSs0i9£' %|^ ;• >:wftS{;'; a r 

SP* ; ’V . * \ ; !* ’' ] t sort of sealy cuirass extending :*W mb'si 

iuxdnri;- / : ■* 1 , ^emftohl^bout it, however, is^h ;griftf, 

rm*4’« betiri ; raaj^ to its offspring. It constructs a negt 7 fbr -t&m with 

oare, though of course not so mitoh^gg^ihfty^'^s a, bir^ smd for 
^ this purpose carries small pieces Of 

t0 * great distance. j^I these pieces together with ^minute 

p . K ptitfkHc* of sand, it collects into one spei^ aml>jhaving aUow^ 

^ ?' ' * tom to settle at the bottom, it smears them over ‘ with oi 

glutinous excretion, which tfttachcjs thomi finulfi. ■' It 
rUBES OF PARIS. t ^ 3em together by a peculiar movement of the body, frequently 
striking the mass with its pectoral fins, a» if to whether 

idor of the principles of R has acquired the necessary consistency. * V ; „ • 

5 of the annual ptodueft Singularly enough, cacl^ fish labours aiono, find guaj-da its 
to $55, 678,000. Thor© Wtyfk the roost watchful j®fcefy. MufderouA conflicts 
6^000 masters, each of sometimes tto place when two apHbftuf to littiq ordhitots 
*#> f a n license to carry ^»pute tho possession of any of to nee#M% matoieda. Without 
(Jl'ftcomw varies accord- ot h® r totnimont than its mouth; nach ptoes 

Cession of to holder. ot ' woods, of old root^, of sedge, and ’fWffagl thorn icngtharisc, 
topi 264,000 are mmv generally so as if) to m a caivity somewhat Tcsembli^^ ljuly’s 
mttif in shape, the roof bring ttivhed over wfth thc utiHost care, 
t wrandMments, The fln( l the glutinous mass of which wo have l«ifcro spidto, riwaye 

tgc trade is carried on, forming the fcmndatiou. The entrance is al way^frorii abnve, and 

a second ammdiwement the utmost care ft taken to make it as smooth qhd aft ,aym.- ft s 

s 32,000 workmen, pro- possible, bo that to owner may glide in without any’d^l0t^,>^ 

employment to 21,600 Th° tot that it is to mole whicluloes all this, «ftkc* it: oitO of 
fifth employs 61,000 to g^atest anomalies in natural history. .,4qjpig*t ‘tip#“,Wer 

i employs 63,000 work- animals it is the female which forest all to wants ol to ybuj^, 

10 onmidiesement is and provides them With food and shelter, ; to ij^e stickle> 

aft wore, a magician, a back not only fits t*p to dwelling-place, bnt'dai^t 'fM|^||1irT)|i|i 

\Tprr materials used or© m * on nature clothaa him in to gaycri coln^rf, in wb® !p3is- 

*jt to Parisian artftan plays himself at to outran©© of the neet, to' to fAtdw to 

intrinsk'ftlly worthies, deposit thrir eggs in go commodious a man^ioh,; fho Mly, 

^ured— fanoy tomuy, instead of tho ordinary white eolour, assnmfea a rowto hue, and 

fcy> jdftted .wm% f luce, to grey of % bock gives plgqp io blue, oy a soft irf0ptiy green, 

rity town o»d sought As soon as to fish hw toftM' Jti eh '4ft 

riuefton of colours for briUfttft Hvory, it goes in, search of to tout 

f Panto industry, os . toiipto, to induce tom tp faftow him, - 

Is. , They are made of to reccmftrio which he 'to' ’to«: / He ' 

rton ce «dlod u oriental shows tSem to nest, ho enlarges the 1 

to of a small fresh- pushes tom in. As soon as one has icft> ' %» 'djffim ’iibardk' of 

• ■ and the quantity of eggs -Ito 

ywmui to 4i,oao work-'; 1 hsoom^ 1 vef y ^° at ^ ut his to ft' q #1 ■ 'st%' ' 

> 9 ff Wxd? related tq.^dk'to defend them ««|il :$*$#* ’ 
IjM wdrkm%t oi ^ eT flg bes, and even of ^hb »**© to 

fto Swft extremely fond tf 'iMfit 
num-^ • oggvwM^to 

««toya l '. ; , wd .4Mspl<i ’ tom ?« 

fhjcftrto, vatouty^fts that., ^ Ito ‘ ^ ' 
: Xai%, to twelfth, to to piovid© % tltowwoto - ^ 


Sjjg# 

tlkuto ate do- , :" 




per, week. The , avejpge ,IWW and 


• Is. 4 id. for u Wonj&n, 
numbers of persons find emplo,} 


f 
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hoe to 'iW lid to a closer observation. The peculiar blaok appeawncc 
a«ted #Honly against the attacks of Other fishes* but of the, place ^Moh the fishes bad loft first attracted hie' particular 

a ydart W fmmia and unnatural apbdgtes of the parents tdtehfcfon/ Eiamitung more closely, a nest was discovered, in 

"itomffirii*, i'Mk removes the stones .whfiE accumulate at the which were moving a number of little tadpoles. These wero at 

month , Ibjf the zumt. ha enlarges the cpajning, and l?y the Angular first taken for Ike tadpoles of-ftb|m.' : |hd^ totest thd IttachnmatiSf 

• vjOliRDitiiiss of hfe fkndi and fln& he changes and purifies the yater the old fishes to the sjpit, ' ' i; ttk3k ..«w»o pwdfcs to’ex- 

‘ in Ihe neighbourhood ; and, ifi short, he never relaxes his tender porimont upon them. PauSIngfOrU iCwmifintes, the t^o fitmos 

care of the youdg until they are fully able to provide for them- returned slowly and cautiously, locking anxiously ■tovrardej' the 

a^lv*fli" ’ V* ! nest to see if it had been disturbed. Thbjr approached id within 



• ■ ■ ( r ’ ■ 

At the inerting of the American Association at New Haven, 
Prdfbmor Agassis made an interesting communication bn the 
“ care which certain fishes taty of thefr young/* After referring 
to the general disbelief with which stories of fishes taking care 
‘of their yoin^hhve been ho farted that rece^y^h^b 

Maine, he vwwJJ obeoiro HuJa^ionS of a oouploiitf ^l^ish, 

which at his approach left theshore suddenly 

deeper water, this movement being several tithes thjwtoted* he 


• O * 




’six dr oight feot of where he#t«^''^t^ Wefe evidently not in 
scroll <rf food , arid ha teotttto dWfriWiM ttp'Afcy were waking 
the protoctiottflftho f dimR? J limgD *«ij8B»>^ir0wn-T«lwate<ny into 
Up midffieof ttetwfct, kf&S&^^fces^reWnied to it, only 

*«ht.*jw»ftvS«y^wwW>ly 
returned t<x' Ad^tpotwithie or 'Amin minutes afterwards 
1 r j~ tnitr fspaated^br Ao • feortb and fifth tinea, wiA the 
eatne M*Mfe ;J lk^ : n«atln#' : iit ,ii a dajmeteton among the wator 1 

Taints 1 .''- •' .-■« ' V* •*, 

* ’ . .*/' *i ; * , .^.\kvj * 4 «* > 



(Froiii « Fabiiinp bp Jl 4 Jordan .) 


would prescribe in ■% fow 1 Til© military cadet, 

who is known ^XcmgI < ' iyv the 

college, all at once W^eld, general 


propounds a point of o fi[ , v __ 

what it is commonly tfoight ip the books. THe beet scholar in 
the whole school, the top of tho class and the pot of the mast*, 
casts down his eyes when, at some Chris tofts show-day, a quiet* 
looking man in Spectacles inquires of him respecting some Greek 
root. And thus it is With all of ns . Pridoouiaol vea as we will 
on our knowledge and experience, w*e are certain to find some one 
who knows better thin we. just pq$*Jtye~y«^ posrifte, 

we repeat— that oven the examiners themselves might he puzzled 
wore they submitted to a.$ke ordeal* ^ust possible that the oty& 
pilot, who knows every rope of the ship, can tidkleamedfy of her 
“lines’’ and “point!,” and is capable of holding forth for an hour 
,w at a time on all matters of seamanship, would panto ifqu^iioned 
about affairs not pertaining to his profession j nay, not only pos- 
sible, but ^rS;|ikoly indeed. Thihfcriageua book toour pioturc. 

1 # ' w‘ 
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globe and maps, tho inkstand add books, ihe irnpromptu table— on 
Which an old sail does duty for idoth-r-the rough seats, the homely 
waUa^and the timber roof of the v apartment, lire all in character. 
Upon the success of the manoeuvre concerning which the pifot is 
questioning tho youthful group, may depend, som# day, petjppe, 
the livos of themselves and others ; and who can tell %ow many 
tender feelings may be bound up with tho welfare of those lads ? 
Out upon the wild sea, they arc unknown or forgotten by the 
world. They go and come upon their adventurous voyages, and 
are only so many carriers of merchandise from land" to land. 
Theytgrow up to bo men, and pursue tho soon .career, and we 
take no heed of them ashore. They an paid, Mbr wages, and 
ihoy spend them— the hqw we seldom inquire into— and go to sea 
again, ifut as they sail across the broJd Atlantic, or are idle, 
ice-locked for months together^ in the Tela* seas, it may he that 
thoroare hearts at hamg whibh londly heat for the rough, uncared- 
for sailor. . Society owes him no small debt of gratitude and 
duty. ♦ * « 
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THE YOUNG SAILOR PUZZLED. 


i. Who 


is eaaminh%. bhnt % Well may he be disconcerted when, after his 
drat voyage, he fo fibout “maitfoails” and “ topmasts,” 

« dying. Jf^” SJWri* booms*” “ When a mere tyro is 
examined by a. professor,” says Habelaia, “ it is like running 
down a youdg hara with an experienced hound.” Such an ex- 
amination is enough to disconcert the boldest. There are few of 
who have not, at some period of bur lives, stood in just the 
same predicament asthe ypung sailor-hoy. 1% commoner of 
St. Boldface, who has hummed for his “little go,” stand* abashed 
and puzzled at Vnno Bimple question from his bogowned end 
reverend examiner* JThe medical student, who has Worked hard 
at homo,* and been punctual at “ lectures” for at least the six 
months previous to hfo“ going up,” blades and stammers when 
some oldproetitionmM'an Abcrnethy, for instance— asks him whafr 
he wouU do f and S^ich a coso of dislocation, or what ho 


It appears that a number of youths have name before an old 
pilot, to bo examined by him as to Ihefr profiviehcy in navigation. 
On the one side are the exazmnoi^ hid v # , M other $0 candi- 
dates. If the aspect of tho first is not quite so magisterial,^ it 
might be, the puzzled Took of the young bailor under brial, with 
finger on lip and half-closed eyes, iga sufficient evidence of the 
nature of the examination. And the varied expressions of the 
lads : one attempting to pjompt his friend in a whisper, another 
making inquiry of his follow as to file matter under discussion, 
and a third, in whose whole person — face, hat, body, arms, fogs, 
feet, — is shown but one feeliftg of profound attention is not.tho 
whole a triumph of artistic composition ? The benovolent look of 
the questioner, in which just a shade of raillery peeps out, is well 
contrasted with that of a sitring figure, who appears to view the 
proceedings with considerable interest— just as a father might, 
were his own son standing in the place of the young sailor* The 


m 
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. .. • ' t ■ . KINEMATICS; OK, THE TBANfeFORMA^ION OP ' l MOTION 

f of tfcfc eciOBto of mooih£tiilos wliiiA-oktaJ to the moans 


; direction and Yidhtaty 1 #' one given metim may be 

r into those of oaotW, ft called, by emihont writers 

imbjoet, * SihAatto/* from tt® Orcek verb kinco —* to ^ttt 
in'fcbUon. Thufibt work in, which at^y ' attempt, was made to 
' totiubjotil sy«tomati(ialIy, vm the Thmttum ttaehinarum 
^ Of- LettpOld* ^Wished /n >724. The next important atop was 
made f by Mongo, who delivered lectures on. the subject at the 
JPbtytichnie School, in Jhirtf, in 1 794.t The system adopted by 
+ , this celebrated geometer, was partially modified and published by 
MKi lauuf'nnd Betancourt in 180$, Under the title of “ An Essay* 

, on thb Composition of Machines.” Ampere pointed out the proper 
moto’oA which should bo- pursued in* treating of this subject, in 
hir “Eg&ay on the Philosophy of the Sciences,” published in 
1684. Lectures on Mechahftm, tadudiiig the doctrine of Kinc - 
matins, were for th« first time deliroml in tlie University of 
Cambridge, in 1837, by Itoh^ii Willis, M.A., P.U.S.’ Jacksonian 
lVo%^ofl!fatiumt and Experimental Philosophy, His ingenious 
and views uu this subject have since been published in 

his 44 Principles of Mechanism,” London, 1841. 

As the JAst^monitioncd Author's treatise might ki considered too 
iibtftruSfe Kjr mm-muihf’matiCal Readers, wo shall confine our re- 
marks gud flluatratiohs on this subject chiefly to the system of 
add Bptancourt. According to their views, the 
*>f . tho parts of machines am either ItcetiUmur, Circular , 
or / that is, in, a draught line, in a circle, or m a 

ettree^ jihd. each of those may be continuous or alternate in 
(Urco^^Mhttfc fy uniform or reciprocating. The six motions 
aria% ‘from, 'th» combination admit of being again combined two 
and &*, hi. tWCiily-one different Ways, each motion being sup- 
tioacAM^ to he Combined with itfcolf. The object of every simple 
nmcbjgbad^lttg to wunfcor-charjga or communicate those motions, 

• iho 'wywtcsanattc table will include (hem ati. 

oh t«« rnjMBroxm&rw* or aiu mm. 

MwtiMtoear Motion may bo changed into 
•• *>' i : X. Continuous Eeetfiimwr Motion* 

", ,, „ 2. Altoitxato litK-tilincttr Motion* 

3. Cjmiimmtia Circular Motion* 
fv! 4. Altorimte OircuJar Motion. 

1 5, Continuous Curvilinear Motion. 

#> Atenatc Curvilinear Motion, 
no#' fcVct<&ir Motion may bo changed into 
, Alternate Roctilinoar Motion, 

; • fi* femthmous Circular Motion, 

fi* Attowmto Circular Morion, 
ihi 

£:« y\ IXt'ippW'wviimoar Motion* 

Motion maybe Changed into " 
> 12. Alternate |tofiUlincar Motion. - 

. * 13. Alternate fhwlar Mutton 

ty* Oontitototo CjUrvilmoar Motton 
id* Altorimto CurvUtoaut MotiouT 
1 itif* fteclitinwr MoU&Hmy bo changed into 

ifi. Alternate JWtittacar Motion, 

If, Alternate Circular Motion. • 

( 18, Alternate Curvilinear Motion • 

\ ,—JUertatfc Circular Motion may be changed into 

19. Alternate Circular Motto * . 

20. Alternate Curvilinear Motion. 

\X,^-^d.ttemalc Curvilinear Mtttion may be changed into 

21. Alternate Cur vUineur Motion. 

Erndf of th^sc combinations has also its converse. Thus, in 
Xo, IV ., continuous rectilinear ip.ution may be changed into nlter- 
nate circular motion ; and, oonvciuely, altci’nate circular motion 
may be ehangod inh> continuous rectfUnoar motion ; so that the 
whole number %f possible combinations is thirty-six, rejecting 
‘ lu l^tos. Of many of theso twenty- cmc combinations, however, 
no direct solution can bb given ; hencoi tho authors above men- 
litwied have confined their (dementory pbmbinatioiis to twelve 
disiinct heads* Of these, we {dial! give the most imixjrtant and 
useful. , ” <f /‘ ; , _ ■ *V ■' 1 ^ , ^ * 

To change out eoNtoutw, rtrirfbear mtwa iafe 
IttvU.an i* vffo#taiijr jpa»fing « ««a.ov«t % single fise4 pa]&r. M 
in tliu matotta' bt wiSoV-maSis or l>y %e 
#,v«lom of oorOg a«tt pulley ‘ .to alter dirbetifi «S,d* 

,. ¥ \. ,s . . , v 1 -f ■ 


velocity of a jgiven .r&tftfaear'!^^ 

of vestolb. In tMe ptoiddm 
ployed for drawing h aorito of to a gfven 

straight linn, and known by 

of these w represented -in figures 1, % arid 1 • : ' V ' y ) : ' 

g.L V' 



Fig. 4. 



The ingen ious method by which perfect parallelism and uni >1 < 1 
tension arc preserved in the spinning pf ootjkai and b(A#i threads 
is repitsentcd in Fig. 4.; where . a frame is inofintai|| op., four 
small wheels, carrying two pulleys, W v hosc axlcs are fixed oh it so 
as to work horizonhilly and two cords are placed in a parallel 
position;t(i the direction in which 
the frame is to move, ami pa^s 
round tho pulley* in ihc 
form of the % ; *y that, 

by pushing tho frame or draw- 
ing it back, its partdtoKtuu is 
secured. m 

The inclined plaUb may also ho used to produce ro<dlliiioar 
motion in u dimtion nt right angles to ita base, by securing a 
beam in a vortical position between four or more guido-rolIorH, mi 
that it is free to Hum? vertically, but not- latjeiidly, and upphiug 
a force at the Hck of the plane -nonsidr^-ed then Uh a Wcdgv - to 
urge it in the direction of its base ; this luotloh will then causo 
the beam to rise through a hdght proportional to the space pulsed 
over in (lie horizontal nmtioti. „ 

lb ehanyc a emtmtoow reetttinmt nation '*■ ft wntinmu* nr- 
mdar motion, i# tmmwty ,— ^Thia may bo dfeotod by a rack, or 
straight indented bar, working on a toothed wheel, the Continuous 
rectilineal motion of jtho former producing the oontinnotis circular 
motion of the latter* or conversely. A «tt# passing round n 
wlieel, and turning it by to frfotion on ,|Mf glxxivc m 

which it wofks, wfil attaij^toc taMfi fcfid* the torittanct is 
not .too groat. In cases whfeft Mfito great, a chain 

rni *ng-whoi4 or 8 ro^%b(fr pitas., and toW* -fitth ' totems;, may 
be used. Vbm mestoitt m bxcii^^hi^guins % fi, Wd 7. . 
*%♦* ■ >1 * r K 'mils 
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Thc whccl and axle, the capstan, the jack, the screw and nut, 
arc ajj. solutions of tht^rociju’^al of thia^robhm. the diflyrenti al 
scroW, represented in Fig. 8, is a cylinder divided into three parts, 
of which the two extreme parts -carry two 04ua^ screws* and the 
nAddk' part one whoso thxcad. diffci^lrom that of the othor two 
by a very small T3bp fojm^r tum in twbiixed n’Uts, 

and eohsc^ucutly nrnve by « quantify . equal to theh* thread at 
every torn of the; winch, To tho middle ^cre w jhj attoebed a 
moveable nut, having an ana which ididcs in gto° ve parallel 
to file axis of the cyltador, pft^O winch, thia^ . 

nut moves forward, by a ^...difeWoo between . 

the*thaeada#;to« #d <ho exto«»to screw?- , 

Tho diffetoutod wheel and a#e» acpriescutcd in Fig, 9, is con-. 
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$ owivmted rectUitmr motion into m aUmpaiS "pimtter 
0 m, : fad fai i^lved by a rode and lover 

woik^ ktd^tS^iOr-ii i#fc m&ttx&wi ^torj into winner 
' ‘ ** ' "‘ '*** tyvfaF • ap&oifioatiin df his double-acting 


stoain-i*tt||h|^ -S^r reciprocating motion of the 


v «e>.. 



A mod« of , informing Uu! etmvmo q? this pro- 

* A 1 '• ‘ Tt.1 ’i* ]*...! •-. Tf»r i a 


blow js*repr©aontod in Fig. 10, 
where a double rack, moveable 
a vertical direction, ia supported 
by two email booked lovers, which 
cross, each, .other, and by the luted 
, horizontal axis ot a large -lever 
moveable' round it, .which traverses 
u longitudinal groove in the dou- 
ble rack, produces the transforma- 
tion. The i\yo small hooked 
levers art; movable round their 
centres, which art* attached to the 
great lever. By giving to tho latter 
an alternate circular motion, the 
bar rises and takes a continuous reet dift feay motion. ’ 

The v actual transformation used in machinery consists in trans- 
forming the alternate circular motion, into a continued circular 
motion, by means ol‘ a connecting-rod and crunk ; and the latter 
into a rectilineal motion, by means of 0 rack or a cord winding 
on an axle. 

7b 


0 continuous circular Motion into m alternate recti- 
linear om y md conversely. —This problem is solved by the follow- 
iiig apparatus, reprinted in Fig. 11. A wheel, worked by a 
"nidi, and turning on its centre, carries a pin which slides in 
Ijm groove of a horizontal bar, placed in the form ol the letter T 
on a beam moving yefticalTy between guides, whoso ends aie seem 
in the figure. As the wheel revolves, the pin moves *backwaid 
and forward in the groove of the bar, and raises and depresses the 
beam through the guides in tho same vertical direction. 

Another ‘solution is represented in Fig. 12. A wheel, haying 



wipers <*or curved teeth, 
placed on its circSWorenee, 
is placed in cotuicctM^; w ith 
a stamper,; op vertical beam, 
furnished with a projecting 
shoulder or pin 1 ; and, as tho 
wheel revolves, dhc stamper 
is^ifted by oachwipor, aiSl r 
falls when disengaged from TT 
it ; it is then lifted by the (J 
next wipfer— and ao oil This 
apparatus, *as the figure in- 
dtyate$, is employed for the 
purpose of poundiug Jjard 
nniterials. * 


Fig. 12. 
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Tim curve orilod wr&om furnishes a third solution. If, for 
example, avertiaaUrir, Jfcept in -its position by guides, is requJM 
, to rise and, fall fhiU© /times alternately *f»r every revolution in u 
continuous circular motion, the -axle or ' 
wheel is /provided with three, great sym- 
metrical ejouns, to answer the required tnn- 

pow?* as in Fig in. * 

Instead of the* cardioide, circular eeoon- 
■rtru» arc used^r tl^ same end, as repre- 
■■ Rented in Fig* 14. WithinA circular metal lit 
ring w fitted a dy&ilar^^ capable 

•OfNf^nin^ fws4r '^hk 4h© - 

. v$vitog-»dfc cm its 
^e^dikaa&O Atom 

f ^ ‘ 

f ■ v .. , , * 


tii'Ctod by a shaft and joints with a ‘ v pig. 14. 

/«>d moving in guides. The eccentric > ’ ’ ' 1 - 
motion of the platAuwes the. ring to g 
move alternately ffl opposite direc- 
tions, and tlmfugh a space Stypil to 

twice the distance of the <*4* ifcdn|fc^ ^ f ^ ^ # _ 0 

, or circular J this comtpunica^4» cjiyfpmjph the shaft and joint, 
#a alternate rt^tilincar motion to &Vj &d ;, %luch ‘works the 



mg.. 


An eccentric may bo considered a^ysfce|» Jiff cc^nocting-rod 
and crank, in wliich the caank-arfn m*ire gene- 

rally, a curve which revolves with oxl<V wifeut being con- 
centric to tlvat axle, and producing thc twiafonnation of con- 
tinuoua circular motion in t# alternate roctilinear motion. 

The cordiuidc of Vaucanson, represented in Fig* Id, is a sym- 
metrical eccentric, by means of which the uniform «p>tion of a 
horizontal axle produces g similar alternate one in a vertical rod 
placed in the plane of tho Revolving axle. • 1 

Connecting-rods and cranks are also often used for 


Fig. 


Fig. 15. 





tho transformation of con- 
tinuous circular motion into. 
aUcraato rectilinear, as in 
Fig. U». 

There is an elegant solution 
of this problem founded on a, 
geometrical property of the 
circle, represented in Figs, \ 

17 and 18 ; where the former 
in the front view, and the latter the side view. A an'ialltdothcd 
wh(iul, which is put in motion by a winch, works in tho inferior 

of . an annular Vlibel of 

if?- w - double its diameter. ‘While 

its centre is desm'ibiTig a 
circle round the centre of 
tho btrge whool, tho point 
of its circtmiference , which 
was highest, and in' the 
vertical lint*, at the begin- 
ning of the motion, remains 
always in this vertic&l Jino, 
rising and falling - nltt'f- 
natoly alottg the diameter 
of the great wheel. This is caJJed White’s parallel motion. 

To change one continuous circular motion into anot/ter**-' Tho* 
► * , 

Fig. 

Hg. 10. 
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mill-gecring represented in Fig. 19, the straps and the chains 
v hich transmit the motion of tho principal shaft bf a rm^phiue to 
tho axles and secondary wheels, present frequent examples of this 
transformation. . „ 

An endless cord passed round pulleys placed ^it variuble ,dis ' 
tonccs in the same .plane, and, 
which communicate in tho di- 
rection indicated by' the arrows, 
represented in Fig. 20, the mo- 
tion which ono of them re- 
ceives from any driver, f is 
another example. 

Tho means employod fo 
transmit* with an ogdlu&s cord, 
the, motion of the driver in a 
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to that in 
i moves, is rei^esontod iti 
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Tint g uardian angel has brougbj another human being on earth. 
The infknt is in the aims of the nurse, andthe mother, .with 
} clasped hands, is thanking God that her son has now a ijster. A 
r ‘ . few year* pass by, and they learn their earliSt words. Hapdin 
v ' 1 . ‘ ! ' 1 " hand thay enter eagerly into all the joys and sorrows of thefcage. 

; ;JT^eir fcmt teachings, Measures are 

length the day arrives on whioh ithas 'been decreed bytbeim- - 
v ht^mg laws of smcty that: th«ir paths must separate for evars-*- 

*\ V V ’» , 
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Years ham passed, and left their trtwe 
tUt gwytfr A 1 

Of manhood, October menace ■ , ' v V\ 

of w»o»a , » meaflf’fcanihfr". .■ . 1 v*> 


■ii ■ 


drink deeply df W jdea^ 

Hefcay be eAled ride, to t6 ?f 


let the responsibility be what it will^ ho has need of a clear ligad j every man is for himself, and God Or all. The keen eye 
Ml a stout heart, to listen with patient docility , and to think 1 and tfic strong arm win the laurels. A robust institution is an 
with persevering faithfulness — to avoid the too 1 common erroa of 1 indispensable requisite to suooohs. He who seeks to win fhme oh 
battering that his mission is eit^rtoreno wthO world, or to In- the battled eld, must have a* hand in which ccdd stool will, not 
tent a new mode OfJi&K He has to take it' as he finds It, and the tremble ; and whether on tented Held or in hatta of council, il that 
wisdoip of the aged is ijp teeqh him hpw he cart toil Wonderfully” in one of the host things that can he said 
boat adi^himselflo the circumstances around hka. Jtnd of any man, and it oatfiumtf-he iteid *>f him whose fcame if light 
wfe'ilfc pu*$J&*, hfo ' jfcfcdie*t bj «to$y* he in$*t • endlWfcilo. * •* * * ♦ . * 

stnepgth^.^4 Myhy exercise. ,, great m which' I But what of*her Who was the companion of his careless hoy* 
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hoodf , White Jie Ians gone mil to buffet the billows hf worldly 
ofoHb and turmoil, hot* life has hpen a course of unobtrusive good- 
,U#»n, occupied ,^n tow.* minor fiutieft which lake up tho live* of 
no many womefi, which, us toy require no oftotl, cause no^aug, 
and «hfo no triumph. ( >ur engraving shows her rolling up the 
Heaeied linen, or-oarrymg tofcF&foper to the reapers, .jrnd, dbubl- 
loaa, envying the joys ami duties of tho young mother lit her side, 
The hour of labour iftjmsk ' She has gone into to fields at eventide 
vitjh her companion . They ate thinking-^nd doubtos talking, too, 
—of the “ nearer and dearer ono , stall than all other,” to whom 
her own and her motor** Irfyes hato ao fang, been pointing. He, 
behind her, returning with lus dog and his Moon from to chaw, 
and as he passes lie looks after her. The wishes of toir parents 
will doubtless speedily be fulfilled,, and crowned with “the iosc, 
tho flower of love," they will enter with the .music and the 
dance upon that life which their fathers ate closing in labour und 
sorrow. Not one link drops in tWpFeat chain of human exist- 
ence, hut there is another directly inserted to fill its place. At 
the aidmyf every tomb there isa cradle. For him who does not 
sock earnestly to loam what part ho fills in tho great plans of to 
. Almighty, all ip disappointment ; Init for him who looks upon 
himself a# hut a Hpark <tf the gjuat dbktflial fire', to present and 
the future are full of delightful assurance. 

(hit engravings ate taken from the paintings by Bendomann, 

• which 1 ' adorn tho Throne Boom, of the Koval Kahiee at Dresden. 
,Tho omamehiS, however, do not exist in the originals. All Ucu- 
rlCimiun'M works arc not less remarkable for their simplicity and 
truthfutuess than for the depth arid soundntSH of their philosophy. 

’ A CAllI). 

Wn oiutfoflfi to fooling a strong interest in the condition, intellec- 
tual, moral, and soc ial, of the working clashes. We have done so 
from our very childhood. It is either a* part of our nature, or a 
very early graft upon it. We rejoice in their joye, sorrow over 
their sorrow's, and exult in every fresh proof of their welfare, 
progress, and improvement. It was, 1 here fore, with no small 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction that we looked upon the fol- 
lowing card, which was put into our hand only yesterday : — 

** KiitTt.Kwau/ anij Harrison, Ai.Tintttrx, . 

Bog to inform their friends, nnd agriculturists generally, that 
they have recently purchased 

A POBTAlUiA STEAM TUKAHH1NG MACHINE, 

with which they will bo abb* to perform tlifiir work much more 
expeditiously; and in a very superior manner. They have also 
tip excellent 

HOUSE- COWER MACHINE. . 

K. nmVJl. beg to say that then; very host attention will be given 
1 to those who may favour them with toir commands, and no 
' exertion will he spiirod tv) give the most entire satisfaction. 

January l«jf, 1$52." 

4 Is this the you spoke of ?r we can fancy some superficial 
or apathetic people exclaiming. “ Well, what of it ?" Yes, it is 
the card Wo Spoke* of, and we think much of it. We look upon it \ 
on “ a g£pat fact," almost in itself Md&cient to stamp the year 
lflfi2 with the character of to annm mirabilis, which so many 
persons have been conferring upon it hy anticipation. Lot us 
state the grounds of this opinion, and of to pleasure which we 
derive from it. 

1. Sion yet alive, and, indeed, hardly of nyddle age, can roffcl- 
lect the absolute horror and rage with which tho working dassoB, 
both into manufacturing and agrieiifrtal districts, regarded the 
introduction of machinery into tour several , trades aud callings. 
Thoy <joUBidored steam-power, especially, to be a terrible rival, 

- destined to supersede to human energies ; and, utterly ignorant 
of the new ramifications of Stour and mnpteymont which it 
would develop, rushed hlindly^ipfi with toad'" ferocity, into out- 
rage Which gave us, at one titojj’'*** black aaato" in many a 
county. But t\ll this is* over. Education has boon at work. 


term incognita to most (if opT ^unttymen, and of which ivo intend 
to write at large some day. ' Is it not, then, wo woifid 
satisfactory to hear of such thinga boi^ doii jfetxfi .by . 

twb labourii% m<tn, a Sochitted vi^gb outlie ^$bjui ' 

Trent, in tho remotest qorucr of •• 
like to dropping of water* Bn* 

■ and ntakiijig its way oven in quepto^' wh^:’'wi‘4^p; 'ijfltftfffi'jto 
find it produoitig such substantial /ttiifo, UStfnftd. ? TlSfo , 

thing to talk of and something to boast of, and yir^[ ^c^al^XiA, 
it. There is something nmte delightful to usi^ #&*** , 

tho simple o^nnls of to poor, ton ini all to Startling tota ^^eh 
pour upon us in daily amimulMipn from thd 'v'blg’, 1 hurtling, 
grasping, sUugglifig, fluting World, to vvhich BO to»y ^0 tWr 
excited and uninterrupted attention. We thpfikV 1 ^ ^ Kettle - 
well and Harrison’s Card than of Napoloon’a pi^ddmaiions, 
infinitely more of their Portable Stoain-Thnatolg Miwshifia'tojt 
of his bloo<i-slaincd coup 4’eltil. ■ >v ‘ , * \i ' - 1 ' ■ 

r 2, And, farther, look at the tong in another pmCojf ^isw^ 
What habits of industry and steadiness docs the ability td launeh 
into a speculation befidam on flic part of two agricMtutal 
labourer;^ both young mem, as ycl undf?r to ago of thirty. ■ This 
is not the least pleasing feature of tho matter. ■ a 

moral improvement, as well, as an intellectual Oro, among tho 
workers in the rural districts, which many would have doubted, 
some denied. There is no room for idleness, no room for drink- 
ing, in a case like this. The pubho-hoUso can have had ( no 
channs for such nun as these. Buy by day they must have 
added to their little savings — little at first, until to store grew to 
the point which it has now reached. What was to glory of 
Waterloo to to honest pride with which ihose poor fellows, after 
calculating to cost and to amount of their hoard, gave to order 
for a “ StEam Thrashing Machine." What is the pleasure of 
writing, u We, Nicholas or Francis," to sonic exterminating de- 
cree, compared with the thrilling delight with which these sons 
qf toil would rend 1%ir names in print, in large letters, 
KETTL15WKLL and IIAKKISON. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of gratification that we help to 
embalm nnd immortalize tom in these pages.’ Go on and prosper. 
George fttepheneon hml a less beginning, and so had Joseph 
1‘axton. The n ovld is before yon. Press forward. And to your 
fellow-labourers in that district,- wo are tohl, proverbially an 
industrious race — we sny, “ Go, and do ye likewise," ' We glory 

K. mid 1V S to say that, thofc wry host attention will be pvt n « l thi * * oni: Vhat 11 ** ><• l »® f " woAm B -olaeHes 

Lo those who may favour thorn with their commands, and no when the game shall be played by a whole pack of.thcau. Audi 

‘Xertion will be spared to give to most entire satis ibetion. verily, unless tho signs of tho times, uni e as bright hope docoivo 

January l«jf, 1)^52." hs, it is (Aiming. Tho dawn is iu the eastern eky. Lighter and 

•4 Is this to you spoke of ?P we can fancy some Biiperficial ltehter glows to, morn. TJic* sun eattnot go back upon to dial.' 
w apatlmtic pfeoplo exclaiming. u Well, what of it i” Yes, it is We ])re«s on towards meridian bri^htncRS. It may not ho hore an 

du' card wo Spoke of, and we think much of it. We lookVpon it soon os some mthusioa|s anticipate. But to tendency is in the 

as “ a gp:at fact," almost iu itself Mdfecient to stamp the year right diction. The wave may even lHloadte ttnw and ton, hut 
lflfi2 with the eharaatcr of to annu* mirabilix, which so many it will ofily l>e to a&fknee higher and higher. We ^aarft ''b^lie vers 

porsouw have boon cunferring upon it hy anticipation. Lot us in man’s capabilities, aro certain' to. ih^rjpre^il^t alnce our 

state the grounds of this opinion, and of the pleuaure which we eyes wej*fc first upon his course, and haw an uzc&u&ting' fait h in 

derive from it. fiiturc of his progi-eea. Hi* moral, social, msd/toelloctual 

1. Sion, yet alive, and, indeed, hardly of nyddle age, can roc%l~ advance ia to be wrought out through much tody yptthw l^bonta, 

loot the absolute horror and rage with which tho working oIrhsob, and hitter disappoxntlneutB. But, noYwtojie$fy\^ 

both in to munhlaoturihlj; and agricuHftral districts, regarded tho working for it. The signs and ^flymptamfi of' .'Bueo^^pBaSply 

introduction of inacbinevy into toir Beyeral trades aud callings. around ,ub. Tho#tandard of human cx6cflenco ia 'oos^lllitly in- * 

Thoy qoUBidomd stoam-jKrwer, ospecdaUy, to be a terrible rival, croawd. The high-water .mark qf y<jflterfi»y ia to, lfiw-w»ter ' 

destjH^l to supersede the human •mojgios ; .and, utterly ignorant mark of to-day, Th^ovel rises, ’ PeirkmvlmU. ^taay 

of the new ramificat>on» of itotfr and employment whioli it that tho good work is idow ; we answer tot, at all events it is sure. 

WA>utd dcveloji, rushed blindly, ’With mad" f< trocity . into out- Wo have yot another word te say iu ^connexfon with 

rix$M which gave us, at one ti*mf “ * black aeaixc" in many a ' * <c Card." The Great Lxh&iiioa % bearing its %uite. ^Thq srqofi-; 
county. But i\ll this is* over. ^ Education lias been at work. wn*k for tho Bteam»tbratoig machine of which wd have b^n 

Thought and roflection have come to the rcsouc^uud, by their speaking, was executed by an ingenious mechanic of thorps 


assistant*, comnton sciuso has ascended its throne in tho minds of 
the millions from which it was so long excluded by tho usurper — 
Ignorance. Wo appeal, as a mighty proof -of this position, # to tho 
ferogding Card. Kt'ttlcwcU odd Hanison, by whom it is issued, 
-are no capitalists. /- They are no mechanists. They' aro not even 
Yimnvri*, aqxidu^'to ri,*|itty tliotolvea for their outlay o*n snob fhi* 

/ pdrpvumcnfo by extending j^iMr sphere of action to their leas.<mtcr- 
1 prising ur les^ 1 wealthy hrighbouri. ' They ore, on 
K t,' jpf? ’ hard-working, industritf^us, a^ieultural fobottrotjd, tiring it 
lif ; ’A}thorpe, in thq tile of Astohue, 'i dieteict of Boland, which is a , 


icndcd its throne iu tbp minds of named Kelsey. He came fip, with others lost y^r, tO see the 

0 long excluded by tho usurper — ^bow, and Crowded a whole f^pifeli^eeal^p info to; 

ghty proof of this position, # to tho .wfiieh ho spent in to agriefilturid iripliKndnt 4spariii9to» , 

1 Harrison, by whom it-is issued, then roturned home agonh%lth» fooriWl 'S^Ojo LtW-' 1 

mechanists. Tliey aro not even side of to Atlantic, “a cia®|ce. whi^toyh tojptod 

■fives for their outlay on such ihi- him for .life. Banhbless, to^otofi-.jbsiippy foWtt 

phoro of action to their leaa.<mtcr- . duced -iji', many ' ‘ ■ 

ant ’ They are, cn to Aontoy, schoohaastei', with naanynfohsftWffo'.'? 

, A^culWlfol^^/liri%it SB 1 

rj’h.teHeti of 1, * * v *f t , ' 
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MdDKL OJ?v A NjBW' PRINTING MkoUf^B/^ 


printing, as, hitherto adopted' by tho , 
groat the »i*e of tho* 

'■’’*' * ' ' " y^jsfel^bd/by threo very H^iou^ 
jjPw&mg large fibocts of 
difficulty of providing ma- 
tt to print an extremely Urge, shoot ; 
j^pferit state of the law, which docs not 
9 W 4 p^spapor to bdjMntcd on a sheet containing 
more tb^a certain miifibiir of square indies, without 
l>mn£ charged with anextra stamp duty. Tbe first of 
these difficulties has bocn^uictwsfully overcome, and 
paper ^tui be made of almost any size ; in Tact, tlv* 

Atpaarsi ftplctor exhibited in the Late Exhibition u 
sheet $ paper ^6 inches wide arid 7,300 feet in 
length ! The second difficulty has arisen from the 
fact of ‘ aji extremely'; largo sheet being somewhat 
unmanageable iii the ’machine, in oouteqwoncu Of its 
having tube ‘‘laid on” and “taken off'* by hand. 

These terms will be readily understood by thorn* who k 
haw sew a , shoot of paper printed. And so it lnw 
happened th^, notwithstarniing the legal impedi* 

Tpeut— whicb^ it is expected, willnoOn bo removed — 
and besides the improvements mode in printing 
machines, it had hitherto been found impossible to 
work a much larger shoot than those at present in 
UPC. TbestV difficulties are of course removable , 
and Air. T. Nelson, of Edinburgh, luts invented a 
machine, by which he promises to m oomplish, hv a 
simple process, that which has puzzled so many 
clever heads!. In tho engraving will ho scon n per- 
spective view of lu? working model of a machine for “printing 
paper from tho web, and cutting it up, us soon as printed, into 
pieces of any .required length ” Tho machine “ feeds ” itself, no 
“ layer on” or “taker oil'” being necessary ; and, as paper can he 
made of an indefinite length, it follows that, if tile workmanship 
bo good, a great point baa been gained an the way of olugp and 
expeditious printing. 

Wo will endeavour to explain tiie nwdm opmndi of this clever 
little model, which wus shown in the late Exhibit ioi,, by the uwi 
of a pair of simple diagranlh The web of paper is first ted from 
tho roll 0 (at . tho loft in the per- 
spective engraving) to the printing 
^cylinders, B A, beneath wliieh, on 
the part which .corresponds with tho 
hod of the ordinary press, the type 
forme Ond inking apparatus. 1 - The* 
paper th(jn, having takou tho im- 
])i esaipp. frpw tho typo, passes be- 
U\ ecu B aud G, whore it is partially 
( divjdod into shoots by a cutter fixed 
on the oylfndeafB. In revolving, 
the cutting , kniib proves into a slip 
of gutta,p©rcba fixed on the cylinder 
PWmgi eomos In 
C ^ftjh.tke knife at 

■ being only perforated, as 

shown in^e^uiallor diagram Tho 
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complete separation of tho papei into .sheets is finally effected. A 
simple arrangement of screws enables the superintondont of tho 
mnehino to adjust the cutting-knives to any required length of 
paper, and a board with raised sides receives the printed sheets, 
and arranges them into regular piles, ready for drying and ware- 
housing. Tho machine can of course he driven by* either hand hr 
steam power ; and wo btdiovo that the proprietors have worked 
ono constructed on this principle at the rate of 5,000 sheets an 
hour. At tliis extreme speed there is, however, danger of the typo 
“ setting off” — tli at is, the impression from the yet undried sheet 
appearing on its neighbour. Tho same amount of work 
Could he produced by passing two Webs of paper through the . 
machine at one time ; each to he printed on one side only. 

A very slight alteration of the machine w<>uld*eflocfc tliis. 

\\ r o arc unwilling 
to hazard an 
opinion on a roa- 
Chino like this, 
which is evidently 
capable of great 
improvements, but 
we think that it 
ndght ho bought 
jnto operation in 





«r jsttafled upwards to tho p|S* ‘ d(f cy •• 

1:? Whmto if la.Tu»rf i n.t 1 a. ..nritited am nthor «S 


tiio other aide. 

, iV „_ pMsfp flat band H, and k caught by thp rollers 

jBf j?* ;‘ 0«i‘|j(«fe v aro' affixed a pair of. cutting knitea, by whfeh tho 


newspaper printing with some degree' of success. Its groat 
recommendation is its simplicity. It is patented, and might 
bo easily adapted to jaunt cotton cloths. Of course, in this 
case, the CUtting-imiYes would ho dispensed with. 

Tho •|^Bnt advances whi tii have of late 
years beon»ma<le in the education of the 
people, and tho vast accession to the numbers 
of the 44 reading public,” have caused a 
similar activity in tho eoiyluctora of tho 
public press, About 6C years ago the Tktm 
newspaper was a sheet not much larger than 
« single p ago of that paper now, with no 
leading article^ and but'half-a-dozcn adver- 
• *tismuenta. The firstsstcam-priutingmachino 

Was used at the $mca office. Everything has progressed with 
regard* to printing. “Well may tho press 1)0 said, to form a fourth 
instate, for its iriilucnct? i« more extensive and moro poworfuHhan 
that of any cwyrued monarch iii t^ wprld. 
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THfe INFLUENCE OF TASTE IN DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
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— not value in the sense of money worth, but as regards write 

m _ ussdntial worth aa evidences of hig*h taster Thus the «ia of 

judgment would see 
but little beauty in 
, those highly-coloured 
* end grotesquely pat- 
terned carpets hung 
from thcr girders, in 
whioh flowers and 
fruit luxuriated with 
outr€ animals and im- 
possible geometrical 
rfu ^mV»T>»»tirm« T Ttr, d- 
^lost counties® in- 
stances was this false 
taste exhibited* In 
Iona p3a5% $pok the 
fbrtn so 

overloaded with scroll- 
work and figures— 
young ladies bearing 
glass globes of "light 
in their hands, deli- 
cate looking boys 
standing beneath loads 
of meted work Wliioh 
would have crfcshed an 
Atlas, and conglome- 
rations of fruit, flow- 
ers, and parf&b — that 
the eye tired itself in 
attempting to convey 
an adequate idea to 
the mind. Again, this 
false taste crept slily 
into objects m hose 
gieat size won for 
ttfran a degree of un- 
usual admiration and 
regard. In the Coal- 
brookdale Dome, for 
instance, the effect of 
John Bell's ” Eagle 
Slayer ** wa a lessened 
materially bythefsrt 
of the eagle itself ap- 
pearing above, Affixed 
to ttyo roof, and with 
the arrow of the 
Wdid r sticking in its 

m 


comfort of the people 
r$Wmt Exhibition. 

wa%4« drips* a me- 
diu^ mmorior to any 
that * vfce worid had 
hithertp witnessed 
whereby the art-know- 
ledge of Various minds 
was brought mto 
visible cacitaef. There 
the productions 0f na- 
tions of whioh we had 
previously but a tradi- 
tionary or Wok kfeow* 
ledge, were {placed side 
by side with the more 
finished specimens of 
a higher class of art- 
ists , and an oppor- 
tunity was given to 
manufacturers to study 
the works of stranger 
hands which may pos- 
sibly never occur 
again. 

It is not alone in 
the higher and more 
ambitious efforts of 
the artist tHht n taste 
tor beautiful forms 
and chaste ©menu nlu- 
tion is appan nt In 
tb© humblest appli- 
ances of domestic life 
its mamfeptutions are 
equally important A 
love of graceful forms 
and beautiful colours 
is inherent *in man- 
kind. We may train 
it in the rude efforts of 
the untutored savage, 
no less than in the 
gorgeous jmagmficetKe 
which marked the 
revival of classical art 
in the beginning of 
the 13th century— a 
stylo we recognise by 
tb© French re* 

mtttmee Tho vfiitiu 1 
to the Crystal Palace 
may remember, amid 
the vast assemblage of 
objects presented to 
his gaze, soVno few 
which struck his fancy 
and impressed his 
mind by their graco of 
'outline and fitness of 
purpose , while, on 
the other hand, he 
may have been pained 
to witness elaborate 
workmanship and pro-' 
fusion of ornament be- 
stowed on < others, 
Which of themselves 
possessed little, value 




Gonrre cauinst iff espon wood, h» xaul lazsrtaa JuA> w, vbwwa. 
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nation; and tho spec- 
tator wondered that re 
piercing a look and so 
vigorous sen am was 
necessary to bring 
down the bird from so 
short a distances in 
another piece the cor- 
rect eye was attended 
by the introduction of 
\$vid colours in flarai* 
* toe and cabinet Woihs: 
t^for instance, thepic- 
tobso^inappnqoia^dy 
introduced in 8W> 
gr rif carved sshlsei 
-41 atrml^specimen 




AND MAGAZINE OF ART. 
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of AiU ^3k^«ii»aout«ld« the Gobelin and Sevrfcs room. The 
djbttrM Ming visitor eouU no^ &4 to bare remarked these and 
floaty other evidences of bad taste at the Great Exhibition ; to 
sty nothing of tables, chairs, pianos, and so forth, overloaded 
l^hi and metallic ornament; mirrors which rfere mado'fo 


if their taste deoides qufoldy, it d dwaya im^ i 
and their quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, 
and not to any sudden irradiation/’ Hou( true is this sentence 
none who have had the slightest experience in i^e arts, or haVe 
turned their reading to proper account, will for a moment ques* 



do service as toilet-tables , fire-grates m which tho firo ilsclf was 
the least important part, bronzes and flower-stands, centio-piccea 
and vases, porcelain and iron work, in whioh the superabundance 
of ornamentaSttdn — inappropriate, and therefore unnecessary, — 
i more particularly observable. * 


To return, however, to the main bwte, stys 

Burks, u is improved exactly as we by 

oxtendfog our knowledge, by a steady tytyf 
and by frequent exercise, They wh 


tion. The love of ornament is inherent , but the power of dis- 
tinguishing the beautiful from tKo mere gaudy, the tiuo from the 
false, the valuable from tho meretricious, is only to be acquired 
by study and perseverance, No man is of himself a good judge 
of pictures or statuary, though all men can und< stand that 
which appeals to tho understanding, the feelings, or «he passion*, 
through the medium of the cyo. The love of ornament — or, 
rather, the taste for the beautiful is a necessity ot our common 
nature , and if the universal wapt can bo supplied With a fo e 
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rotfutd to success, by so much are the pttmucfs in 

td&moe Of they who contribute wfftty to tie hixunca of tic 
wealthy and refined. In the early history of manufactures, mo* 
euamcal flints* ^ tho firdt object sought , but fts society advarn c s, 
HtefonWAat iho more uses of apai- 
ttteujir 8t#ie arc not snfficwnt to 
m 0 &f life restless nnpulees c of either 
designer or purchaser There must be 
W the first requisite, fitness 
W »wpo«hs of lifo, & degree of 
eltgpnpe which attracts "the eye and 
convey* it pleasing impression to fta 

mi4 

Th^ ancients wore well aware f of 
this yearning after the beautiful, and 
they therefore decorated their uths 
with atifruaiy and imposing buildings, 
and placed within their houses and 
their temples paintifigs and other ob- 
jects likely to prove attractive from 
their specialities of form or ireatim nt 
A feOlmg ih favour of the purer i n j >5 - 
meats of the senses om 0 awakened 
must ne(^s8arilv have, required new 
stimulants. The apped-ito growmg 
keener for this intellectual food* the m 
ventive powers of the mind were more 
and more toted io produce objects 
which should satisfy the rcquiu merits 
of the many; and hence arose those 
aits which In after ngds became the 
pride and glory of the past Oonfim d 
to no p( oplef or spot of (ftrth, the task 
for the beautiful in form and <ohmr 
permeates every cornu of the habit- 
able globe , and thus tin visit n to the 
Exhibiting teunel lumsblf no Its* grajtl- 
flod in ■'tjowing the carving® of j\ew 
Zetdapd,' the paintings of tin 1 astern 
Archipelago, the mckluaa and modi Is 

of Tasmania, and the cloths ami tank Is of Indi 1, than jji gi m* 
on the fiowored silks ot ) ranee, the hionris anl plnlosopl j ul 
instruments* of Germany, tho tools uu] iron woik of Belgium, 
tho domestic appliances and phelogrnphs of (he 1 uteri Sinks, 
* or the statuary and 
furniture Ot Atfftti ia 

Of these lm 
pre sent several spe lu- 
mens. Much hi* 
been said and writ- 
ten abouk tho Aus- 
trian furniture ot 
Carl Lcistlei and 
San, and much may 

still bo Ml* bMb in 

■*“ 

of the 
collection 

by them* One set 
of wnfeers have 
spoken of thch con- 
trihstitions as nyn cry 
reaper t excellent and 
ntoproahbable-o an- 
other have oon- 
donmod them as out- 
rageous in Jbrrii, de- 
ficient in taste, and 
wanting in fitness. 

Some have gone into 
raptures wh 





As a ^fcole, perhaps, no finor 1 1 

woik was over brought togothex, A 
dining-room, drawing-room, howtos, Wtik*. 

iupisbed m^Lhe luxurious manner 4$ the Awstjdah 

* a gh^ wo* thus g W 

Englishmen of the domestic hawt# of 
the highest (dosses ip ft great 
t injure. A portion of the 
the ( orvod gothic bookcase and ehaifa 
m »uttc ~~ were deigned expressly w% 
* and presented tv*, Hot Majesty by 
Emperor of Austria , 

AS sjf^mens of firsterate workman- 
ship the furniture of •Leastler may bo 
esteemed, as a whole, the best in the 
Crystal Palace , though exeejj&twu 
migkit, in someAgtocQS, bo Wm* *g 
the designs a* befeg 

of too id tnr aWji^r’Comphcated a Cha- 
racter, But it must be remembered, 
m aneww to **g|e»tian r thfti 

the ebaWnd tabhw for 

the wealthiest to 4t hp^dnd fti * 

In the primary foims minted by the 
(Icsignoi, regard has been paid to the 
style of a^hiteetgio oi the rooms in 
which tho objects Wire intended to bo 
placed— tho gothic ox pointed and geo- 
metry al, o,nd the nmtistmw, or ft earn- 
hi nation of all other ftyic* prcdomi- 
jialmg* This left Ample margin ter 
ohborato ornamentation and ebetec- 
(erratic ditul, 'Uyl -so wc fihd Scroll 
ind shell and flowci repeated till a >SSt 
\uilttA ot 1 h ftsiug forma 
i (M thr rnstmal of -wliuh the maio- 
ritj oi these olvjcds is ( ojwlTuc t( (1 a 
w ore! may be said m passing. In the 
vaai an put ot Austria oxilt ihanenao 
toieafs which furnish largo quttntitxe a 
f w od of alme>st ovei) dcs jiplion Th# t ommonoi sorts aro 
iH(d ( )i i janufm tunng purposcb tinu fuel, uhilo tho finer kinds 
me <( aside i\ luatvelj for 1 lu me ot Iho < abinot-mokcr and 
culver I lie he intiful l»rown /ebia w *od, of whuh the majonty 

Of Lowti^M fuipr 
turo u x onhtructpd, 
is capable of reviv- 
ing a high degree of 
polish, and te <»n- 
sidcrod o$ XXK W way 
Interior til fp^ftvv 
one* and jfefwW 
qualities to Spanish 
mahogany i^oso- 






persons,' " vhfis othnft have dadi#o4 tijW ^ 
dintvs^out could find no plftec fhrtimiVfijjgsl' 1 
,'>f % mnltipbcity df ti» ibgs and tho 

The wuth,d*t may tie, Ite* opinums, 

* V 


<amcdo^toagr*m ' 
extent in tho ritica * 
of Vionaftt 
Mh**, m 

a -varl<«4» mm 

tftfturel cs^M#. " 

*** * *raC’- 

increnMni: 

. etoployswai to *'> 
largo norfibh of 
W dwtifa* imj!* wwmfecturtny 
' «»t d«unuW«« df/fiwnlfctKi ft» )mW« ®M ■ 

m *& asm^ 

MlWiporOto at % »«eM oF1B» Au4ri^ M| , . 
St ot typtyto ut«i«»d« jqinfetnitw , 


H * 



the extent <rf this branch of 

■/ iwr .r _ ?>y , * fit ;3h^fW*6l^0 to the export tables of ■ 

;/<Fht4 ; l$4$,.ib' pitpA d«ckr©4 valne of the exports of 
^bjotojari^^ 'tot. ct#*, shovels, raXes, wheel- 
gardening looll, amounted to a yearly average of 


’ p thafifyand various Xftiolee of .luxury and utility exhibited in 
IpfyfMv? dteoovered a decided advance in taste and design. 
The io&d Of the 19ih century is no longer satisfied with the 
. crudities bf mere fitness; it must have beauty superseded. If 
■Wwdtfrft hayo the people to value and appreciate our social in- 
stifhtions, Vo must not neglect the minor 'appliances of life. Tho 


gpaceiul outline ;*|A piece of '&dlnai^ attd tho apprti** 
priate decoration of a cheap domertfyr^ must have a ten- 
dency to refine and civilise tho minds 6f even tho uneducated ; 
and the more wo study to make art*ujanufaotuir^ popular— tlfe 
more we bring the elegances of life into the housed oLthe people 
— the more we endeavour to familiarise ifi© public mpd with the. 
Standards of excellenoo as they hav^ descended toxMf from Egypt, 
and Rome, and Greece, and India— the wore we d0vUdp 4he 
genius of our artistH and tho talent of ouF workmen, by so lunch 
the more do we increase the roaterlqj comforts of the niilUotis— , 
by so much the more do wo elevate their,. characters and onlorgo 
their minds. We shall resume this subject* 


THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


;v for a bassinet.* 

t , J^ATW cottons Nos. >8 and Vl ; 8 az. of bluo 
beads, r!ith«W'4argar^|It||rsec(i ; cvochokhooks Nos. 17 and 18. 

The centre of tlio doUnterpane is wade in diamonds, with small 
pieces at thpodaM, merely to fill in tbo parts whevo tho diamonds 
leave ^ whole into a solid, square. It is done 

in tdbb^d, 1 i; Ribbed crochet is so called from tho work 

having tfco ap^gumioe of •ridges. It is worked backwards and 
forwards tkhs^lhQ top of a row of crotchet, whether m\, d.e., 
or t.o., presents on appearance of chain -stitoh. In* working 
ribbed crochet, take up always tbut side of tho chain wliieh is 
farthest; from ' you. The middle of tbo counterpane is done in - 
knitting’- cotton No, 10 V (wochct«hook No, 17. 

Fob! Vue Diamonds. — (A) Make 2 eh., miss 1, 3 s.c. in tbo 
first dh; 

Snd rdw; Tmnthpwork; 1 <ih., 1 s.c. in one, 3 s.c, in next, 
ls.c.iUtJtird, . 

3rd row : Turn, l <*,, 2 s.c. in seoond, 3 s.c. in rtoxt, 2 e e. in 
twoVflfet*' s 

Thus ybu proceed, burning the work at the end of every row, 
working T s.c. in every one but tho middle stitoh, in which you 
work 3, until you have made 15 ribs, and the row has 61 stitches, 
a chain-stitch being made at tho beginnm^of every row. 

Now make 3 eh., on turning, and work 3 d.e. in tho first 
stitch, X , mi«« 2. 3 d.o. in third, X 9* times, miss 1, 3 d.o. in 
second, 1 oh., miHs l. (which should be at the point), 3 d.e. in 
second, miss 1, ■ 3 d.o. in. second, * miss 2, 3 d.e. in third, * l> 
times. Tina completes the row, tho last 3 d.o. coming on the 
last stitch. ’ *, 

Turn, X 5 ch., d.o. between the sets of 3 d.e. of the last row, 
y( to tbo end ; *-«*/ only at the last. * 

Thro, X 3 oh., s.c, under loop, X to tbo end, but with 5 ch. 
at the point ; another s.c. in the last loop. 

Turn, 2 ch,, d.e. in every stitch of last row. 

Turn* 1 cb , * t &, in every stitch of last, raw ; fasten off. 

Tbj[ 8 completes one diamond, and for a bassinet quilt will be 
enough. A glance at the engraving wil^fdiow how they to joined 
together. , a . , . V’ . 

For the lydkdiamonda at tho side (1>), ; pmk$ .2 wq?k. 2s.c, 
in the first Of these, turn, 1 ch., 1 h.c. in tWfimw thb wo of 


in the first Of these, turn, 1 ch., 1 h.c. in thq fim of thh p of 
last row* 2 s.o. in tho second ; turn, 1 ch M 2 mj. jaj; the, fiyit* aha 
1 iheaob of 1 the other 2 s,o. of hist row. 
making t^<hin oue^t tho cud of one row and 
tho nbxt,' -until there are 31 stitches and 15 rib& 

work 3 d.c. in, tho first. >p»fisl; 2f 

'mm! Turn, X 5 idu, d o. under tho thadn , 
botlilhltfaiPid. jbeopd set of 3 d.c. f X repeat to. the duftof 
the nnd. v r 

•l WS»' tihii ' ■#.«. -tinder Iddp, X repealic* the end. . * 

, . ih eycry stHbtt'to thq ;entti ' ? ‘VAS( 

to tlm end, , • ; v • ' ■* 

eees (C) work iti exactly 

begijpl.tig by ^rqrkirtg thus: 2 ch., tutn; ,2 s.4 in .first m 
thd«ei>4 m*t thin, '2, fa m ikajlrtt of jm tin# X WBe won#. \ 
.the. wfl^nid^ 






I , «g^ X repeat botwocn tho marks until one stitch, duty remains, 

1 tflRgli which the thread is draivn. r Thc cthei* side of the point 
[ must then bo worked to correspond with ?he fixst, the c^mfro 
; stitfdi not being worked at all. ", * 

(F) These two morsels are begun like* ft and C, and finished 
in the saint* way that- E is. They will then exactly fit ^poflo 
corners, Tho other corners (G) aro worked by beginning,' «a 
usual, with 2 ch., in the first of which prork 3 Mb., X ch., turn, 

2 s.c. in first and last stitches, ami one in each intermediate ;*Xt 
repeating backwards and forwards until 3 stitch#* are in -the 
row, when complete by open work as iri B and 0. 

The numbers required of each piece are— A !}$. R and C, fire 
of each. 3>, E, F, G, two each. (A franco at thu engraving 
will show the manner in which these are joined into ait oblong 
square). 

Eyelet-hole Boktier. - -When all art* sewed together, a lino 
of d.c. must b»' worked all round, with 3 stitohea in one at thu 
• cornel's, and 2 in one on each sides of the thtvb, Tbi^wiLl make 
tin* comers perfectly square. % 

2nd round . X 1 d.e., 1 eh., miss 1 X \ ri-pO*t all rounds hut 
not missing any at tin' corners. 

3rd round ’ (Ey*At-holefl). These ate to be worked, quite* 
separately from the Inst, at first. X 9 ch., close fora round in 
tho second, and work 8 s.c. under' the half, X repeat until a 
length is done sufficient to surround the square, every little round 
being half covered by tho s.c. In covering the other half of each 
circle, you will attach It to the work thus •« --1 more s.e. make the 
oh.* slip the needle off the loop, insert it, at tho comer of second 
round, and draw the loop through, fhen 4 s.c. under the remainder 
of the circle, 1 s.c. on eh. between; X 4 s,c. under next eyokl- 
boie, miss 2 on the second round, insert the book in the tltird, 
draw tho loop through, and work t more under the ch. ; X' T*‘* 
peat, allowing 8 between, except .'ft the comers. 

d lit round. S.c. (putting the hook under both, sides of.fibb 
chain) at the top of an eyelet-hole, X 5 oh., S.C. in thivjatfm 
way under the centre of the next, X all round, with 6 oh. at tb<) 
(jorners. 

5th round : X 1 d.e., 1 ch.,*mss l, X all round, not mfesing 
any at the corners. 

5th : S.e,. all round, with 2 stitches in one at the corners. 

Motto Boumms. — .For these use Goal’s Head Cbfikm, No. 
I2 r : on which tho b<ntd* must In* strung before beginning , to 
Work. The borders ere done entirely in s.c., the beads being 
dropped om according to the pgtU rti, on the, wrong sUi e t fids wrong . 

1 side being the tight when beads arc used in crochet, The ends 
341 chain each j the shies, 397. * Tho pattern oeoupies 55 
rows, autTthe' squared at the corners have 55 chain; and the same 
rtutfober of n>vr». ? •, 

The mattq bonders and comers arc all worked separatqhq and 
Cfterwardk aewed together. When completed, the eyelet-hole , 

. |n>nlor is agaiD.. added all round, and the counterpane then ohly , 
'^quii'asl doep Open border, which wo will giv<* next week. v 
, r ' , Thi| triHii would be very handsome, if worked in coarser Cot*w 
topi, fur U fitU-si^ed bed,' Tmpmall diamonds n) tbi' ec'titot* 
J ,WtuM thUs bo ;idcraflsed in siff and a sufficient rnimlw BfioulU 
\f be dime to'fown i middle, just thitJi tinu^ tho dimensions, of 
[ now .gifan. Thq hqrd m should bo worked in open 
['■' ' ^3it : pattern and letters in eloflfe, MUdmk 
■ ’ AtfijWd, for this purpiwe, Wvetinisrttc -tq 

k-'ljftwlb' ’dsf’etttrac times the number of stifiphaib tdia one 
onds, 1,192 for rho aides* W&iw, thp 
ttai counterpane ^Ud , 

aiul rrost, oqnVcdly ^r^, wdidd 


tuuntwjenu* .«f°a eolour JMitoprirtu,' 






'0 




DEEP BORDER FOR BASSINET WItT. Ul0 ^ he ****** 



. V IdtossRiAW! , - 7 ,Krdt tin g- co tton, Nos. 10 and 10 ; and Crochet* 
hook,No, 18. % 

lto lao^||kto bo worked round the last eyelet-hole border. 
Iatxoupd: S.c. round the^edg© of the last border, with two 
Bathes in every one for two mchea on each aide of the comers, 
r * $nd : x 1 d.c., I ch., nriaa I X all round, but not missing any 
the corners. t f 

' $rd : Dike first, but with 2 in 1 for throe inches round the 
comers, at the extreme points of which there will be 3 in i three 
times. ° 

• 4th: Begin at a comer. X 2 d.c., 1 oh., miss 1., 1 d.c., 1 ch., 
miss 2 d.c., 8 ch., miss 2, X * times. Then continue along 


then the fith and 6th again. This will man* Xft , 
\l9tfc :. X 1 s.o. pn oentre pf the, three ILo^yfe 
round with,* 6 oh., 2 d,c., 1 ah. *(over the middle of 8fU.) # 2 4c., 
6 oh., x all sound. ■*, 1 \\ y ,/:X 

20th : X l«*c. Over 1 S.cr., 8 oh f : , # 2 d.©., -t 1 

ch. of last round), 1 ch., 2 d;o., 6 eh* ■ X’fiH touttdf ^ . 

21st t x 1 slip on s.c., Ds.c. on 1 1st Of 0 eh,, t ©h^4WWto 
1st over 2nd d.c. of last round), loh. over 1 
s.o. on last of 6 oh., X all round. . _ . - " * ■" 

22nd : X e.c. on s.o., 4 ch., d.c. on dth of 7‘ch>, 

(the 2nd ovor 1 ch. of last round), fi fth.; 1 d,ff. <jh ; 4th*df 
4 ch., s.o. on s.o., X all rohnd. i « 

23rd. X s o. on s.c., fi ch., 2 d/c. (the 1st over % d;©. w of last 
round), 5 ch., 1 d.c. over centre of 3 d,oi, fitdR, 24&.Jj|th© 2nd 
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h;£ vimns Sovcr round, 
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. Reside, missirig tt instead of 2, 
until you come lie within ll 
'* atilfthea Of the next comer, when 
* you will miss two only again, 

' '* - and at the point of the corner paias 

^tione. AU the aides are to ‘ be 

'V ^Walike. ,5 * 

v ’ fith fV(Bftgin over the 2nd of 
’ ' ftftvi^it' 2 'd-e*)^ ^ 2 , 4 ©* l ch. 

' (vifljicfy comes mot tlf© 1 f‘C.), 2 « 
d.o^ fi eb*> ,1 d.«. on fith of 9 eh., 

l^fifth. X^all round. ; 

■ % z 4c. • (thtf 

'- $iid^p[g. over, the l eh.), fi elf.y$''V‘ 
second coming owf ,4k 
roded, , 1 , , * 

, ■ ^ ‘ r 7th l X 1 o,c. (on the 2nd of 
the 3 d.c. you began with in last 
round), fi ch», mbs 4 ch., 2 d.c., 

i ©h., •'aM l 4tef 4' 44 <5 &B. , ; 
X^atl rftundr'' * " ‘ yC • 

■’ 4l*i (Begih w ' 

■ before thn v 2jic.) * l ^' i ! 

, 1 <&:, v |«hi| v / 

j V 1, **** 
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THE “ECCE HOMO” BY MUKILLO. 


V f • • "*" 

■: and art there ever lias been an intimate eon- 

naxion. , What the one teaches the other pourtrays. The luuiian 
v;«kjM OtSt to realise whatever the annals of history may 
. ^tpobtfi^and that dpaire becomes higher the more sacred the his. 
tp*y^.the holier the theme. Thus few have read in the Gospel 
narrative of hW; Jesus ^me forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
and thepurplo robe, and how Pilate said unto the spectators 




[ rT;vr»Hfefeisarr.-^^r 
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Generally it is a single head, but sometimes olgjjir %nnea and 
accessories are introduced, Correggio’s celebrated picture of that* 
name consists of five half-length figures. As that picture adorns 
our own National Gallery, we need not' describe it here. W* may 
only say of it, in the language of, Dr. Woagen, that w if it be one 
of the highest objects of art to purify by the beauty of the repre- 
sentation the most painful suffering, so that it should .produce 
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• WtaWH B* AirKi^Y 4 AJSb a»«h^vnD A puhtwo w JUUWOWMEO a MURUW. # 

a*^ tbeafanr without p^turing; !|his jujfiid fao^aad cmly a soothing.aad eonaoktory effect, Correggio has here attained 

hJs^Img brow of ^Javiour who tl^^^nsea; bitt«,4**th $P that object in an astonishing degree.’* Among* the/bther painters 

ft the h 1 ! , who have aspired $o treat the same sad scene, * foremost place is 

»^.msf>' 1 .it .has aCuslIIa. % t . • • 

, v jy^'>erp loM to lfamttt** GN •& >**• Wilt* *”lb*.#irtisi^ of 

‘‘ ■ -^r -if ^ V ’tod Spanishpidn Jm% was 

, (Beheld &o ’ >otn st SevihaLon tfjss tat iff .Jghfcary* 161& He began by 

■ ■iafc' ropresen (jf Hm .fiatfcw metffted iSAMa/f' ! iaia^iig' ffctivaW and beggars. 


■ # 


130 , \ < TH G ILLUStHATEl) EXHIBITOR, ? 

Ho received his tot. instructions from Ilia relation', Xuan del We have said Murillo was among the tot of the Spanish 

Gastello,; "but tho latter having gdne to settle at Cadiz, Murillo painters. A few words as* lo the Spanish School of Fainting 

w4s ^Obliged, for 4 tfee meaus of subsistence, to ha've recourse to consequently, will not bo amiss. AUan*€unni ogham says the 

painting banners and small pictures for exportation to Amer ica. school of Span# ban £ Toll of early artists and a list of paintings 

fa'thdt line Ho^btainrd full employment, and began to diitin- to produce of a respectable antiquity, but the former are ^itbbtlt: 

, j£uiah •himself as an able colonist. lie was still very young, faim* and the latter Without shape or soul. The fountain cif her 

BttyS Pfiking ton, when be happened to boo some work of Pedro art is muddy ; nor is the fuller Stream perfectly pure and'dfe#^? 

dfe Moya, who was passing through Seville on his way to Cadiz, Without referring to those who, in barbarous times, wiuoght iW 

which, being painted in the style of Vandyke, inspired hith with atone, and wood, or on parchment, or glass, or, whan rdigirin 

the desire of imitating that groat artlrt, under whom Do Moya light to painting, produced the first Babes, and Virgins, and Saints, 

had sturUOd, shortly before hi a decease* The lime Murillo was we may briefly say that Antonio del* Hi aeon is allowed to bo thd 

able to avail lumyrlf of I)e ftnya's instruction avus very short, c.iriiort who vindicated, by his productions, tho gonius of his 
and. ho resolved afterwards to repair to Italy for improvement ; country. 

hut his means woro totally inadoqua&i to meet tho expenses of XTo wan born at Guadalajara, in 1 1 ; caught ft lovo of art from 

such a journey. Collecting, however, all his resources, he Wight the old mechanical workmen of Spain ; carried his desire to excel 
U qtumtitytuf canvas, divided it into a number of squares, upon to Home, where ho studied under competent meters; and; ro- 

whicH he painted subjects of devotion and flowers, and with turning home, Aras honoured by the appointment of painter to tlid 

produce of those sot, owt upon Ms jOuaioy unknown to his re] a- munificent Ferdinand and Isabella. His wqto wo of tho kind 

tions. ' On bin arrival at Madrid^ he waited upbif Velasques, his called historic • ho embodied tho legends of tho church, nor did ho 

countryman, and communicated his plana to Mm. Struck with hcaitate to employ the portraits of the living to represent tbedead 

the ga jfcand talents of tho young* art tat, Velasquez t.vated him or the forgotten. Time and accident have wasted hie product ions 
with the greatest kindness, and diverted him from his journey those which ho exported lo cany bis name to future ages, porisht.ll 

to Homo by procuring for bum full employment at the Esc.uriid when the palace of the Prado was burnt : they had ft shade of tho 

and in the different palaces of Madrid. Murillo returned to Moo nab character in them. Mas do Prado carried the art a stop 

Seville in 1045, after an absence of throe years. The following farther towards vxcelionr ft his Descent from tho Cross shows 

venr be finished paint ing the little cloister of St. Francis, in a talents ukin, it ia said, lo those of Pamcfianp. He was al>o 

manner that much amazed his countrymen. 'Hie picture of the skilful in portraiture, and painted in Barbnry the daughter of the 
r death of Santa Clara, and of that of St. .lames distributing alms, Kmpirur of Morocco, for which ho was highly rewarded. Tho 

served to crown Ms reputation. In the tot ho showed Jrimndf a next painter drew his inspiration from another Borneo ; (Ms was 

colourist equal to Vandyke; in tho second a rival of Velasquez. Fernando Gallegos*, horn at Salamanca in 1500, and who became 
They obtained him a multitude of commit -ions, which were not the scholar of Albert Purer ; be followr-d this Grttunn master 

long in procuring him an independent fortune. His success, with a sue« which procured him the patronage of tho Emptu or 

howieyor, mover led him to be careless of His rcpnHitVrn. Ho Gimih's V. .There is n tomb of the gothic in fill his wni:!b». But. 

gradually perfected his manner by giving move boldness to his l\*dio l.inipana drank at u purer fountain ; lie wem to tUttse, and 

pencil, and without, abandoning that&vmitness of colouring which studied Jhijihacl, and ip n^w named with those who much 

distinguished him from all hi * rivttl®, inotvashig Its strength, and honour us they draw from the Homan Mhool. He pointed lb c 

giAuujtt greater freedom to bis touch. Having been invited to triumph'd urch at ihdogun for the reception of Gharbclf V., and 

Oa4ifc to pttint the grand altar of tho Capuchins, lie there eve- in Seville exu.utcd hn< Jammu picture of the Nativity tmd Puiiii- 

outed Ms celebrated picture of tho Marriage of St. Katherine. cation he also painted a Descent from tin* Cross. Those artists 

He died In by a full from a scaffold, on which ho aloud when seem to have trod carefully, as far ru* their clwueo of subjects 

engaged in that great work. Previous to 1601 Ms picturim were enables ua to judge, in the footstep* of otlms. 

little known in England, and his best works not stall. The The next we tome to was Louis Morales, the pupil of Pedro 
Peniusulftr war was the moans of acquainting us better with Cumpaua,* called, on amount of the subjects which ho painted, 
'Murillo, and the bth«r masters of the Spanish school. TJ JHr-i th» Jf/o/'afct, but as others, with motet truth, assert, bo- 

Of Murillo, Mrs. Jamieson, in her Handbook of the Public cause of tho air of.bcaveu shed over hit performances. In sweet- 

G all evil’s of Aft/ r .^ys 0 nesa and expr csRion ho has been likened to Da Vinci. He died in 

Though he Hsyotided afterwards by more force of native power 1556. The pictures of Pedro de Mftrra^lija are distinguished by 

tind feeling to flu* highest religious aud historical subjects, there a grandeur and sublimity rfe in the Bpanish school. Caspar 

s ft Unct- J will not null it a tvint— of hi» caily studios running Becerra, born in Andalusia, in 1520, having at udied under tticlutd 

all through them. Still I ctmnnt regivt, Avilii others, that he Angelo, aided in freeing Spanish ait from much’ of its barbarian, 

•iifcvov visited Italy; there art f wiM iu its decline, and the best by introducing a happier taste and. more seientido style, 

matfor then Ihing win Pietro da Cortona. * In hid own country But we hasten to tho time of Velasquez, who stands out 

he had Vclnsquev. for hi-* master; tho most select and beautiful aa a bright, particular star. Velasquez cauffi of ah ancient 

pictures of Titian fur his models; nature for his inspire? - taoA* and wua bofti at Seville, iu 1594, a He studied' under 

< nature, free, havmonioua, piclim*t>que«-UiO fervid nature of His Francesco Herrera, ft rigid master, but of great, ability, 

own sunny dim ate*— the mingling of the cU^Te, the ftothlo, the He forsook tho scriptural* track and legendary .jl^hway 

Moorish, in blood, aspect, and maimer/, Which, if far i •. moved to fuhie in painting,- and solooted subjects from natit^^'jjwich at, 

fro at the ideal, was in the highest degree striking mid expressive. first he treated in the manner of "Caravaggio ; but^dxi! feeing 

Tho stamp Of notional character and organ ic-ntion impressed un inorc peaceful models, he changed his ^tylo, and sought to unite 

all Murillo's picture*, gives to hb bt ^gari and doincsfir subjects that of Guido to the maimer of Luiq. TrUtau, whose happiest 

a beauty and value qui te peculiar, while in Jiis grand historical works hr called tho host of all works. One of his earlioit pictures 

r 1 piotifres it was directed by such an elevated fooling, and < mbcl- —a work of wonderful nature and expression — represents an old 

, linked by Snob, a gracoiul suavit^of execution, that it becomes a ( Atfkiador in a tattered cloak, giving a drink .of wator toa boy ; 
charttotcriatio of tho painter, blended With his individual excel- the figures were portraits ; thi«, orabmo other of hi a j>raddcftions, 

loncies, and which wo cauiyit wish away. t His colour is clear, attracted the notice of tSe Prime Minister* Olivarez, who -invited 

tender, and harpionions ; and, though it possesses the truth of him to hia house, sat himself, and psrsuodaA’thc King to^ sit fdr 

Titian, and the sweetnoss of Vandyke, it has nothing of the sftr- Ms portrait also. The Prime Minister praised this performance, 

vvlity of imitation. ‘Though he often adopta a beautiful olid andia]] tho court applauded jt. And it Hicir appliiusdv 

ih'.vAl^d expfeasbm, thote is a ^rtrait-Hhe aimplicity in the airs The King \s in rich armour, and on hovBtil^fck, trith ihat^k^end 
' ; ' of Hty hvads, which perpetually rt’calla us to common nature, and* almost mCaftchcly ! lbt6ncl* of tbdk whlcl^ dfettugdifited 

* . n H»4 atyk- nifty be feaid^to hold a middle rank the tuoat Of tho portraits 6f tMs'khbio^ft taafiteir. He 

[(.. I y ^lUhed naturidip&ss of* the I'lemish, and the ideal grhqp and tory of his qoimtry, qM Ihliis picture Of bf 

°f the Tt?$o.n school.^ Of all these charactonstte Moors, wliera he entered to lht*ajgdrost thfec 

IfS “Holy fw£ty}' in rnw own Nation al <*0py> , rhif he ' so completely, tot 

>A # ' ; a fair^ctuineu^aud tould to tot 'io fttuffl^ 
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limKod to eighteen wealths, were visible in his picture of Jacob 
recognising the Coat df Joseph, as well os in the Infidelity of 
YftlUs, and the Crucifixion— a work sufficient of itself for immor- 
tality. He was the friend of Rubens, who felt lii^ genius; jiud 
though ho continued the friend of Olivarez after bis disgrace, the 
King,\ao far from resenting it, rather loved him the more for it, 
nn^yoontinued to, heap eommissiofrus cm him, and dealt out with a 
liberal hand both gold. and commendation. He died suddenly of 
a fever, in the blaze of his fame. 

After Velasquez comes Murillo, and then we meet with no 
names worthy of record. The list of painters belonging to the 
Spanish school generally concludes with the name of Claudio 
Coello, painter to Philip IV.* We might give many more names, 
but it is unnecessary to do so. To the whole school one character 
pertains. Their painting was chiefly of a religious character. 
They sought few subjects for the pencil in either the poetry or the 
history of their country. Occasionally, but very rarely, they in- 
dulged in landscape or .portraiture, but the staple commodity wqf 
of a devotional kind. Their favourite subjects were processions 
of holy men*— miracles of traditional saints — legends, real or 
imaginary— and when thcift fruitful sources failed, the history of 
Christ and the acts of the apostles. Though not aiming at much 
originality, the Spanish school will live while art is loved — live 
for ever iu tfie natural case and colouring of Murillo, or in 
Velasquez's gloomier grace. 


V E N I C E. 


Attil.V, the “Scourge of God,” was in the habit of boasting, 
that the grass never grew where bis horse had once trod ; but it 
must for cvi r remain a striking uftmuuuml of the vanity of earthly 
wisdom, and the weakness of human \alour, that the ferocious 
conqueror of the Western Empire should lm\e luid the foundation 
of one of the mightiest states of modeFu Europe ; and thut the 
fierce bands, who gave form and consistency io feudalism, should 
also have provided a nursing mother for commerce mid art. 

The province of or Jl< neUa, included, in ancient times, 

a large fertile tract of Italy, and was the scat of many flourishing 
and populous towns. Two of them, Aquileia and 2 ’udua. wero 
the chosen residence of opulent knights and senator, und were 
renowned for the vast extent of their agriiultural andenanufao- 
tuiing industry. But when the barbarians for the first time 
entered Italy, and effaced whale vor traces yet remained of the 
piesligopf ancient power, this fertile gavdi n wus turned into a 
howling Wilderness. Attila overran the whole country, sacking 
the tywns and sdaughtorirfg the inhabitants. Those of the popn* j 
la, Lion who, bereft of property and liberty, wure still left in the j 
enjoy m<&t of a precarious and degraded existence, locked around 
for some refuge iu which they might dwell, it might bo in hard- 
ship, or perhaps in want, but at least in security. Witbin hall’ an 
hour's sail of their coast, a hundred muddy islands rose feebly 
from the sluggish waters of the Adriatic. These sand-banks -rfor 
thoy*w(irc little else— were the deposits carried down, dining the 
course ,C$ many tjeniuries, by the thirty rivofs which discharge 
their Valera into this part of the gulf. The narrow channels 
which .Separated them could •only be navigated by skilful and 
experienced pilots, and wore a sure dofonuo against tlio approach 
of a foreign invador. *fb theso tho terrified Venetians fled in 
crowds from the mainland ; and hero, fot* many a ycarf/ioblo 
families, who had boon accustomed to revel in luxury, weic con- 
tent to earn a scanty subsistence by fishing, and tho e.fitraotioq of 
■ salt from the watei a of tbo sea. (Jussi odor ua compares them to 
water-fowl which had fixed tkoir nests onfthe bosom of the waves, 
and expresses lua earnest sympathy with their peverty and mis* 
fortypp, Nothing tends so jjuwk to the growth and formation of 
energy and dctcnuiuJtion ctf character as a struggle agijinst 
^y^SO#rcttm»tallm»and unpropifio^s fortune. Devotion and 
WdiSuVi which in tho lap of * prosperity, spring into, life 

und action whoa prosperity has deserted us and find. The first 
effort* of fho Yenetyans were directed towards tho supply of the 
necessaries of a coarse and hard existence ; hut when tin? continued 
cxorcjba of self-reliance. had .proved more than irnfficicmt to, satisfy 


these, demands, the desire 'fw wealth, and its \ 


rapidly succeeded. Tho far-famed Rialto* — a sort of port to Tadua 
—was already in existence, and other buildings began t o spring 
up. Shiyjjs were built, and commerce and navigation extended. 
The foundation of some of tho principal building^ was laid on the 
26 th of March, early in the fifth century; “the day,” says tbo 
old historian, “ oil which Christ was conceived in the womb of tho » 
Virgin, and Adam, the parent of Mankind, was formed by Cfod.” 
Tho neighbouring sands were soon peopled by other fugitives, 
and, with a feeling of devout thankfulness for the refuge they had 
found, the townsmen of Altino gave* to\heir adopted asylum the 
name of the “ Pott of tho Deserted City.” 

Tho growth of their commerce, aiSi the increaso of their popu- 
lation, obliged tho Venetians to establish forthwith some form of 
government aduplcd to tlngr habits and situation. Each fresh 
outrage on the continent was adding to their numbers, and cash 
fugitive, smarting under his wrongs and spoliation, Wa^ eager to 

t pt whatever system afforded him tbo best prospect of personal 
irty and security for his property. Kaeh of the islands elected 
a tribune, who exercised tffo office of a judge during one year only, 
and had to answer to a general assembly of the whole republic for 
tho manner in which he discharged his duties. 

The invasion of the Lombards drove more of the iuhg&itants 
from the mainland, und with tho increaso of strength conic th 
demand for increased energy and centralisation in the govern- 
ment. A general assembly was there furo convoked at Herat lea, 
and it was determined to entrust to a single magistrate, to ho 
called, in the corrupted Latin of the day, a (foge y or dux, or duke, 
the power which had hitherto been divided amongst several 
tribunes, Twelve electors, the heads of the proudest families of * 
tlio Venetian, aristocracy, united their suffrages in favour of 
Faola Luca Anafe.nto, a citizen of Itcraclva. The. dignity was 
conferred fur life. JBCo was assisted by a Council of State, the 
members of which were nominated by himself. He had complete 
control over tho public revenues. Ho appointed judges and tri- 
bunes, and summoned all ecclesiastical synods. All appeals from 
inferior courts lay io him, and ho ahum could declare war ami 
make pence.; in short, he was almost absolute. But frequent 
abuses of power by his successors, the jealousy of tho nobles, and 
tuilmlenco nf the populace, brought about a scri«s df revolutions, 
which at last reduced the doge to a puppet, and annihilated tho 
liberties of the people. A haughty aristocracy seized tho reins 
of po\v< r, and ex ere bod the powvi of Government, cither under 
the varied titles of Councils of Five Hundred, or Ten, or smaller 
humbom But tho Republic, nevertheless, continued tb thrive* 
and flourish. It soon Was able to defy the power of the mightiest 
mi >n a rubs' of the European Continent. Charlemagne claimed no 
sovereignty over it, and when his sou Repin attempt' d to subdue 
It, lie wa< ignondnioiisly defeated. His lofty wa» -ships were 
si lauded lu the narrow channels, or lagunas y which sUrroundcd 
the inlands, and burnt amidst tho contemptuous laughter of the 
Venetians, whil&t his cavalry perished helplessly iu*the attempt 
to swim across. Placed on tire confines of tlio Greek and Latin 
Empires, the islanders acknowledged the sovereignty ot neither, 
and m their religions creed professed equal independence of tlio 
pope of Romo and tho patriarch of Constantinople. The sea was 
the element by ’Much they triumphed und grew rich. They 
were the camel s to Europe of all tho wealth of the East, and 
monopolised the commerce of tbo Modi te mine ap. To tho eiu- 
Baders tjiey furnished gullies and money. Their bank was the 
first that was ever established, and was tho source to which all 
the KitKs of Europe applied for assistance in their necessity. 
Thoir splendid palaces, gorgeous senate -hou^o, magnificent 
churches, and capacious arsenal, were tho admiration of all the 
world. From thoir harbour a hundred gallics, fully monnbd and 
armed, could issue, to protect their commerce, or assert the honour 
of their flag. The Greeks, tho Turks, and the Normans, were alike 
worsted in all their attempts against tho liberty and independence 
of the “ Bride of the Sea.” 

We ci^nnot, in our limited space, attempt to follow tho Venetian 
Republic through all the revolutions, battles, siege a, and fortunes 
of her chequered and romantic history, hut we cordially hope that, 

* Rivo alto — the deep stream— abbreviated Into JUallo^ is a name* applied 
to three different pltieos : - the Island, haltttU Jlfotto the bridge, tl Ponto 
dUUalb ; and the ISachalge, fhe JRMitif of fSfiakspc ve, which stands Upon tho 
island, 
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our brief and. meagre sketch may be Urn moans of exciting the* 
curiosity of our readers, and inducing them to seek in larger 
works the wondroya story of this ill-fated state. The wildest 
romances and the darkest tragedies have had their scenes laid 
in the City of the "Watcis. Her cavaliers were reputed the 
wealthiest, the most luxurious, and the most refined in the world. 
Tier ladies were the gayest, the softest, and the must voluptuous. 
Many # are the bewitching strains which are paid to have been 
sung in the stillness of the* soft Italian nights, in the lightly - 
bounding gondolas, by c/mmluml swains, under the windows 
of their mistresses* chambers. 

"Byron has immurtalised ont of the darkest, scenes in Venetian 
history ; and when the traveller, at the present day, sees the 
empty frame which should contain the^iortrait of Marino Falicro, 
veilod in crape, and reads the inscription underneath, which tells 
of his criqio and its punishment, his thoughts naturally recur to 
the past glories of the Republic, when her lows tiiumphcd over 
the treason of the first magistrate in the state ; but while he 
remembers her greatness with awe and culmiration, he cannot help 
shuddering at the crimes committed in her name. 41 The Budge* of 
Sighs' 1 — across which the many victims of oppression, cuic'piiaev, ; 
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of the Austrian soldier ; and little of Venice remains but the 
t imperishable monuments of her art ft and even her' vices have 
| lost the grace and charm which often palliated, and sometimes 
evoij dignified* thorn. 

No description tlfatwe could give would, furnish an idea half f ®o 
clear of tlio position and general appearance of the city as our 
engraving. But there arc still many things which the, artist^an 
never depict — the clearness of the atmosphere!, the deep blue of 
the sky, the golden light reflected from tlio water, and the 
gorgeous colours of the public buildings. 

Venice is composed of one hundred and twenty islands Ot 
various sizes,, connected with one another by one hundred and 
eight bridges, almost all of stone. Tlio grand canal divides it into 
two unequal parts; that to the west is called di quddelF acqm, 
and tin* other, which is much larger, is dt la drtV acqua. In fol- 
lowing the course of this canal, the reader may remark that it is 
crossed by but one bridge, the Rialto ; hut at certain parts gon- 
dolas arc constantly ready to ferry passengers over at a trifling 
chaigo. Except by* the wealthier classes, however, and fbr 
pleasure on moonlight nights, the gondolas are not much used by 
the inhabitants, a* it is q*ute easj to pus* from one part, of the 
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and cruelty, passed from an unjust judgment to a lonely and 
terrible death — stands still, a sad memorial of the vices anfl 
enormities of an unbridled oligarchy. # 

"When the passage to tho East, around the Cape of Good Hope, 
was discovered, the commerce of Venice began to decline ; and her 
history since then is little else than a scries of misfortunes. Her 
glory has now utterly departed. The terrible genius of Napoleon 
proved more than a match for the advantages of her position. 
Whim Italy fell before French arms, Venice fell also. At tho 
peace c»f Vienna, the congress of frowned robbers, in dividing the 
spoil, placed her amongst the states allotted to Austria ; and she 
has ever since groaned under the iron yoke of despotism. Her 
vain attempt at revolution in 1848 mot with a terrible retribution. 
Her wealth, her commeroe, her genius, have languished and died 
in the arms of absolutism. The spacious quays and deep canals 
are still there, but no vessels crowd the harbour, and there is no 
It urn of busy traffic on the wharf. The gentle Adriatic, to which 
every year tho Doge wedded the city with a golden ring, still 
wadhes tho Walls of the lordly palaces with its soothing and 
voluptuous murmur, hut there is no longer the gay response of 
revelry from within. The nobles are banished, impoverished, or 
enslaved ; the people are silent before the cannon and bayonets 


tow^n to the otbci* by means of the bridges and narrow slreetfl. 
The small patch of land at the bottom of the engraving, to the 
right of tho reader, ia part of tin* island of Santa Maria della Grazia. 
To the left, to wauls the weBt, is the narrow island, long and semi- 
circular, Giudecca ; so called from ‘the circumstance that the first 
Jews who settled at Venice established themselves here; and in 
it, we may reasonably presume, Shylocjc counted oyOr his “monies 
and bis usances. 1 * It' is also sometimes called Spina Long a } or tho 
Long Thorn. 

•The public buildings of Venioo .are too numerous to he oven 
named in the limits 4) of our space, but they aro all distinctly 
marked in our engraving. Tho white lino on this 1 side the island 
of St. Giorgio Maggiore, marks the position of the Slavonic Quay ; 
there also are the Piazetta and its two colonnades ; the palace of 
thf^Doge, behind which may be seen thd^dome t>f the ohurch of 
St. Mark, and the Bridge,, of Sighs, &c., Beyond the city a 
line may be distinguished indicating the position of the railway, 
which unites the town with tho mainland* To tho right are the 
islands of Cristoforo, and San Michael, ‘ the, two cemeteries of 
Venice ; M&rano, in which the manufactures of ghss and crysfals 
were carried on; San Cyprian, San Okiara, San Matin, San 
Giacomo, Manspibo, Torofillo, Burano, &o. - 
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THE DOGGERRANK. 


The. appendix to tko Report of the Cominissioners^of Inquiry into 
the state of the Irish Fisheries, which was laid before Parliament 
in 1836, contains ' an historical sketch of the progress of the 
British and Irish Fisheries, from which we glean a few brief par- 
ticulars, which may be not uninteresting or umnstructivc to our 
readers. 

So early as tho ninth century tho herring- fish cry was ex- 
tensively pursued along tho Scotch coast, and continued to be a 
source of gyoat profit to the natives until the Convention of the 
Royal Burghs, which prohibited the exportation of any fish before 
the resident papulation of tho country ‘had been supplied at a 
stipulated price. In consequence of this inlei fcronce, many of 
the fishermen passed over into Holland, and laid the foundation 
of the competition in this branch of maritime industry which has 
since m largely prevailed between the Dutch and English. py 
James III. of Scotland, and the subsequent soveieigus of that 


j occasion the miserable capital employed was 'exhausted, in the 0 

purchase and fitting-out of a few busses, built in Holland, and ^ 

manned with Dutchmen, which were seized by the French outlie 
breaking out of the war. Jn *1713, it was proposed to raise 
£180,000, on annuities, for th^purpose of establishing a $shing 
| company ; but the project met with little encouragement. Two 
j further efforts, made in 1720 and*l75t), were alike unsuccessful. 

! For these failures two reasons have been assigned — the rule 
| which made London thd head-quarters of the fishery, it being • 

| the dearest port in the kingdom, and the great superiority of the 
j Dutch in the ar^. In 17'^), by the recommendation of — — 

• II., in hit opening speech to I’urliament, a Committee of the 
! House of Commons was appointed to inquire into tho ^ate of the 
| herring and white fisheries, and, as tho result of its labours, a 
' corporation was formed, with a capital of £600,000, under tho 
name of “ The Society ot the Free British Fishery,” of which 
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nation, aoYual enactments were passed for the promotion of the 
fisheries^ and James VI,, Before his accession to the English 
throne, directed the building of three towns for the same purpose ; 
but this treasure failed of success. Again, in 1032, a ii»j al 
fisbing'eompany was established by Charles I., under th entitle of 
“Au Association of the Three Kingdoms for a General Fishery 
within the hail Seas and Coasts of His Majesty’s saidlvingdopi.” 
For the encouragement of this adventure, the importation of 
foreign fish tfas prohibited; a supply wa*s ordered for the navy, 
and tho strict observance of Lent was enjoined. The breaking out 
of the civil war, however, shortly afterwards, put an end to this 
scheme. In 1660, Mrliament granted u remission of thc^Salt 
Duties, as a further Acouragement t<^ tho fisheries, and freed all 
materials employed in the taking -or curing of the fish from 
Customs and Excise. A few years later these measures of “ protec- 
tion” were followed by others which allowed tho free importation 
of all commodities imported ii^ return for fish supplied to foreign 
countries* Charles II,* on his tffcstoratioii, appointed, in 1667, 
“ The Company of tho Royal Fishery of England but on tin's 
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tho Trince of Wales was chosen governor. This society, though 
patronised by men of the first rank in the kingdom, and supported 
by a bounty of 60s. per ton to the vessels employed, soon began 
to languish, and in a few years proved a total failure. The atten- 
tion of Varlianient wus again colled to this groat national object 
in 1786, when a now corporation was formed, qpder the name o£ 
“ Tho British Society for Extegdiu^ tho Fishcties and Improving 
the Sea-Coasts of tho Kingdom,” which has continued, with, 
various modifications, to tho present time. Another Act was 
passed in 1 800, which prescribed regulations lor fishing, curing, 
inspecting, and branding herrings ; and a board seven commis- 
sioners, separate and distinct fiom the Customs and Excise, was 
appointed for administering the Jaw. In 1830, tho systom of 
bounty, which had proved rather au injury than a healthful 
stimulus to tho fisheries, was abolished ; and sine© than tho 
ayerdgo number of barrels of herrings cured and exported has 
steaftily and largely increased.. The fishoimeu, deprived of ex- 
traneous aid, have b*on thrown upon their own exertions, -and 
the inor&we of their prosperity hoj kept pace with their aug- 
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mented industry. The British homo fisheries include cod, ling, hake, 
herring, lobsters, mackerel , oysters, pilchards, and sal id on ; but 
of these tho herring and cod form by much the largest proportion 
in the quantity taken. The principal stations for the herring 
fishery are off the Shetland and Western Islos, and off the Coast 
% of Norfolk, ki which the Dutch /.lao share. The two seasons fox* 
this fishery are — the first, from June to the end of August ; and 
the second, in autumn. * 

As a set-off to those LisV>riqd details of tlic British fisheries, 
vc shall conclude this paper with an old suilorN account of his 
“ first and hist’* fishing experience on thp Doggerbank. This ex- 
tensive sand-hank lies between the East Coast of England and the 
West Coast of Holland, and forms the chief cod-fishing ground for 
~ ”lho English and Dulch. It is further 1 famous for a sanguinary, 
hut indecisive, battle which was fought between tho English, 
under Adifciral Parker, and tho Dutch, under Admiral Znutman, 
in 1781. Wlmt follows, wo give in the old sailor’s own words, 
addressed to his sou, «whom ho had earned after the fishing- 
ground . — 

“ Yes, ^oggorhnnk, PH fell you this very day why you hear 
this name, it will not displease fum when you know that il re- 
minds mo of my fust and hist fishing. It was on that sand-bank, 
tho Doggerh ink, that I begqn and ended mv life as a fisherman. T 
belong to Yarmouth, and mo did mv fill her and gra mlfath < t, and 
I am proud of it. 1 have not acted as uiy father did — I left, the 
occupation ; hut you, my hoy, must, do as he did do you under, 
slnnd^ To those who try to pci amide you to become a sailor, 
an officer, or what not -who advise you to your foituuu as 

your fattier did- y op most reply -‘1 won’t, go forth* i ninth 
» than Fair Inland, nor further south than the Ymo . I’ll n*»t leave 
the North Sea. The Doagoi bank has pmm me iJs name, il is | 
m\ go Ifithei ; it. will support me, mill I’ll not fu-whc the fh**i,i 
which cover if.’ | 

“ l was leas than you, and not more than seven years oU, m Jim ! 
Kpiing of I77<h when my father smd to me, ‘James, you inn- 1 j 
come to the great, fishery It. is now fm ty-five vf*ar- vi^ee then, 
and I have not forgottm how my heart, leap* <! as l h< nrd him ray I 
this. All the fishermen were assembled n nod the boats on Ihe j 
shore, di ving the nets, mending the b,inoL, vid putting on ho.ud j 
heaps of Spa": sir Mil l A* for me, ] n Ik \ed th it I had become , 
il lli iii at one leap. A* on** ucnont 1 w is onioogs 4 the pots i.i 
which the oak-bark was hoilns^, ol another 1 was helping in 
ihe nets and plunge them into the b own jelly to make them 
tough and s'roni*. 1 was ju cm \ body's* way, and un b r cuay - 
body’s feet, and got plenty of kukj» and blow -. Ai leu-thru i 
filing V as leads,.! he .seals we;.* m-'» ad. *d ev« ry m m was at his 
pivf, "Wiih loud hunMh 1 * we i-et Mi’d, and so mil dnl l pern iin 
fiiy part in ibis concert iff shooting, that my f.Uh.v’s .*<■ oud in 
command thiew a Inieki t-fnll of water om me, as n rewind for 
my Tiiiiac, 

Tli ; gcucifil ronde/voin v is Fair Island, between Slo t 1 , ,nd 
and tin* 0'-k:u*y\*, and our tmn mg-h'iv-, he mg a good .sailer, \uis 
s -o’i amongst, the foremost of th*' five*. Townds the evening my 
fat In l odd ns liiat wc wi re ovn the D*»'zuei bonk, in five fallen. n 
ol v uter. Just tin n I began to peiceno, at. Home diMam.e, a long 
hiniinouH lity,;. and rubbed my imchIo leako out what it w:u. At 
first the H**a appeared (pute blacky but it* wrivts lies nnm suddenly 
illmumatud. ‘‘there go the henings ! ’ eried tin* man on the 
look-out, ond 1 became wild \\ Uh cm itemeut The el»'C column 
offish which whs awimniiug before us wound likely to cmv our 
course, ,apd ihoso of the nun >\bo wme not .empied tatli the 
management of the boats apprised hi-< muird by the lm,\g« 

In llow, who*e shining scab u ghiteiid IniAs*!', upon the sombre 
yea. No ot;c paid any attention (o um. 

lk l went, forward io avoid the ri f. oi hilling owihoai and 
threw info the living water* a hood given ni' bv my mother to 
shroud me fh'iu the cold, imd which I had seer tly fa.dciuo *<> u 
hook. I diew it up houvdy, alpm-d Imdng my In cat U in tho 
i licit ; arid as I writ aft toward* the bimuicte light, l lgid m>t 
/yes enough to admire, in tho miust *.f the smaUfiv w hicli it H 
frisking on the benches i»hdvt im> f im enunnou.a herring, Midi :i 
silver-coloured h* Uj nnd a bright green teo,Jk, such u* those which 
the Dutch call y/vi ta ft;rrnh!<i % mul whub, on tin ir ariiiul in 
June, cure rdl infiladit's. A* 1 inn admiincly erniti mphiting m\ 
splendid pii'/e, my fatherV hicil.-wain l.uuu lied ferth upon me in 
a i orient «d‘ ctui^f , * 

“ ‘ \ on Cuivied lurnt !’ roned he, * ynu have done for us! You 
h iv - taken the king of the bemno/.’ 

i ' Mv fitho hjW'crlily snitchel iho he.od from my baiolt», mid 
th' "W h *lij it and the fiph back into the m;:i. 

“ * 3 r- no good to cio tbal,’ n Marked tho boatswain, wHio coi- 
di ll , he'd mv, 1 A here wig once out of the wall v is ith good a* a 
hurting dea;). That otuiswtll never revive, non CAvr again Wd 
l't* arTu 3 ' to uig„ (Jut* fishing now :»» not^wovth it ;lgd 
•, /“t Fi\im the. l> ice^ivijA uothixig Imt cmfrftiud 111- 

^t/entmoid from the \rtvd- * uov. NociilicU^, the (fish that war 


proved more abundant than had over been known within the 
memory of man. 't hev^veve Mold o.t the rate of thirty-four dozen 
for a penny, and Were oven given away for nothing to those who 
chose to aeee.pt them. For a time our own success was equal to 
any of tho others. On our twelfth voyage, always to Iho Dogger- 
bank, our overcharged nets broke with the weight of the fish; 
and, an if to complete the misfortune, a Dutch dog-boat ran into 
us on our starboard quarter, and wc were forced to leavo the 
fishing-ground, and return to Yarmouth to repair tho damage; 
Whilst we wore lima absent our neighbours enriched themselves 
by almost miraculous takes of fish, and 1 was pointed at aa the 
soul co and author of all our misfortune. Tho next year l 
cntciedtts cabin -hoy on board a privateer ; *bul throughout the 
whole course of tny roving life 1 regretted that I had loft, my 
place in the fishing-boat and at the hearth of my father. T had 
adventures enough, but none of the homely comforts and joys 
xvhuth 1 lmd abandoned for the wild life of a rover. Dod sends 
the fish a.> he sends the corn, the water, the light, and tho aiv, 
without, restriction oi limit. Be a fisherman, then, my boy ; and 
when they try to persuade, you to push your fortune abroad, say, 

1 b’o ; I’ll bo’a fisherman, ns mv giamifother was, and thitfc bring 
p>y and plenty to my home.’ To-morrow your uncle’s smack 
sails for the Doggcrbank you shall go with him ; but bo not tho 
first tu (brow out a ijet, les'i, like me, you should catch tho king 
of the herring*, and thus bring misfortune and failure upon tho 
rest '* 

VIEW NEAR HAMPSTEAD* 


A wai.h in tho country; a ramble in the wood?; a holiday in 
tlu‘ fields! With one or other of these phrases some of the 
dearest recollect inns of our life are eoime< lv 1. We tcmcmbi r the 
time' when n regular good idle day was en c\ent in our evrtein e , 
when lo get up early so caily that the stre» ts looked sleepy, and 
the >\\ above our head was as \v1 fie** from smoke < and wnmh ' 
mil into the eountiy, was one of tJu> gioalr-t pl-visures we lcncy 
It is verv different now C ircs and respoii ubilit.iert nw ii]» all 
around us. and the custom* of she nosld, and the propiietu of 
hie hem us iu, as it were, ith un imbdldc network, from nlneh 
there is no eae.ijun^. (’are?, re.,pnn -imlities well, whi'l of 
them - t.h*uig'i v, ‘ should hav ahrunk at one time from en- 
( /uiit'nng a til hi* of them, Uuo cm ]»leasures now. Dome, wife, 
il.ildn'n, friends mako the man think \oj lUfiemitly Bora tin* 
boy. It. is better that, rt should he so; the pj attic of mimit 
xoiees i.niff ih ii e away tin: femnru e oi AMitli, hut liow man} 
i harteuc<l [ovs come w 'th it ! 

“A i egular i:oi,d idio ila\.” Al.my people Would think that a 
I very ohj. etionnhle phia^e ; us what possible goml can come out «»f 
: idleness r Uh, moi-t industrious friend, most huid of taiikniastt m. 

I most comuicntioug of workmen, x< member old iEiiup’s fabk if 
j tin* botv be always bent, it mutt^dtJier l4)t>e its tension or snai* ;i 1 
I last. And so, an ay from hLooi and dts.k, and books and figure. - in 
| long gum lows, and out of the wildoriu\3 of bricks and wmi.n, 

| w<* luivo wandered, many a time, to enjoy an bile day in flic 
j country. 

j Three miles or ar>, and we are there. And no w, once, for all, 
i we protest, a gainst London being called a dull place for u thought- 
! ful lit in. If any oo ruline - Unit is, if take thu trouble to 
aeijuamt hmiself with the past, of our great city — ho may people 
tho street - y it h i ecolU ctvms of its former inhiibitauta *t^o grettt(*a t 
m«u iu the woiJd, .some of th'Mii - and hang romances about 1 1n 
j duileMi-looking house*, and the most- out-of-flid- way nooks and 
j corners. Ami tle'n .n to the country i> round it. Why, just take 
j the map, and t»rry vouy finger outwards from the city for luilf-a- 
j dozen hiiles in almost any direction, and you will fituV green fields 
! iu plenty. It La fact, that there are in Surrey, Kent, and >lul- 
dlesC;:, within sound of the bells'*’ thifft Richard Whittington 
listCT.M to, and m.myVi London apprentice since bu« tried hind to 
befu ting'eg out tin s.'iul * tune, — ..ome of the jmiftt^lorUiU 1 * patches 
of & entry that blight tun evir t-lnme upim. Talk cf gictn laeei 
and flov. civ lielL, and Iho idh' d.:)s of mir 3011th come had 
agui:^* in fines. We are. oncojumv the fci'vftit hoy whom nobody 
inidejrt'ood, or in'rhapa c.irtal I 1 iwiderstau^ wandering out 1 y 
oui.'ilf anud the tiebbj with, wo vouqmiion hut a hook. Ah! 
tho‘.o nc.c tho days when ^h^k^'r-ure and Spi c.eer had greater 
attractions than l*?>t night’* 5 debate, or th£ lati'pl infill ig'*M e 

from Francu. What cavul bow the world wuwed, so 

that wo vunM bury ourself in the Woos of Dt iirmulc’s pnmi, <0 
r*o sword inhjnd With Sir LhiliJuv t« the 1 . "eu*; - f Sctcna. 
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And then tho sunny iipots out of town we know so well ; the 
1&&G3 wo traversed without meeting any more important personage 
than a farm-labourer; the green field* where we have lain luxuri- 
ously among tho wild cowslips by the hour together; the hits ol’ 
wood where we could wander uninterruptedly, ulbl rave otTt uur 
scraps of pootry without fear or chance of being overheard ; the 
trees we have climbed to peep at tin* finch’s speckled eggs; the 
della whore we huve followed the brown hquirivl as it skipped 
from, branch to branch, or ran before u» in the tiny sheep paths , 
thp little solitary streams where we have watched the bright fish 
dart and jump in tilts clear spuiklmg dipt Its; oi’ seen the thou- 
sand May dies sport- upon the sunlit surface ; tho deep shady 
knoll* wo have walked hdtvitly through, listening to tho voices oi 
the feathered choxistors on leaf and spray as they sang their 
morning hymns to God ; tin; solitary tines wo have peered up into 
high abovp our head, to entoh a glimpse of the wild pigeon’s nest, 
just a few Iwijs set. crosswise, through which Hie liUle eggs w » re 
visible. Oh ! they were days of hapifirtcas, indeed. 

A few .years pass, ami then a change. No Jonget do yo tHko 
our walks ahum. We have a companion, somewhat older but no 
less enthusiastic than ouisclf. Tho real budncM of life is just 
beginning — the heat, of lh embattle becoming wanner ami more 
warm — the strife and the- btrugglo just hard enough to moke us 
lliink serioflfcly of ovei corning them, In the monuiig, we 
read together out of hard, smuus, thtmglit-iaunpclliug lmolis ; 
in the evening, we walk in t-lic fields, if it be summer, it sit 
be.-ido our own fire-side, if it be winter, in all tho injbpcnder.ee 
of real household -th. -No matter that the apartment. be the top- 
most room of a gre.it, obi, straggling house in* a little, obJ- 
hidiionod squdyo, which is dignified by being called an irn of 
i >iirt — it is our own, and wo arc the masters of it, and oi oar - 
pelves. A little relaxation now and then, a \isit, of lourtc.y to 
homo rich man’s mansion, or a passing ftlimps-' of 1. -ndon lile in 
ib< not most estimable features, only make us (mut) bat k to uur 
studies and our pbusutvs vd’h the greater z«'<t, and tlie less ms 
< o. uv‘d from tho expei ienee of age* am no h^s appreciated at*honie 
li 'fsone, sometime?, two pairs of brawny arms have irnpiUeda 
liver-boat to 'Richmond, or slung a cricket-bat on (’hiphuui Com- 
mon. And so ft half-a-dozen. years jtasi on like one. 

Change upon ehu.igo. Wo (liimuss on* bather only to tak< 
imotlier. We are steadily learning to be a man . nn 1 a soft v one, 
and a gentle winning paif of eyes, help soon to t< :teh in the grout 
K’sson. Wo marry .And tlmuv -there our conn -Luniij, tewniuote. 
The happiest slate of man ift mail sage, if find hut please t*» bless 
the tmion. 

And what but a plane, o at Constable’ a exquisite picture bus 
called up all tho'jo desultory rumblings ? Wbnl but this “ View 
near Hampstead” — homelik% ho beautiful, so thoroughly 
Ivigh'h —bus led us into this indiscreet, g< '-sipping humour? 
We arc almost ashamed of unwell. Indeed, we should he quite, 
bid tlmt this long prefai e gives’ us something of a liunsi logo 
«<n a man, having wel himself up ay the v it of the iom- 

p.my, it obliged perforce to keep saying funny thing* to rupport 
the churn .-ter fyft ha? imujuicd. # 

Well, then, Hampflaadb Then* w.vfa time— the time ilTuf »\e 
have hihttyl yea^s agotie— when we wire hellei nequalntcd 
with that ncighhon-'hood than wo are now. There was a time 
w ban wo #orft iwor tired «uf walking over the breezy heath, of 
heading Vftt? of Health, or standing on th»* bill and looking 
down updttr the $ri>at city at our feet, bo rely di.pingui .hoble 
through of xuisf and smoke, Tlmt time, too, b!i# pn j M‘d. 

Jjlut. r 1 ill therti «ra v tvpyH«rthmH clinging to the snhuitau village 
which will notet ditty Were its fields built over to-rvuAnr, and if* 
hill imd heath taken bodily within the' boundaries of giant, in- 
; iliahle London, If amps toad is ehwic -traits me lfiomb : for here 
div'lfc authors and actors whose very names mil up a lend of 
1 .'•nniiseouees. Item Sir Hi chard St cede had the eounti y bornm 
to which ho took yor HaVagc to dinner, whyn the latter wns 
meditating tho pulwentiou of hit close relationship to in- 
fainouG Countess o^Maalc^ffoid. Worn llanjp<d< ud Ur. Aheiuudo 
t be author of the “ ITaisuroa of Imagination,” removed to Did 
!> irlr.igtt hi* street^ l’ieeudi’ly, where ho ihcd. . To this plea- 
sint, neigh bom hood John Wilkes —who was deyted alderman of 
K.u rinydon v anl, whifo y#t) S:iy$ Walpole, “a t'rimmiil of rt.Ho 
c id a pii^o'im” --oceasionally retired (torfl l»i? m«»rn axdstoriatio 


residence in (iro-svenor-squaro. Not far from the hen Ui lived 
John Gav, the fabulist, and author of tho well-known “ lieu gar’s 
* Opera,” a piece originally produced, in 17-7-B, at the lfineoiu's- 
iim Tii eat re, at that time under the management of Chri>ir.phcr 
Ilii'li, whom w'o may HU]»p**se to have been a visitor to Jluinp- * 
Mead, together .with Colley Cibber, Congreve, l»otUwton, ami ** 
Mrs. Hroeegirdle, dm mg th«* pdiU’s resbhuee here .*Th** College 
of Surgeons now stands on the sito of the little theatre hi which 
(riny’u great success <*I hixfy-fwo nights t.oi>k place. lh>Mh ilu* 
ait or, and Rowe the author, v. bo^h resilient h in llamrsteed; 
us war also Hr William Sherlock, author of u A Discourse on 
Death,” An., w bo not o’Hy lived, Jpit died and was bn/i^d hen 
At a public-house on the lieath, called the Upper Flask, veioheM 
• he luiinerous moetinga of tlu- famous Kit-eut Club, of wh’cii T'op-’, 
iStii'le, Add i**uu, and oil!?' of 1 lie wits and nut horn of tin* da vT*"* 1 '* 
weie pioud to ackn owl edge tber merobiT^hip. A. Iioum* iu 
llumpstful, lately the piopevty of Janu * 1’ilgiim, i> suj- 

pored to lu(V<* been the last in which Sir llarrv Vane resuli'd, rit 
the time of tho lxestoiaiiou, jwevi'um to l*s dce-ayiitaUun on Tnwer 
Hill, on lite lilh of June, lOfiJ; \vbieh houfic was aflei*w .<vi r 3 
grated by the oe' upaiion foi many yieri of Dt. Joaipli Ihillr-i, , 
Ilishop of Durham, and authof of the “Analogy lielwct'n Niitium • 
and He von led Jlelujirn,” 

To go far I her bsu k fetill, it i:uiy,b£ iren'ioued t Hat Uapip 
■■ oiiguuilly Home-itead - was a manor given by King Ike. 1. e.i, 
father to Kdword the (kmfeps-or, to the Churdi of Weatmin. (er , 
that at the dissolution of religious houses by Hcmy VIT1 , the 
manor of Hampstead svas sum';. del i d into the King’ , bands 
its poshcsMir, the then lhshop of Wt inkier ; tli.it was gm 
by the Kinr to Si! Thomas Wiotii “for spcilul ai\i<es,” in 
whose it lontiimetl tiil lfil'O , that at thru pnioditw.n' 

alienated to Sir Hnptist Iliiios, i»fi» i wanD X\ n ui.t Cauiden , 
th.it it icmaiued in tJ'e pc^-sc^ion of lii . cUsm.ihuits, who }>ecnnie 
Kails of CaimboKiugb, tiii the ^ < .n* 1707, w Inn die faiuilii h <d 
T/mgh<»nie, Miuy on, and Weller- no leluiho of the Sam of that, 
ilk — became lords of the fcml, and that, at the pro .ont time, th< 
lord -ihij) of the mmior belongs U> Sir Tlmruas Snincci M'ilrin, # 

Ihut.., in light cf Ins mother, the diughtei of J. it. Weflei, Krq 

Even from th*',e slight and imperii ct numoranda, i| will be 
seen that Hampstead is a pbu 11, <>t no mom impmM'u e — to v 

notliing of its once famous mineral spiings, “in no wirolnferiui 
to those of C'hePeuinnn,” w* rites Ml Goodwin, a i-nrgeon <>l‘ 
Hampstead, in 1S02 , its be;mtit?il seuiery, its Inuulwune idiut^b, 
and its highly tcilnlu ioiiu qii , and to do nothing more than 
hint at He. fat t of the Homans thcm.-.t-lv is having appreciated iff* - 
excellent situation — a but i-Nitleneid by the ueeaijoual di-u-ovny 
of hepub'lnvl urns, vi» a\j, lamps, and other anti: uil ii;s, in !i,o 
depth? of it i , "ih 

Through nil this gos?ip we lmc '• aid little of the painting, and 
nothing of tho pAUilir. r l he Ihsl, vilb its noble tree?, its ilo* k 
of k b. ep, it.i i oi a-tlidd, its di over t-oy laving hit^lhirtt at, the 
clear hhc.im, its put^lie* of t^u: night breaking through the 
watery i b* i D, its lmlhnv t« no and admhoUe di.-bun f* peaks 
fie- it ..elf ; and tor tlie last, there i,-, inde-'d, Utth to hay. ’Iheli 1 .* 
of a profi s-'u.ojd m. or i-- a Tiieie ealdogue of di O’ppomt in. nts and 
|* hiieed-Hca, (deial^t eegialh or unequuily i' i the eax 1 ir.iy he. Hut 
we may as well led the litile that thus, n., and im make an uui. 

] .ike heiubramlt- and Ktty, out artist v :o tho >.A\ of a mlb j ; 
but, unlike the ti* kI, bu was disdineadrihi d hy tj«i» i.uo and PnJi 
of bis production'); and as opporod v tho M'rond, be made nutun 
rather than tin? huumu figure the objut <H’ bn « .dot fimi. He 
washout in the litile village id D'diunn, iu l‘W i.t, tit the year 
I77fi, and to hD e-ftily neolleetions may i.ltj limp'd the * 
tVl'ij ue.it introduction into his^)i«-tunes of mills, '.l>vains, running 
biook-*, and pemiiiar atuu^plietio chYits Df ins •■»rly life wo 
know hut little , ai d it Wft » not tdl the y< ,ir 1 hint that- ho v/.m 
admitted ft idiuhnt ot Hie Rojrsl Ais'.hmy, # That bo xvrs rmt 
Hiv.li! \ mure-itul iu bis iii.-t ui«y be lffivrred fiom los 

residence at this port'd in A-ueae-i-npi'iie, Minories, a not vm; 
fa-sl'io.iablo place, tieai AVh.U* hajal, at the cast cud of London. 

While living heie, however, bo exhihiled a pu turn fit the. 
Academy, vhieli Was os much ctmmv<f by sm:uj tu-U was jdiiiiml 
sunk praiwd by other*. It c^nlaiuoit «H the peiuiiar cifeelii for 
xihieh ho afitrward.? b ,, *ajio fo fab bruit d- -muifit have], th;» 
ligiil', jtrul sh:ul«iw- . and a lois ering -Ai . rwd. ed, for thrar 'Ti of •' 
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lio became ho well known, that a saying of FuseH’a — 11 (Jive mo 
my umbrella; I am going to hoc a picture of Constable’s,” — was 
at one time pretty extensively < irculated. In 1820 bo was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and from this time ho con- 
tinued to paint and exhibit annually those views of home scenery 
foi^ which ho lias since become so well known. The scenery and 
atmospheric effects of the English’ climate wore so thoroughly 
known to, and so admirably delineated by, Constable, that it 
in questionable whetlur any painter since Gainsborough and 
Wilson has so entirely nuflh- f'.imsclf master of the moods 


Almost every artist is distinguished by three styles : the first an 
extremely carcfitl, the next a firm and bold, and the last a loose 
and careless style. An examination of the works of the late royal 
academician. Turner, will exemplify this. But ia the works of 
Constable an umformSy careful and minute stylo is discoverable 

throughout, All his pictures have England for their themes; and, 
as a thoroughly English painter, he takes a very high stand 
indeed. His conceptions were all national and all pure ; his studies 
were, of nature herself, and his early predilections may be traced 
through every one of them. In his latter years he inherited a 



vir.w NCUK ham I*.-* nun, Middlesex. fkou a vvt.vi ino uy j. coNs rumt, n.A. 


and pet uliaritms of our variable weather and exquisite landscape*, j 
He is wiid to have frequently declared that no artist need go j 
abroad for beautiful views, and that on ottr own rivers, and in I 
oui own comities, might, he found scenes which Mould ^ie in , 
beauty »ml picturesque adaptation of parts M'ith anything that | 
the rmfc of Europe could boast. He even went so far as to shy j 
that artists who travelled to other countries fqr effects, dbl so lib- j 
;cnii$c tl)-y were afraid to encounter those we possessed nt home. 


fortune, which made him quite independent fof professional gains* 
He Mas elected a member of the Royal \Voademy in 1829. 
Before his death he retired to Hampstead, tobo in daily com- 
munion with the beauties of nature ; and, much to the regret of 
the lot ere of true art, he died, Father suddenly, qt his residence, 
No. Srij Charlotte-street, Rathbone^place, on the. 3 1st Matah, 1837, 
The picture we have chosen for illustration is in the National 
Gallery. „ - ; 



This village called La^Ckilh is situated upon the boundary line 
of the departments of Rum and 0$ne, in the valley' of the Bille, 
in Franco. The church of this village, which is small, ill-built., 
and destitute of the grace* of style* rises amidst seat t ore d houses 


and verdant pastures. In itself it is scarcely worthy mention ; 
but‘it has in it a large talfet or slab of alabaster, covered with 
figures in half- relief, wbftih is not only curious, hut ingenious in 
design, and smunwhat clever in execution. Owing to its great 
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age, and tile softness of the some of the figures are muti- 

lated; arul a few. nearly obliterated. These bas-reliefs, like most 
those exccutoOuring the sixteenth century, have considerable 
interest, in spite of their imperfect execution. The artist will look 
in vain for anything approaching to grandeur of design or hold- 
ftos^of imagination ; they arc, o&tthn contrary, remarkable for a 
Simplicity bordering on clululshncss, and, occasionally, on the 
^ ludicrous. Tho bas-reliefs now presented to the reader furnish 
an apt illustration. 

At that nuM int mating # poriod termed tho Renaissance ^ or 
revival of art, though tho studios and workshops collected with 
the monasteries worn not Wholly uninfluenced by tho general 
progress, yet tho artists continued too smipnloualy observant of 
•■*«» tho traditions and the mannerisms of fermcr ages, Both objections 
may be urged against tho object under consideration. The clra- 
portaThai modest and simple in their folds; the expression in tho 
countenances is calm and placid ; but the attitudes in general are 
destitute of "vigour, arid, iri many instances, untrue to nature. There 
is- an absence of anatomical precision, and must, of the accessories 
- aro stiff fuid monotonous. In point of dchign and execution, they 

bear a near resemblance to tlicgincicnt shrines and reliquaries in 
. enamelled jewellery. 

It is not accessary hero to make many remarks on tho subjects of 
these relieved sculptures. Genius and art may be eminently dis- 
played in any subject. Jt is natural to expect that the subjects 
selected for illustration would bo religion'll taken either from the 
Bible or from the history of the Church ; but, on most oc< asions 
we find tho representations mixed up with much that is legendary, 

1 mythological, or apocryphal. This is the case in the sculptures 
now before us. The upper compartment consists of a representa- 
tion of the sacred Trinity, under which stands tho Virgin Mary, 
surrounded by worshipping angeU. In tho mrt compartment 
are representations of the birth of tho Virgin Mary ; her presen- 
tation in tho temple; the annunciation; and the birth of Christ 
in the manger. The third compartment represents tho adoration 
of the infant Buviour by the Waste m Magi; and the i inmmeision 
of Christ in the temple. Hero the narrative breaks strangely 
off, and tho legendary history of Nt. George commences. 
The first division represents him as lying ill upon a couch, 
visited by the Virgin Mary, and attended bv angila; and the 
second represents tho same personages conferring upon him 
tho honour of knighthood after his restoration to health. The 
fourth compartment represents bis celebrated encounter with 
- the dragon, while the king aful queen me looking on from 
a sort of gallery, and the Virgin is prnwng for his suc- 
cess. The homo and tho dyigon, and indeed ihc whole of this 
division, must h.ivc becfflhtfrawu by an artist little acquainted with 
tho deeds of knightly enterprise, or even the forms of animals. 
Next wo ha vo St, George in thyaot of baptising in fonts ; then cited 
before the judge, at whose 'feci, variously enough, a merry- 
andrew, buffoon, is pltiyiiyg ft t range antics while a dwarf, 
seated on ft high Stool, is performing on the violm. The last 
compartment represents the .decapitation of the martyr, in the 
presence of thy judge ;r.\'l a sort of priest, while angels are seen 
above, bearing Tits tdagnd'ftoui upwuvds into heaven. % 

In ucarly all tl^o figiuvt in those baa-vciiefiftho hands arc made 
oonapicuous^fthd, Ahougb thin apd dry, they iqu not destitute of 
grace. Thb^fapcncs of nearly all the figures' aro full, an<$ norite 
of them rather reW’kahto ^ tiie.fpV&e in whi Ivtimy arc dis- 
posed. on each side 

of the stylo than the has- 

reliefs thcrai^s, 1,j$o $$$ AniUc throughout 

the whole j f fffho t}n*perica arc Uufy iod, 

The memSttfa feoifi andnit monastery an • 

mined ohurohv iiVa, jifeubly iut erf sting to ns as owteru^fe of tho ,, 
progress of art In vaiiumf ng'^ of, the world. Here ft sculptured 
ei dumsi or n blazoned wipdow, there u evois-legffod knight ujmn 
n touifo, or a dim rusty monumental brass upon u mouldering wall, 
tunl elftowhoro iu buildings dedicated to religious services, the 
‘putt route* .back uguif. to the winds of tho mion*, bringing 
wHh it always* They vw an industri<U*», t puins- 

' t^kiwi roco, tho uHDW of ojd,’ , Th# loved. their art Stir the 
■ and iv&m- things duos th^ show imMciHhan $£ 

which they bvmg akMfr&ed't bailee in the world. 


THE ELEMENTS OP DESIGN. 

Tip Society pf Arts is labouring, with an enlightened and fcealpus 
spirit, in its appropriate sphere. They have had for some tittm 
Under comidoration tho subject of Elementary Hrawing-^ehooift 
iu our Manufacturing Towns; and,’ having sent a deputation to 
Bradfords they have every reason to expect that a good and effi- 
cient school will be established there, and, with the aid of the 
authorities, successfully carried forward. Aiming to, facilitate 
art- education, tho Council offered premiums for the host colour- 
box to lie sold retail for one shilling, and the best |et of mathe- 
matical instruments for the use of beginners in geometry^ They 
hare just had the satisfaction of reporting that Jheir efforts have 
boon quite successful. 

They have obtained a colour-box containing gamboge, lake, 
light red, ultramarine, vermilion, indigo, yellow ochre, Vandyke 
J»wn, sepia, aud burnt" sienna, with three hair pencils — ono 
large swan-quill size, and two middling-sized — which will ho 
sold by all booksellers for one shilling, and will be found 
a very considerable reduction on tho price of any other boxes 
of colours of similar quality. A case of mathematical instru- 
ments will also so,on he ready for students and , beginners in 
go.mmfry, containing a twelve-inch ruler with slides, a rectan- 
gular triangle, and a pair of compasses with pen and pencil leg, 
fitted into a suitable box, which will be* supplied retail for 2s. fal. 
each ; and another case of instruments, for proficients in drawing, 
bus boon selected, which will bo found very complete and portable, 
and will he sold at tho modorato cost of <W. The ifmunll trust 
that the effects of this movement will bo so to enlarge the eitelo 
of eon miners of materials for art- education, thax, the producers of 
them will find it to bo to thoir interest to reduce the scale of 
charges, and thereby obtain increased profits from greatly- in- 
creased consumption. 

To the Council or tho Society, to its Committee for IJlomcntnry 
Drawing and Mofidimg-Suhools for Artbans and Mechanics, and 
especially to II. Colo, Esq., C.B., and C. M’bntworth Dilke, Esq., 
tho public arc much iitdobled for the efforts that have thus been 
made ; and it wid afford us great pleasure to aid them if* carrying 
forward this department of their labour*. We, therefore, commence 
with a‘ paper on the Elements of Design, to be followed by 
others pointing out subsequent stepson f the art. 

The word design, as employed in the fine arts, is used in a 
limited and in a comprehensive *on#e. In fchp former case it 
strictly accords with the Italian t twynttre , from which it is de- 
rived, and means tho art of drawing, or representing in lines, the 
form of any object; and in this sunae it is now to ho considered. 
Its higher sense denote* thrtk> combination of invention and pur- 
pose which enabUft the artist to compose a group or \a picture, 
without reference- to the material in which it is rsteouleck Tho 
ancient Greek sculptures display, iu the highest degree,' the accu- 
rate conception bf farm and beauty, and the daqgp*] nf their 
aoulpturs cannot bo surpftjacd, either in the ,<Qff physiol 

f^n, or tho- in wont lop of appropriate % attituW^ ^painting, 
M abaci Angelo ha» obtained itnporishabls fa^f^'li&fen^pttou 
And execution of physical farms, qttly suiqvkssod by; which . 
thy genius of lUphacl has aebioved. 3 till the fo^t placed 

ou the lowest round of tho ladder If the h%Vftt is;W up gained. 
The greatest sculptor and thp greatest paiolci? ^‘'become 

familiar with the first elements of art; aqd' 
otioifnf thasa on Wifiyh woh ivo AW'All india- 

j pc usable. . ‘ ‘ j, ' , 

• Design is divided into two payti^ v ’ 

&)>*&&*' i« a Fren^werd, 8 y n<i|n t in the 
1 talirn,' and outline En gl iftq ii^^ari t was 

contour eonff dared by Annibale (3arabci 1 *'t£kial,;h« vwi*’ 
to say, “Giro rtn hut a correct out luxe, and All it ug as you 
please.’’ Our remarks, thyjxfforo, b<*gln\ith linear 

Tli ore gro thx’ee kinds vf linos — curvpd lfflc#, an,d 
fnvhvn linos. Tho straight lino is the shortest course ,frqm one 
point tgs, another ; the curved Hug i* neither Straight nor broken ; ’ 
the broken lino is formed of tfftnst sjki Hnei^whuiAro not 
same dimotioti. *, t ^ .i*'#'-.:- v Ij'# 

l u tiro af a all : points «r« . 

ib&mtrte Tka wMfw. I ^ • .*!*•'* M- ;1 in e' 
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from the centre, touches the circumfefenco. The diamttar is the 
straight linn which, passing through tho centre, meets the eircum- 
eronoc, and divides the circle into two equal parts. Every por- 
tion of the circumference is called an arc, atyl tho straight line 
which joins tho extremities a chord. The circumference is divided 
into 300 decrees , the degrees into 60 minutes, and tho minutos 
into 60 seconds. The circle is the spaoe contained within tho eir- 
cumforonco. It is desirable so to distinguish between those defi- 
nitions, as not to confound the circumference with the circle. A 
sector is the portion of a circle contained between an arc and the 
radii which touch its ^extremities. A segment is tho space con- 
tained betwetfti an are and itg chord. 

An angle is the, apace enclosed .between two straight lines 
which cut one atiothor ; the straight lines are the sides of the 
angle; the point at which the sides moot is the vertex of the 
angle. There km three kinds of angtes. the right angle, the 
acute anglo (which is less than tho right), and the obtuse angle 
(which is greater than tho right). When two lines cross on* 
another, and form foqr equal angles, that is to , say, four right 
angles, these lines arc then perpendicular tho one to the other. 
If, on the contrary, they form two acute and two obtuse angles, 
thesp lines meet obliquely, . Parallel lines arc those which, 
situated in, the same plane, never meet, whatever may be 
tho distances to which they are prolonged.^ The most simple of 
polygons is the triangle, of which there arc several kinds — as the 
equilateral triangle, which has three sides aiul three equal angles ; 
the isosceles triangle, which has' only two sides equal; and the 
scalar t tri^jfle, of which all, the sides are unequal. The rectangular 
tri angle has one right angle, the side opposite to which is called the 
hypothec use. The term <pmirilato a } describes the polygons which 
h iv e four sides. The pantVobgraox lius its opposite sides parallel, 
but tlio angles ate not right angles. The Rectangle has its sides 
unequal, but its four angle j arc light angles. The squat e has its 
sides equal and its angles right angles, The rhombus has its 
sides equal, but its angles arc not right angloa. A diagonal to a 
straight line drawn through, a four-sited figure, joining two oppo- 
site angles! Jn the squire ami the rhpmbus the diagonals cut 
on <4 another at right angles. In the rectangle and the paral- 
lelogram they arc of the same long'h. Polygons having 
five sides ayo called pent ig ms ; of six shies, hr vug o ns ; of eight 
sides, octagons; of ten sides, decagons, etc. When a poly- 
gon has tfil its sides and its angles equal, it to called a regular 
polygon. 

It is nocoaaary to mark" the difference which there is between 
two similar figures and two equal figures. Similar figures nrc 
those which have equal angles and proportional aides ; equal figures 
are those which have the angles and the aide* equal each to each. 
Every iwurfoce on which a straight lino may be continued, ip 
flvoiy position to called a plane sur face, ox a plans, Linoa may 
be perptyft tjjnfftr, obliges, or parallel to a plane- Plane* may also 
be porjp^oulnr, . unique, or parallel one to another. The pro- 
. . . ' ***- ' - ' IWUf an ft plane to a point. When two planes 
they, tic point* common tj the two planes form a 
is edited the** intense* iga* * s 

j^qlteth 0 three geometrical dimensions, nrc known 
tld^ PoiyKeJv"* W bodies hounded Uy places » 
Wv fWmifdr % ftov«ta\ plane parallelograms, 
and paralM In the truncated 

f pftriuM *1^ Pyiawiifa arc 

(i^ddasr, qnadraaiulat^r polygonal plgne*, 

' c|.^hdt».'haac. 'The perpwtdieubr, let* fall 

called tho. arig, height of the 

y, ‘ . . ■ S « 



Straij 
Jk 

by the i 
the pr&j 
and twi 
prism, 
formed; 
uoeorfii! 
from its 
pyramid, 

gcDcyatod* whtdS’ft/ 
as the line around 


A figitr? to ‘ 

ttef \ ntottoi fa 

or oblique, tho cylinder to said to be right; or TW44**! fa 

always a circle. Tho ftght cone is tbo revolution of the rectun- 
gulur tfta&glo around twi of tho sides wfiich form the right angle. 
The cube 1$ a solid, and all the six sides of it are square. Tho solid 
of six sides, tyro of which aro parallelograms, is called Kpamllcto - 

i : ' " ” ' •' ,k> ' " . m ^ 

jsfoalf ephAhido tjfeto aerie* of definitions With (he sphere, 
WQti&iifti'i ortho surface of ' whiok ‘ U equally - 
' The straight' Itne ft'orn the eorfbbtoihe* 


surface to called, a radius. Two radii, united in a straight lino, 
form the diameter. 

Ji» Draw a horizontal straight line, » A ; flv the lougth of'thq. 


r%. i. 


horizontal* and prove if it to of 
tho required *ize (Fig. 1). 

# 2. Draw a vertical 
line, * p (Fig. 1).‘ 

3. Draw - an oblique straight 

line, CJ> (Fig. 1). 

4. Divide the line a b into six 

■* equal J>arts, a hundred equal 

r r ■ ' ■ * A *0. (Fig. 1.) 

5. Divide a line into two, three, four, Ac., equal parts. 

6. Find out tho length o#a given line ; prove with a measure 
that there is no mistake. „ 

7. Draw a parallel, horizon- pig 2. # 

tal, vertical, or obtique line "" 1 — ' n 

(Fig. 2). * r* — 

This operation to very often repeated in sketches from nature 
aud tho construction of planes ; it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to be able to draw tlsese easily. 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 5. 


8 ? Draw a perpendicular, d c, to a horizontal luu?., .v n (Fig. 3). 
Sjc if the angk‘3, a c d, bod, arc right angles, by means of 
the square. 

9. Draw a right angle/ a c d ; an acute angle, c i> b ; and an 
obtuse angle, c d a (Fig. 3). 

19. Draw a rectangular triangle, 4 a v 
which has a right angle (Fig. 4). 

The letter which marks tho " 
vortex of tho anglo to always 
placed in tho middle of tho 
three, thus— not a 4 r, but u a t; (Pig. l). 

11. Draw an isosceles triangle, which has two 
sides and two angles equal (Fig. <5). 

12. Draw a scalene 
triangle, which has its three sides and 
it? three angles unequal (Fig. 6). 

13, Draw an equilateral triangle, 
which has ita three shies and its threu 

angles equal (Fig. 7). * 

The height of tho triangles is indicated by let- v 

ting fall a dotted perpendicular on tho baao, la f ; \ 
tho right-angled triangle the perpendicular to one / j ^ 

falls ',*■ ** - — ^ 

without $u> base, we niUat cuntinue tho latter 
till the two sides intersect one smother 




—•■o *• " ,v rrr w 

of the sides of the triangle (Fig. 7J. 

ri j ?< If fho perpendicular 



L(Fi«H>. 

1A Draw# right -angUd 


parallelogram (Fig. 6). 

lo. Draw a square (Pig *), (u* a 
anfeled parallologram W*lh equal sides. 


right- 




cm 


Fig S. 


.d 


16 , Draw an db- 

liquOpataUelograiu, 

wimk has it* four 
aides ^pjmsitP, without it« an- 

angles (FIJ- 1^). 1 

,U*. i'ltdw a n£ n. 

irapc^outu (fig. nj, two >»f* whose ride# j — ^ 

only orb parallel 
13 .J>rawa rliombuH, 



which lins its'foiir sides 


bn**, J ' 

ides 


equal, without having its angles right angles 
(Fig. 12). 

In all these * quadrilateral, or fmtr-»|dcd, 
figures, diagonals fthmtl'fhe 4 diawn. The rntem'ctibn of the tu o 
diagonal* in the ri^hl*aTtglOd quadrilatCrula is the centre of the 
figure. . * ( CmU in ited tin page* H ? . ) 





THIS EXHIBITOR, 

IRQ N FOUND IN G, 


Mi tfce tritmipW^f art aro but the extension of man's dominion 
Over the material world. First to attain to^thc knowledge of the 
properties of the elements of which out earth is composed, mid 
k tfiWto mould or combine Ibgu into whatever forms may prove 


of our progress outstrips all the calculations, aj&d even Ifo 
dreams, of postages.. Chemistry ‘is a science o t (xrnfkmL^y 
recent growth.: it is not yet half a century since the gemwof 
Davy made it the theme of the learned and the iddl of.ftshloii. 
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’ V ’ moN pot’Nimv, ' , 

attfc sAvio^hlfi.Eto lMnkltf,. art. ,tiu> object. towwda^kjoh •» ®«fc iuAwUhatotog all that to «hkr^ ^ ^^^*** 
of .cioaoenre tfwotad. Ever, y»ar wen a«.a*ta*h«d now to haw dona li^nwre thWTereal *0 

r,WAW h.™ to»»i and w <w«y i» but a»#MW«W* - extent <rf»Jw 4^ ^S**“J* 

j^trowntfor yf greater one* sajll, the »pMl*y . < our ow* day fl»* 1M»g!*r Wong* of nwlySrtR “** 
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and working a total revolution in nearfy all the brands of mate- 
rial te&ustry. 

'flJN&tea, have recently made greater advances than iron- 
TO^ working of a largo foundry is, Derhi^s, one of the 
spectacles in civilised life. The Visibility of mentis 
o? those properties from which mankind have reaped the 
greatest advantages. Works which, if dfctomptod by means of 


hammers, , When oast, also, it shrinks loss in coding than most 
other metals; and consequently, notwithstan#|sg its apparent 
coarseness, it is capable of receiving and retairokg impressians of 
the utmost delicacy and minuteness. The small ornamonts, cl asps, 
buckles, vases, statues, &c,, of which: so great a. variety were to he j 
soon at the Exhibition, and yhie^are generally known' as 
work, are evidences of its adaptability to ail tho purposes of art. 



Firms ace rmt uf.-melii.no no iuon. 


the anvil, the hammer, and the file, would have required years of 
labour, are accomplished in a few minutes by casting, in tho 
highest State of perfection. Tho art. of moulding bronze and iron, 
too, appears to have Leon known at an oarlv period 4 of antiquity*, 
but it is only in our own day that it has token its place amongst 
the most useful branches of industry. 

.But iron has now almost entirely superseded bronze as a ma- 
terial for ordinary purpose^ of utility. Its greatest advantage 
over bronze and copper lies in its greater cheapness, anfl to such 
a degree has this reached, that in many important works, such as 
bridge*, fqg> example, it baa begun to take the place of wood and 


Many of these were enriched with reliefs such as the graving-tool 
could produce only by a prodigious expenditure of time and 
labour ; and if they are not held in much estimation, it is because 
their cheapness lias rendered their acquisition too easy to allow 
them to prove tho means of gratifying tho vanity of the wealthy. 
But they are' not, for this reason, less worthy of tlie admiration of 
all lovers of art, for no other metal could reeeivo in moulding so 
exquisite a finish. The same substance, strange to say, which 
furnishes the terrible rows of guns which fill our batteries, and 
line tho docks of our vessels, a ml which form the cylinders of the 
monster steam-engines, by the same process, can be moulded into 



0m, It also po«8#*sefl extreme hardness, and & consequently 
used Id the manufacture of articles 1 liable to great 
Wear from. - midh as the cylinders a£< steam-engines, &c., 
and far this tern* teason.it is preferred for stamps, a&Vilsj 


rings H statues, and vases, which surpass the best works of the 
goldsmith in all but their value and Wftaney. 

Although, in a great* number of foundries, the iron is cast im- 
mediately 6n its issuing frbm the bltei^fStmace, this dote net answer 
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tor wot** on • kvtraSu, %fw‘ m»te«&furtae 

e mpl oy ment ofcnway lmuds - Wt fe *° ra0 «* A ® S re * t ***** °/ *f ' ' 
djfa yfeere uf&riu which WocivetW production! of tlie 
blist-ftaiaws wittered over the omurtrjrfor the purpose of easting 
t hem , over again. Thi> >», ia “«»? resjtect?, however, a process 
JSK?i t A w yii disadvantage, from the losseffa porUon of the iron 
hy StetionT and tho groat expense 1 W the fuel occosaary *° mclt 
U : hnt some compensation is afforded hy tho possibility of«worh- 
iflff on a groat scale. 

The bkst furnace, it iJay^iteoeremyto «f< *** *£*? 
to change the iron ore into what ia called “ pig-ii-on. lhe pig- 
iron i. the material ont of wfiich iroH and »t"t arc made. The 
transformation which takes place to the process may be readily 
understood. Tho ore, sa It is dug from the mine, » a combination 


1 

' 4 - - 


understood, m ore, m » « 7 ~ , . . 

of iron with oxygen gas, which Is diffused through the air, and is 
the greatteupportar of life and combustion. Oxygen lias a gicat 
tcndLwy to unite with iron. The ordinary rust is nothing wore 
than the combination pf oxygen with Jhe metal. But fcreat as 
this tendency ia, the tendency to unite With carbon or charcoal, 
undor tho influence of strong heat, i» stUl greater. When, thei i - 
fore the iron ore Is placed to the blasting- furnace, the oxygen 
•which was to combination with the iron deserts it to combine 
with the charcoal. The tom thus left to rude >»•«»<■«£ 
rug-iron. The process when the ore contains foreign sub 
stlocs is, if course, more complicated, hut our space will not 

T ' iT is'now toady^to bo cast into the form which it is intended 
finally to assume. Two different serte of furnaces arc employed 
in carting. The first are called w fpeto furtraces, the interior of 
which is almost cylindrical, and terminates at tins bottom hi a . 
sort of trough. Their height varies, according to the extent, of j 
the foundry from six to seven fret. The fire is kept up by a > 
blast-pipe, or bellows, and within tho iron and charcoal arc 
placed in alternate layers. There is usually a considerable nnu.bei 
of furnaces of this bind, in order to furnish a suflwicnt quanto. of 
molten iron for tho casting of large ai tides hut, gwici ally , when 
the piece of work to he underlet™ is of large sun, ewfesbrg 
furnaces are employ ed. These arc fun, aces in which the iron and 
flic metal to bo east aro separated. A coal fire 13 ‘f 7iV,rm 
grate, and tho metal is placed at one s.dc upon a soil of pfetimm. 
The fire and all is covered over by a vaulted roof, and from this 
tho heat is reflected strongly upon the motel— banco the mime. 

tV lien it is completely fused, it is suffered to escape mto a sort 
of trough, and is thence convoyed. in buckets to the Moulds. 
These are usually of sand, which sometimes contains a mix Urn- of 

chalk, and at others,. it is quite l n,rc - lll ° for “ e ’ “VT 
hardness and adhesiveness than the latter, and is used where 
* the mouhl must support great weight. When pure sand is used, 
groat care is taken to prevent its giving oat it* immature , »», >» 
Lso it hccomes dry, it loses all solidity ; and for tins reason the 
mixed sand is generally made uso of in casts which require 

n< When Wimpraasioa is to bo taken on one side only, as in the 
case of tho plates of fire-plows, the molten non >» simply pm, icd 
into th6 npndd, and the operation completed Without diftieuiiv. 
But whe»lho abjeot has to be moulded round ,<thc labour m much 
greater-. The mtalWistheu divided into two parts, and the wo,k- 
man to obliged to dpi# rare toot the two aides «* 

igircatsrw u** dsjfocy and tiiw- 
othfrM Will not 

to *^WTy to thotoadur a; good idea of 
■ infrrifS S^ t At fforthfest -and Bi*y he wjptm th® ihi-iwtt*. 

Th,S®4S«J*ri«rte •** 7 ^^tteS^K 

are haateulhg to M the aauMrens and 
liquid. , A m 

anottor by tatmii* t* their mm Thaw **!"' 

■ 1% :Kiw,frw too tort Of small vehicle winch 

■ runs frSh&to lte uppto“irtn. 4a out oogravtag. there are , three 

. of theWCTancfc the first of which is placed within resell of the 

funUtoOl tho rlther is mtaeforegreund. The workmen w» en- 
> , ' fn*0fi'in' casting large pieces, probably the fellow of a fly-tvbcel, 

vattUto standing a&und the edge. of tbo.mould- pouring in tho 

■ • Uanidout of the oauldron, which they turn over by help W 


iron bars. Others run around it above and below, and set file 
to the gns, which escapes through the insterstices caused by the 
wood, which is inserted to give consistency to flio mass of sand? 
At tho foot of tho crane aro.five men tuming the wheel, to diroct 
th/cauldrons to th8ir appointed place. The foreman. With his 
baelc to the spectator, has bis hand raised, as if in the act ol 
giving orders to the "wforkman. In the foreground a man n 
passing the sand for moulding through a screen. •$» (>nc 8l “° 18 
a sort ef frame, divided into a groat number of compartments, 
M d when tho &trcah» of iron k directed into it, a gpcoat numbor ol 
pieces will bo formed from «>* single tat. -Three workmen 
armed with a sort of pcstlo, arc occupied a brooking up the sand, 
placed around the models in the comjlhl'tuiente. ’ 

Our seoond engraving represente the process <sf re-melting t. ,e 
pig-iron, apd effectually separating it from all foreign substances. 
The furnace! in this case aw heated With coke.^n the manufagg, 
tifffof which groat eftl’u is required, to preserve it! purity. 

The tail'd engraving s kites the iron uudre the action of tue 
'flattening mills,” by which it is rolled out into Jdates m a 
finished State, roiidy for api>lie*Uon to any required purpose. 
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the elemexts of design. 

Continued from po$e 130. * 

10. Draw a rrji?u)ar poatogon (Fig. 13), 


23. 


which ha» five sides and five 
Angie* equal. 

20. D.avt- rt regular hoxA- 
^oii, which has aix «i«h;ftai<d 
«ix angles equal (Fig. 1 i) . 

Ail the figun s now given 
are very simple, and ehmild 
jiriii'luod. ll will be wilMo 
delay. I'll thifi done, tlio 
guhir b^u.t f. 

21 . lh\ i'le frU aiqde inlo 
I w o, tin i mid four <«imd 

22. Dtudde or quadiiiplu 
— a given angle (Fig. Id). 

. Draw a light-angled imrullelopiiH d, 
17 ), mid an tiblique-augled pui^Ueh ‘piped 


Ftg. H. 



frequently 
)'iK l.i. 


drawing of 
Fip in. 


\ 






23. Draw gomo pyramid* with W 
AiurttUf, «vittdj , angviW* , » 

'SUUtA^^' 

Such *4^ the differcuft 
which may he deacrihed by means 
of the straight line. After the ^ , , 

taom,^it wm^beyell 'for him to \/ 
double,- tr#bl«,or, divide Ontainta 
scveral cqiial orpropartional^ta. v • 
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equal part* 
&c., equal paits 


28. Determine 
the cohire of a 

given circle (Fig. 30). I'M. 30. 

2% The centre and the raduia of tt cirrlo 
being given, to con- 
struct a circle (Fig. 

30), "Wo cannot urge 
phj«to too strongly Jo 
1 piietise frequently the 
‘ drawing of this figure. 

It is done by moans of 
compasses. 

"0. Divide a circle into three*, five, seven, 

(iMg. 27). 

31. Divide a circle into four, six, eight, 

(Fig. 30). 

32. Describe an are of a circle, and draw tangents to a circle 

(Fig. 28). , 

33. Inscribe floiho regular polygons in a given circle (Figs. 

30 and 27). . 

I M. Circumscribe a regular polygon about n given i irelo. 

3/3. Describe concentric and equidistant circles (Fig. 20), 

30. Draw circles touching 
one another externally (Fig. 
\ »!)■ 

\ 37. Draw circles touching 

1 one another internal] v (Fig. 

1 31;. 

38. Draw i» tangent to two 
given circumferences (Fig. 31). 
30. Draw some right 
cones ^ Fig 32). 

40. Dravwiome oblique 
cones (Fig. 33), 

41. Draw a truncated 
right or oblique cone 
(Figs. 32 and 33), 

48. Draw ^mo right 
cylinder# (Fig. 34). 

43. Draw some oblique cylinders (Fig, 

35). . 

•44, Lastly, draw 
, ^ and subdivide it 
into $ui%by parallel circles, 
or into summit# by rncri- 
' dians (Figa, 37, 38). 

Now, it is by an union of 
all these lines that wo ore 
abktO represent every |ma- 
form. Whatever tho 
'/"j&j id of drawing may bo, it 
is easy to peveeiwi after the preceding remarks, now impdrtant 
Fig. Mi, Fig. 157. . F f?. 3R 
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it is to stuijy ltiw%r ^rawing before undertaking drying from 
nature, \ h ■ ' « - ' ; '■ 

JM fore entering vm th« fcouend pftrt of Itarardravving, it wifi b« 
well to offer same advice which may. aid the progress of f " J *' 


Fig. 30. 



Wtf purpose, therefore, apcalcing qfttbe luetbo&of procedure when ■ 
the object which it is wished to ■Ofojjty is )>cfore 

It is impossible to include, at a single glance, 'tao Pout cmemlte 
and tho detail* of any scene. Method is therefore necessary in * * 
depicting it, and wo must begin with the mass before the stattilcfet, 
detail is touched. If this important precaution he nc^ettcdy^^^ 
way be certain, beforehand, that the drawing will he faulty iu the 
general, and uuplcasing in its character. * 

Wo are about to give an idea of pvojcoiigftis by pointing out the 
most useful principles of this department of science. The object 
of the theory of projection# is either to represent all the external 
forma of bodies o:i fi plane, or to resolve on plane figures which- » , 
represent them diverse problems, as might be done on the bodies 
themselves. • ■* 

The foot of the per- 
pendicular, let iSll from 
a point to a plane, is 
callied the projection of a 
point on a piano (Fig, 

39), 

Any lino whatsoever 
straight or curved, being 
•composed of points*, its 
projection is the line 
which unites the feet of all tire perpendiculars lot fall from the 
di.Toivnl point 1 ? of the line. If the plane of the projection is 
horizontal, this projection will be called D pinssJic^nt sal. If it is 
vertical, the projection will be called vertical. There is no ditfi- . 
culty, then, in understanding that the union of two ^rejections 
gives the position of the line in spate, since it is the intersection 
of the projecting planes if it i» straight, and the iutcrec-rtion of 
the projecting cylinders whun it is curved. 

Tne position of a line iu spite not being determined by a single 
projection, we muit have recourse to two ; but as a Wtf of paper 
w a single plane, it may bo*supj>osed that the vorthal plane falls 
upon the horizontal plane by turning round their 
point of in toi section, which is called a grouwl- 
lmo. U is very important to become familiar 
with this idea; for often, it> the construction of 
certain problems, it is needful to re-establish the 
real position of the object. 

It is easy to conclude, from the very defi/utbm 
of projections, some very simple and constantly- 
recurring proposition* : we confine out selves now | 
to the enunciation of them. 

Every prism or cylinder i aided perpendicular on 
a plane, is projected according to its base, <U well as nl the figures 
traced on I Is surf mo. Every straight or curved line, but parallel 
to the plane of projection, la equal to its projection on this piano 
(Fig. 40). 

The next article on drawing w U^be on 1 *khm» fieri vis. 

TIIE HAIL WAV TUAUT. ‘ 

f*oi.sv i» creation 5 whoso planned 
• Kuilwnys-j-the mighty vein* gml arteries, 

And telegraphic wireti, the nerves of nations. 

And fiery engines nulling o’er the land 
Swifter than flight, or pimping ’through tho fens 
' 'Uaiiui wind, ami tide, and elemental , 

l*ro ti**.* then n Kpnlts, conquering mm: and space, 

And quickening all the pUbtt* of their race, 

Throughout one of Mt\ 

Made rich by them with Avoudert' 11 ) creations 
•Such us the opiate fancy never di earned, 9 * 

Kvon iu A raby —poet* dttaild lg> dtemod, 

If any should ; for poetry is “ mating’' 

As well ft* writing-- ip Up *vou up less than said. ’ t < 

I/O 1 here Is poetry— l he Railway Train! ’ • ’ ■ * 

First the shrill whittle. Thou the distant roftij ; J 
The UKcending cloud of steam, the gleaming firnils, 

Tim mighty moving arm ; Mini on amain 
The maw comes thundering like nn aVulanebe o'er 1 '* 

Tim quaking ear tli j ft thuu-und ftiCW $>04**-* ■ - - 

A moment, aud arc gone like whirlwind. sprites , 

Scitrou seen ; so much the roaring dpeed benight* 

Atl sense ttnd recognition fora while j , ‘ , 

41 A bttin space, a miuttU‘» and a ^Ula. 

’J’Vien look agfthi, how swift it jovyueys oh— 

Away, away, a%ng tba ho^nt 

Uke drHltnd^lbMv (4 ft«» det«f*?ipM*p1aWt 1 ■ > 

Powef, upecd, and rtiriauce melting into space. , 
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fi W-MfS * N BED OIIK. 


To vdiy las’ phdb impossible our descriptions of needlework, wo - 
have Mmstefc « picture which was exhibited at the Crystal 
ri&fldjge, hjr Hr. F. U. Tanner, Of Biihlttr, in the canton of 
Apponzoll* Switzerland. It ^hrenta a peasant-girl Bitting at 


ora* another in order to dhtdiu the requisite depth of colour. In 
Woos, flower#, ant so on, ,||0 radiation, of the at itches must be 


ApPttttlU* Switzerland. It frraeraLts a poasant-girl Bitting at 
O^Wfl^door with an embroidery-frame in her hand, at which 
aheiaemployed in painting with her noodle— if the x expression be 
'hlloWed*-^ portrait of YJilliatn Tell, the beloved hero of Switzer- 
1 lohdt In the hook ground. » seen a village, with it# little stream 
. end trees in front, find a mountain ►peak behind. Tho border is 
composed of various soenoatin the neighbourhood 2 the cottage 
Muffler arock, with the chamois wandering among, the declivities ; 
a Swiss church, bridge and stream ; and a view of tho village of 


carefully attended to, and fit some parts of the work it will be 
found necessary to moke amumber of short stitches cross and re- 
cross each other, in cjrier to produce the appcar«g#o of what the , 
engravers call cross-hatching. This kind ofwoirPW'fll ho aeon in j 
the lower part of tho girls dress. The Ornamental porta of tho 
border arc easily copied, and the ordinary noodle alone is required 
for work of this kind. If carefully performed, “ print- work," as 
it is called, is very beautiful, and the quality of it is estimated 
entirely by tho amount of difficulty in producing ' the different 
lights and sbadcB. No knowledge of drawing is requisite; in 
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iataed's mscovwmcs At n imho ud. 


[enguavbd 3V XI. JAKffbp. 


to that earlier world. What was considered as nothing mire 
than so pinch gold-dust scattered on the black ground of the 
heaven*, our modern astronomy has resolved into a hold of suns 
and systems, wh6ae mingled* light goes to, make up so many 
splendid constellations, and whose date is to he found far down 
in the depth* % a pi& eternity. Nor this only. The xteent 
discoveries of the sity and nuns of ancient cities, enable us to 


of the hanging gardens, and of thpse marvellous struetures^whicbf . 
tradition has referred to a very remote antiquity* Oixr know? 
lwdge is lively to bo rectified and enlargt^l concemitig if people 
who were supposed to have left behind them no tttvoc'of their 
historical life. These ruius will henceforth testify, not dnjy te 
the fact of their existence, >ut.to tholr progress in civilisation, 
in intellectual smlture, in physical science, and in art^c skill. 
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Franco and England divide the glory o&having rescuedfrom the 
underground darkness and oblivion of tweniy-fi^o centuries, soma 
oSdfre moat mag^itictjjnt remains of tho old world. Many a tra- 
veller’ b foot bad pressed those mounds which arc found on the 
banka of the Tigris, but it was reserved for M. Botta and Dr. 
ler^gvard to discover the treasures which they concealed. They 
prosecute 3. their researches Ifrith exlm^stlm patience and per- 
- sc^rance ; and though the story of tho people which once in- 
habited these cities of renown, is to be read in bricks, and stones, 
and slabs, and bas-reliefs, dud monumental inscriptions, yet, aa 
our distinguished countryman observes, “there could have' been 
# uo more durable method of preserving tho national records : the 
inscribed walls of palaces and rock tablets have handed down to 
us tho only authentic history uf ancient Assyria while by the 
discoveries of himself and others, the intention of those who 
founded* that great empire “ will bo amply fulfilled, and the 
records of their might will bo more widely spread, and more 
effectually preserved by modem art, than tho most exalted 
ambition could have contemplated.” # 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was situated on tho eastern 
bank of the river Tigris, opposite the present town of Mosul, 
about two hundred and eighty milco north of Babylon, whose 
> rival it was, but of much larger dimensions. It was about twenty 
miles in length, twelve in breadth, sixty in compass, and took 
three days’ journey to perform its circuit. It was surrounded h\ 
walls a hundred feet high, and so wide that three chariots could 
drive abreast upon them, and was fortified by fifteen hundred 
towers of two hundred feet in height, while tho population ex- 
ceeded six hundred thousand. This number is small compared 
with tho inhabitants included in tho metropolis of cither Eng- 
land or France, and yet neither Baris nor London occupies one- 
fourth of the space on which Nineveh stood. It is probable, 
therefore, that a lurgo portion of the giouml was occupied with 
gardens, and parks, and vineyards, and fields for pastuijgo. Its 
grandeur was equal to its hv/a\ Even at that early uge, inrhitec- j 
tore had attained to high perfection, and its productions \uro on | 
a gigantic, and magnificent scale. Sciumo ami art had combined ! 
to create a place of commanding elegance, while in wealth uml ! 
# luxury it nm to the highest point. 

F The whole current of tradition leads us to Nimrod as the i 
founder of this great city. Do was an immediate descendant of j 
the patriarch Noah, and a man of rare courage and enterprise. J 
His successful pursuits in the chase maikod him out as one pecu- | 
liaily fitted to sustain tho dutit-s and rehpoimihilitien of govern- j 
mvnt; and having obtained for himself a name iif the earth, he 
left tho laud of Shituir, where ho first founded hia dominion, and 
went into Assyria, typd buiUlod Nineveh, thrt city itelmboth and 
Otilah, and llesen between Niucvoh and t-ulah. bueli ia the 
simple record of the Book concerning the man whose name is 
inseparably associated with one of the earliest settlements of tho 
human ritoc. But here Revelation leuv^Lus. Scripture is all 
f but silent on Assyria and the As^yrig||Hbl wo come eompura- 
tively near to the reign of gmoc ~<>r, jJPiuiyiird says, 41 until 
the period when, their warlike expeditions to the west of the 
Euphrates brought them into contact with the Jews. Vul, ^ic 
first king whose name is recorded in Sen^ure, having rcignel 
between eight and nine hundred years l adore tlw> Christian i ru, 
and about two hundred previous to the fall of the empire, must 
have been nearly the last of a long succession >f kings who had 
ruled over tho greater part of Asia, The later monaichs arc more 
frequently mentioned in tho Bible an account of their wars with 
the Jaws, whom they lad captive into Assyria. Very little 
related oycn of their deedft unless they particularly concern the 
Jewish pobphn^ Than if we come to profi^ history, it has no 
record of a date so for back as tho foundalion of the Assyrian 
cnxpiiS. 'jCh^ account ascribed to Herodotus ia irrecoverably lost ; 
while tho of Inter writers is to bo taken w ith so much 

reserve aipi limitation, that it is like the effort to trace the cha- 
racters #1 tho sand wbiph tlicF waters of the rolling wave have 
effaced and washed out for ever. With the exception of a few 
royal ramies, nnd softie of those of doubtful origin, wo have 
, \ , , nothin x iu tho finui or worthy of tho uamo of authentic Jri-Btory. 

DemirumiH^aud Suidanapalus, are names familiar to oveiy 
si'JSfppLboy in the. fend. Of ^ ©xflfediflons of tho first, had tlfc j 
, ddedi of tliorsccond, and the profligacy of tho thhd, j 

; ,- r ■ , 


|exhibit6b, ^ 

lie has read in hia , baininon scliool-history, but what duos ‘be 
know of Assyria and its far-famed capital ? ' What does any 
oneknow ? Strange, indeed, that “ the records of ah empire, so 
renowned *fpr its power and civilization, should hare been entirely 
hyd; and thA tho* site of a city as eminent for its extent as its 
splendour should forages have been a matter of doubt. ltd# not 
perhaps lcA curious that an 'accidental discovery should suddenly 
lead us to hope that theso records may be recovered, and this site 
satisfactorily identified.” 

It is to the Sacred Writings that wo mast turn for all our 
knowledge of this famous city, from the time of Pul, tho first 
king of Assyria, who invaded (kmaan, till tho final overthrow of 
Nineveh. Scripture sets us down it* the midst of tliut city when 
it had reached the height of its glory and tho extreme' of its crime. 
Wealth, luxury, and idolatry, were all so many enuses of its 
overthrow'. Tim sins and crimes of the people pointed to heaven 
ru < * indue tois to ultnu t the lightning of divine Vengeance. But 
judgment slumbered. Mercy triumphed over justice. A divinely - 
comm lhsio iied prophet w as seal to warn them of their danger, and 
lead them to a timely repen tarn e. Ilis representations and 
pleading, 4 were not without effect ; and for one hundred and fifty 
years tin* impending stioke was averted. Nineveh would have 
been spared had hei repentance been sincere. The lightning 
which played on tho edge of the dark cdoilft retired, and 
woald never have loft that dark-bosomed cloud, had not 
the people fallen back into their former habits uml puisuits. They 
sunk deejur than before in moral pollution, and then another of 
Ood’s true speakers was sent to foictctl the overthrow of the city 
and tin* empire. The pn palatums for ihe dost ruction, find the 
desti net Ion itnolf, he paint, s m the most vivid colours,* Hy* calls 
on Ninevih to piepare for the approach of the enemy ; while the 
military army and muster, the. yeiy arms and dress of the Modes 
and Bahvlmnans then mpid approach 1o the gales — the process 
of the siege the iiiumlutimi ( f tin* riwr- - the taking of tin; place- - 
the captivity, the lamentni urn, and the flight of the inhabitants -• 
the snekiug of ihe city the btering away of its treasures -togr- 
thirwith live comic .ueot de‘.ol it, ion and terror — are nil set foitJi 
imdei the auhlinu at and most impressive image.-., mill in the true 
spirit ol llehrcw poeliy. iloie was ail eld tiadition that Nineveh 
should not bo taken till the rivet Tjgri?, which defu.dod pan of 
tin* city, should hi come its enem\ Now it ho happened that, in 
the third yen i of ihe siege, it, heeas, le so swollen by OoUtiiiu.il 
i.i ina, that it oveiti »w i d pait of the nt\ , ami threw down’ a omt- 
fiderahh* poition of the wall. Tho king, thinkin^that the ora: lr 
was J'ul liked by this inundation of the river, and giving up all 
hope of Tut urc safety, lesd Iv should full into the enemy’s bauds, 
lmilt u huge fun< ral pile in the palace ; and having collected all 
Lift gold and silver, and io\4H vestment#, together with his con- 
cubines and bis eunuchs, *a fire to tho pile; and* thus involved 
hituself and them, and the whole palace* in one coumnbi ruin ' 
When the fate of Um king was made known by certain deserters, 
the enemy onion'd by the broach which the waters had roadey and 
took tho uty. So vivid in the description gil^u by the prophet 
ofjheir entering the dev ntul city, thut^you fancy you hetir the 
whip mat king, ttic houses prancing, the wlieek ruttthling, the 
ehaiiots hounding atVr the galloping steeds; or that you the ■ 
reflection from tin' polished hwohL and the gliUcring stH)ai^, like 
Hashes of lightning dueling the* eyes; while the bv the 
dying iu*e lying in heaps upon the street, andihe horses, ami the 
ehanots stumblii ig over them. Even jier rulers, andiusr tributary 
powers eaturt not to her help or succour. I'll os© who ought to 
hare ©spoused lmr cauw, went over to tho aid© of hefr besiegers. 
Her numbois, htT wealth, her mighty sum, availed her not. She 
became fkint-hearted and feeble, and her strongholds were token 
wi(h wwfo. She is in, the hand of the enemy * her desolation i> 
complete. The prophet himself is mov©d to tears by her o^d'iti.m, 
and, in a tender and beautiful ullcgon f , roprosenta i her as an 
il^istrious princoBs. led away into captivity, attended by her 
maids of honour, svho boWuil her and their own' calamity hy beat- 
ing their breasts and tearing their hair, Jn tn^keu of grief de©p and 
inconsolable, w hile the nations wrfyptn sh© had opp^B»jpd at<s seen 
arid hiigrd exulting with joy oyer her Ml, . 

The ovortlirow of this great «ity took phaq© about Jischtimhcil 
yoty# before the evangelical era ; and in the'- aepahd century 
th^ro vm not a 8in|glo mxtoMWti oT i,t reznelxblxtqgi nor could 






any one exactly determine the spot on which it stood. Till a 
very recent period it was conceived that its site was never to he 
known — that this eternal, oblivion of the very place was pait of 
the sublime prediction. Bishop Newton went so /ar us to Re- 
lieve that the ruins on the eastern shore of the Tigris — the very 
ruins bn which Layard has been working with so much enthusiasm 
—are the ruins of the Persian Nineveh, and not of the Assyrian ; 
and that the niins of the old Nineveh had long ago been ruined 
ufid destroyed. This pleased the sceptic and the infidel. Taking 
advantage of the concession of the learned prelate, and of others 
who have assumed the same ground before him, and well know- 
ing that there was no authentic history to which to appeal, they 
at once resolved the sacred narrative into a myth — a creation 
of the fancy — tf more fiction — and thus sought to set ankle 
the whole of divine Revelation, All doctrine rests on facts, 
J and facts are the very materiel of history, lleduco the his- 
tones to mere fiction, and the hook goes for nothing. But 
facts arc /*« mutable, and it is on its facts that tin; Bible* rest# 
its lofty claim. How wonderfully arc its statements verified 
and confirmed by the progress of time, and science, and dis- 
covery ! Not that the Revelation of God btanae in need of any 
outward evidence to attest its truth. A man has only to refer to 
his own moral epnaciousnuM* to lx; eomimed that it is Inn*. But 
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if men will appeal external proofs, then every dhy is multiply- 
ing those proofs. It i# no longer nm-sutuy To ask the same 
amount of faith, for faith is being more and more (‘(inverted into 
sight. Not only can it bo proved that, there was such u city as 
Ninovoh, but it is rising up again beforo our eyes; and hy the 
time that .quo traveller has completed his ruse filches, and another 
has deciphered the inscriptions which are so mysteriously written 
on tho ruins, tho history of^that city will so # harmonize with the 
Btiblime predictions of tho inspired Scriptures, lliat tho ir^dol 
will bo struck dumb. Our distinguished countrymen do not posi- 
tively affirm that they have so mastered the characters in whick 
these inscriptions are written, as to givo # t* literal and perfect 
translation of any one record, or to make it incontrovertible that 
they aro ^xploring the palaces and temples of tho old Assyrian 
capital. Thiitis the rm^lesly common to all tr ithrioving and 
trutii-suokiiig men. - But so fat as thev have gone, they are jp- 
clined to believe that all the ruins explored represent the site of 
the ancient Nineveh, and that by tho time they have completed 
their labours, each fragment and each inscription will go to 
establish tho identity^ those remains with the city which Nim- 
rod founded, and whie^ Nabopoloasar destroyed. 

Tt appears that rather more than thirty years ago aome^ at- 
tempts wore made to explore these* by Mr. Rich, who was 


for many j^arVtfte political resident of th^ .East India Corojnuy 
at Baghdad. He fi^st examincdMhe remains near Hillah, in tho 
neighbourhood of liis own residence, in v?Mt;h lie^fonnd fragments 
of inscriptions, a few bric ks and engraved stones, and a coffin of 
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v nod. Tic then riritod Mosul, and was attracted to the opposite 
side of the river by the report of cut tain pieces of sculpturo 
having been dug up m one of the mounds there; but he could not 



Fig. 3. ' THKONH.— (&’<> page 151.) 


obtain evetf a fragment of it. After visitiffg tho village contain- 
ing thc*tomb of Jonah, he next examined tlie mound known by 
the name of Kbnytmjik, lmt fmnd only a few fragments of 
pottery ; so that, “wit hike ext&ption of a small stone v cboir, and 
a fev remains of inscription*,, ho obtained no other Assyrian relics 
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frofl| the site of Nineveh; and lie left Mosul, little suspecting some truly enterprising spirit,' with, means and men at his eom- 
that in the mounds were buried the palace of tlie Assyrian mand. Ho already existed. Hr. Layard,who had been wander- 
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kings.". And will it be believed that these few iragmenls, which 
were subsequently deposited in the British Museum, formed 
almost “the only eolloetjon of Assyrian antiquities in Europe? 



Fig. S. 

A case scarcely 1 three feet square inclosed all that remained, not 
. h 'fealy of tW great city of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself/' 

' . What was wanted to follow up those limited researches was 


ing through A -da Minor and Syria, during the autumn of 18!>9 
and the tally winter of 1840, “ felt, an irresistible desire to pene- 
trate to the regions beyond the Euphrates," rightly judging that 
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without treading on the remains of Nineveh ond Babylon, his . 
pilgrimage would not have^Ven complete. Bn left Aleppo on 
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th el gill of March, ami entered Mosul oi^the 10th of April. In 
the middle of the same month, he left Mosul for Baghdad, and at* 
he* descended tfu». Tigris on a raft, he again saw the ruins of 
Himroud, and had a better opportunity of examining them. It 
was evening as he approached the spot. tk The spring rains had 
th« mound with^q, richost verdure, and the fertile 
meadows which stretched around it were covered with flowers of 
evesy hue. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were partly con- 
cealed a few fragments ( of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon 
which might be traced the woll-dofmcd wedges of the cuneiform 
character.”* Ilia curiosity was powerfully excited, and he was 
Resolved thoroughly to examine these remains. Circumstances 
interfered ’with the prosecution of his object, and withdrew him 
from the scene of labour. It was not till the summer of 1842, 
that he again passed through Mosul on his way to Constant inople. 
He ha£ not forgotten Nimroud ; but then he had no time to 
explore ruins. Ho found, however, that M. Botta, the French 
consul at Mosul, had commenced eayavations on the opposite 
side of the river, in the largo mound of Kouyunjik. Prom Con- 
stantinople ho wrote to M. Botia, encouraging him to proceed in 
his excavations. lie did so, and to hirn is dm* 1 he honour of 
having found the first Assyrian monument. This remarkable 
discovery, Hr Bayard tells us, “ owed its origin to the following 
circumstances' -The small patty employed by M. Botta woie at 
work on Kouyunjik, when a peasant from n distant village 
chanced to visit tho spot. Seeing that every fragment of brick 
and alabaster uncovered by the workmen was carefully preserved, 
ho asked the reason of this, to him, strange proceeding* On 
being informed that they were in search of sculptured stones, he 
advised them to tyy the ‘mound on which his village was built, 
and in which he declared many such things as ho wanted bad 
been exposed on digging the foundations of new houses. M. 
Botta, having been feijJiK'ntly deceived by similar stories, was 
not at first ini lined to follow tho peasant's advice, out subse- 
quently sent ail #geut and one or 1 wo workmen to the place. 
After a little opposition from the inhabitants, they were permitted 
to sink »well in the mound, and m! ii sm»dl distance from tho 
surface they came to the top of o wall, which, on digging deeper, 
they found to bo lined with sculptured slabs of gvpsurn. M. 
Botta, on receiving information of thin discovery, wont at once to 
the village, which, was called Khorsuhad. Directing a wider 
trench to be formed, and to be carried in the dim lion of the wall, 
ho soon found that he bad entered a chamber cumeeted w itb 

** others, and surrounded by slabs of gypsum, covered w ith sculp- 
tured representations of kings, warriors, battles, siege*, and 
similar events. Ills wonder may be easily imagined. A new 
history liud been suddenly ojamed to him - the records of an un- 
. known people were before him. He was equally at a loss to 
account for tho ago and tho nature of the monument, The style 

^ of art of the sculptures, tho dresses of the figures, the mythic 
form# in tlu* walls, were all npw to him, and at forded no < luc to 
the epoch of the erection of the edifice, or to the people who were 
its founders. Numcious inscriptions, aeunnpanying the bas- 
reliefs, evidently contained tho explanation of the events there 
recorded in sculpture, and, being in the, euueifoim, or arrow- 
headed character, proved that tlm building belonged to mi ago 
preceding the conquests of Alexander. ... It was evident 
that tho monument appertained to a very ancient and \\ ly ei\ ilised 
people, and it was natural from irs position refer it to the in- 
habitants of Nineveh — a city which, although it could not have 
occupied a site so distant from the Tigris, must have been in tlm 
vicinity of thfiso ruins.- M. Botta bnd uncovered un Assyrian 
edifice, the first, probably, »thaf had been exposed to tho view of 
man since the fall of the Assyrian empire.” 

•The discovery of, Botta was made known to the French 
Academy qf Fine Arts, whose members lost no time in applying 
to the Miniver of Public Instruction for pecuniary means to 

• 

<* A few words ru* to this cuneiform character* It is u character whose 
component parts bear n close resemblance to n tvedfre, or thg barb of an 
urtow, or a nail. ftucb letter 1$ composed ol several distinct wedges ; and, 
i aaeoriliatr to this cuneiform or wedge-like character, unde* various 

, , mwUjrtondotw?, prevailed oyer the greater part of West era Asia to the timo 
> jftf tho over throw 1 of the Persian empire by AUxander the (Jreat; and that 
tltd* to tins tic; that, we mainly owe, the projp-ess th^t lui# boon made in 
. ttodjphdti $9 oh* Aa^blfii ta#c%iptJo»B, . 
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carry on tho excavations. , Ampin funds were guaranteed to Hie 
happy discoverer, and an artist of acknowledged skill was sent tp 
take sketches of such objects as could not be removed. The sug* 
cess of the Frenchman heightened the desire of our own devoted 
countryman to turn Ins attention to tho ruins and antiquities of 
Assyria. His thoughts were fixed ou Nimroud. In the autumn 
of 1848, through tho liberality of Sir Stratford Canning, he was 
in circumstances to enter on his grand enterprise. He left Con- 
stantinople without acquainting any one yith the object of his 
journey, and in twelve days he found himself in the town of 
Mosul. He presented his letters to the governor of tho province, 
but concealed from him tho object which he hod in view. Nim- 
roud was seven hours’ journey from Mosul ; but he hastened 
thither, took up his abode in the hovel of an Arab, to whom ho 
revealed tho object of his visit, and to whom he hold out tho 
prospect of regular employment, and assigned ^him fixed wagoa^, 
as superintendent of tho workmen. This pleased tho Arab ; and™ 
Che shadows of night having fallen upon tho world, our traveller 
retired to rest. He could not sleep. u Hopes, long cherished, 
were now to ho realised, or were to end in disappointment. 
Visions of paloeos underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculp- 
tured figures, and endless iu<c riptions, floated before him.” 
Morning dawnod, and his host, who bad walked t^aivitlagc three 
miles distant in tho middle of the night, stood without with six 
Arabs whom ho had brought with him to l>e employed in the 
works. The ruins were tio longer covered with verdure, and the 
ubseuae of nil vegetation enabled him the more successfully to 
cx amino the i cumins. Broken pottery and bricks inscribed with 
tho cuneiform character lay scattered all around. Tho Arabs 
watched his every movement, uml bioughl him handfuls of rub- 
bish for examination. To his inexpressible jov he found the 
fragments of a bas-relief, nml concluding that sculptured remains 
must exist in some part of the mound, ho sought and sebs ted a 
place where he might commence bis operations in earnof and 
with the hopu of stirrers. Ills fust day’s efibits wove rewarded 
with tho discovery of slab after slab - then of a chamber, and 
then of a wall, .)U enhanced by tho inscriptions which they boio. 
This was enough. Next day, having increased the number of In* 
men, ho renewed his labours with iiu reused i merest. Before tho 
evening lit* found himself in a room panelled with slabs, about 
eight feed, in height, and varying from &j\ to four foot in breadth 
The bottom of the chamber was paved yvith smaller slabs than 
those- w hich lined the walls. At Ll,j fi ethe found several objet is 
in ivory, with tr.ues of gilding. 

Am ul manifold difficulties, discouragements, interruptions, self- 
denials, and more than common sacrifices, he prosecuted his 
labours, hut much of his time w as spe.pt in merely clearing away 
the rubbish winch surrounded or concealed t he ruins, liis grand 
ambition was to bring the tools of his workmen into contact with 
some Hculptuied figures. ITo fuccw ded. By ' perseverance his 
Arabs completely exposed to view two slabs, on each of which 
wove two bas-reliefs divided by an inscription. In describing 
these he say’s . — y Iu the upper compartment of the largest was a 
hatjle-seene, in which wero represented two chariots, each drawn 
! by richly-caparisoned horses at full speed, and containing a group 
of three warriors. Tho principal figure was clothed in a com- 
plete suit of mail of metal scales,, embossed in tho centre, and 
apparently attached to a shirt of felt or linen. This shirt was 
confined ,at tho waist by a girdle. On his head was a pointed 
helmet, from whichj fell lappets, cowered with scales, protecting 
thejsars, lower part of the face, tvnd neck, the whole head-dress 
resembling that of tho early Normans. His hifi hand grasped a 
llbw at full stretch, -whilst his right drew the string, with tho 
arrow ready to be (ft as barged. The loft arm was encircled by a 
guard, probably of leather, to protect it from the arrow'. His 
sword was in a sheath, tho end of which was elegantly adorned 
with the figures of two lions. In tho same ehaript, iwero a 
clairiotecr urging on tho ^orseswith reins and whip, and a shield- * 
bearer w ho warded off tho shafts of tho enemy with a circular 
shield, which, like those of (Solomon, and of tho servants or 
shield-bearers of Hadad-czor, king of JSobah, may have, boon of 
beaten gold. The chariots were low, rouiided ntr the top, and 
gdgod by a rich moulding or border, probably inlaid with precious 
metals or painted. To the sides wore suspended two highly- 
ornamented quivers, each coftt&ining, beside the arrows; a hatchet 
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and an aso Tho chariot Was drawn by three horses, 

whose trappings, decorated with a profusion of tassels and rosettes, 
most bare boon of tije> moat cosily description. The archer, 4 wl\o 
evidently belonged ip tbo conquering nation^ was^ pursuing a 
dying enemy. Beatenth tho chariot- w heels were scattered tho 
conquered and the dying, and an archer, about to ho trodden 
down,- was represented as endeavouring to check tho speed 
of the advancing horses.” The lower portion of this relief 
represented tho siego # of a castle or walled city. On the other 
slab were Sculptured two warriors —the foremost in a pointed 
helmet, riding on bne horse, and leading a second ; the other, 
without helmet, standing in a chariot, end holding tho reins 
loosely in his hands. On the lower part of the same Blab were 
depicted the battlements and toners of a castle, while a woman 
stood oil the walls, tearing her hair, in token of deeper grief. 
^Future excavations led 'to the discovery of the principal palace, 
^with its walla, and sculptured slabs, and colossal figures. The 
most perfect of the bas-reliefs represented a kmg raising his onP 
tended right; hand, and resting his loft upon a bow, with n captive 
enemy or rebel crouching at bis feel. Having .amoved the work- 
men from the south-west corner of the ruins in which them 
remains were found, he resumed his excavations in the mirth- 
west division, opened a trench more in tho cent re of the edifice, 
and in two days he reached the top of an entire', slab, standing in 
its original position, and on which were two human figures con- 
M’derably above the natural size, and in admirable preservation. 
Judging from their attitude, und drew*, and other circumstances, 
they appeared to represent divinities presiding over the season s, 
nr over particular religious ceremonies ; for near to the slab with 
these figures was found the holy tree, or tree of life, so uni- 
veisally adored at the remotest periods in tho cast. r J'lm figures 
were hack to back, and from the shoulders of each sprang two 
w iugs. Clothed in lobes similar to these winged forms, a human 
body, surmounted by the head of an eagle or a vulture, next came 
into view, and was probably designed, by its mythic form, to 
typify the union of certain divine attributed. Such flguicsfleem to 
have abounded hi Assj ria (Se^ Fig. 0). A human body with the 
head of a lion, and the wings of cii eagle --the Maine body with an 
eagle's head, and wings attached .--a lion w it t< a human head, and 
outspread wing : — ahull of the same description : these have all 
Iwcn iouud, and mu at all ho regarded r*s pm ts of one great toin- 
plex system, of symbolism. *fo these unnatural nhj.»ets of worship 
more than one allusion is mode in Script urn. There wu»*n» cr**or 
against which tho ancient, prophets protested with more loud and 
solemn voice than that of idolatry, and ynt then' win no sin of 
which tho Jew was moro frequently and fearfully guilty. Tho 
Israelites, in addition to their fornqg; gross idolatries, received the 
impure idolatrous worship of the Assyrians, who became their 
neigh hours by tho conquest of Syria ; and, like them, the inlia- 
hihuits of Judah connected themselves with the Assyrians, and 
became enamoured with their idols ; aud then with the Chaldeans, 
whose idols they gdopted, at tho Kamo time retaining tbteir attach- 
ment to the Egyptians and their idolatrous ritqg. It is to those 
facts the prophet Ezdficl refers when, in tbo discharge otyhis 
sacrod olfieo, y an exile on the banks of tho Choiiar, and in tho 
neighbourhood of Nineveh itself, he thus reproves the idolatry 
of tho old Theocratic church* — “She d<>t?d upon the Assyrians, 
her neighbours ; captains aud rulers, clothed most gorgeously - 
horsemen riding upon horses —‘all of them desirable young men, 

. . When slid saw mofi pourtrayed upon the w r all, tho images of 

the Chaldeans pourtrayodwith vermilion, girded with girdle Apon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to — deified men— alter tbo manner of the Babyfo- 
tiiaixs in Chaldea, the land of their nativity*, and as Boon as she 
sa^v them with her eyes, abe doted upon them, and sent messengers 
uato them into Chaldea ; ,r and hence she is told that the Baby- 
lonians, and ‘all the Chaldeans, Triced, and Shea, and Kon, and 
all the Assyrians with thorn— all of* tflom dcsirablq young i#m, 
captains amt rulers; great lords mid renowned, all of them riding 
upon Itorses — should come ‘against her with chariots, waggons 
and wheels* and with an assembly of people whirii should set 
against her buckler, and shield, and helmet round about, while 
un offended God wmfld leave her in their hand to waste and 
devour her. Who can doubt ttafct the prophet had seen the 
objects which he to graphically describes ? His description of the 
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figures sculpturod upon the walls and painted, perfectly corresponds 
with the interior of the Assyrian palaces, as is now proved by the 
monuments rescued from the ruins of. Nimroud ajid Khoraabad. 
Hia chambers of imagery were the counterpart of thing* which 
really did exist. The dark and polluting idolatry of tho Jew was 
hot tho reflection of. the moral impurity of the surrounding* 
nations. 

The winged human-hcadcd lions, of which several have been 
found, and of which the representation of a winged bull (Fig. 8) 
will give the reader some idea, seerl to liave formod so many 
entrances into the principal chambers or apartments of the palace. 
They differ in form — the human shape being continued so far os* 
the waist, and including human anus. These figures are about 
twelve feet in height, and aboutihe same number in length. The 
symmetry and development of every part arc perfect. Expanded 
wings spring from the shoulder, and spread over the blck. A 
knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircles the loins. In musing 
on these myst erious ombleigs, and in endeavouring to resolve their 
intent and history, l)r. Lpyard emphatically asks — V What mow 
noble forms could have ushered the people into the temple of 
their gods? AVhat moro sublime images could have been bor- 
rowed from nature by man who sought, unaided by the light of 
revealed religion, to embody the cofffc, option of the wisdom, 
power, and ubiquity of n Supreme Being? They could find no 
better type of intellect and knowledge than the head of the man ; 
of strength, than tho body of the lion; of ubiquity, than the 
wings of the bird. Those winged human-headed lions were not 
idle creations, the offspring of mere fancy — their me aning was 
writ ten upon them, They had awed and instructed races whirii 
flourished throe' thousand years ago. Through the portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had borne: sacrifices to 
their nltars, long before the wisdom of the East had penetrated 
to Grnncc. and had furnished its myj$|ph>gy with symbols re- 
cognised of old by the Assyrian votaries. They may have been 
buried, and lludr existence may have been unknown before the 
foundation of the: eternal oily. Foi tweply-iive centuries they 
have been hid from tho (ye of man, and they now shine forth 
once more in their ancient msjedy. But how changed was the 
Bcenr around them ! The luxury and civilization of a mighty 
mil ion had given place to tho wretchedness and ignorance of u 
Jew half-barbarous tribes. The wealth of temples, and the riches 
of great cities hud been succeeded by mins and jihflptdcus heaps 
of earth. Above the spacious hull in which they stood, the plough 
had passed, and tho corn now waved. Egypt lias monuments no 
le; s ancient aud no less wonderful ; but they have stood forth for 
ages to testify her edrly power and renown; whi st those ol 
Nineveh have hut now appeared to hear witness, in tlio words of 
the prophet, thrt unen ‘the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud of a high 
stallin' , and hia top was among tho thick boughs— his height 
vuB exalted above all the trees of* the held, and his houghs were 
multiplied, and hia brunches became long, because of tho multi- 
tude of waters where he shot forth. Ail tho fowls of heaven 
made their nests in hi* boughs, end under his branches did nil the 
blasts of tho field tyring forth their young, and under hia shadow' 
dweltMl great nations ; ibr now' is Nineveh a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her : all 
the beasts of tho nation, both tho cormorant and the bittern, 
lodge in tho upper lintels of it; their voire sings in tho win- 
dows ; and desolation is in the thresholds.' ” 

Having oneo found im entrance into the grand palace, chamber 
led into chamber, each with its sculptured walls Und inoie than 
fabled figures. What the ring off the? back of the Hon (Fig, 11) 
is meant to symbolize wo know not. The noblo animal is in bronze, 
and of one piece, and the east displays groat faithfulness to nature. 
One slab represented th? king holding a bow r in tone hand, and 
the arrows in the other, followed by his attondaht* eunuch bear* 
ing a second bow and a quiver for his uso, and a mace with a 
head in the form of a rosette, while his ministers and his servants 
arc pourtrayod in the humblest posture of submission. These 
figures, Which were exquisitely finished, were about eight feet 
high, ftnd the ornaments rich and elaborate, ono of them carry- 
ing an antelope, such ag still abound on tho lulls in the neigh- 
bourhood (Fig. ^A), add having a branch $f the holy tree in 
his band. Of winged giants, vizirj, dnd Wr # attendttntS| cap- 
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lives and tribute -'bearers, eagle-hoaded figures, castles built on 
an island in a river, battles, sieges, and other historical sub- 
(Fig. 9) } warriors escaping from the enemy ; a combat 
with a lion, in which the latter is being strangled (Fig. 2) ; 


Arabs believed to bo the very head of Nimrod himself, the founder 
of the Assyrian empire. When this interesting object came into 
view, Dr. Layard was not present. On his way to the ruins 
where bis n*>u vjpre at work, he mot two Arabs riding at full 



colossal sculptures, discovered hy m. dotta. — {See page 154.) • ‘ 10 * 


(* 


hunting scenes in which the monarch is the principal flftor, 
and in which his courage, wisdom, and dexterity were as 
u*arii shown a? in martial exploit*, we can^ako no notice. We 
obbose rather to res^fcre a t space for the 4lscoveiy of What the 


speed, who, on seeing him, suddenly stopped, 'and' looking, half* 
serious and half-frightened in . his face, exdiaimcdr—^Haaten, 
0 Bey !, hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod him* 
self, Wallah ! it is wonderful but it is true. We have seen him 





TABLET, FROM THE ASST RIAN MUSEUM AT THE LOUVHE. — (S(M page 154 .) 


with our eyes. There is no God but God V* And so saying they 
galloped off to their feats. On reaching the ruins, and examining 
the headj he was convinced that? it belonged to a winged lion or 
hulh It was in admirable preserration, and the outline of the 
features showed" a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be 


looked for in works of so remote a period. His account of the 
soene connected with this discovery is worthy of insertion. ' He 
says “ I was not surpiyed that the Arabs had been amazed and 
terrified at this apparition. It r equired no stjgtch of imagination 
to conjure up the most strange feacifie. gigantic head, 
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blanched with thus rising from the bowels of the earth, 
might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which 
are * pictured in «thc traditions of the country as appearing to 
mortal*, slowly ascending from the. regions below. One of the 
workmen, on catching tho first glimpse of the monster, had 
tltrewp down his basket, and njn off towards- Mosul as fast as his 
legs could carry him.” Very soon the sheikh, followed by half 
his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench; but 44 it was some 
time before lie could be, prevailed upon to descend into tho pit, 
and convinc e himself that the image which ho saw was of stone. 
‘This is not the work of pi on's hands,’ he exclaimed, ‘but of 
tkoso infidel giants of whom the Prophet — peace be with him ! — 
has said, that they were taller than the highest date trees; this 
is one of the idols which Noah — peae<*be with him ! — cursed be- 
fore tho flood ! ’ In this opinion, tho result of a careful examina- 
tion, all fhe bystanders concurred." 

Of these magnificent and colossal figures some idea may bo 
formed from the illustration (Fig. 10). *Th«‘ slab from which the 
design is taken belongs to tho splendid collection of M. Holla, and 
is included in the Assyrian Museum lately founded in the Louvre 
at Paris. It was taken from the palace of Khorstibnd in the year 
18 14, and therefore before Lnysml had eninmeneed his excava- 
tions at Nimrmid. Those Splendid bulls, with a human head like 
the human-headed lions, were used in the construction of im- 
posing entrances into the palace, and may be regarded as one of 
the characteristic trails of Ansyrian and Persian architectme. Jt 
was with inconceivable difficulty that the illustrious Frenchman 
got such specimens preserved and removed. The most difficult to 
remove were the moat interesting and the .most valuable. Hap- 
pily, they reached Paris in the month of February, 1847, without, 
accident, and arc now accessible to the whole civilised world. Nor 
those only. I)r. Layard, having made some ineffectual attempts 
to find the exact site of ‘He ancient Nineveh by an examination 
of tlio great mound of Koftyunjik, resumed bis excavations in the 
north-west palace of Nimrmid, and mitered a hall one hundred 
and fifty-four feet in length by thirty-three in breadth, in which 
he found a slab fourteen foot long, cut into a recess, representing 
two kings standing ffiert to face, with their right hands raised in 
prayer or adoration. Between them was the sacred tree, above 
■which hovered the emblem of the supreme deity — n human figure 
with the wings and tail of a biul, enclosed in n circle. 'Hu 4 kings 
appeared to he attired for the performance of Homo religious ser- 
vice. In another chamber he found eagle-headed deities facing 
one another, and separated by tho sacred tree. In one instance a 
king stood between those mythic figures, and around whose neck 
wor* suspended the five sacred emblem* — fh“ sun, a star, n half- 
moon, a trident, a horned enp similar In those worn by the 
human-headed bulls. Another chamber was nan ark abb* for the 
elaborate and careful finish of its sculptures. The principal 
figuro wns fcN tfint of a king seated on a throne, holding in bis 
l ight hand a cup, and resting Jiis left upon his knee, and siu- 
* rounded by his attendants. The whole group designed probably 
to lepvoRunt the celebration of some signal victory by the ob- 
servance of a rclijjious ceremony, in which the piesiding divinities 
of Assyria, or coimcorktcd priests assuming thqjr form, ministoreft 
to tho monarch. Tho robes of the king and those of Ins atten- 
dants were covered with tho most olabo*'<te designs. In tho centre 
of his breast wore represented two princes in nets of adoration 
he fore tho image of tho supreme god. Ai-mml worn engraved 
figures of winged deities, and the king performing different 
religions ceremonies. Tho tljtrono* was tastefully carved, and 
adorned with tRc heads of rams; the legs of the foot-stool, which 
may have boon of wood or co$)(*r inlaid with, ivory and other 
precious materials, or of solid gold, terminated in lions' paws 
(«r page 14.7). % 

The Work of oxluufyation and discovery having so far boon 
frowned with success, our countryman began to think of sending 
home some of his accumulated and precious treasure. If M. 
Botta found the work of exportation the most difficult of his 
difficulties, Layard painfully learned tho same thin^. With 
impaired health, and limited menus, and inexperienced workmen, 
and few facilities, he had no bommon task to perform. Still ho 
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* 1 v * ttwi oat in page 147 Ik from ths collection of M. Botta. The one found 
byir&ayard wash m^ve stool, Without any back, hut very elegant. 


shrunk not from the undertaking. *Ile sawed tho slabs containing 
double bas-reliefs into two pieces, reduced them as much as 
possible in weight and size, packed and conveyed them lrom the 
mound on buffalo carts to the river, where they were placed upon 
a raft constructed oi‘ inflated skins and beams of poplar wood,* 
when they were floated down the Tigris as far as Baghdad, wore 
tlio% transferred to tho boats of the Country, and reached Busrah 
for transport to Bombay, and thenoo to England. The sculptures 
thus sent home formed the first collection exhibited to the public 
in the British Museum ; and their removal awakened among tho 
Arabs of all (lasses no little surprise and astonishment. Before 
being sent off’, the Pacha, with all tljp dignitaries of his house- 
hold, came to inspect them. Neither ho nor his followers kuew 
how to give expression to' their feelings. Tho colossal figures 
were deemed the idols of the infidels ; but some of them protested 
that they could not be tho handiwork of unbelievers, that tho 
infidels could not make anything like them, that they ware the 
pAxluution of tho magi, and that they were being sent to England 
to form a gateway to the palace of her queen ! 

Tho state of liis health compelling him to give up for a time 
his labours al Niinroud, we find that Dr. Layaid took a journey 
to tho Tiyara mountains. On his way he visited Kborsabad, m; 
tho scene ot the successful labours of liis friend and j^ffow-Morkcr, 
M. Botta, whose fame had spread over Europe, lie found that 
the excavations had been carried on as at Niinroud ; that the 
general plan of tho building corresponded, only tho passages were 
more narrow, and the chambers inferior in size , that the sculp- 
tured slabs exceeded in height, and that the relief of the linger 
figures had a bolder and more impressive character. It appears 
that, since the time M. Botta had left the interesting spot, the 
side* of the tionches had fallen in, and filled up the greater part 
of the chambers ; that the influence of external agencies had 
become risible in tho perishing sculptures; and that shortly 
nothing could be left of thin remarkable monument. At tlm foot , 
of the mound lay the ruins of a sacred shrine — a tripod or altar 
corresponding to that now in Ihe Louvre, In fact, the religious 
idea seeing to have been embodied by the Assyrians in all their 
works of ait. It comes out in the representations of their sieges, 
battles, conquests, festivals, sports, and social customs. We. may 
therefore suppoei that they were an eminently religious people, 
though tbeit religion took on the character of superstition and 
idolatry. Sacred rites were commote? with oil which they did or 
uehieved, os the lower tablet (Fig. 12), taken from M. Botta*® col- 
lection, will strikingly show. 

The upper part of the representation shows you four soldiers, 
perhaps tributaries or prisoners, leading some beautiful and 
spirited horses. The one at tlm head of#tho procession has a long 
beard, and his dress consists of a short tunic, fastened by a girdle, 
from which hangs a sort of little pocket or satchel ; his shoulders 
arc covered with a lion’s skin; his legs are enveloped in spatter- 
dashes, laced in lli« front, and liis feet in a kiud of curved clog. 
He holds in Ids left hand a model of a town, lyith its walls in- 
dented. Bather, it not a mural crown, or seme symbol corre- 
•poi^ing with the modern usage of car tying the keys of. a platie 
to the besieger? With his right band he makes a motion or 
gesture in token of his submission. The other three are attired 
in tho same manner, only the last h^s a leopard’s akin falling from 
bis shoulders. He assumes tho same attitude -as the first, and 
also carries in his hand tho model of n town, or symbol of sur- 
render, The plu tic 4 which surmounts* tho head# of tho horses, 
the four rows of tassels with which their chest is ornamented,' the 
bridles, and the handle of the locoes, are all of a rough or red 
colour. Beneath tho relief is an inscription in the cuneiform 
character, which is blliieved to be nothing more than the name of 
Medea, with the loyal legend : Sargon, the groat king — the 

king all-powerful-*- the king of kings of the country of Aaahur.” 

Thu lower division of the design represents a priest in basalt, 
In addition to his long Ve&rd, his hair is curled, and flows in 
ringlets. Tho Bhort tunic with which he is invested is ornamented 
with laco and tassels,. and concealed in part under a stole, or sort 
of trailing or sweeping robe, which passes under the left shoulder,, 
crossos the chest in a diagonal form, leaving the tight shoulder 
uncovered, and opens in tho front, The feet are fitted with* 
sandals. His right head Is uplifted in token of invocation, and 
from his left hand hangs ahtohch of poppy with three capsules. 
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Before him is a plant which resembles a kind of agave. From the 
stalk there oomo out several branches in flower, and the root, is 
adorned with largo leaves, which turn over and present the appear- 
ance of a fleur-doriis. It is a beautiful specimen of art, and shows 
how impressively the idea of the mind cun be* conveyed to inani- 
mate matter* and that matter boeomo a testimony to the latest 
ages of, the truth of history. 

Subsequent to the arrival of Dr. Layiml’s collection in Eng- 
land, the British Museum obtained a grant of money to cany on 
the researches which had been commenced at Nimroud and else- 
where. The grant was wholly inadequate to the magnitude of 
tho undertaking. But that the nation might possess as exten- 
sive and complete a collection of Assyrian antiquities as it was 
possible to collect, our disinterested countryman accepted the 
charge of superintending the excavations. Having made all 
necessary preparations, ho resumed his labours at Nimroud. 
Sculptures of the highest interest came into view. One repro-. 
sented tho king, with his warriors, engaged in battle under tl* 
walls of a hostile ensile, willi the emblem of the supreme, divinity 
hovering over tho head of the monarch. Another exhibited tin* 
triumphal procession, with the castle and pavilion of the vie- 
Ioj Lous king. In a third, the angles hovered abowi tho victims, 
and wore feeing on the slain. Thu horses, for which Assyria 
was. celebrated, were of the noblest, breed, while their harness 
and trappings were remarkable for their uclmess and tboir 
elegance, their graceful plumes and fanciful crests, ornamented 
with long ribands or streamers, a* may be inferred from tlm biu- 
relief (Fig. 7), in which o man w seen leading four o( those 
noble animals. In a fourth slab, the king was in the .■ml, of re- 
ceiving prisoners, and then crossing tho river with bis army. 
Battle-scenes and human figures abounded in every department. 

A monument in bl-uk nun bio was uncovered, which proved to 
be un obelisk, about* six feet six inches in h< ighl, lying on it a side, 
ten feid bolow the surface; on cfieh side of it wore live bas- 
reliefs, and above, below, and between them, was curved u long 
inscription of two hundred and ten lines. The king was l.w ice 
represented followed Iq Ins attendants; a prisoner was at hits 
feet, and his ministers and eunuchs were introducing captives 
and tributaries currying vases, abuwla, bundh » of rare wooil, 
riephants’ tusks, find. other offerings. From the nmuials pnur- 
trayed — tho elepliunt, the riffnoceios, the Baotrhm eamei, tho 
v ild bull, and several .kinds of monkeys, all led by the prisoners 

it is conjectured, that, the obelisk wir; sculptured to eommejuo- 
i.ite tlii* conquest of nations far to the cngl <d‘ Assyria, ou the 
um fines of the Indian peninsula. The whole column was in tho 
best, preservation. A^ dragon with an eagle's head and the daws 
of a bird — a monster with the hea^of u lion, the body of a man, 
and the fact of a bird, in the act of railing o, sword — couching 
sphinxes, which were probably used as altars, and other objects 
of interest, were found in tho south-west, corner of tho mound. 
Tombs with skeletons, either in pait or entire, were discovered in 
tho south-east gomesr. In the north-west palace, which is 
considered the most ancient building, the. bas-reliefs excelled all 
those that hft(l yet beorf discovered, m the elegance and tini^i of 
the ornaments, and in the spirited delineations of the figures. 
TJjo colossal image of a female w ith four wings, carrying.'! garland, 
was discovered, as also n. fim* bas-relief of tho king leaning ou a 
wand or staff. There were also numerous winged forms, and 
tablets of ivory, and vessels of various shapes. 

In the central palace tht subjects were principally battle-pieces 
and sieges— cities represented as standing in a river, in tho midst 
of groves of date- trees— and amongst tlio conquered people were 
warriors mounted on camels ; battering-ram^ rolled up against ftie 
walls. of tho toWn besieged; shields, helmets, uid other portions 
of mail ; conquerors carding away tho spoil ; tht; king receiving 
prisoners, with their arms bound behind them ; eunuchs registering 
the heads of the encmy/laid at their foot by tho conquerors ; and 
captive women, in a cart drawn byloxen. Jr. the south-west 
palace the following interesting bas-relief was discovered A. 
king seated on hts throne, receiving bis vizier or minister, and 
surrounded by his attendants, within the walls of a v castlo ; a 
wariior , wearing a crested helmet on a roaring horse, asking 
•quarter of Assyrian horsemen ; a spearman on horseback, hunting 
the wild bull j the kiug of the north-west palace in his chariot, 
fighting with the enemy ; the siege* of a castle a prince pi a ring 
a , ♦ 


his foot on the neok of a captive, and raising his spear in his 
right hand, with a procession of warriors carrying away the idols 
of a conquered nation, and a tablet recording the conquest of ssmo 
monarch, whoso name occurs in no other ruins yet discovered, 
and to whom no place con .yet bo assigned in the Assyrian royal 3 

lists. # • 

Dr. Layard is of opinion tha£*the existing ruins show that 
Nineveh acquired its greatest, extent and prosperity in tho times 
of the kings mentioned in Scripture, and at which period it was 
visited by the divincly-commissionid prophet; that tho edifices, 
of which the remains are found at Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and 
Khorsab&ri, formed at. one*timo part tfr the same great city ; tlujJ * 
each of these palace-temples was probably tho centre of a separate 
quarter, built at a different time, and having a different name ; 
that an interval of several centuries must have intervened be- 
tween the erection of the different palaces ; that this- is proved by 
the fact that, tho south-west, palace was built of materials taken 
from tho north-west palace , that the remarkable differences in tho 
costume of the kings, the forms of tho chariots, the trappings of the 
horses, and the arms and armour of the warriors, seem to indicate 
that a new dynasty had ejected the older family ; that the greater . 
antiquity of tho Niimoud ruins is evident from the fact, that, the 
name of tho king who built the palace of Kborsnbud was f mud 
cut above the original inscription ; that in a gcnenlogteal 
series of three kings, jhe name of tho first nearly resembled 
that of the builder of tho north-west palace, that of hia father 
was identical with the name engraved on tho bricks found in 
the ruins opposite to Mosul, and that of his grandfather with 
the name of tho founder of Khorsabad; — that this discovery • 
connects the latest palace* at Nimroud with the two other Assyrian 
edifices ; -that the discovery iff tombs over soma of the ruins 
nroves that the Assyrian edifices were overthrown and buried at 
a vary remote pound ; and yet it is impossible to determine what 
antiquity belongs to the buildings beneath these, tombs, or to say 
at what period those tombs were orerted, or what race then occu- 
pied tho country ; — that the great, mound of Nimroud had never 
been opened, nor its contents carried away since (be destruction 
of the latest, palace — that there aro no remains either at Kou- 
yunjik or Khorsahud of the same early period as those at Nim- 
roud, and that, Nimroud roprawnts tho original site of Nineveh. 

^ The son of the builder of tho oldest palace founded a new 
edifice at Baudiiekluih. At a much later period, subsequent 
momircba erected ilieir temple- palaces nt Khor&nbad and Kou- 
yunjik. Their descendants returned to Nimroud, tho principal 
buildings of which bud boon nllowod to fall to decay, and were 
probably already concealed by a mass of ruins and ubbisji. The 
city bad now attained the dimensions Designed to i* by the Greek 
geographers and by the Sacred Writings. Tho numerous royal 
residences, surrounded by gardens and parks, and enclosed by 
fortified walls, each being a distinct quarter known bj u different 
mime, formed together the great' gity of Nineveh.” 

W o wonder not that, on emerging from these underground ruins, 
and looking around in vain from the naked platform for any truces 
of the wonderful remains which lie had seen l>cn6ath, our country- 
man was half inclined to believe that he hud dreamed a dream, 
or had been listening to some talc of Eastern romance ; nor can it, 
surprise us if pome one who may hereafter visit these ruins, 
when the grass lias again grown upon them, may fancy that 
the whole was nothing more than a vision. 

Since writing the above article, another collection of these re- 
mains has arrived in England. The public paper? Report also that 
Mr. Layard luis accepted office *iu connexion with the Govern- 
ment as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. This 
must be re^Jflcd as a jiust tribute to distinguish* merit. ( $omo 
have regretted this? appointment, as it would prevent him from 
continuing hi3 interesting and instructive roscariihcs amid the 
ruinH of the Assyrian empire. Tho changes which have just 
taken place in tho administration of tho affairs of tho country 
may, however, leave him a^n at liberty to renew those 
researches. ( Be that us it may, we acknowledge with gratitude 
that ho has done enough to confirm the testimuuy of Scripture, 
to silence the, objections of tho infidel, to confer an invaluable 
boon upon his nation, and to read the most impressive lessons to 
man in all future time* * 
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TUB ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, ' 


THE YOUNG POSTBOY. 


Tub old postmart is dead, and his son is now about to take his 
place ; to journey from the village to the town carrying the letters 
aijd parcels, bringing the news from house to house — who is 
dead) Who has got married, whu has lost his wife, who has got 
a now lease — that Peter Jones hfes sold his oow, or that Dick 
JonsoVs house is for sale. Ho is the newspaper of tho place, 
and bears good and evil tidipgs with equal indifference. And 
the poor boy is now about to begin his dead father's occupation. 
The old pony stands with saddle-cloth# and halter at the door. 
1ft* grandmother is placing in a basket the provisions which 
must serve him until hil return. A thousand misgivings and 
anxieties gather round her heart, and^t last rise to hor lips ; sho 
thinks of. the pleurisy which- carried off his father, of the damp 
mists of the morning and the evening drill, of the pony's skit- 
tishness. Bho fears it may throw him in the fiooded river, or 
that the farmers' dogs* may frighten i*. Ah ! and the public- 
house — a danger more terrible than all — rises up before her ; tho 


“ Your father, and grandfather, and great-grandfather — poor old 
man ! I think i seojhim still sitting in tho arm-chair by the Am 
— they were all poor and hard-working, but they were honest. 
Not one of tho breed, son or daughter, ever left a stain on ottr 
good name. There’s not one id the country who wouldn’t have 
given your father a purse full of money to carry for them, without 
over counting it, or have put his daughter under his care on the 
darkest night that over fell — that wouldn’t entrust to him tho 
key of his house, or his cellar, or his drawer ; and you're his 
son -tho son of honest John Matthewi*,” 

The daughter-in-law listens in silence to what the old woman 
says, and hope for tho future is still mingled with regret for her 
deported husband. But what if hor son, the hope of her life 
should become a disgrace and tormont ! 

“Wilkie, above all men, had tho art of telling a tale, be it qf 
joy or sorrow, by looks and gestures. All that we have here 
written wo can read from his canvas as plainly as if it were 
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public-house set at tho entrance to the town, like a trap for tho 
unwary, with its gaudy windows, Wgrimod walls, flaming lights, 
and brutal revelry. Other perils may threaten his life or limbs , 
but. this assails first his purse, and then his health, and last of 
all leaVes a “ damned spot? on his soul. And, alas! for the 
poor old woman, her fears are not altogether unfounded. For the 
first time, the. young face towavds which her an^us and in- 
quiring looks are directed seems not to wear its former expression 
of ingenuous honesty. Money soils the hands that touch it. 
There is temptation in its glitter, and evil promptings in its 
chink. What a host of devils dance around it !— vanity, gluttony, 
jollity, bad company, drink, diriionesty, ruin. The lad gropes 
m his pocket with an uncertain nand, and hesitates sadly as he 
, gives an account of his last day’s receipts ; and the poor old 
woman reluctantly notices the embarrassment depicted on his 
, countenance, / 11 » 

“You’re come of a good stock,* my boy,” she seems to say. 
"'i'; 


j printed. That overwhelming depths of sorrow, purest joy, 
j proudest love, and highest hope, may ty expressed by the glance 
i of an eye, is a fact which has furnished a theme to many n 
poet ; but the highest triumph of art is to transfer speechless woe, 
oruhame or griof, or merriment, to tho mute canvas, and' bid 
colour^ light, and shoiiq, tell their own tale informs of unfading 
beauty. Painting has not always been employed in the service 
| of morality and religion ; but these triumphs of the greatest of 
our artists prove that it is possible to mnfye art at the asmo time 
subservient to the claims^, of ideal beauty, and to purposes of 
practical utility. This is the more important arid the more grati- 
fying, because we know that what is presented to the oye always 
makes a stronger impression than tho moat eloquent homily 
spoken in the ear. A painting which points* a moral well iffty . 
remain before the mind’s oye many a year after “a wise saw of * 
modern instance ” has escaped the memory. And this is the 
secret of tho people’s love for ^illustrations.” 
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THE SWANS. 


valuable quarto tract, printed in 1570, mentions the “upping 
d&ies" — declares what persons shall “up no swannes" — and 
speaks of a court nr) longer generally known — “the King’s 
Majesties Justioes of Sessions of Swans." 

The sign of one of our old city inns, “ The Swan with *Two 
Necks/ 1 arose out of a practice of ifcosePtimes. According to the 
swan laws, every one belonging^ to the king was marked with two 
nicks or notches; and the original sign was the royal bird so 
| marked, that is to say, with two nicks. In process of time, b^’ 
j some mistake, the two nicks were called two necks; and the 
! error has been perpotuatod to our own day. 

| Mr. Grouvello states, that when* a severe frost threatens to 
usurp their domain, the swans congregate and dash the water with 
1 their wings fully extended, making a noise which is heard very far, 
j and which, whether in th% night or the day, is louder in proper* 

| tion as the frost becomes more intonsc. In former times the swan 
| was served up at every great feast ; and the late Bishop of Nor- 
i wieh, then President of the Linncean Society, favoured Mr. Yarroll 

, with the following 
particulaj%of a prac- 
tice in that city, 
in reference to the 
feeding the young 
swans of the year 
for the table : — The 
town-clerk sends a 
note from the Town- 
hall to the public 
swan-herd, the cor- 
poration, and-others, 
who have swans and 
swan -rights. On the 
second Monday in 
August, when col- 
lected in a small 
stream or pond, the 
number annually 
varying from fifty 
to seventy, and 
many of them be- 
longing to private 
ind ivi duals, they be- 
gin to feed imme- 
diately, being pro- 
vided with as much 
barley as they can 
eat, anfrare usually 
ready for killing 
early in November. 
A printed copy of 
the following lines 
is usually sent with 
each bird : — 
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Efca-Bunratnrfor grace and elegance among^he mried order of 
the swimming-birds aro the Swans. The one known in our 
island, and the tftyocant parts of the Continent, is alike con- 
spicuous for the beauty of its form and tho elegance of its atti- 
tudes* As we observe it gliding over its congenial element, we 
m disposed to exclaim with Wordsworth : — 

“Behold! tho mantling spirit of reserve 
, ' Fashions his nook into a goodly curve 

•An orch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garnimre, like llr-trco bought*, 

To ighlch, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A dusky weight of Winter’s purest snows !” * 

This noble bird is known only to us in a state more or less 
oompletoly domesticated. The nest, consisting of a large mass of 
reedi, rushes, and other coarse herbage, is found on tho grounj 
near the edge of the water, and an island is generally chosen 
rather than a bank. The female produces s’x or seven eggs ; 
these are of a dull greenish white ; they are four inches in 
length, and rather more than two inches in breadth. 

“Living on the . 
banks of m the 
Thames," says Mr, 

Jesse, “ I have often 
been pleased with 
seeing the care taken 
of the young swans 
by the parent birds. 

Where the stream is 
strong the old swan 
will sink herself suf ■ « 
fioiently low to bring 
her back on a level 
with the" water, 
when the cygnets 
will get upon it, and 
in this manner am 
convey od to tire other 
Rido of tho river, or 
iuto stiller water. 

Each family of 
swans on the river 
has its own distriot ; 
and if the limits of 
that district are en- 
croached upon by 
other swans,, a pur- 
suit immediately 
takes place, and tho 
intruders are driven 
away. Except In 
this instance, they 
appear to live in, a 
state of themost per- 
foot harmony. The 
male is very attentive to the*fomale, assists in making the nest, 
and when a sudden rise of the river takes place, joins her w ith 
great assiduity in raising the nest sufficiently high to prevent tho 
eggs beipg chilled by the action of the water, though sometimes its 
rise is so rapid, that the whole nest is washed away and destroyed." 

The SWtyl ili a royal bird, and often figured in the princely 
pleasures of tho former sovereigns of England. In the time of 
Edward IV. no oncjPrJs permitted to kefp swans who did not 
possess a freehold of at least five marks yearly value, with the 
exception of the king’s son ; and by on act of Henry VII,, per- 
sons * oonviotedof taking their eggs # wjre liable to it year’s im- 
prisonment, and a fine at the will of the, sovereign- For ages, fhe 
Corporation of the City of London were accustomed, annually, to 
visit the' swaps On the Thames — a practice commonly called 
B|nim-Aqpping." TJis name in a corruption^ the phraseology 
in u|^, of “ Swan-upping ; ,r denoting the duties of thd official 
visitors, which was to “take up” the swans that they might be 
marked. In proof oftheir eltlmai^cpi in former times, a rare and 

> » • ‘i ' 
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TO IlO A ST A SWAN. 

Take thv c*c pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar, 

Put it into the swan— that is, when jou’ve caught her; 

Nome pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 

Will heighten the flavour in gourmand's opinion. 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape. • 

Tlmt the gravy and other thing 8 nijy not rucape. * 

A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on the breast, 

And some whited broM n paper should cover the rest, 
l ilteeaStninutcs, at least, ere the swun you take down, 

Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast may Rethrown." 

) 

TUB GRAVY. 

To a gravy of beef, good and strong I opine, 

You’ll be right if you add half a pint of port wine, 

Pour this through the swan, yB, quite through' 1 the belly, ' 

Thin servo tho whole up with some botWrant jolly, 

* N.B. The swan must not be skinned. 

The voice of the swam Is low, soft, and murmuring, and When " 
heard from multitudes congregated together has a very pleasing 

• ■ , , ( 
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effect. To it Shakspeare. repeatedly alludes. Tims, while Bfi- 
sanio deliberates on the caskets, Fdbtia says : . 

f “ Let yitmio sound while he doth make his choice : 

Then if ho lose, he makes a swan-likc cud— 

1'itdiug in music.” 

A?n filter Uthrdlo has slain lii^ innocent bride, Emilia exclaims, 
while hef heart is breaking, 

* “ Hark ! eanst thou hear ttu* ? T will play the swan, 

' And die in music— Willow, willow, willow/' 

11 tt n 

The Hooper, or whistling swan, is a winter visitor to tho Bri- 
tish islands, even to the southern parts, arriving in flocks, some- 
times as late as Christmas, and they arc generally more numerous 
os the weather becomes more severe. The Hoy. Mr. Low says : — 
The wild swart is found in all seasens in Orkney ; a few pairs 
build in the holms of the loch of Sternness. These, however, arc 
nothing to the flocks that visit us in October from the more 
northern climates — their summer retreats. Part of these continue 
with us all tlm winter,*, a rid the rest go Jo Caithness and the other 
northern shores of Scotland; in April they go again to the north- 
ward, except the few which remain here for the summer. Like 
the* wild geese, these birds fly in the fashion of a wedge, malting 
a few melodious clangs, which has, perhaps, furnished one occa- 
sion to gijc a musical voice to this bird/' These birds visit Hol- 
land, France, Provence, and Italy ; audit is said they sometimes 
go as fur south as Egypt and Buibaiy. 

Several years ago some hoopers wore in the possession of the late 
% 
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Ejri of Bgremqnt at Pctworth,; whore they arc said to have pro- 
atico4 their young. The note of one of them, a very old and 
large male, is described .as resembling the sound of the wold 
“ hoop j M ho repeated it lOujUy ton or twelve times in succession. 
Hr. Tarrell states *that ttepair of hoopers bred on oneoftfoe 
islands in the gardens of tho Zoological Society, in the summer 
of 1839, and that a curious circumstancc|(peciifred at that time, 
in reference to the brood. ‘ The cygnets, Wien only a few days 
old, wero sunning themselves on the margin of one of the islands, 
close to tho deep water. The parent birds were swimming 
mior. A carrion crow made a descent, and Struck at One of the 
cygnets ; tho old male hooper came -to tho rescue in an instant, 
seized the crow with his beak, pulled^iim into the water, and in 
spite of all his buffotinga and resistance, held him there till he 
was dead. 

A very beautiful 'aperies of the swan is fbu pd in, Chili, the 
Falkland Islands, the River Plate, and other parts of tfouth 
America. It is distinguished by a black neck, which finely con- 
tracts with the snowy whiteness of the rest of plumage. The 
bill is red, and tho legs. flesh colour. The engraving exhibits two 
of them lately bequeathed by iho Earl of Derby, from his cele- 
brated collection at Knowsley. to the Zoological Society of Lou- 
don, of which his lordship was tho president. Tljp society now 
possesses four examples of the black-necked swan. One other 
pair only exist in Europe, and are in her Majesty's collection at 
Buckingham Palace. 


SENECIIAL'S GLOVE-CUTTING MACHINE. 


• Gloves in our day and in our climate may be 
considered almost as necessary a part of our 
- , clothing as hats and boots ; and that they should 
spljperve tho purposes for which they are de- 
sigitod — to provide warmth in winter, and cool- 
in summer— it is necessary not only that 
they should be mado of the most suitable mate- 
rials, but they should JH well— u desideratum not 
much considered in tho days of our ancestors. 

Of flic antiquity of these coverings for tho handn 
llierc can be little doubt, for the very woid 
u glof" is Anglo-Saxon. Though not mentioned 
hkflSeripturc, then? is no question but that they 
wore worn by tho Romans in tho timo of Pliny 
tho younger; and Xenophon tolls us that their 
use among the Pecans was considered a proof 
of wealth and luxury. Like many other parte 
of our <tos, gloves have had their symbolical 
juenmogju. The hand, in the old Germanic law, 

“ was t’hu symbol of power, aud from the hand to 
tho glove was an cosy transition. Thus, pro- 
bably, arose the practice of throwing down the 
knightly gauntlet Es a challenge- a practice still 
ortuing parif of ■our coronation ccvcinony. The 
custoirt of presenting a pair of white gloves to tjjo 
judge at a maiden assize — an evtj 
common occurrence in this oountr 
garded as a token of tho absence '%!?<. 
that district. It Las also boon suggest 
tho white gloves referred, origin idly, to the* 
or pure hand of justice ; and it appears, tmetru* 

■*' ing torn distich iu OJavcU’s “Recantation of an 
TlHodXifV* — London, 1634 — 

44 Those pardoned men, who taete tlmlr princes* loves, 

(As married to new life) do give new gloves”— ^ 

tbktjt was customary for the pardoned prisoner to present tho 
judge with a a p«ir of gloves. Again, the old Spanish proverb 
tells us that; “ white hands never offend” — an adage which may 
have originally suggested the practice. 

Gloves have been, lime out of, mind, the recognisable symbols 
df good faith and camtyesy. ** Master Frynue,” in hlk Visit to 
Archbishop Laud , in the To yAr, in May, 1643, is said to have 
accepted a lew pair of gloves. upon tho Archbishop’s extmorfi- 
‘^y Brewing hpportdaity aid even io %i» day it M no less 
edWomary to t>menl to each ( ©f the foHowew at a funond a pair 
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of black gloves than to give white ones and “ favours’ ' to tho 
wedding guests. Gloves are not worn before ro^alty,/^and 
judges were prohibited, in. ancient times, from wearing gloves On 
the bench, , ' ‘ ' ■ *■ - f - 

But to get off entr antiquarian hobby, And toretu«|to qur 
subject, * the Glove-Cutting Machine. Economy of. production 
has induced glove-manufacturers to cut Gtem'by machinery, 
though, to produce V a good tho London glciW makers con- 

sider that those out ou^by hand are the best , . jpjt course wc?*Ma 
referring only to leather glow*. * The instrument, of whibh we 
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THE FOUR AGBS ? EROM*' DUfelGNS HY T. JOHAN NOT. 



SiHQK£DS0f the first of the Greeks who wrote a satire, was the 
iavfeQJbor of the fable vtnuh represents Jupiter as having, after 
the creation of the world, distributed* amongst all tho aniiiuls 
those qualities which were nocesstttj|%or their sustenance and 
safety. Tho lion ho tnftdo bloodthirsty; but courageous j the hare 
timid) but swift of foot ; and the fox weak and compdtativcly 
hh>w, but cunning. * Having bestowed something good upon all, 
man he made the repository of ail those vices or failings which 
had boon divided amongst the other members of the animal king- 

n ... . * 


dom. To him ho gave the cruelty of the tiger, jjhc oowaar^be of 
tho hare, the deceit of tho fox, and the sloth ht the astf, end 
not one redeeming trait was to be found in this great mass of 
deformity. 

This hideous picture was without doubt sketched in a spirit of 
coarse misanthropy. The few lines ofVutk it may oontain are 
lost sight of in tho overdrawn details of tho surrounding mon- 
strosities. And even jn this churlislynood the poet has uncon- 
sciously acknowledged the greatness of the human heart* when 
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it ton contain so many Tices. 4®ut tie fa$g, 
jr seem, ie not without its tui&al, Het uftbofer. 
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bo declares that 
hideous as it may 
so 'sensitive to t any slights thrown upon the dignity of human 
nature, we cannot deny that man's position on his entry into the 
world has fumb&ed at least some groundwork for the poet’s 
fancy. Hjs existence for the first’ few months of his Hffe is purely 
animal. , What there is within him of spirit and intellect is still 
latent and undeveloped. Animal wants are the only signs of life 
which the young infant .gives, and the interval during which they 
cento to annoy is passdd. it* divandoss sleep. Tho future lord 
of the creation comes on earth more helpless, less active, and 
with less adaptability to surrounding eiTeumstances than tho 
beasts that perish. lie sees without recognising or remembering, 
and hoars Without understanding, ^t this stage all is malarial ; 
and tho after progress is but the increasing manifestation of the 
spiritual growth which is going on within. * 

♦From tho remotest ages 'of antiquity, a comparison has been 
drawn between the life of man and the seasons of the year. Tho 
spring, the infancy, boyhood, and youth ; the summer, the pi hno 
and vigour of manhood; the autumn, the slow decay; and the 
Winter, “the labour and sorrow” and departure. Tho jiiuilo 
was originally beautiful ; hut is now bo haoknird that it has lost 
its charm, but its truthfulness is nothing tho lest-. Tt may inspire 
mournful reflections, hut to many it may call up joyous recollec- 
tions. Its worst aspect appears when we push it beyond the 
single rolling year. Spring and summer, autumn and winter, 
recur iif the natural world in one unvarying cycle — 

Kt- > 

“ Hut n hen will Npriny visit the vnoulrterhifc Uni, 

Oil when will i( duwn on the night of the 10 Mb l” 

Time, tho “pitiless mow- ter,” hurries US on With remorse- 
less goad, who among* u a does not cast longings lingering looks, 

- towards the spring-time of lite, when the pevtad of squalling 
ImlplcHStiess being passed, the faculties begun to e Waken, and 
everything in tho woild looked ficsh. At no period Of man’s cx- 
fateueo is he so powoi fully impressed by strength, M- magnitude, 
or distance, or height, or depth, or speed, or splendour. Having, 
no previous experience of any kind whalcvor, aftd, ttmtcqucntly, 
no ground on which to institute compariiSohK, eVttfytttifcg around 
him appears to tho infant, in some sort, the type of the claa* of 
objects to which it belongs. The house in which he baa Wn 
born, and the garden in which he luu been acMtstrtthed to play, 
arc tho wbrld, tmd all beyond the horizon is tthkuowb space., 
TH« father is, of ne<c»fi!y, the Wrongest, the wisest, the most 
lcaruod, and uidst powerful of men ; the authority exorcised by 
him is paramount to nil Other, and the punishment inflicted by 
liim the highest known tq the law ; hia mother the embodiment 
of generosity, kinflD^p, gbodpo**, and knowledge; tho dog the 
best of dogs; Iho'bot&o the ati-ufuivsi uud uwiflcWt of homes. 
.Every thing uVouud wt‘ai-» the W*, of muming no the iVeehttess 
^ of iti) tints begins to fade toefwft the glowing heat of mid- day. 

' iMot having yet learned tolic, p ibc child knows not the unhappi- 
ness of doubting, ami* unlike the youth, know* nothing of tho 
chagrin of unlearning (Uft early Jer*olrm of truthful confidence. 
His limited experience, aijAug^ as it fa, is tho chief causa of 
his' happiness, for the iuOXpeHuiued are always sanguine as to 
the future. Having known no sorrows, lie Sharis none. Never 
having boon disappointed, seeing those wound him pr* pared 
with every resource for the supply of lu,; most trilling wants; 
the infant cannot .conceive the ptwsibilily of tlnir ever fulling 
him.* Consequently, needing no thought for the future, his 
only aim is ‘to enjoy Ao present hour, A continued round of 
innocent pleasures, interrupted Only by tiifling childish gf-faffy 
scarcely felt and soon forgaitenf till up the first seven years of 
our lives. We ever regret, that obscure irresponsibility— tiiat 
freedom from care — those unblightcd hopes— and tiiat unclouded 
those ^arelose wanderings in the field when selfish ness 
ywrscarce a fault, far out very helplessness was ft claim upon the 
kfadne«& and forbearance of all around. But the strongest link 
which binds US to those carlyd&ya is the memory' of lost friends, 
who fa the After journey rbf life have fallen around us “like leaves 
in wintry weMhor.” thousand winning wfiiya, the smiles, 

tho kisses andthe presents at thqse wound us in oor inf 01417, are 
rarely, if over, forgotten, and many a grown man starts 'Ad 
shuddow as ho looks hAk u^ tho gt-eat chasm of time uud 


sorrow Which divides him from those long gone years when, ho 
limbed thoit khces, and Vue soothed by their caresses. 

^ lieu ! n«»cla mens hpminumque futurt.” ;> '■ 

How man$ would recoil from tho dangers of the storfav vbyjiA 
of life, and cling to : thatf long-lost havdn, did they but know the 
dangers and sorrows that awaited .them 1 and hqw many, When 
the gulf has once boon crossed, of which, like the fabled Style, 
tho exile is eternal, stand upon tho further shore, and stretch their 
hands back towards that sunny region with unavailing lafaQnta- 
tion 1 If they had not then tho lore of many an ago, Ad pon- 
derous volume, they had had no morns of toil or nights of 
waking; they may not have* had enlarged views, tior eipandod 
intellect, but neither had they their attendant cares; and re* 
eponcibi lilies ; they were not wise, but they wtue not cdldahd* 
heartless ; they hud no experience, -hut they had not suffered 
deeply from tlio consequences of a thousand errors. /' 

By one of those wise and merciful dispensations of Provifletiee, 
^vhich fix our -admiration but defy otu* scrutiny, and whiehyafc 
the sama time, by tho unvarying- nature of theif operation, excite 
littlo attention from the crowd, men arc not suddenly snatched 
from the joys of childhood, and plunged without preparati^pinto 
the turandl of life. There is an in toi mediate process to bo Under- 
gone, by which tho change is brought uhuiit tyy slow degrees, 
and which is generally known as education . But, while under 
its operation, the unavoidable temptations uud allurements' of tho 
world* the lust of the flesh, and tho lust of the oye, and the 
pride of life- tear a way many of the host and finest impressions 
of their infancy ; fto that it is a question whether the know- 
ledge wo acquire ho tvt often dcaily bought by tha lows of 
pristine purity and tiuthluliieas. Many would, doubtless, icpl , 

“ july 'Ifa, ’lid tine; ” but all xuu4t m knowledge jthat tho evil is 
in u gieat measure unavoidable. Bill there toe ktuu impivRsIons 
v.hich time, and vice, and tuiruoil, and udvc'ntiue um never ssmr 
out, i’m they are graven dm out- hunt 1 , tin*'- hi| by a ino^hu’s 
earliest h-sunns. Tlmso who ful lie tnrtli of tVfa — and who 
dnch not r -will rut ei at onu* into tho spirit, of our eugrus iug, 
and feel tho denial uud tendoie^t lu'idloctuma nf tholr li\es 
Htealing aeYvss liieir souls like a virion iVoiu a belter land, wh< ro 
can- and tint row im* ulike unknown. 

*1 here is a mighty i-pell in fueled memories, a surer defence 
against the BTducfiort.s of falsehood, diieanory, and (llolionour, 
lhan «U tin) wisdom of pliihu»opliy^or all the irntfi clble pride ot 
mere dfw ttinal 1 relief. If they l»t* but treasured up, they grow 
with u man's growth, and strengthen with his strength, and 
become at l«at a strong- tower against tho face of his enemies. 
"Many a ono hat* been saved from ruin, has htiutt »tiuiula^d to 
higher efforts, and has hit tmhho- hopes, and holier aspirations 
aroUSrd within him, fey thiT still small voice of the teaching* 
o[ liis infancy, \Vw fait to disappoint tho expeefatiofie formed 
of us in childhotxl, and if ‘"the forms of the departed, tho V^- 
lovid, the trm*-hoftrted M linger round us, wc not aln-iiik 
from tho r-oititvAt. It WftB -i molution formed fa boy-hoot^ on 
tho banks of tho Dftyle, that sflesfaiued tb 4 %r^dt pfo^qtansul of 
India through aft the viei&Kitudea nf Hhttlu and, siege, fatriguo, 
Violence, ami piu-oemtiou, and broilght him at last, true ae the 
magnet to tlie pole, to lay down his wearied head in the halls of 
his ancestors. But lie had no mother to chasten, ’purify, and guide 
OipiC ‘‘uueonqucrahlo will and courage* never to submit or yield," 
or ho might have left his name and memory to foreign nations 
and the next ago, without one stain ^to daeflgi our, Admiration of 
thatlproud heart amf lofty intellect. *' \ # 

It is then not only pleasant, but profitable; fagAwoU, .upon tho 
deeams, and hopes of childhood. — ,* 1 . • , - 

0 Not >vl)*ft^ cau tlio heart unlei^wf , , c'v -J 

* ■* Those lessons of its better hours* ' c, : r 1 "', 

Me’er yot has Time’s dull footstep wqj^i " 

To eOtiim^n diitft tiiat path of 


T- . 


“Tjitts while At ttyncs Ix foro oxft eyes;' 

The shjtddwrtl writ and fail upatt, J 
\11cl wndlinT Iprough tlwtn round m Uea ^ 
Tho yrnnn ligb^ of cur jfnornfajf 4 ||jos^ • 5.'/./. 

* The Indian summer *of the heart f ,• w 
u In secret eympatlUok 1 of Thfinl* . . ' ■ '-^^k ■ 

* 1 tn founts rtf Mfifa^whleh ' /.V 

Their pure, fjfwh Ifaw. we yet.^jay finq ., 
dor cariy, tlmms not wholly vnfa.'^'o/ 


u\. 

1 * V •;$ wjn. 
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gl'4TlStlCS OB mn fJOtTON MAlfUFACf UJUE OF 
; ,f ; fiBjSAT ' BRITAIN; 


cottoW be said fg hav* boon commenced 

to England iliout tho ytfftr lGdl, for in that year it id recorded 
that Mandieifrpv '^bought cation wool that comes from Cyprus 
and Smyrna, and 'Worked tho same into cloths, which are sent 
to London afrij^thdr® jsold/' By tho year 1607 this important 
hi antli our' national industry may bo said to have taken 
root. '^* , # 

futhpyca^iW, wo imported into this country 1,976, 3g$ Tbs. of 
r;nv cotton* or cotton wool. *In 1860 wo imported 503,676,816 
lbs., an anifHiht less than that of 1849, in which year 765, 469, 012 
lbs. were importer!. Of tho quantity imported in I860, 493,153,112 
lbs. caiUo- from tho United Slates, 30,299,982 lbs. from Brazil,. 
118,872,742 lbs. # from the East Indies, 18,931,114 lbs. fiom 
Egypt, 1 228,$ LI lbs. frorb the West Indies, and 2,098,698 lbs. 
from vaBougqotfepr parts of the globed 102,469,696 lbs. of tLia raw 
cotton were again exported. Tho quantity cemshmed in tho 
manufactures of tho United Kingdom in I860 w.,.< 584,200,000 
lbs. in 1849 it was 029,900,000 lb*?., tho largest amount ever 
t oiipumed in one year, 

Tn tho spinnjAg of this raw cotton into yarn, and weaving tho 
yarn into calico, there were employed, in 1,932 factories, 330,924 
people (141,601 males, and 189, 123 females), of whom 9,482 were 
males and 6,611 females under, thirteen years of ago ; 183,(712 
were females abovo thirteen years of ng>' ; 37,059 were males 
between thiiteen and eighteen years of age, and 94, (‘00 were 
males above eighteen yours of age. 

The number of spindb i s for spinning ilu* yarn wan 20,977,017, 
and thp number of power-looms for wearing the culico, 
249,027, These spindles mid power-looms were kept in motion, 
bj tho aid of 71,005 horse uloftm-powi r and 11,650 borne water- 
power. 

•Cm hiding the band-loom weavers, ami the voat multitude 
of persons employed in domestic brauohoi of tho cotton manufac* 
tiuv, in octlioo printing in ftebims making,' or a,i eleiks, packers,, 
ovon'cew, - dtc. <Sce., we eanm>l estimate the whole mini her of 
persons at loss than 900,000. 


¥, m 

* uch r&w material as all the chief mahafactming countries of 
pfe' and the United Stated of America put. together. The 
following may bo con&idored as a correct ageat^nt of this edra- 
parativo coaauwfptiun of raw cotton, in I860, in the countries 
spedftod t— Great Britain, 584,000,0091,1)1. ; Bussta, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, 133,000,00011*9, ; France "(including ad- 
jacent countries), 142,000,000 As.; Spain# 29, 000, 0(B) lbs. ; 
countries on tho Mediterranean, Bgypt, - S;o, , 11,000,000 lbs. ; 
countries bordering on the Adriatic, 45,000, Q00 lbs, ; United 
States of America, 188,000,000 lb3. • Total, %> U3,0°°, 000 lbs. 

Since writing the above, tho Board of Trade Ueturq* f° r 1851 
have boon presented to Tftrliament, frohx which we obtain tho 
following statistics of the cotton manufacture in that year. Tho 
total quantity of raw cotton imported was 707»#70,84O lbs., 
being the largest quantity ever imported in one year; of thip, 

. 596,63 1,752 lbs. wore imported from the United States of America; 
122,627,008 lbs. from British India; 19, 339,040 lbs, fromBray.il; 
11,716,904 lbs. from Egypt; and 4,003,136 lbs, from Other parts. 
Of this quantity 111,94^216 lbs. were rc-qxportod to various 
purls, chiefly to Ituasia and the Continent of Europe. * 

AVe next notice the cxpoi t of our cotton manufactures for 1851 ; 
and here wo find a very ( oasiderablo increase on the amount ex- 
j ported iu I860, although that year was far more favourable than 
any that had over precoded it. 

Tho following arc tho particulars of British cotton manufac- 
tures exported in 1851 1,537,004,162 yards of x>laiuand fruited 
i calicoes and cotton goods, valued at £22,040,489; 104^047,998 
I yards of lace and patent net, valued at £561,160; 4,349j288 lbs. 

! of thread for sewing, valued at £452,769; 507,750 dozen 
paiie of Blockings,. valued at £197,420; sundry article of 11m 
value of £195,275 ; and, lastly, 143,958,501 lbs. of coiton-yfcni, 
valued at £0,631,896; forming a sum total of £30,078,999, 
or more than throe- sevenths of the whole exports of the United 
Kingdom. 

The valuo of manufactured cotton goods impelled in 1851 from 
India and other parts, was £502,869, and of cotton-yarn £103,586,; 
the former of these to the amount of £200,635 We re-cx- 
I pm*ted, and the Utter lo £91,180. 


• Tim counties in which those cotton fact- 'ties are situated, arc as 
follows ; viz., in fini/htul — J^anca shire, 1,235; Yorkshire, 227 ; 


A8TKO NOMINAL BTATLSTIOS. 


Nottingham, 19; 


Middlesex, 
d i 


Cheshire, 145; Dczbyshiro, 74 

17; Cumberland, 11; Btulford, 10; Leicester, 7 ; Surrey, 
Norfolk, 2; Warwick, 2; (Jloncostcr, 1 • total, 1,753. 

In Scotland — Lanark, 91, llenfrew, 61 ; Bute, 4; ltombai tun, 
4 ; Sibling, 4 ; Ayr, 4 ; UeiLli, 3; Aberdeen, 2; Linlithgow, 1; 
Kiroudhriglit, 1: total, 168. m 
In Btoblin, 3 ; Anliim, 3; Armagh, Kills’*, Lmith, 

Waterford, and Wexford, each 1 . total, 11. 

In 1697, the total value of cotton goods exported was £5,914 ; 
iii I860 it wbmttted to £28,257,401. * The best twrtumcn 
for our; cotton goojs are the countries whence we import the rew 
muteiiaL " # 

Tfi'cre arc fid mosiita of Ssoer tabling the jntal quantity of cotton 
goods annually manufactured ; we can only obtain correct iutor- 
mation ah to the quantity of the , m goods exported. In 1850, we 
C'xpcfrtsd 1,858, 182,941 yardp of plain and printed calicoes, 
114,074,071 yards Of lace and bobbin net, 4,357,195 lbs. of cotton 
thread for ; sowing, ,237,828 dozen of cotton stockings, besides 
Various small isgtjutffi to tb<v value of £235, ^>5, and 131,37(1368 
•IbfLtyT cotton yarn. * 

1800 would, in a single thread, pass round 
it would reach 102 times from the earth 
SA the earth’s .mbit *1$ times. The plain 
exported (to say nothing of that used at 
form a girdle for the globe, passing 1 nearly thirty 
t4«As VwmAl^o eqt&tor. * . 

Someid^nfth© predtmUg power cflf machinery may bo forced 
from th&hofiifrUraiion of the fact, that^to spiu the, cotton Mmol, 
nnw^mifially xmA M ym*n» would require 89,000,009 spinsters 
at "the one-th. M udt^el, was uni- 

em^lctyed invenvieBa of Arkwright 

and Cromptdfci : JVr , / , ; Vi '> 

Iu 13-50, thu 4a^' WdufA<;tuz«« of Groat Britain «nwu««4 
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the glebe 407| 
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and printed" calico 
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At the annual public silting of the members of the Ertludi liisti- 
lute, M. Arago, the Astrcmumt r-Royal of France, in addressing 
tho aBsemhl d com lave of the most eminent nwmof s&ioneo in 
France, ou tlie phyeu al constitution of the sun and stare, observed : 
i( It is only within a few years that wo have becotSue acquainted 
with the distance which separates us from tho nearest stars. This 
distance Is about 290,000 times that of th© tun freWS^tu 1 earth — 
move than 206,000 times 38 milliqpi'of leagues ! 

M Alpha, in tits cnviatcllationx)f Centaur, is the noftreslatar to us, 
tho light from Which takes three years to arrive at our earth ; ho 
that, if Alpha were blotted out of creation, wo should not bo aware 
<4‘ tho fact until three years after its occuiTcm e. AYhcu we recall 
to our rmdlection the circumstance that light ti avals 77,000 
leagues per second— that a day is coropuscd of 8(1.100 seconds, 
and ft year -of 365 days— the mind becomes bewildered at th© 
contemplation of such immensity. “Were the sun, vith its 
broad and ample disc, removed to a distance from us as grea|j 
ns that of ihc nearest star, it would appear to us,’ oven by .tho 
aid of our most powerful ' glasses, but of very (Uminutiv© size, 
whilst its brightness would b© equal only to a star. of the third 
magnitude. * 

“Tho number t>f stars made visible? to us by means of ’our most 
powerful telescopes, is upwards of 40 millions — 40 imttiom of ifyffi t 
— tho distance of the most remote from others being such tfi^to 
require a period of from 3,000 to 4,900 years for the light to piss 
from-one to the other. 1 1 

“ A photometric (or light-measuring) cxperiipont of WbUtmtdp 
showed, tSiat it would 1 require tho nnitfd bidBioxioy 
millions of such stars m Sirius —tho br^htost Star ili the 
rnent— to shed a light over our gtot?© cquul to that 4 . 
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Perhaps no royal palace is .better known tp our countrymen 
than Osborne. In these days of cheap excursions, there arc few 
^ who hare not seen the national .standard waving from its walls, 
/ ' aad,«on a bright summer d$y, there are few who have not felt 
th$t royalty did well when it chose Osborne for a home. Here, 
at dealt,' her Majesty may unbend ; hero, at least,' the heart 
within her may commune with nature. "Wood and water, hill 
and dale, a blue heaven ibovc, and a green earth beneath ; — 
these give Osborne a proud pre-eminence over Buckingham and 
a St James’s palaces, or even over Windsor's royal pile. Like 
ordinary mortals, royalty needs sta-air; and at Osborne it 
may be' breathed fresh and pure. If. one respect Osborne differs 
from its associate palaces. It has no historic interest attaching 
to it. The glory or the shame of our other royal residences belongs 
not to it. Here no great national pageant has bhen acted — no 
dark deed has been done. Osborne tells of what palaces seldom 
are fated to behold— of a domestic life ‘and love as calm and 


high grounds of Norris from the views to the westward. Very 
little of the 0 mansion is seen from the high sped, tort hi sailing 
along the coast, c aS in the steamers from JKyde to Go Wes, the 
place is seen to great advantage, and appears to be situated at 
tbo head of an ample lawn, which slopes gently to a volley open 
to the sea-beach. The whole park, strictly* private, extends 
down to the sea, with good landing-places. The mansion was in 
the occupation of Eustace Mann, Esq., during the civil wars 
between Charles I. and his parliament. There is a copse 
adjoining, called Money Copse, where the proprietor, it is 
said, during the wars, buried all his money, plate, &c. f 
and, on searching for* it again, it could* not; be found. 
According to tradition, the property still remains, secreted. 

If it be so, we trust her Majesty may be so. fortymate as to seourc 
the long lost treasure, hut*, for ourselves,’ we doubb the Storys 
ewe know rumour to be such a lying jade. Her Majesty first „ 
hired Osborne in 1844. It was then the property of .Lady 



TUB MARINE RESIDENCE OF HER MAJEBTy QUEEN VICTORIA. 


prockm? as it is rare. To our eyes, then, Osborne has a peculiar 
•charm. We love it as a happy English home, Osborne is rich 
in that treasure without which life wore a bitter failure, and 
vain and worthless were tho pomps of royalty or the jewels of 
the crown. • 


What few particulars we can glean of Osborne can soon be 
told. It is beautifully situated in tbo neighbourhood of East 
Cw$es. The Mansion is placed in a fine park well stocked with 
timber, and adjoin ing*eastwards the grounds of Norris Castle, the 
residence of her present Majesty and the Duchess of Kent in the 
* lt summer of 1881. The views from Osborne aro extensive and of 
Waded beauty, though certainly not equal to the prospect from 
Norris Gastle, .which latter commands the Southampton ^water 
issued the ttfrdsteod sf Ck>#w, while Osborne takes , a more easterly 
rmgfy including Portsmouth, Spitheod, frt., Wngshut nut % Ore 


Isabella Blochford, of whom it was intimately pUreharefe>fTh*W 

it was very unfit for a royal residence. Since 

has been completely altered and . enlaiged^^^ 

same advantages for Prinpe Albert • in* *#d 

highly^popular ehasa^tor of a British 

and wood, with gardens, contain 846 acres, 

which is freehold. The farm adjoining is .freehold,' 

424 acres. Here the Prince pursues apiculture /With 
tomed enterprise and skill, and here his Urthday is 
the labourers In good old English style. The Mat' iim* 
at Osborne one of these annual celebrations oocurredwf 

sun. Long may suehauhmu Gearies: occur. • ■ «Al *frsb , . 

be sure they are looked fefctfordto With joy, memMy is 

held dear, - *v.«/ >?* .. ; 'i&'.'M 

\ % f i p e* 
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ELEVATION' OF AN ANCIENT KIN<?. 


The earliest' and most natural mode- of government ^as the patri - 
archal • In the first ages of the worlds beforo the inorease of 
population, or the extension of arts or commerce, mankind formed 
but a number of tribes or families, and the oldest member of each 
was at the same time its ancestor and ruler. This was the mode 
which prevailed in the days of Abraham, and which has been 
preserved amongst the. Bedouin Arabs ; to this, of course, suc- 
ceeded election, when the population became so numerous and 
extended that the degrees o£ affinity could no longer be observed 
or remembered with aoduracy, and the respect paid to seniority 
was diminished by lapse of time. Of oourso the rule could never 
be 'strictly observed. Force or fraud often gained what a man’s 
Virtues br abilities wore not sufficient to procure for him, and 
the merits of a great hero or lawgiver were often imputed to his 
tddldren or v hii children's children, so that they were suffered tff 
jueoeed him merely because he was their father. The people are 
evermore prone to remember services or favours with gratitude, 
than to assert their rights with inflexible sternness. In Greece 


Security of his property. Every one was merged in the great 
mass; standing alone each was but a cipher— nothing by itself, 
but deriving all its value from themaiis placed beside It. * 
Amongst tho Gorman tribes the case was widely different. 
Here the individual was everything, and the tribe" or state 
nothing. No restraint oould be placed upon personal liberty 
except for the gravest offences, ana then only by the solemn 
judgment of the whole of ^he culprit’s peers. The development 
of this principle naturally fostered the growth of strong will# 
and strong passion, and their annals are disgraced on every page 
by the reeital of acts of wfld and brutal violence. But under 
the softening and civilizing influence of Christianity, proved 
itself tho surest bulwark of liberty. It may naturally be ex- 
pected that men so jealous of their freedom would never tolorate 
tho supremacy of a despot* In peace eaoh pretty much followed 
his own inclination, avenged his own wrongs, and asserted his 
own rights. The little authority possessed by tho chief was 
soldom, it over, exercised. He was never regarded as more than 



the kings became, in process of time, hereditary, their subjects, 
however, reserving to themselves the right of deposing them for 
N4^‘;braaoih of their liberties. The first king of Israel was chosen 
and when He had ceased to interfere in the affairs of the 
& suflCeprion appears in a majority of instances at least 
to hive been allowed to pass in the hereditary line without dts- 
* r the histoty 1 and crimes of Royalty in * Borne are 
1 doutoeis present to the minds of all our readers. 

between all the organizations in which society and states 
to us in ♦ancient times, and that which prevailed 
^.tribes who overthrew tWb Boman empire, there was 
/difference. In the former every man was proud of 
^hC staiAor ew which he belonged— its name, its 

its glotyv He and his fellows were nought but cogs in a 
gSte^wkeol fo promote its aggrandizement, be was ready at 
nUtfam* to riz^ or sacrifice his life and limbs and iarthly honour, 
the safety end comfort of his wife and his family, and the 


the first of a band of equal warriors j and as it was in war that 
his duties became really onerous, he was generally chosen fo& the 
adventitious attributes of physical courage and beauty, or great 
personal strength. Tho phrase “elevate to the thxono ” was 
then literally correct. The ceremony from which it took its 
y origin has long ago fallen into* dispso ; but in most European 
languages, the sentonco which stands at the head of our article 
is still retained as expressive of tho succession or election of a 
monarch to tho supreme power of a state. In the Herovingisn 
era, and the old time before it, that long buricH but romajrtio 
period which Augustin Thierry, the most devoted and en- 
thusiastic of modem historians? has brought so vividly before 
our eyes, with all the freshness of actuality, the fierce warriors 
who peopled the forest and valleys of Germany and Gaul chase 
their phieftains with the barbaric ceremonial represented in our 
engraving. Amongst the Franks elevation on a shieffl was ana 
of the essential formalities belonging to the election* and various 


I 
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THE JMXWtikXttB) EXHJlHTOJi, 


authorities might he quoted to prove that the custom was equally 
prevalent amongst, all the other tribes. The object of their 
choice was’ placed upon an upturned buckler, and carried otv 
the shoulders of four of the stoutest of his followers three 
tWMNB round the assembly, nwfdat the acclamation# of the 
leu demand" aHrimnes. NsthChg with which we are familiar 
in ^»ndw*n times enn convey to the mind of the reader any 
vito idea of thw*e singular hu^imprefisite secnes. They always 
to$fc place in the open fdftiy outside the tewn«, and generally 
under the walls of the church. Here the whole of the con- 
quering nation assembled in arms. It* was looked upon as a bad 
omen if the new king did not preserve an upright and easy 
posture upon the shield during his progress round the circle. 
The unfortunate Gondovai, the descendant of Clnthafte, whom 
the hnuks of the south set up in opposition to (kmtran and 
Childehert, after having preserved hia footing during the two 


j first rounds, stumbled ia the third, and only saved hitjpwif 
i from fulling by loaning, on the shoulders of his bearers. , Hiu 
| followers from that moment despaired of succor. 4 1 

| This -custom continued in vogue amongst the Eranksdowate 
I the reign of Pepin, but from that time it began to -disappear** 

! cither from the inoroaso of Civilisation, or more, probably undnr 
the intimtatie of the clergy, who endeavoured to substit ute iu 
favour of the Carlovingiana the Judaic oomeoaybf consecration 
and anointing. Among the country people, who always cling 
with tenacity to ancient usages, particularly beyond tho Bhine, 

; traces of the old mode of election might bo found for centuries 
afterwards. In Franconia, in the sixteenth century, fW peasantry 
1 raised in the air three times with loud erics him whom chance h^d 
j made “ King of the pfennig,” a piece of money *pkiood iu a cake 
I baked . by the oldest man in the vitlagopn Twelfth JTight, like w 
! custom of placing a ring in the pancakes on Shrew Tuesday* 

' ■ 


A VISIT TO A SUGAR BTJONEO. 


If in ordinary company the question were naked, “AVhat is 
sugar r” how few of us could give anything like a satisfactory 
reply. To bo sure, we most of us know that it is n vegetable 
- extract which conies from the Wrist Indies, and which is u»«d 
to sweeten our tea and coffee, and pies and puddings, and is 
often employed to render the medicines wo like to give our little 
ones somewhat less nauseous ; but of its modes of preparation 
or chemical oonatitwmte urn arc, moat of us, content to know 
very little indeed. In this paper St is proposed to briofiy review 
the progress of Sugar, from its growth in the cant* to Sts appear* 
an ao in sparkling white lumps, such as is daily uted!*? domestic 
life. 

Sugar,— 5u IVoweh, iu German, swbv ; in Latin, wf- 

chctnm^—vi She swwet vcmitattucnt of vegetable «»d animal matter, 
found almost in greater or lessor quantities in every 

kind of vegetable product. It may be divided, Hr. Tire infieiB* 
Wt into two principal varieties : the first, Which occur* fos 
the sugar-tam*, the beet-root, and the maple, erysfalize* in 
oblique four-sided prisms, terminated by two-sided summits, 
and has a sweettfeliftg poWw which may be rmeMted as 3 00 ; the 
second occurs tssdyjfeitebd in ripe grapes, %«, date*, and otto 
fruits, the ciytttdfr of which ft*e not, what auc called tm 
crystals; and t^aWoetehhig power, as compand With the first, 
may bo ropmswtaj|^*i 66. fcoaides these two principal kinds, 
there are the Sugar*# milk, manna, mushrooms, liquorice -root, 
parsnips, -.and oawdust! bt*t of those, and various other sorts, 
w'o need make no farther mention. The sugar of commaroc, 
whether .4foe Agism, the: bctetvnxrt, <*• the maple, 

consists of oxygen, carbon, autf hydrogen, in about tho foliow- 
ing proportions, as given by various chemists 


Oxygen . 
Oarbpn . . 
Hydrogen 
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Th© sugar eahe is a plant of the grani* 

forous family; and wTOriit imeigjhit from .eight to ton or evtn 
twenty <i«ot It is abput •«% fcoh «md « half in diameter, with 
a stow ©fa groan hue, voting te yellow w it approach** to, 
maturity,, tttd divided into awuuVar joints of a whitish yellow 
colbur, about throe inches apart, Theraac is of a dense and 
brittle .chatacrfr, dvr orated with' etraighty feinted 
learea, three Wfyit feet fa length, wtNBhU off m the {dost 
ripsaw It is plt»pn gated % soed$sl|^ euttings; '-and is 

Whd in a wild itete/An 'thb 1 felft^a*d, 4be ' 

adjoint ttatfcwii4 and^n many putts of the 

b^v^’%syisrd% tho torn* of tbs sugar can#*** the ' 
‘Xi%m ft was Into Qmmym& 


tbonoo into Sicily. Tho history of the* plant, cho product of 
which ia now so well-known, may bo briefly Btated. It is 
related by Lafitnn, that in IHfl, William -IT. kin g* of Sicily 
made a -present to the monastery of flt. Benoit of a mill 
for crushing the cane; and that sugar was known to tho first 
crusaders, who being short of provisions at. Acre atul. Tripoli, 
w ere obliged to chow tlio cane to support life. Ih, 14^0, l)on 
Henry, Regent of Portugal, imported .sugar into Madeira from 
Sicily, whence it found its wav by an ca^v transition to, tho 
Canaries, from which island*, before tho discovery of America, 
Europe obtained ite supply. From tho Canaries the sugar 
cano pas'od to tho Bn-mls mid tin* West Indian irianibr; and 
towards tho middle of the seventeenth century, sugar was im- 
ported into England from Barbsdot,*. From this period; a 
regular supply him boon w*nt t\\ne the Wi.*i Indiv-is, Mexico, 
l'owi, Spanish America, and the IVbnch and Duhab colonics. 
Aocw’diug to Jkilor Martyr, who wrote the thiid book of his firftt, 
Hcfiadc during tho second expedition of Oolumbus, the groat cIik- 
ooveror of tho western world, in —0*3* eithrvlio himself 
introdiK^'d the cultivali<ut of Ihn eugm* plant, or found it apiong 
tho arte practised by the natives of %? then unknown land. 
Inte thi? qwo^tion wv cannot outer ; nor, indeed, du% it .greatly 
matter to u$ as w*e s woolen our tea or coffee, who wis the first 
man to cany the jdant to America —©specially as Wo TyMte fto 
possible means of settling 

’ Of tho inanufactuxn of sugar from tho cawo— of which there 
arc several varieties— in the West IndivJS, wo shall be Vpry brief. 
When the canes are ripe they rre mt down close to the grohW!, and 
.transported in bundles to the mill bo*j#o, where they me erupted 
In machine* of a very complicated doscripthw^ Indeed, ort the 
s^gerierilw of thojsieohiaery employed depends greatly #e profit 
•riaipg from tlio tniTrivaiiMi of tho sugar tmw, The crushed 
cane then boiled, and the jiiico, as it^omes from the^ boiler, ia 
oollocto \ olari fieri, rohoilcd, cuolod, and finally sopaiWlod from 
tho syrup, or molasses. In its imported state; West India sugar 
iB of a slight brown colour and granulated appnaranoe/fbe crystal ‘ 
l>emg of a large, broad character, From the West Indiak /it ' |g- / 
impo^ri m hogslwqds; while, froaj, other pogts, 

England In coarse bags of canvas or grass. Tho latter, ;tilW > 

being cleansed, are frequently sold in the streets os mattin^ fef 

thd houses of the poor. Great impix^Ktenfe arc 

made in the manufacture of raw;, or browp. sugar, tbAngh dbubi^ 

loss mncli remains to Iw done orotho eRtate of the 

planter becomes -as proftt.ablena .qould .be wished,. ; Ip . 

were imported into; the United of 

hundredweight of vme&xM iBugqr,. £u%; 

com® froth tho British possessions ih America. _ 

From ibis'briof ekbtoh. of th® histWT^f hop', skip,' ' ' 

and a jump ever .seven; oentu^si-riwh ooms at V qi^4qr:.t$s^mfti4 v , 
pwp.o»V mt 

wr sugsm And ^wrpostf wo ihc.|itt|;r. : 

turn of Msssm. Wtuwie uwl fibo,v. ■ 
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Corntomul-toad, Whitechapel, whose establishment wo visited" 
for the purpose of this paper. 

Those who would know anything of the great manufacturing 
processes carried On in London rnuat not afifevl of going 
ejotfiOWhat; out of their accustomed trank, or of penetrating dull, 
dirty, pooridobkingnrighbouVhootL, or be very particular about 
soiling shoes or clothes'; if they, arc, they must bo contend to 
take their knowledge at secondhand. And wo here forewarn all 
readers, that one personal inspection (vf a manufactory will touch 
them uicro than the most minute and graphic description tan 
pMffttdy do ; especially if they happen to he accompanied by so 
clover dud obliging a, cicarone an he who wont over Massr®. 
l^alrrie’S sugar .reentry with us. 

Wo make our V ay, then, to Whitechapel by omnibus, without 
even Stopping to inquire anything of the peculiarities of the 
neighbourhood— though wc have a dim port of recollection of the 
place being described by old Hfrype — who himself was horn in ^ 
court in Cat-lane, then filled with goodly house’s and gardens, 
instead of JowV clothcs-bhops and pulls for tins sale bf old shoes— 
as “a spacious, fair street for entrance iuto the city eastward and 
merely glancing in the direction of Iho driver’® whip as ho points 
out Gcorgc*yuvd, a dark, filthy entry, and tolls us that 11 down 
there is Oadgorfo-hnll, the most infamous cheap lodging house in 
London, filled with thieves and beggars’* we dismount at fit. 
Maty's church, a poor, ugly-looking ruet tiro with a square white 
tower facing the street ; and, rcmcraL ring our dirnriiuTis tolerably 
well, proceed down Church-lane, and turning sharply sound, find 
ourselves in iho Commercial-rood. And glnd enough we ate 
that wo have arrived at our destination ; for a dirtier, noisier, <#r 
less inviting street than that wo have passed through oust. ward 
from Aid gate pump we scarcely remember to have seen. In the 
centre is a hay market, which effectually obstruct* the way in 
spit^ of its width. On the right hand aide from the west ia a 
butcher market facing the street, which stink* like a fever hos- 
pital; passing which; the road on either side is lined with dirty 
Bhops, dirty people, and foul gutters. It is peculiar that in Lon- 
don, in all quarters of the town with scarcely au exception, the 
road to wealth ia through tilth and want. And ihva we make our 
way i&to the sugar refinery aforemeutiouad, the largest of tlu; 
kind, In auoighhourhood where “ sugar bakers ” have for centuries 
abound ad. ;We pause before a pair of duli-loolurig gates, and, 
glancing upwards, take mental note of the extreme height of the 
1 mi lding —right s torcye unicast - the immense number of window's, 
whiol? .appear oftlcultod for anything but admitting light, and 
tho general wmginoasi of fho whole place. Wo ring the bell , Vo 
present war credentials ; wo look around; and ary presently 
striving to understand all y%v soc about ua. 

Moat of ua know: the difference hiTwwn “ mtot” or “ brown,” 
and “loaf*’ or “lump” sugar, tho latter formerly a eo-t of 
luxury oven among the middle classes. Well, the brown is the 
sugar as it cornea from abroad, and the loaf or white is after it 
lias left the hands of tho refiner. All raw sugars, no matter how 
weU ixiadfiJ contain a certain quantity of impuri^ — from one to 
about six per cent,; a ltd to separate the puro cryatoltoble 
matter from the molasses, colouring matter, and filth, which Ihe 
former processes left in the sugar, is tho principal object of the 
sugar refiner, or sugar “ baker,” as ho ie vulgarly called. 

Haying . lingered somewhat too long at the gate, wo mu«t 
introduce tho reador at once into the promises, llero, then, wo 
stand, yfifh our polito conductor, on tho ground floor in wh®t ia 
called ; ! ■ “ • 

> k . > , , TUB UBp»IVWO UOfiftl. 

il Id ft busy scene, indeed. At the upon door- way, men are 
receiving greftt hogsheads of raw sugar 1 frofa the wagons out- 
eidfli; feih from the West India Hocks, *uid no aooncr is on© 
hoM^vout by tho crane and tackle, fam it is raied forward 
five hundred strong mi another ,MMn to 
pift^At^e ^blow-tip" pans men w? shilling in to m&et 
fmn’JI^Hbkds lying on their sides, surrounded bysteain ? while 
nfear at told J orb Other® engaged in tombing ofit the tods ©f 
casks, pr'|utting tho ‘empty opes aVay. At tho otto end of fat 
i# low, partly enveloped in steam, and not 
oto r :i|ght-*-ifor folks soon get used to n particular kind ,of 
tdjisji j 'vaitfutitil p 8313 'and their rittehdanta ; above 


are pipes passing .in various directions for carrying steam, syrup, 
Sci\, to their various destinations ; below, the ground is covered 
with a dirty, t sticky mass of black molasses — dirfy, but not lost 
or’ valueless ; while all around and about arc evidences of wealth, 
and industry, and energy, in many forms. In the shape of full and 
empty bags, and hogsheads ; und<q*thd guise of men by scares in 
various dfoguisgs peculiar to fheir occupation ; in the Hcmhhtoee 
of pans, mid pipe®, and odd-nhapcll weasel*, the uses of which wo 
have yet to learn; and iu to indqpuritKbly sweet odour which 
pervades the whole building— a scout of hot steam, a scent of 
liftkcd apples, a scent of a grocer's shop, a mint of a confectioner ’ b 
laboratory — an indescribable scent, ns of ull tho washerwomen’*? 
rooms and hardbake warehouses in London rolled into one. 

“ Well, but this will uovet do at all,” exclaims some impatient 
rood< r j “ tell u* about the process, without any further circuit)- 
locution.” 

“Soft and gently, my mot vivacious friend, there is a time 
fur oil things,” we reply? “and if the Yuiclians, to whom the 
Wurid rtw© so much, had not iu the end of the thirteenth century 
begun by converting intu souHhing presentable — sugar candy it 
wa« -file black sugais of the JRgypt'iuns, to. whom tlio w'oihl owe 
so much moio, wo should probably never have occupied your 
atteution about sugar-refining at all. So that, you see, you must 
blame tho VcTxtians for gossips, and not we.” However, we take 
up the hint so polih ly given, and turn our attention to 


i nr. ju on ri» t-ans 

without luoiii^ the remotest idea of purpctiating a joke. And 
reall / the process ia not m the lea 1 ,! alarming, in spite of its name. 
The sugar Wing brought into the re< eh ing-room in a hogshead, the 
hogshead is tilted on its aide, its head having pnv iously been 
knot! «*d oat, and a couple of men are quickly engaged in shovel* 
ling its contents into l he blow-up puna aforesaid. These are 
large copper a easels, some llve-and-tvveuty feet round, and five feet 
high, into which steam is admitted, by means of a coil of pipes, 
for tho purpose of dissolving the sugar. This is tho first process ; 
and the sugar, when dissolved, id a by no-means inviting-looking 
compound, for it is a dark, ihhlc, muddy, clammy liquid, with 
hits of slick* flouting in it, mid, as the microscope has lately 
revealed, thousands of animuleiiles ; pretty stuffy truly, to 
sweeten pastry with ! As yet, the gluten, too, earth, and 
molasses, which are always present in raw, or muscovado, sugar, 
are unremuwd, tool the substance is pimply dissolved, a small 
portion of lime-water having been admitted to the blow-up 
cisterns, and coixstant agitation having been used, to assist the 
Operation. * 

We follow w conductor, who Las carefully explained all this 
to us ut length— r for we must pursue tlio procevv in regular coiuso — 
oud desoeui a4ttii flight of stone steps to 

tub tn/U’UNfl noovt. # 

When the sue; 'hari.no solution, called “ liquor” in the language 
of the faHory, has 1 k j cii 8ufii<*irntly melted, it is allowed to flow 
fVom the blow-up cisterns to ilia iiUcr» below, which it enters in a 
thi-'k, dark, treaeh -Jooking state. Tho filters eonsiht <d’ a series 
of cost -iron vessels, about si "v or eight loot in height, h> two and n 
half in wHdth. "i'ho pyooesa of ^Itratto is not only vt i y complete, 
but really highly ingenious. Wc W$j^; endeavour to explain the 
internal construction of one of cist. ms. 'It 

ooiiBisi® of an upright iron pquarn, outer door 

■j for the arratigonrent of the intoribr blq^HP’ At the top is a 
fh .nl low chamber for holding th^Uquor, and lo thiS is attached a 
of mctallie into, dependiup fi'ftm which are bivi ral stout 
CftnvftE 'about tdx ihet If two feet wide, doubled and 
Up ®o as to pwvflout a entt^et mass of cloth. Tnto those 
bftga tho tftCt'liftriiH* liqto tow, und there bring no lower 
odfiec, it forced thmuA tho fttroutun# of tbo m>tcrial till it 
•into iu o «to firftpptfoTit stream, slightly mod with red. 
| J^h filtering cistowaflt^ fooiu forty ip sixty h%j, and in these 
mid rottoed all the Impurities' ho to spoken of, except a little 
©touring matter it be reeved by tho noA, pxtem. 

y m to corito tot to bags thus filled !h their every poro 

with impurities soon bcc^pie elbgged up. , We will step into tho 
yard ontsido the deriving room, and «ftn)i(Ar thoy arc cleansed 
l J 
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. On acouplo of little platforms stand a couple of men enveloped in 
canvas and stearp, and their faces dappled with mud, Between them, 

\ attached to a pipd through which flows the waste eteam from the 
boiler, ia one of the dirty bags turned inside out from the filter. 
A cock is turned on, the brig distends with steam, and|j|^o two 
tnen soiyrpo eff tli© flltli from it Vko aomuch mud. When all the 
d&rt that can bo scraped off bas been scraped off, the bag is 
dolivehod from the steam pipe and thrown toward^ another 
workman/ who thoroughly washes it in hot lime-water. Tho 
hags arc then taken into another room, where they are dried by a 
patent centrifugal machine. Wo saw ttye product of these wash- 
ing* in a cask. It appeared to be pure mud, or dark coloured . 
clay ; - but wo wore assured that so far from being valueless, the 
quantity collected was really worth ahfeit. three pounds a week to 
the firm. This mud or clay is bought by the scum boilers, who 
- submit it* to a somewhat similar process to that which it has 
already undergone. The saccharin© matter obtained is used 
principally by the blacking makers, and tometimea by the manu- 
facturers of lollipops and sweet stuff for children ; after which 
the residue is sold for manure, for which purpose it* has some- 
times brought three pounds a ton ! A glance at the engraving 
will render our description of the above processes somewhat 
clearer. 

The next object fo bo attained is tlio decolouration of lbc clear 
transparent reddish liquid which we have seen hi leave Hie 
filters. We again follow our loader through a dark slippery 
wVy, and find ourselves in the room where eland 


♦ nv.coLorniNG otatf|lLvs. 

Now it must be understood that the object of the sugar 
refiner is to remove the colouring matter from the “ liquor ** 
without either destroying its transparency or • injuring its 
quality. For those purposes there is no agent so good as 
charcoal, and no charcoal so good as that obtained from the 
burning of bones. The intimate admix lure of carbonate and 
phosphate of lime w ith pure carbon thus obtained, is called 
animal charcoal. To tho discovery of the German chemist, 
Leibnitz, that common wood charcoal possesses the property of 
removing the colouring mutter from many animal and vegetable 
substances, and to the further discovery, about forty years since, 
of M. Figure©, that charcoal obtained from calcined bunea wrb 
of much greater decolourizing powor, are owing many improve- 
ments iiynanufactures, not the least of which is the superior 
method of refining raw sugar. W o stand, then, before the eistoms 
into which has flowed Ulo reddish tnuwpaicnt liquor; one of 
them happens to bo empty, which allow* us to examine the 
manner in which thjS^eration is conducted. At the bottom of 
the filter in a Mao floor formed cf laths a little distance apart. 
f)n this false bottom is laid a cloth which completely covers it; 
and on llfis a layer of powdered animal charcoal or “bone black*’ 
of throe or four foet in thickness. Tho saccharine liquor from 
th© filters flows into this cistern by means of pipes leading from 
on© to th© others; nfid in a few hours il percolates entirely through 
the Charcoal bed and the layer of cloth; and, e-cuping through 
the Maafeor beneath, ia carried off by me ana of a syphon pi [Hi, ej 
a perfectly nicer, transparent, and almost colourless liquid; the 
optfquo heavy impurities were removed ip the filters by means 
of fchd canvas bags, while the colourless matter lias been almost 
- entirely got rid of by this further filtration through tho bod of 
animal charcoal. The perfect decolouration which has taken 
plaoe fits the saccharin^ liquor for the next process, the boiling, 
by which tho crystallization or solidification Is formed. 

Of tcmi^&e charcoal, like the canvas bags, becomes, after two or 
three opmbms, entirely filled with irapuritioa. Tins is scan reme- 
died ; M In another part of these extensive premises there are 
furnaces, iwiAiwtoris, d;c., for re-burning the charcoal, afr^p whieh 


it i* -a* good as s 
of cotum in a t 



Indoed, it may bo said (hat — though itwAstes, 
degree— the power Of tho eartm is never 
it ha© beta in u#^ hero mote than 
by purifying the charcoal H may b© wd 
figain, ad infinitum, Th© procilt bare 
.luta^ctensiv© operation 
the first to discover the ,pecpi^||' 
abled Aheiafrtb iwrtrify it 'alter it 1® 


become clogged with saccharin© matter. Into the retoit, house 
the stranger is sStdom or never shown; and/ indeed,’ he wpuld 
discover little if he were. IV c proceed, therefore, again into tho 
deceiving Eo^n w]jere we watch tho process of 

iwtirx# ix thi? vacuum: vans. * , ' > * ] 

The object' of this process is two- fold. • It has ftlready bec^ 
said, that in all raw sugars there is a certain quantity of ttu©ry&' 
taltzable matter anti water driven off in the form of stbara. Wo* 
will endeavour to explain. Before us are half a dozen cirotilar, 
domed, ' air-tight copper vessels, like that repressed in Ore 
engraving; each furnished, with valVj^ taps, andpipea fbr%’<f 
varioua purposes of testing tho temperature of the liquor, ©Bow- 
ing tho air drawn off by tho air-pump to escape, tfflrnitting steam 
to tho boiler, evaporating the steftm, &<\ &e. In fact, the' 
vacuum boiler may bo considered the great heart which sets all' 
the otlior parts of this factory hi motion,’ and to which ill th© - , 
otfler processes are subsidiary. Formally, sugar wa8 boiled in’** 
larg.^pans over an open fire, at a temperature of from 2tO° to 
250° Fahr., under ordinary atmospheric: pressure. But it wna 
found, notwithstanding the greatest care in boiling, that tho 
sugar was injured by tho high temperature employed, and only * 
partial crystal izati m oould be obtained. For ovffiry evil there 
is a remedy, for every demand a supply, and for every time a 
man. And so it was found in this instance. Th© scion of a 
noble bouse, some fo^ly years ago, conceived the happy idea of 
boiling sugar in vacuo; that is, by removing the pressure of tlm 
atmosphoro by means of an air pump, "the operation of boiling 
—which is only rapid evaporation —could bo carried on at a very 
low temperature. , At first, of course, as with most improvements 
i«i manufactures and the arts, thorn wer© great difficulties to be 
overcome; the nxpotimimls on wliieb the plan was based hml 
boon carried on with an inwufiioi.mt apparatus, and the production 
of small, weak, soft crystals was the only u-huII. At last an 
accident was the means. of ©louring away all doubts as to tlio 
practical operation of tlv* new plan, It is suid that ft sugar 
refiner in GoodmanVfMds had so nearly ruined lumsolf in hia 
efforts to carry out Mr. Howard’s views, that bis son, a cleverer 
man than bis father in many respects, withdrew from the 
business, and that the friends of the enthusiast were really 
thinking of issuing a commission o i^inqmremh de lunatm to 
prevent his wasting bis substance. Ono day, however, while the 
gentleman in question was pondering tho matter in hie eouti ting- 
house, one of liis workmen, a German, rushed in with tli© ex- 
clamation, “I’ve found it out, Bir ; I’ve found it out. M And so 
hqhad ; for, while tending ono of these vacuum pans, tho liquor 
inside happened to get too hot ; to remedy which h© let in a 
a quantity of cooler sugar, and on withdrawing ft. portion to 
examine its effect on the mas?, to his astonishment ho discovered 
that large bright crystals of sugar had formed in tho ’pah. 
Another trial, and he w as certain tho real secret had been solved. 
And so it proved ; and ho who had boon deemed a^m adman by hJs 
friends, and wits almost ruined by fyis perseverance, Hwd to so© * 
his ideas prosper, and to become a rich, mail ; and over slime tlion 
the pi fin of boiling sugar in vacuo has been universally adopted 
by the refiners, indeed, they deserve all tlio profit And credit 
attending their perseverance, for in some years they. oolloetiv^ly ' 
paid upwards of forty- thousand pounds in premium© "M the n$© '« 
of Mr. Reward's patent process, r, ‘ ' v ’; 

Tliis^proccss, iiftov paving stood goesjpping so long HforOi;^^ ^ 
pans, we must now describe. The sugar is boiled, but ; 

the fires? In a distant part of th© ■' WbateW^frd; ' r 

cessOa require beat, that heat is applied by .stbam . hroqght ■' 
hitlier apd thither y it* |ipo», and carried away it bntf'*;* 

boiled and filtered, to w&ik dirty bags, -ft* wo 
•loving rooms, as we shall *edf; and ' wlj^.V • 
miner offices wo it mixes with 1th© onto# iiibit’for 

The plan then ia this : ■ p^oola^a^ ' • ' 

throiffeb to charcoal, andb©iOg 'ba a cistern Wr 

a colourless transparent liqnw, ' as^nitn^^ 
pipe into the pans, piW'IS© ab.has) 

* withdraum by an ftk-pmnp v 
pip© to supply its ' plac%; , «x ; 
abhors a vacuum J 




• ‘ajar 


to tlid "fi^wace Mo'ttr the siigar iai the pan, and al*o 
t^pugb ' », nvanher pf yqfis to tho. interior ; andthus the sugar, by 
^ansof the pcarlyperjfeot vacuum created in the pan, ie brought 
to a boiiinfc State while at a temporal urO but littl| higher than 
tjfiat of a* Warmbatb. To assist the more perfect evaporation of 
tjte sugar it is made to ftew through a largo' iron pipe partially 
filled with tubes, by whkh means the steam ie conden*«Cnnd tho 
vacuum u^mt^ed. ■ As it ovaporalos, the crystals of sugar are 
already fyrin$vgte the pan. To test tho state of tho#granulated 
imjgftr' thoro aro attaebsd to each pan a thermometer, a glass test-* j 
pipe showing tho height of steam inside, an index, and a tap by 
piepgreas Of the Uquar in the evaporating pipo may bo 
diaeowed. But the moa 1 ? important instrument of all is the 
ingenious little .brass stick, called the proof rod, which may 
he regarded a$ a kind of key which unlocks a valve in the 
body ' of the , pafy and, after withdrawing a portion of tho 
cryataliaed sugar, locks the vaflve again without disturbing 
the- vacuum Reside. To tost tho quality of tho sugar, tht m 
“boiled” as the workman employed at tho pans is called, 
•tekeq a sample With the rod, in the way described ; 

and discovers the degree of tenacity and granulation by taking 
a little between his finger and thumb, By these means, ap- 
1 pnirntly so simple, but really requiring a vast deal of ex- 
perience and natural tact, the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the boilingds at once discovered. It is them either subjected to 
further boiling, or is nt once let down through a valve in the 
pan, to tho 


hi^jui jirviKio* 


below ~-w2nthcv we will follow it, though by a rather different 
road. These “ heaters,” into which the augur hows from the 
vacuum pans, wen’, formerly called “ cooler a,” and for this 
reason : then the “liquor" was boiled at a very high temperature, 
and the granulation {oak place only when the liquid was brought 
to a lower; now tho crystals a tern takes place within tho boiler 
itself, and, for tho piirpuic of giving tho mass greater consistency, ! 
it is raised in these “heaters” to a temjiorature of about 180°, 
while it was boiled at 130 w or 136°, * Tho sugar is kept con-, 
timidity stirred, to drive off, in tho form of vapour, tho superfluous 
water with which it is combined, and to givo tho future loaf a 
‘ liner and firmer texture , this stirring is called in tho language of 
tho workmon “hauling” and “mixing” TbU, though a busy 
Ku-ne, is one which i*. oari$ comprehended. Tt is a fitter one, 
however, for the pencil to delineate than the pen to describe. 
The liquor is now ready for tho moulds; we, therefore, enter 
an apartment on the same floor, and at hut little distance from 
the “ heaters,” Celled M 


TltiS FIJ.UN# hoom. 

Here an entirely new scone meets our view. About three- 
fourths of a very targe, square, stone-paved room i« covered 
with conical iron moulds, about two feol in length, and six inches 
in di&tueter at thoir largo ends; the greater portion of which are 
standing together, each one on its apex and supported by its 
neighbour;; with hore aftif. there, in front, a moufd stun ding on its 
bft^o gives, the necessary support to tho whole. Before wo Have 
taken ihtbdf&cenc, we have to stand aside to let a labourer pass, 
whfr beaittjsfcfote him a large copper basin filled to tho brim with 
the hot Batiobarino • liquor. Others succeed him, some stripped to 
the waist* fpriau clothed in trow-sera ami a sort of flangel or loose 
Ci We wafco^ their proceeding. FrdnSho cqppor 
machine they fill the various moulds ranged 
in bufdteSs; without spilliog a single drop. It 

bcipg’ 1 ; to AU ‘ all the moulds at about the same toifi- 

it;hls ntr*nged that a sufficient a&fite n *kall be 

out” the contents of one in about 

, of ittferorkmcn aw, thus engaged at 

C from w hooters tji ths moulds and 

W*tt* littlo iron imtniraente, 
stok> «^d'-tdangles set Horizontally ontandfcs, 

- and fiortmd the, ed|pjs of the moulds to prevent 

ai^£lhckaiai. ttie email . etyatals still forming 

ef sugar. A iftoet surprising 
conteive to cfey the scoops 
« of h&Ater, afidfijl uf the 
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over scalding themselves or spilling* the contents. ' But ex* 
perieaco in this, as In all other mechanical operations, is # the 
great teacher. . f 

The sugar loaves yet contain a jjortaau portion of mohwsoa. 
By various processes they have undergone, thejr havc been de- 
prived of their solid impurities, abortion of their water, £nd lie 
greater part of then colouring matter To get rid of this last is 
tho objeotflof the next process ; so, aftc? standing in tho “filling 
room” for about a couple of days, the mqulcbi are carried upwards, , 
from floor to floor, through the “full-up hole”— a term which 
will be readily understood when it is stated that a sort df shaft 
proceeds from the basement to tho highest storey, through which 
the loaves are lifted daring the various, stages of their completion* 


Let us soc how this mojnases or syrup' is finally made to quit 
the refined sugar. Tho moulds, which give to tho refined mass 
tho well-known sugar-loaf shape, ore of various sizes, but the 
, mode of manipulation is the same with each. In the language of 
tho refinery, loaves avc thg best, and lumps the commoner descrip- 
tion of sugar. The smallest moulds contain as little as ten 
pounds, end the largest not less than two hundred and fifty. Wo, 
will suppose that a* an (licit nt degree of solidification has taken 
place ; tho next process, then, is 4 


Tins "washing, on nutting, 

which takes place in an upper room. Wo proceed l>y a spiral 
stone staircase, which traverses the whole building— ofc rather 
buildings, for we should have stated long ngo that this factory 
consists of t wo bruises united by a covered bridge— and find our- 
selves in a lnrge floor; coVcred oil over with moulds, placed each * 
one of them in an earthen jar. Here tho “ washing” takes place. 
Tho small opening at the apex of each conical mould is uncovered, 
and the loaf allowed to drain. But the draining does not entirely 
remove tho syrup from the sugar, a small portion still remaining 
among the crystals and tlic coating of tho loaf. To got rid entirely 
of that part of the svrup which is still left in the sugar, the loaves 
are “ washed” in lather a peculiar way. Till latterly, the wash- 
ing was performed by means of a stratum of flue white clay and 
water, which bring placed on the surface of tho baser of the loaf, 
was allowed to percolate through it,- and curry the colouring mat* 
tor with it. At present, however, tho porous surface, or sponge, 
is made of sugar itself, instead of clay. The rough portion of tho 
sugar being scraped off the base of other loaves, it is mixed with- 
wafer, and applied in the way the clay used to bo. This “magma” 
or mortar percolates through the Huger, and escapes ’through 
the hide in tin? apex of the mould, in the shape of a line transpa- 
rent syrup of a light brown colour. When this “ magma” be- 
comes dry a solution of fine clour sugar is poured ; and thus is this 
process' repeated till tho loaf has lost all tiace of molasses and 
colouring matter, and rivals snow itself in whiteness and points of 
sparkling light. From room to room is tide pro puss related, ac- 
cording to tho different qualities of sugar required. • The syrup 
in which there still remains a cerAin portion of erystalizablo mat- 
ter, m treated in the same way us raw sugar, ‘ tiil at last nothing 
remains but the liquid so well known to mostof us when children, 
qp treacle, vast quantities of which am used by the cheap confee- 
' tinners and tWo makers of what is called sweetstuff. 

Nothing now remains, therefore,' but to propare tbe lotVOfl for 
sale, which lasrt process, is known in the factory w» 


BRUSHING! Oi t' ; 

» f. 

, tom CQrtainly not very applicable, seeing that no brush is used 
tall. When the “wosliing” or “ netting”— msddng the- sugW 
ict, neat,' or pure —is completed, tjm flieo of the loaf is mad© 
monthly means of a seffipor or sharp knife. After haV$ng 'WJ- 4 
i mined some days in tho mould, the loaf is (iually F^(^ed by a^ 
mart blow against a post etandtug up on the fldor. Bat iu spite 
tho most careful “washing,” the point of t3t^ugat4di$ st&l 
emains in- a some what soft and discoloured . to rdmovc 

vhteh it is carried r to a m aching in Wbteh Q|inipio bf ‘fitting 
mives revolve by the aid of a wheel, 1 t^n^^&^r'by; hanli^: 
team . ^Tbc apex of the loaf baiog introd “ 
ihaved oi: trimfifod into the form hsKtaffy j 
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PEA C T I C A 1 CHARI 



Chrnengreving show us a lady in the upper ranks of life minis- j 
taring to the wants of a destitute family in ft wretched garret. 
The furniture, end the genera! appearance of the room and its 
iift&fttoa, tell their own tale ; and the husband’s ■ arm in a sling 
reveals the cause of all the misery. The look of painful surprise 
on the lady's face speaks well for her, better even than the good 
things With which her footman is laden. So far all is well. The 
if well adorned ; it remains to point the moral. But doubtless 
to many of our readers it may suggest materials for a long train 
of reflections upon the most momentous and most painful topic 
of the day,— the position and prospects of ‘ 4 tho dangerous classes.” 
This expf eesivo phrase, which is now universally used to designate 
. the groat mass of the poor, originated in France, and has been 
borrowed into our language, not less for its force and terseness, 
than for its singular appropriateness to a part of the framework 
of English society also. The fact is tjrat the great majority of 
the poor and working classes are literally dangerous to all those 


this fashionable fdVer affects the poor, it must be h^eesefl that 
it is the* most beneficial of the foUips to which the b$aUiho%&& 
so often Ifcandons itself* But without pretending to possettWfty 
insight into men's motives, it cannot be denied that agmtp&ri 
of those efforts, however praiseworthy In their object, are stilly 
wanting in regard to tho manner in whioh they are made. 
is noedful to remove or diminish the mountain of crimeand 
misory whioh surrounds us is n#i occasional good* deeds don* 
because “everybody” is doing the aa&e, but years o$ unwearied 
usefulness. Lavish profusion in almsgiving as* surely degrades 
its objects os it relieves their presont necessities. There ard few 
of the curses pronounced upon humanity the effects of which are 
not narrowed or counterbalanced, strange as it may seem, by 
^attendant blessings. Labour, disguise it or glorify it how w« 
may, is an evil of which we would everyone of us gladly rid 
ourselves were it not accompanied by independence of ' character 
and integrity of heart and purpose. But deprive ft man of the spur 





whom birth, or riches, or education, or ofjicial standing, has to exertion, and you deprive him ot bis manliness. Make him 

placed above them in the scale. Ever since the peaco of 1816, the recipient of support which has cost him no tto$}g$$*nd re- 

when men, after an interval of thirty years of war , had time to quired from .him no exertion, and you blunt the edga of native 

turn to projects of domestic reform, the great danger and crying honour anoMr up the fountains of intellectual vigour an^reffped 

sip of allowing the poor to remain uncared for and unthought of sentu&ent. dt is the lire and the hammering, the varied suceqsf 

has bqm constantly before the public in one shape or other, sions of fierce heat and piercing cold, which gives |^ Stqel i4| ^ 

Philanthropists spoke, and wrote, and toiled in vain, till great temper. Ttm ig on unwrought, untouched, unt»ie^ ( ,|a soft and 

novelists and poets began to write tf> the labouring Masses, worthless J*j|pr fbp would be truly charitable, patient 

Thczf caipe the reaotion. Domiciliary visits for charitable pur- and inde^pPP&* it will not do to give large to 

ppiies''werb the rage. To be unwashed, unshaven, and Wretched, be puffed lathe papers and t touted In^eper^ 1 4 j6||p,iilmsgiving 

gave a man an ^questionable title to be considered “interesting/^ must bo in secret, and our»Father, will 

Fihe ladies wereho longer reluctant to enter the abodes of misery, reward us openly. The haunts of be sought , 

Poverty, to a certain extent, lost its lowness and vulgarity* In short, out f the truth of stories tested by peaj^^ unde% 

chai i ty had bceoa^Mtionable. Then there werebathsandlodglng- served distress, by aU means relieved tenjdsfa 

houses bonstructed ) and/,^1 sorts of plans and prefects proj^ ness, Without assumptions "of ‘ha^ktf or degrade 

dUcuwed, and pxi hatrnexeeutiem, by royal dukes and nibble lords, comments upon the accident* of humiliation If 

as tiiey becaihe>ahcioVhd with wine over philanthropic dfalfor*. misfortunes sent by 0o»| Everything mom ^ done to keep 
Stay 4s thtirj* ' in alMhis to be«denounced; Altars* alive sad u#»e the keensa^ lriwp^?s 







^menritt* greaftf br lets ‘short, to relievo distress 

without degrading the recipient of our donations, Those things 
are too often 'don# by fits, and starts, and impulses, and are thus 
only half done, The work of good is too often undertaken with 
yinoip:* ^a«K..afid£ upon the first attack of tristc&ratic laogour 
and soon forgotten* But people of good, and easy 
imt«^t#w apt also to he imposed upon by artful odlj^iguing 
leaves ; j%i* yery indolence prompts them to rejeJWSifluiry ; 

injury i» done by teaching the lesson that the 
l^llare^WPjvfi^ imposition, and a pleasant livelihood may 
apart from honest labour. The greatest nurse of the 
jpfDjr is indiscriminate charity, or almsgiving. Gentlemen and 


ladies find themselves Often deceived, turn enf; pronounce alp 
paupers rogues, and button up But they are 

* themselves to blame. Let them not&gi ve money, or.fbod} or 
clothes, to any who are able to work; leathern give freely to 
those who are not. In organUing’Wl . schemes for benevolent 
purposes, let them beware of doing too much, of trenching upon 
individual independence and selffrejiance** of taking ouf of the 
hands of the poor or labouring classes anything that they them-* 
selves can achieve. Let them be originators, projectors, eu* 
couragers, but not mischiovous meddlers ; and above all let them 
be sceptical. Lot them act as the lady in our engraving— see 
before they believe. • , 


BENJAMIN WEST AND }I I S FAMILY. 



PHOI.I A r AIMING JlY HIMSELF i 


In 1738, hut a small trfct of the eastern coast # of North America 
had been colonised by English settlors. Now York, Philadelphia, 
and most of the other great towns of the union, were but small, 
poor, qtf&fr places, In which the descendants of puritan fathers 
stood behind their counters with grave faces, living 'godly and 
frugal lively happy in their removal from the bsgfta of the old 
World, au&ih the possession of religious Ubortyp|Hieir public 
* iShirs wirokBanaged as $heir private, with the aul&e gAvity, 
the of all dexterous policy or statecraft! which become 

their roh^ftus creed, 'Worldly pomp or shdmjijj^^ter, \he 
•refraemeht^^f cut or luxury, and the were 

alike mMwM amongst them as devices emttrtwBp^rom the 
archfiend hmi^fbrlhe demorad&ition of mankind. The order 
of the time.m^idaee wets plainness and simplioHyln all things— 
in speech, I iajgcadture, amf e#en ns education. Strange 
to say, of these strict sect#, tfifc <juaVera 

ofjTahiiBylra^ •#>«[; Of ' thb greatest painters of modern 

tfrhes. ^jm^’V^tVbt'hortt id w town' of spring-field in 
1738. Some fl'M-'imcestitfs (so rah the family #sd$t ita) 
won high 6f FiwnW^'^k^i^Ja 

gmt preachter bf foefety of friends prdpheSed tlft frU 

‘ /*' /’ ‘ : : ‘ ^ ' *: ' 


young Infant would one day be as famous as they by liis fervent 
•advocacy of the ^Loctrincs of peace. The prophecy was in part 
true — true to his future success, but mistaken as to his vocation 


in Life. His parents, however, were delighted by the expectations 
formed by their neighbours of their son, and, though uncertain in 
what particular department his talents lay, were content to wait 
with patience until time and Providence should develop them. 
As might naturally be expected, there was nothing very remark* 


able about the child for the first four or five fears of his lift. 
When he was in his seventh year, his mother left him alone <flia 
evening during the summer, and, putting a fan into b island,* 
gave him directions to drive away the flies from annoying & baby 
# which slept in a cradle. While performing this duty, his attention 
was attracted by the 'calm and peaceful aspect or the infant, mid 
‘the smile of innocence which jdayed upon its lips! The lov# of 
art was beginning to live within him, and,^n obedience to the 
first of its impulses, he attempted,' wito. no ethos implements 
than blafck and rod ink and a pen, to ftfc\n paper .the lfttai^'of 
his Utile sister. While thus engaged, hl&roethef ,’c^ain’.|Hmd 
overlooked him without beirkg, olb^gy*^’ ^ of 


confusion he attempted to conceal^ 



;> * . , 
4* ; , 1 * ’* 

v* 




little dfajojain 

. wr . ,. (w to'ljtti' n<xt load 4^ r Mett&v fa* fltiSjHMjt that he 
^ kid <me : good 

4 ^ him tho ttttd encouragement bt 

/ r; r > ^-fc& -^ew old, tk« ^«%H1>owr» Wondotod at his 

t , eti^siastlo ; jtdmii'ation of nature In ' summer ho wittered 
^fttoagk^'t^wldft collecting lire wild do wors, and/frrsmtunto, 
^ "Jh&rflqpf** frill,” he ofton staid out fin 4 whole days $piu$ 
in ’■$$<?*** w^iH) at tlte rainbow tia^ts -of tho foliage in tie Woods. 

a fine sunset, llo? purple and gold&i clouds which drape tho 
'liitig of dOy as lie sinks to rent, furnished* him with a continually 
''recurring source of delight. In the ^neant^no, the sketching of 
,', lain, and trees, and farm animals, Vith chalk on the doors or the 
. finer improved his' powers* 6f w ohScrvation,‘ and increased hia 
‘ srnptanual dexterity. The Mohawk Indians, whose territory was in 
' tho neighbourhood, paid frequent visits to Springfield. The 
,, h amity which fron^thc first settlement of the state had subsisted 
y%etweon them and ihe colonists led to frequent interchange of 
■* kind o dices. Tho savages became very fond of little Ben ; and 
'observing hiiMeve for drawing, they gave him wane of the ml* 
and yclluW. point with which they wcio'in the habit of daubing 
their own ‘faces. Ills mother made him a present of a piece of 
indigo ;.md having thus three colours^ red, yellow, and blue, 
from a mixture of the hike and yellow he manufactured green. 
Nothing was now wanting but a brush. Noeosai^ is the mother 
/ of ijiveuthiU. Ho seized the cat, and by a copious extraction of 
' ‘ hair from T hct back fiimiVh&d himsdf witli the required iustiu- 
/- ment. lie now!' sot to w ork in right earnest. Tho parlour was 
speedily adorned with pie, tint a of Indian chiefs, birds from the 
*f '/'forest with #orgeou* plumage, and wild (lowers from the Helds. 
•Vj’jill those efforts uvl freed wonderful faithfulnesa to nature. 

' Nothing of the kind had over boon soon iu tho house o p a Venn- 
eylvanian fanner before. 

4 About this time a merchant of 1 hikJolphin, n- trued Pennington, 
Friend, and, a man of high *&tUimnt*jnts and enlarged views, 
came down to sec Benjamin’s father, who was hia old and 
intimate friend, . lie looked at (ho paintings with astonishment , 

* 1 and upon being told w ho had rameuted them, and how* ho hu<l 
done it, ho puttpd the little artist on tho shoulder, and said, 

/ Verily, th# boy phalli a wonderful faculty. Some of our 
: friends might look upon i\uw matter* a* vanity, but little 

Benjamin, appears to have Wn bom a painter ; and Providence 
is wiser thsjft wo.” Hia mother now remembered the eld 
Quaker’s prophecy, but »ho could not imagine how her sun . was 
: .to become #rest or, naeful la* rely by making piufcuros. Imino- 
diatcly after Mr. return to Philadelphia, ho scat 

!, ’ down a box of paint*, several brushes, canvas, and a number of 
beautiful oagravin^g and kudanapes. For «omo time after their* 
' arrival BerifjAniu wos,bu«ly Employed in the garret, rising early, 
eating quisklv, and going lute*' to bed. For Hoycral days bis 
pother (lid siftt interfere with him, but at lost she could restrain 
' • her cnri0#y HO longer, and going up, found to her delight and 




Qiwktteg-'pf-^' 
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net lave tech ashamed 
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n{ %r.&tmbnjgm, 'm&i .. 

" having prisxy, abjat^inj^ n%M4 '#& 
waswh Unit min#*** tffe. 

Of U. "t ' ;•** V Wf * 

.> t Whe^ghig oai mafthood; h$ 
delphi^flk wdiilb there vri* ai 
fined w^K’ the ihtrtletts wora 
but a few rayft tieverthdesB fouM 
chink. As he lay" awake in bed, ho Was 
the ttgutce of cows, pigs, and othcr objeet* pjw^^kl the 
reverted ;|i^n The ceiling of the wcmi. U ' 
discoveroanhe geieutidc principle 'Upon* whiph* t^>H||j^homenonr 
rested, and then by means of it constructed a Obscpra, 

or miigie. lantern, which was ‘afterwards of gtittt use Ip. iim 
in drawing landscapes. lie continued to pai^b, xitttft ^ had 
reached the ogc of manhood, and it was time’ ior,;bi(n"^blKtbso 
1#1» calling in life. His pairats wire now hi groat 
They knew that many of their sect considered paining a vain 
aud profitless occupation. So to divide their rt v S{»bjiiS|Jity they 
Humbled nil (he preacheis ami ablest men Af their eodoly in tlm 
moetnig-house, aud laid the question before them. After a long 
discussion, all came to tlm conclusion that Godjtqwl given Ben- 
jamin specific talents, which would bo thrown away upon any 
ether trade or profession— they acknowledged that even .piciuies 
may do good in their way, and resolved not to oppose bi| inelina- 
tioii. The old men, therefore, laid their hands on hid Iu.nl, 
blessed him, and sent, him on his way rejoicing, jprogreKS 
was now rapid. He Ikm amo everywhere famous; and jn his 
going over to Europe, his soobrty wa3 courted by the great and 
powerful. But wherever ho wont ho retained hifl quak^T sim- 
plieity, keeping on his hat in the presence of o owned monurelis. 
Wfybt l he was twenty- live year* old, he c^ablijhed Uinjaidf in 
frtHihw, and in pfoecss of time became pciititcr to George III., 
and President- of the Royal Academy. Th<i king employed him 
up-m k series of paintings illustrative of and miracles 

of Ohrifit for the decoration of St. George s Chapel «t Windsor. 
One of his pictures, “ flhrist Healing the Sick,” wwa exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. It contained a number of figure# aa large 
a® life, and attracted immense erowd^. By its aide hung a small 
and faded landsonpe— thp one lie had painted in. his father’s 
garret* years before, and wlien good Mr. Pennington hftd'ftul him 
the in^itei'ialf. 4 * Christ Healing the Sick* ho preaeutdil to tlm 
hoapifal at Pliiladelphia, and tho sum mined by its exhibition to 
the public bo great, th»t they were enabled to enlarge the 
Ivfllldiqg ami rocoive thirty additional patients. His Hearth of 
AV olf is too well known to need mdfco than a lUcro mention. 

Tho engraving at the hea'l <>4» our article is from a ^aipting by 
liiinsidf. The calm happiness, the resigned but (lignifi^l'kiid/’yi'ri 
amiable serenity of port and features which wo mgyl^iupkose to 
have pervaded a ejuaker family of the olden tioj,0|: 'Wtt^herc 
depicted to tho life,. IIo died in 1820, having rcach^t riiic 
ag<! of eighty-two, after one of the happiest, me, 

•most useful lives wo he found in the tmns&B of 
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A VISIT TO A SUGAR RE F l NEItY . — ^Concluded from m e 171.) 


In Uu? ini^ior kinds of refined sugar, the softened end is 
rimpty thippud uf, wRioh . ‘leaves the loaf in the shape 
of a'trunea^d ^cono. The piece chipped off* is either wd 
as -B mog wh” or is ai*ld fry the grocers under the wmo 
'■0of Wrst ***&**">’' 4 ^ 

brown QOhwr? and ia.scareoly jmfmpt to the of th© 

b^f,, U)ree|A f bltVlb Ctmtaiha povtioh r#£ molassain j, 

NVoba-duBno^t fwgetteii to say, tb^bofpre Uio augfkr'is finally 
r^ndy % skis Ik papered tqj!i and thoroug&jj dried in a stovmg* 
‘ irtmv wiibh is hdtfted to a vor>- %h temperafiuro by means gf a 

;«wWo£'i!w &}?**&: 'tbo.wast-C steam &M 

% p^b|i«.bAiw ' j 
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^’■^sjsfc^'^ ‘*r'0,w ' «|' 

. Ia XXM2/»$h^<&' r^^^‘^<JW^fd t '" , S^^^^ Weetbourne- 
green, in tl^c^toty^f f^MHJiesox, obtaiaitti M#'Mt patent ft* 
boiling itffo&Y® dtflcriM; and in 18*3 lid h|j, 

gloated; bin* anotj^oj^ patent tat iirnpro vomentJ V ike sarodgproceral 
la H^r* &l^eatwto gifted tg* Peter Maiiiaeau, Eflq,, 
of paaonbury^ia^ ibr iinprovemontein tho method 

• of. sugate., Tn tha place of the bullocks* blood 

and litfor omjdoyod, ho introduced the tt fca'oi annual 

cliorcpal,;WWauiW>na earths, ojiirta, and vegetal^ efejg^Ml,- the 
animal ih<? principal feature of liia iawntjon. 

In J;imc^fa^j^H"r. v John Taylor, of Stratford, Essex, obtained 
a patent a new method of filtering sugars through strong 
lteton titetitt by taeans of groat pressure, a plan no longer adopted. 
In I8^^'Jtf,r;;|S6»iiug« ohUmoda patent for refining sugar by 
alcohol, a method which was abandoned 
in oonsc^eae^ bf its extreme danger. 

InNjffifcilf, Jaldaeai Jnbiiison, of Willow-park, Greenock, bad 
a x>utW ^granted bWy the principal feature «f which was tho 
rieutralfeation of the aoids of tho molasses by, flu* removal of the 


■ ll hexagonal In shape for 




In 1847, Dr. Jjgboffern obta&ed a jlijta|(?fiS^ tlw i 

in tho process ot^roflning sugars, the principal piiimt^inewtea 
being tho employment of sulph u$)U8 acid for the sCparo&cu *4 
load fr8m earwharino solutions, sip that the baste «$tete at JosiX; 
tho pimtyipg qualities of wliicharo well khoim, tftigiit 1>0 used 
bjr sugar refinora. Tho process is #ot now adopt'^pwo beliifo^ 
by any manufacturers, on account of tho difficulty #f entifcty *e»' 

* moving tho load fromtho tugor. ■<> ■■*' ' ' 

In 1848, Mr. George Michels, of the United States-, obtained h 
patent in his native county for tho mannteeti^e of sugar," in 
which tho chief features Were tho cutting of the cano in tltlit 
slices transversely through their saccharine cfclls, and tile use of / 
isolate of alumina as tho chemical agent. 

And* lastly, MwsW, Oeland, of Plymouth, have patented a plan . 
for 'the better de&cattan and decolouration of tho saccharin^*:, 
lkjunr. ‘ *■ ' * 4j$| 

With these explanations, we trust Chat our friends and leaders. • 
will take their cup of tea in.poo.re. - v 


THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


' ; \ HIM DAL PURSE IN' OlloGflKT. 

, MAtiiiiajW*a.“-S i ix skeins of white crochet, (silk, two skeins of 
(fhibvit scarlet ditto, in long shade?*, t lu ee skeins of alate- colour, 
and one of bright scarlet. Two w. of transparent white beads, 
wither larger than seed beads, lour btrina.s of gold, the same size, - 
■md a hank of steel to match. Iter the garnitures (which must 
h" entirely of bright sto, 11, two ring \ a handsome tassel for one 
i ml and si-'deop fringe lav the other. Boulton's tapered indented 
< rochet-hook, No. 23. 

Bogin b v y threading all the white beads on the white silk ; 
hull’ the gpld (/& the ombre cerire, anil the steel on the slate- 
eoUmrod. What priirlft silk is used in the .square end is without 
bunds; the few rows at the other i«ttd, of that colour, arc 
threaded With gold, which rnoyTm put on aftei wards. 

Tho design of the square end consists of a spray of roses and 
leave#, the former" in scarlet ombre? with g»»M brad a intermixed, 
the latter with slate- silk and steel. ’Jin* ground is com posed 
wholly of white beads, burg dropped on tivrv stitch ; 
v bore, thefefove, the swailet and slate silks arc worked without 
huultfp tli6y appear to he n: inf irf/t u>. A scroll of *te<$1 beads 
belowthd group is mlei mixed with tin* white, and the top and 
bottom of, the s<[uaro end nre fitn>hed off with Vandykes of 
plain awgrtet without beads. At the bottom is an open pattern 
in scarlet, to which is attached the ti inge, 

Hegiii^'ith.th^ plain acj*ilet silk^v ilh which make a chain of 
1 Oi) and close it. into n. round. “Work one round in 

scarlet, ^Sfeg'in tho cmd of white silk. 

2n ) ^xp|^ r ;, In which you begin to drop ou the white h'-adfc. 
X fHCarl c‘t, X 20 time,-. 

1 scarlet, 1 white, X 20 times. 

Ithtf^lfflfiytei^woidv in tho scarlet silk alJ round, and then 
faHten‘Mp|^j|S|fte morojb required until the whole square end 

5th :-^22 white, 1 steel, 23 white, 1 steel, 3 white, X tifiee. 

Cth : , X^I;; white, 2 steel, 22 white, 2 steel, 3 whitiv, X 
twice. , 

7 t-h 1 stfpel, 5 white, 2 steel, 3 white, 2%tecl, 

1 W'hit4v^:'i^<4> 2 white, L steel, 0 white, 2 steel, 4 w hite, 

2 steel* steel, 4 f white, X twice. 

®thV , Wj^j|jtate»- 2 fttoe’L 3 white, 3 steel, * 2 i|Hl 4 stool, , 

* twicb^teip&i, 2 ateelf 4 white, 3 steel, ynBlSk^l, 

2 whi.t^4®el> 4, white, X twice. WMlWm f 


3 tvhite, 

w a * 

wKie 

white, 

white, 2 stocO'^AWi S 
i white, 2 stedf 4 w1lij|fy 


4 white, X twice. % 

W“hit6, 3' steel, * 2 white, 4 atefc 
& 3 White, 4 steel, f #%Lito, 4j 


fhite, 2 steel, ♦ 3 , 
|jrUfc «**), $ 




l Uh. 3 white, 2 Steel, 2 white, 3 steel, 1 white, 4 steel,, 8 * 
white, 2 steel, 2 white, 3 steel, 4 white, 4'Stpcl, 9 white, X twice. 
15th: X 4 white, 1 steel, * 3 white, 4 steel, * twice, 8 white, 'T* 

1 steel, t 3 white, i steel, f twice, 8 while, X %; . * 

10th: X 9 white, 4 .steel, 4 white, 2 stool, 13 white, 4 steel* -4 $i v 

white, 2 stool, 8 white, X twice. 

17 th : All white. , ' ^ 

181h : X It white, 2 slate silk, 34 white, X twice. '**’ 

1 0th : X 14 white, 3 slate, S white, 5 steel, 20 white, X twice. 

20th : X l* white, 5 slate, 4 white, 0 steel, 12 white, 2 steel, * 

4 white, X twice. 

2 1st • X U white, 11 slate, 1 steel, 3 slate, 2 steel, 10 white, * 

2 steel, 1 white, 2 steel, 4 While, X twice. * 

22nd : Begin the ombre scat let, X 13 white, 7 slate, 2 steel, 12 
white, 2 gold, 2 white, 2 steel, 4 white, 2 steel, X w'hito, X 
tMiee. 

523rd . X 13 white, 1 1 steel, 12 white, l goU, 2 adfulet silk, 1 
gold, 7 whites 2 steel, 1 white, X twiea. ' 4 v*. 

2ltb X 14 white, 9 steel, 3 white, 2 steel, 7 whi^.l gold, 3. 
BrArlet, 0 gold, 5 white, X Itvioo. 

25th : X 10 white, 1 gold, 5 Tv lute, 7 steel, 2 white, 4 stool, 0* ^ 

white, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, l gold, 5 st arlet, 1 *gold, 1 trhitc, 2 steel, 
l while, X iwiee. 

26Lh • x 7 white, 2 gold, 2 scarhd, 4 gold, 5 white* ij.Ateel, 3^ ^ 
while, 4 ttcel, 2 slate silk, 4 wh’tt‘, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 1 gold, 0 
seai lit, 1 gold, 1 white, 2 steel, 1 white, X twice. , ( 

2 Tib : X 0 white, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, l gold, 2 scarlet,, 1 gold, 4 
■tfhitc, 1 stool, 1 alftte mile, 3 white, 4 steel, 4 f slate*, 2 while. I - 
gold, 2 Scarlet, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, l gold', 2 scarlet, i g#ld, 4 white, 

X twice. • 

28th ; x ll'-wbite, 3 gold, 1 seftvlcl, 1 gold, 4 white, 1 bted,^ ' 
l slate, 3 white, 3 steel, 5 slate, 2 white, 1 gold, 2 seiuhit, 1 gold, 

3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 3 gold, 2 white, x twice. ™ 

# 29th . x 8 white, 3 g(>ld, 2 scarlet, 1 gold, 1 Rearhd, I gold, 

4 white, 1 steel, 1 slate, 3 white, 3 steed, o shite, 2 white, 1 gold, 

1 Scarlet, 2 gold, 1 scarlet, 2 gold, 3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 

1 gold, 1 white, X twice. JV’ 

30th : X 8 white, 1 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, 2 gn*ld, 

&, white, 2 steel, 1 slate, 3 white, 3 steel, 6 slate, 3 white, 3 gold,, 

■ 3 scarlet, 1 gold, 4 ttuortat, l gold, 2 wlute, X twice. 

Slut . X 8 white, 1 gold, I scarlet, 1 gold, 3 s&hlet, ,2 gold, 

3 white, 1 steel, 2 slate, 4 white, 2, steel, 5 slate, 4 white, 7 gold, rt - 

3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 white, X twice. 

82nd: X 8 white, 1 gold, 2 srearle*, 4 gold, -3 white, ; i 4 tee], 

2 white, 1 steel, 4 wJiite, 2 stoei, 5 slate, 5 white, 4 gold, 6 ct, ^ 

1 gold, 2 whita X twice- ' - \ . . 

33wl : X 9 white, 0 gold/ 1 while, 3 steel, 3 white, A sjutew ' 

1 steel* 3 white, X steel^ 5 slate, & white, 1 steel, \ white, l goifi,' , 
6 scarlet, 1 gold, 8 white, X twine. ' \ f 

34 tb ; X 20 whll#7 1 slab*, 1 white, X staid;, 2 white, 2 steely. 

5 slate, 4 white, } steel, 4 white* 5 gold, 4 white, X twice. ,/? 

35th X 19 white, 3 slate, 2 white, -2 AteolJ;,*- alate, ShWllite, ' . 

Mteel, 14 wliite. X twice. ’ .A . , „,•> , ' , s - 

4 i '86th : X 14 white, 'l shite,. 3 wMto , ^ 1 steel %\i0m±- r 

4 steel, 7 state, 2 ftteM, 12 Xtwtegfil ' ' * 7 : :,^ST • ' 

x U white, 7 slate* IfiWijH* 

9j(date, 2 10 whit?, x ; T t v *l ■’ ‘ A : > 
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heard of foe xab$efies of tint) schools, 
*®8# digest pleasure* were those jqd *enp?, and whoso paradise 
tk tifo tUlls oft Woden, paved with skulls *nd*eekiag with the 
flfej iaftW Ihbft Ouopaiefc, wanted jtom the idea of a dreamy but 
JtM spfcitaal and peaceful existence which attacked to the Elysium 
% .ii.i anient %0fld and prepared the votaries of the old gods to 
'hfo? 0f t IpdAwYe in the joys o t the Christian heauen, Argu- 
yjimt Wfti njR&tfs amongst a people who never debated; appeals to 
reason bt affright were idle where the sword was the supreme 
arbiter of Si controversy, ^nd where learning was unknown. 
®g induce men to whom war was a sacred duty and oven a 
r religious rite, at once to lay aside thofr arms when flushed with 
Victory and incited by plunder, the Church knew to be useless— to 
denounce thoit brutality and coarseness she feared would prove 
d&ngorous. Wisely perceiving that nil ohangc in their maimers 
must be the slow work of time and circumstances, she determined 
to relinquish some portion of her ancient claims and practices, 
and adapt herself as host she could to foe altered state of things. 
8ho saw that the imagination of the Germans was ardent and 
excitable. The profound gloom and vast extent of their native 
founts, and the awful but desolate sublimity of the seas of tho 
horth, had not been without thou effect in i entering these 
untutored children of nature profoundly susceptible to all 
m/luenoos which savoured of the mysterious and supernatural. 
To work upon the senses was to win over tho whole man. She 
Mil v tlieir Weak point, and immediately set to u otk to storm It. 

JTor worship bocame gorgeous and imposing, her ceremonies 
um invested With a lofty and impenetrable sanctity , and the 
(isolation of tho Virgin cast out from the h< arts of the bai barians 
tho goddesses sung by the olden bards, and made the fire of 
devotion 1>um With a steadier and purer flame But to pi oath 
puico and long suffering find tho rendering ol good tor evil to men 
who had drank In martial ardour With tluii mothers milk, 
would haVe been ‘Ho forbid the mountain pines *o v ag their 
high tops, and make no noise when they are fretted with the 
gusts of heaven. 0 Tho military spzrit could not be eradicated, 
but it might bo blought Into subjoin, rontrollod and directed 
against other objects. This was done It was enlisted in what 
was believed to be Christ's servioo, and oncouragod hnd piomptod 
to expond itself Upon tho enemies of Ilia faith. Tho plan was suc- 
cessful. The idea was easily grasped by the now converts, and 
easily anted upon. The growth of chivalry favoun <1 its de- 
velopment.. Thousands abandoned the haunts of men to engage 
in fierce conflicts With the fiends of daiknnss in lonoly fastnoanos, 
u hero non© but God and tho saints could witness their struggles 
and applaud their triumphs The pangs of hunger and thirst 
and cold, the promptings of lust and pride, were regarded as so 
many assaults of tho d$Kl T o endure unfliat h mgly the extremity 
of eolf-toiWe and privation was considered a glorious victory. 

Others* whoso temperaments wore less exu table, and wlwfeo 
imaginations ware lass ardent, though tneerfully undertaking 
vows of poverty, obedience, atfd abnegation of self, were yet loth 
to abandon the tented field and the fierce excitement of combat 
wijtff m#t*l foes. These it was who founded the venous military 
orders of monks which appeal so prominently m tho history ft 
the middle ages. « 

Foremost amongst these wore the Knight* of St John gf 
JerneaUtn^ or OS they wore more commonly called, the KmgMt 
Jlospitutterg. This order was founded in Em ope, end, pro* 
©ceding to Jerusalem, its momWs there built an hospital for the 
reoepteon ami protection of pilgrims to tho Holy Sepulchre, whb 
wmft font Urns suhjeotod to groat ill-treatment by the infidels. 

When Bopc Clement Y v suppressed the Templars for their 
numerous and flagrant misdemfram'tfefl, ho transferred their 
rbvonues to foe Knights of $fc, John. The latter continued to 
flourish ahd increase in numbers Until the downfall of foe Latin 
kingdoms in* the East, when they were driven out by the 
Sametos. They then took refuge in Acre, and ably defended 
It against foe Mohammedans tn 1200. they afterwards wised 
iipusr^Uo.ifll^d of Khade^ and held it against all invaders until 
td|3, wjfalan w; driven out by Solyman, foti Turlrfsh 
Ohori# (Wmony, having a short tim^prevfouoly j 
cf Buffos Mini SfoJIy, and some other folarfi ] 
ha gave fosmfcwreaipn of tftlU, to hold I 




it for him ip. fief, on condition that — T * 

» against foe assault* of the fifths. tfpfc Wy> fowfter, did my 
undertake this, but proclaimed foemawes foe unc^Upremisbag 
foes of Islomism everywhere. ** ' 

When thef tool# possession of the island^ fogy jTound it barren 
and unpromising. With foe exception of one tahfl eadfle. m 
which foe Grand Master and tome other 
order fcok up their quarters, foete was not a lk#b l^tektiOn 
worthy of the name. The wag ebfoyreed ttf a few 

poor fishermen, who managed to e^e out but aecjffity ebbiftten^e. 
The knights, therefore, r<tffo$ufohed the Jde* on it, 

but detafsunUffftpoa seising soma strong fort m w flmlpnt m 
which they could reside pormanentfy, end to flfesi^lnmia as a 
place of refuge in case of reverse. 'When fofcy JfoH wcp&plfoheff 
tho latter task to their satisfaction, they flfespg|dfoft ft fatty to 
take possession of Modon, a town in tho Moreau 
was partially suoc oseful. Tlie place was entered In the fright and 
secured, but on tho morrow some of the knights abanddpkd them- 
solves to excesses unbecoming men of theft profession, and tho 
inhabitants, rising 'en masse before the whole of thO had 

arrived, put them to flight after a desperate resistodee^but not 
before they had succeeded m carrying off 800 women, , 

Being now convinced that Malta must henceforward be their 
placi Of abode, the Hospitallers directed theft whfte attm^fikto its 
fortification, and did not relax their efforts during foHfears, 
until it was so Bocured that it might confidently be expected to 
defy the most desperate assaults of the SaraoenS. They woo 
How called the Kitty H * of MaUa t and wore looked upon as the 
defenders of Chustendom Most of tlie European Wonarchs 
hastened to aid them with supplies of men, arms, ammunition, 
and mone> ; and the order was at last divided into eight langu<s t 
or nations, representing the eight kingdoms which supported it. 
Fiom oath of these one of the superior offlsers of foe order w au 
taken Provonce supplied tho “ Grand Oommendatoi of 
Eehgion Auvergne, tho “Marshal/* Fiance, the ,4 Giand 
Hospitaller /* Italy, tho “Chief Admiral/* Germany, tho 
“Grand Bailiff,’ CWilo, tho “Grand ChanoJler /* and 
England^ the “Grand Gorntnandci of the Cavalry ° All thebe 
functionarios possessed large endowments of land in their re- 
spective countries, the ri venues of which they drew every yoai, 
and applied them to the aggrandisement of the order ; and as tho 
value of this sort of proputy, of cott *©, eymy year increased with 
tho gnswth of commerce and manufactures, tho woalfo and 
splendour of the knights at last became scandalous in fob e> < s oi 
many of tlio faithful 

Swon after thoir settlpment in Malta, they fixed cn a firm ba^ig 
the rules which were to govern thew order. They differ little 
from those of most other monastic ifistitutions, except, that it is 
apparent that tho aristocratic element rather than foe purely re- 
ligious enters largely into their.com pogition* The egmfoty of all 
men before God, and renunciation Of worldly ; “ the 

boost of heraldry, and the pomp of power/* which ofoift SMciation 
of men devoted to the service of the church louffty jpMfohed, and 
laid down as a fundamental principle oLtheir oSpnifotlG^ are not 
hem* to be found. Hone could be admitted into foe order who 
*oouM not prove thoir nobility through four gmiefofomp both of 
their paternal and maternal ancestors , and this rule was hardly 
ever departed from, ekoept in foe case of smut, Or ille- 

gitimate, of kings or sovereign princes* AE^p^sdhd by an 
oath to render faithfol obedience to theft bear true 

alle|i&nco to fofe cafoolio church, to bxmufa* hostility 

towards ofi pftdtos and infidels, and to oWosvi/foU 
chastity. Theae condittes might % IM 

I or by a foapfc& of tjie order, hut ft fti MliM foat foa 
strict letter of foe iW woe e W dfoorfod 

THgoverit^t oTfo^sooftty wmi ^ 

cotea m ox- 

^fciaod ^MiM ^voreign .powers ; but M ym OSiMnI by f, 
whom ho gf 

impcft^|Re, Before tho admission of «Uf Jbi$ht ho f m obliged 
to uikorgo a noviciate, ftjjlger d* 

foe ferfod of his qpplfeatfon » W 

earofoBy trained k the M of Mb. % jfodkem 

tWr torn* ttou w.<w 


dm*** 


mm 


equipped apowerMjjuavy, which 
^victarie^ofMdrew Dtyia, tfctotelltftted 
They also attainted Charles V. in his expedition 


against Algiers $ ^ in &*y, 1665, their strength and valour were 
tut ifytofl mfWffid'tort that they were ever destined to undergo. 


M the &mt soldiers of the Turkish army, whefc 
M to ^cJme, were sent tq dttaok them, under the 
eomftrafw ^jjftspfca PaohS;, an old and experienced officer. 
One of ffee '~mm ipemOrADle sieges recorded in history followed. 
ThaYitoto? again and again reinforced, and brought to hear 
onto PVtW appliances whioh science was {^introducing 
intp th# Jf, WOr, but £u«yain. After a siege ot foe# months 
they wiffo tdmgsd to relinquish the attempt in despair, after 
losing thousand men and twenty-four pieces of 

srtaifcfyj ldilS of the Maltese amounted to two hundred and 
forty ktohtS of Ihe order and five thousand men. To detail a 
lithe ot of desperate valour performed on both sides # 

would ured twiu^tho space wo can devote to the subject. 

Aftor jjtai no further attack was ever made upon the island. 
Consciousness of security, and the natural desire of mon to repose 
on fhe laurels Utter a dearly bought \ ictory, caused too knights 
to fall, into luxurious and debauched habits. The Grand Master’s 
government beetle a pure despotism. His court was one of the 
most flfcndid in Europe ; so that at the close of tho eighteenth 
icntuiy nothing was f ijO be seen on the island but frivolity, 
dissipation, and intrigpBK Tho younger sous of all the gieat 
families of Europe crowded to become mombcisof tho order, so 
that it WAS qonsidcrod, says a celebrated travel lei, “one of tho 
best academies for politeness on tho globe.’' But how Hus could 
bo in society whore no 'respectable woman over set her foot, and 
where the Vow of celibacy was openly and shamelessly broken 
bynho formation of connexions vastly more sinful than mariiage, 
w o confess wo arc at a^oss to com ci ve. The end of all this abuse 
and abomination was, ho wover, close at hand. Tho ago for military 
plonks was gone by r and the world was anxious to bo nd of them. 

Aftor tho ’French Revolution Buonaparte took possession of the 
island, and turned the knights out. It was then seized upon by 
tho British, and after varied fortunes v as finally ceded to the latter 
by tho Congress of Vienna, and m thoii possession it now remains. 
The property of the knights in various r ountnes was appropi it ted by 
then respective governments, grid tho older is now totally extinct, 
Vignaccurt was the scion of an am lent and noble house of 
Fhaidy, 'and enteied tho order at an oaily ago. Ho rose albp by 
skp to the dignities of Grand Cross and Grand Hospitaller of 
Frame, and was elected Grand Maxtor on the death of Gasses, in 
robtuaiy, 1601. His ment alone had won him tho suffrages of 
the knigbty* Never was th*?v a ltugo orthodox hater of heretics 
and infidels, Turks, and unbulievois, of every hub and (’lime ; 
and throiiAput the bourse of Ins biiillant loign (for reign it was) 
he pursued tljife 'enemies of tho/aiti with fire and sword with an 
cm igy wlto must have proved well-pleasing m the eyes of tho 
Churchy #ba sgmo time ha Was not inattentive to internal 

improveto^f has Ijft behind an imperishable monument 
of his gredtto$)Jji i he Shape of a magmficont aqueduct, four milos 
long, wfiiohliaoonstruoted in 1616 to supply the cityof Saval^ta i 
with water. & Was hilled by a sunstroke on September if, 1622. 1 

Our engraving is taken from a portrait of one of the moat 
distinguS|Syd^^C Grand Masters, Alof de Vignacourt, painted 
by t^e djW#Wt lit unfortunate Michael. Angelo de Caravaggi 
during a ho onge made to the island when dying 

from the ohtoiluenoes of one of his crimes or indiscretions. Ije 
tipk gte*A kindness and. attention, and the portrait 
» of his gratitude, # 


STAWftra OF tun MIX •MAfTOFAO'^JEE OF 
’ ‘Vf • CRSAfr BRITAIN. 

Tficn to xu our mtinu&otuiel is, ^HfMjrVbiilli 

6ofttbtrie*, whence #e 

diflytetrt toesi YSAs.jp waste, and thrown, / ? 

to hMMef the materiA whteh is ojbteMfki . 
wthdi4 4 $ tjhs Mm ^several cocoons (envelopes Which 
to-w«** to*$ too tobteod thread roto 

* htffiow;^i#:i(w to* ’TO* tote# thus obtained, are o4M 


henks of raw silk, ot which there toe inigdrted from tho-Vetoi 
Undermentioned Oountries in* 1649 {the dateof |h«W official . 
classified accdunt), the following weights; viz.* Brito 
1,864,327 lbs. ; China, l,848,52Wba.; Tu^wy, Syri** aWd Egypt, 
818,824 IbS. j Italy, 241,048 lbs.; Erato, 913, Old lbs.; and 
from various other countries, amffiter qutoities amount&g to 
468, 782 lbs* ; giving atotol of 4,99 1^72 Ibs./of whuto73,340lbs. 
were re-exported, leaving a balance of more than ^millions of 
pounds for our home manufactures. - W „ 

"Waste silk is oemposed of the floss to which covers the 
i cocoons, (which is removecUprevious to winding off the raw silk), 
and of tho waste obtained in the operation* of spinning and * 
throwing. * Ot this, there were imported In 4849, from Italy, 

; 993,776 lbs., from France, 288,016 lbs. ; and from other coon* 
tries, 166,992 lbs. , making a total of 1,428,784 lbs. ; of* whioh 
52,976 lbs, wore re-exported, leaving upwards of 1,376,006 lbs, 
for homo consumption. 

Thrown silk is tho raw sfrllc wluoh has gone through the various 
operations of winding, cleaning, doubling, and twisting or throw- 
ing, and is in tho state ready to be woven into silk and satins. 

Of thrown silk we imported in 1849, from Italy, 5,292 lbs. , from 
France, 419,726 lbs , and from other countries, 189,812 lbs.; 
making a total df 614,770 lbs , of whioh 132,662 lbs. were re-' 
exported, leaving a surplus of upwards of 482,000 lbs. for home use.. 

In tho winding, spinning, and thi owing of this raw and 
waste silk, so as to fit it foi the loom, and,in weaving the silk, so 
spun and thrown, into fabrics of various kinds, there were employed 
in 277 fat tones 42,514 people (12,667 mules, and 29,877 females), 
of whom 2,386 an* boys and 4,766 gills undei 13 years of age; 
3,214 mab j s between 13 awl 18 years of age; 25,111 female* 
above 13 years of ugt , and 7,068 Jr mabs abovo 18 ycais of age. 

The number of apindlts omplnyed in spinning and throwing tho 
raw silk was 1,225,560, and the number of power looms for 
weaving, 6,092 , these spindles and power looms being set in 
motion by tho aid of 2,858 horse steamspowef and 853 horse 
water-power. The counties in -which these silk factorios arc .# 
situated are as follows , viz , m England— Cheshire, 97 ; Lanca- 
shire, 29} Doibyslnre, 21, 'Warwickshire, 23, Yorkshire, 16; 
Somerset, 15; Worcester, 13; Gloucester, 7, Essex, 6; Middle- 
sex, 4 ; Norfolk, 4 , Devonshire 2 . total, 272 
In StotffancG-Ijanark, 4 , Renfrew, 1 total, 5, 

The numbers abovo given do not, however, represent tho total 
number of people employed m tho raauufactuie of silk goods. In 
some brandies of the trade, as, for instance, that of gibbons, the 
manufacture is still, foi the moat part, a domestic one, the spin- 
ning and weaving being carried on in the cottages of the workpeople. 

Tho total number of persons employed, including dyers, 
STOurors, makers of machines, foremen, clerks, fee., maysb# safely 
estimated at not less than 70,000. 

The silk mauufactuio exhibits another instance o& the good 
effects which have an sen ft obi the* removal of legislative inter- 
ference and protection. In 1821-3-9, when the tesfcrietivo system 
was in full vigour, the raw and thrown silk imported did *iot 
exoeed 2,329,000 lbs., wlnlst that of 1850 amounted to 7,159,134 
. lbs*, or more than treble. * 

The total quantity of raw and waste silk imported in 1851 was 
6,184,532 lbs,, and 412,636 lbs. of thrown silk , making a grand 
total of 6,597,168 lbs , from which, if we deduct 712,587 lbs. xtb 
exported, we obtain a net lotul of 5,884,581 lbs. , and if w« , 
reckon 250 cocoons to the pound, we find that tho labours of no 
fewer than 1,471,145,260 silkworms wore requisite to spin the 
silk required for oui manufactures. # ’ 

Whilst our importation of cotton mtfliufactured goods is coon 1 
parativoly trifling, that of manufactured silk goods amounts to a 
considerable sum, the weight of those imported from Frauen and 
other parts of Europe in 1851 being 583,008 lty, and the 
silk goods of Indian manufacture 444,723 lbs, ; a large prepoc* r 
tion of the Indian silks am ro-oxpojtod, as woB as some portion* \ * 
of the Continental silks. We have no means of ascertaining: 


the quantity or raluo of silk goods annuallj^n 
country. Ifrl851, Ye exported British sall| 
to the amount of £756,982, and of Apk nai*l 
rials, £378,969. Silk yarn and t&oYh W 
£196,438 were al*o ©sported, * > 
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. , Thousands will acknowlodgothat it is delightful, on a summer's 
morning, or when the heat of mid-day is passed, to wander along 
; the beach, and $6 inhale the invigorating breezes of the ooean. Blit 
the number of thoso is not equally groat who attentively examine 
the various objects to be found there, so full of interest, some of 
m Which are strikingly exhibited in the following page. There, 
amidst the marine plants left by the retiring waters, the star- fishes, 
and other beings too numerous to jiame, may be often observed 
thoso shell-covered creatures who, are onoo more to engage our 
attention. 

Tho opposite engraving, in which the sea appears rising upon 
them, may suggest also tho vast variety that is found beneath its 
waters, serving to recall the words of tho poet : — 

“ The floor is of sand, like tho mountain drift, 

‘ And the pearl-shells Kpanglo the flinty snow ; 

From coral rooks the sea-plants lift 
Thpir houghs, where the tide* and billows flow. 


i 1 , 1 1 ’ «* " ' " ’V' 

Among the molluaka not yet notified, is thefOjady»rPg* I, 
page 182), having; a foot which is employed cxtanriwlyfmrpr©- 
gresaive motion, as well as for concealing itself im faMd 
sand, It can also advance at the. bottom of the ne% Ohm# the 
surface of tho soft earth, pressing backwards with ^t^/otgasa, 
as a boatman impels his boat onwards by pu&hingwftljt tapoh) 
against the ground in a oontrary direction. These mottuaksmre 
easily dug up by women and children with a small «pade v they 
are sold ’by measure, and eaten -either saw, boiled, or* pickled. 
They are in season during March, April, and May t ;«nd aro 
considered in this country as wholesome fo$d, w9»&\thwy,^«ro 
; but little regarded in France* - y , ;• , 

To the various operations of the mantle of molluske a reference 
has already been made, and of one we are now particularly reminded. 
For sometimes a sudden development occurs in particular parts 
of the mantle, at different periods, striking out into long slender 
processes. Hence arise some very remarkable peculiarities. For 






The water »» calm and still below, 

’ For the winds and waves are absent there ; 
And the sands ore bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of tho upper sir. 

♦ - 

There, with its wpving blade of green, 
ThC^oa-flag streams through tho silent water 
And tho crimson loaf of tho dulse is soon 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 


tWc, with a light and- easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the dear deep sea; 
. And the .yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

g i like corn on the upland lea, 

re and beautiful forms ^ 

amid those bowers of stone, 
heaulha wrathful spirit of storms 
he fep of the ward? Ms own* 11 


THE RETIUIKO WATERS, * i , ' , 

as every part of tho surface of these process 

form shell, so the portion of it which Is consolidated erc»end**eh 

puocess must have at first the shape of a tube closed fct tbewnd. 

* As, too, fresh deposits are made by the pterion. 

•inside the tube, so it retires to make way for the additions te the 
internal space. A n $ at length, tho oavity being motdw^rhBed up, 
the -additions to tho. shell, at first a tube, becOinc .gwfefcty'teM. 
The many curious projecting cones nr spires ef mm^ysh^^d 
which have risen periodically during their ir 

outer emrihee, have pifcoisely such an origin. . A Semariw^ifr- 
riance of this occurs in the SpMtfyto* (%%. 2; p. 182)* .% -* 

The body Of the oyster (fig* >3, p/ 182), is 
shell, that the extremity at which the mouthia found is rifchatod 
in its narrowest part, namely, the hinge.® The general fitawtof 
the body is oval* and wider one ^ 

, with, o^9 of 
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Atiwll^ 'xoir ©f' 'fet^l' V ^ erioh ii« tpbew, those on the outer 
lobe being the shoarter. The sense of fitting appears to JtteVery 
acute In this port of the structure, warning the creature' (if the 
lelst approach, of denser; these fringes being retracted by means 
of a series Of extremely finomuseles, InranxUateJy behind the 
opening >of themouth, there is a hind of bag, which answers 
*he yuarf^ of A stomach, and if cut open will show the aper- 
^ tmrw < byr which the bile is conveyed from the 

'.Hfs**’* greenishmasa which surrounds the stomach on all sides* 
si 1 ; Mr* Jesse motions his being informed by an observant and 
WOrsmeOS person, that during a visit to America, his admiration 
W*s exerted by the ways of Providence in the formation of oyster- 
bank* on ihe' seabord of Georgia. The land from sea, after 
about tfcf spaoe of from twelve to eighteen miles, is completely 
^tuviai^imd in*g 0Oera l consists of uncultivated, marsh' lands, 
through xhich an iron rod might he thrust to the distance of 
eighteen or twen^ feek 

A great number of large creeks and rivers arc found meandering^ 
through tbqie marshes, and owing to tho sinuosities invariably 
resulting from running water, tho bends of these rivers would, 
in a short time, cut away the adjoining land to such an extent 
as would make the whole seabord a quagmire. But it is a re- 


beauty and fineness to those of the rilk-worm. Separately 
they, possess but little strength, but their great number is 
amply sufficient to secure the. creature in a fixed and suitable 
situation. v ' 

’ A little crab lives in the shell of the pinna, and rt pays her," os 
an old writer remarks, 11 a good ^jioe for his lodging.’* # It has 
red eyes, and very acute sight, and no sooner does it observe' a 
cuttle-fish at hand, than it warns the pimut of its approaching* foe. 
It surely must, bo placed among “ the curiosities" of natural 
history, that— a ' 

u One room contain* them, and the partners dwell 
* Beneath the convex of one sloping shell f , * 

Deep in the watery vast the comrades rove, 

And mutual interes^bindfl their constant love. 1 

That wiser friend tho lucky juncture tells 

When in the circuit of his gaping shells * 

Fish,' wandering, enter ; then tho bearded guide 
«. Warns tho dull mate, and pricks his tender side ; 

He knows the hiqf, nor at the treatment grieves; 

But hugs the advantage, and the pain forgives ; 

His closing shell tho pinna sudden joins. 

And 'twixt the pressing sides his prey confines. 

Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 
Divide their gains, and all their plunder share.** 



markable fact, that wherever the tide bonds its force, its effects 
counteracted by walls of living oysters,* which grow upon 
eacbother from/jhe beds oj the rivers to thp very verge ofgtlic 
-hibtafc These mollusks Ore often found in bunches among the 
hmggraw, growing upon the surface of the soil. iThey are in 
atteh abundance, that a vessel of a hundred tons might load her! 
•elf ifi timee time* her own length. These bgnks we the favourite 
veeartoffish and birds, as well os of the racoon, and some other 
a niniw iU# which feed; upon the oysters by day and night. 

sufficient to'fill a bushcl,are found matted, as 
** ’ together ,* and tho neighbouring inhabitants and labourers 

wjU tight g fire upon the marsh grass, roll a buafch of oystdu 
it, ondvtheh eat them. barrier of oysters, tike rooks 

must offer tfhe strongest resistance to th* force of the 

‘ V •’ V* k ' ' ■ " \ * ■ •' 

the pinna fapm 1# sold to be often two fret long, 
which ft produces are nowocly inferior in 

■ a - v - :,2i : Ur 


In all tho bivalves, of which we have given several specimens, 
there is a general resemblance. The two portions of the t shell 
an* united at the back by a hinge-joint, often very artificially 
constructed, having teeth that look into each other ; and the ■ 
mechanism of this articulation varies much in different Bpocios, 
The hinge is secured by a substance of great strength. During 
the life of tho animal, tho usual and natural stato of the shell is 
that of being kept open for a little distance, so as to allow of 
tho ingress and ogress of the water necessary for noun&hxnen 
and respiration. # 

The adductor muscles alluded to m the previous paper, have 
great force, so that the shells may bet rigidly dosed, and kept 
also, firmly adhering, as a security against dangers Kor is this 
all: for itVas long since observed that lone. of these moUhsjto 
have empower of locomotion by suddenly doling their shell*; and. 
thereby expelling the contained water wttfl.r degree of tee, 
which, by the reaction of the fiuid b the opplwite diwetioj^gw* 
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a sensible impulse to the Heavy ; 
mas*. The singular fact ha* also 
been noticed that oyatew which arc 
attached to rocks, occasionally loft 
dry by the retreat *" of the tide, 
always retain within their shells 
f n quantity of water sufficient for 
respiration, and that they keep the 
valves closed till thp return of 
the tide;, whereas those oysters 
that are taken from greater depths, 
in whidh the water never leaves 
them, and are afterwards moved 
to situations where they are ex- 
posed to theso vicissitudes, of 
which they had no previous ex- 



ported supply of food io ,thh •* *r • " 

whalp, and to colour the surface , l A ^ • 

of tbitr ocean for leagues.' v Its head ||M f 

is' enveloped, in a mantle, which 
can be retraced ^ pleasure, so as " . 

to expose the mouth, which is Hk ,„ iA , ,, >v 

surrounded by three conical ap- 
pondages. Each of them, when wj ^7 : fm 
examined by the microscope, is T/ \'\§ 

scon to be regularly and nUmc- 1 J 

.rously covered with rod points, I f *, 

which me proved to bo distinct, V ’ b / 

transx>arent cylinders, sheathing <* The ttystoa. 

about twenty minuto suckers, capable of bein^ protr^W> and 
acting as organs for seising and - retaining prey. ' i&Jips.haen. 
calculated that tho total number of these* suckers o$' tho head 
of a single clio amounts to 360, 000-—^ au* affraratus for pre- 
Jpmeion,” as Professor Ityraor Jones remarks, u perhaps unpft- 
rallolcd in the creation.” * *. 

Tho gasteropoda or belly -footed creatures, form the second 
order pf the mollusks which have heads. 'Of these there is ft great 
variety. The common snail furnishes' a familiar specimen of , 
them, for as it crawls along it may be observed that tho only 
organ it possesses as a substitute for legs is a brow", muscular disc, 
forming tho lower surface of tho body. But a particular dftscrip- 




, Fig. 8.— The Bpoiidylue. 

perience, improvidontiftlly open thoir shells after the sea has left 
them, and by allowing the water .to escape, soon perish. 

The third order of headless mollusks is formed of some who 
are destitute of the power of locomotion. They are attached 
to foreign bodies, are furnished with two long arms, and are 
known as the brachwpods, or arm-fooled. The specie* now exist- 
ing are very few, and some of Jlhcm have been brought up from 
depths of from sixty to ninety fathoms. Their respiration and 
nutrition tinder the pressure of such a depth of sea-water, 
as Mr. Owen remarks, “ are subjects suggestive of interesting 
reflection, and load ffp to contemplate with less surprise 
tho great strength and complexity uf some of the minutest 
ports of the frames of thewr diminutive creatures. In the 
unbroken ^tillnea# which must pervade those abysses, their 
existence must depend upon their power of exciting a perpetual 
current around them, in order to dissipato the water already laden 
with their effoto particles, and to bring within tho roach of their 
prehensile organs tho animalcules adaptod for their sustenance.” 

' . Tho best known of 

however, Mjibcetio borwt 5k, ibout an inch in length, 
»o abundant in %o Arctic Sea* as to form an im* 
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tion of tlio creatures that belong to this order would fhr exceed 
our present limits. It must be remarked, however, that gome of 
thcan are known only in a fossil *tato, Sugh is tho ammonite, 
* of which we give 

two representations; 

Tlw f Argonaut, Island:”-^ 


‘ Light as a flake of loam upon the wind, 

Keel upwards, from the deep emceed a , 
Shaped like the moon ere half harbor n is nMfii 
Fraught with yotatg t!te; tt righted hadtrpeai , 1 j 
And moved at will along the yielding water. '7 » 
The native pilot of this Ittfte bark ■ ; , ,, #, ■ tJ < 

Put out a tier of oars onllfcber aide, ( „ t 
Spread to the WftftS«g4wWtee atwo^d eutil ; 

And mounted op and' glided dawn tgm billow ; : ' 
In happy frtedom, pl*M^ : . 

And wander fn tfc* luxury of Bght/V -S 


> -v 
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description of it is equally beautiful, As ho por- 
* tray*, the Mutiny of lhe.Bouaty,’ r he says :-~ 

’ * . «. kuioh is crowded with the faithful few, 

,' ; their chief, a melancholy crew ; # * 

f 'jjfttfMi^ reluctant on the dock # 

, . vessel, now a moral wreck— 

* And view'd their captain’s fate with piteous eyes ; 

"'While others scoff'd his anguish'd miseries ; 

' Sneered at the prospeot of his pigmy sail, 

' And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

Xhe tender Nautilus, who steers 1U« prow— 

TheW-horn sailor o^liis shell canoe— 

The ocean Mab— the fairy of the sea— 

" Seems ft* less fragile, and, ulas ! more free. 

He, when the lightning-winged tornadoes sweep 
tthc surgg, is safcf^lils port is in the deep— 

And triumphs o'm the armadas of mankind, 

Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind.” • 

It hat even been Supposed that th;g little creature,, putting out 
its oars, and spreading Kb sail to the wind, r first suggested to 
man the ‘Idea of navigating the waters. Such was the idea of 
Pope, when he saul : — 

M Learn of the little nautilus to sail ; 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 

But we have in such representations, often to thu production of 
heautiful pictures, imagination only, and not reality. The fact 
is, that the clays of Aristotle the history of the creature re- 
- forred tohae been enveloped with a tissue of errors. The means 
% for theix* detection have been at hand, but they have not been 
employed, The opportunities for putting an end to the prevailing 
assumption have been* numerous, but they have not been mado 
available. 

It remained for a French lady, Madame power, residing in 
Sicily, to gyve us a just description of the nautilus (fig. 7). 
She has shown, among other things of grekt interest, that the 
shell, while investing tho living animal, is not hard as wo sec 
it in cabinets, but soft, p . 7 

yielding, and flexible, * ig. . 

with sufficient elasticity 
for tho respiratory 
functions, and the de- 
gree of locomotion re- 
quired by its inhabi- 
tant. It is also per- 
meable by light. It has 
been proved, moreover, 
that the embryo of tho 
nautilus, While yet. in 
tho egg, * and at an 
advanced period of 
development, has n?i- Tho Nautilus. 

tlier arms nor Shell ; bn? that both become developed at a 
given time, namely f ten or twelve days after extrusion, It VAS 
, further discovered that tho inhabitant of this shell possesses ulo 
power of repairing it when fractured, or wherf portions were re- 
moved for the purpose of experiment, and with the same matter 
8® that Of which the shell consists; that the shell is mouldod 
oa the body of the animal) to tho form of which it is beautifully 
adapted; that, in every instance, tho animal* retains the same 
rehwtivfii position to its shell ; and that tho result of removing tho 
sheUIs an immediate loss of vital power, which is loon followed* 
by death. * 9 

Madame Power describes the arms as being placed, next to tho 
involuted spire, of the shell, over which they arc befit, and ev- 
pandedfimward^so .as to co jer and conceal tho whole (tf tlto shell, 
and from which they . ore occasionally* retracted by the liying 
creature. She states, also, that these expanded membranes arf 
the organs, of constructing, and .subsequently repairing the shell. 
The accuracy of this lady’s description. has lien confirmed by M. 
Bfing. Professor Q has published a valuable memoir; of “ The 
Pearly Nautilus^’ founded on a minute anatomical investigation 
ofoue brought to England by ISfeorge Bennett/ Esq., F/L.S. In 



his note, made at the island of Erromanga, ho says : — u In the 
evening a pearly nautilus was seen in Marekinj Bay floating on 
the surface of the water, not far distant from the *ship, and re- 
sembling, as the sailors expressed it, a dead tortoise-shell cat in 
the water/ ’ * 

Flf* *■ * • Another marine I n inxU in' 

f thn bamaclo, often found 

kails of ships, and masses of 
floating timber, tom off from 

wrecked. This attachment 

and sometimes a large mass 

Barnacles. truded, and together, with 

their fringes, which are in constant motion, serve the purpose of 
aswcopiug-net. The delicacy of touch with which these organs 
arc endued is extreme, aud the instant some minuter being in 
touched, it becomes entangled in their folds, is carried to the 
mouth, and, being crushed by tho jaws, is transferred to the 
stomach (fig. 8). 

Among the uneducated on the shores all of the European scan 
the curious error prevails, that the barnacle contains the young of 
a species of goose, which was thence called tho Barnacle goose. 
Nor have the educated been free from its influence. The fid- 
lowing notice was not only sent by Sir Robert Moray to the 
Royal Society, but actually printed by them in their “ Transac- 
tions Tho pedicle serins to draw and convey the matter 
which serves for the growth and vegetation of tho shell, un<l tho 
little bird within it. In ovary shell that I opt nod I found u 
perfect sea-fowl ; tho little bill like that of a goose; tin eyes 
marked ; tho head, nook, breast, wings, tail, and feet formed ; 
tho farther* every whoro perfectly shaped, and blackish coloured ; 
and the fat like those of other water- fowl, to my best remem- 
brance. Nor did 1 ever see any of the little birds aliVfipnor meet 
with anybody that did; only scAue crcdiblo person** have 
assured me that they have beon seen, some as big as tile fist. 11 It 
is strange that men of intelligence should he so deceived, but 
tho^o who can examine the real history of the Barnacle,, will find 
it extremely curious. • 

But here our limits constrain, us to pause. Spenser ex- 
claimed : — 


• u O, what on endless work have 1 in hand, * 

To count the seas abundant progeny ! ' 

Whose fruitful soede far poasoth those in land, # , 

And also those which roamo in tho osuro sky ; 

And much more earth to tell tho starred on l>y, 

Allbe they endless scorn in estimation, ' 

Than to recount the seas posterity . ■ 

So fertile be the floods in generation, « * 

6o hujro their numbers, and so numberless* their nation.” 

• , ’ w ’ 
At some remarkable objects, ho waver, wtkhavo had Op opjior- • 
tunity to lock ; and we can promise oUr yeq^ra who will pursue 
tlx© subject, much pleasure os well as instntetiofi in ,io doing. 
All we W do% to point oUt the path, ind to urge them 
onward. * # j r 
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was a French painter of the eighteenth century, and, 
although far above mediocrity, hie works have never been bo 
feigbly valued in England as amongst his own countrymen. His 
paintings <m historical subjecte are very numerous, but it is to 
his paintings of animals and scenes connected with the chase 
that he owes most of his celebrity ; ho was, in short, the French 
Landseer. He was born at Paris or^ the 17th of March, 1686. 

* His was a painter and picture dealer besides, which gave 

. the boy a taste for art; but it was Michael Serre, a Provencal 

painter, who gave him his first lessons. Young Oudry was 

placed jn his studio when eighteen years of age. Sorro was just 

* the man to instruct him; ardent, imaginative, and enthusiastic. * 


jamais qtftiifpein Sto de chiens — •** You will never be anything hut 
a painter of dogs/’ Before the Evolution of 1799, 41 fobteyal 
residences in France — Versailles, Ohoisy, Marly, Oofopffegfce, 
Chantilly, &o., contained many of his works, and, iafaCt, he 
was more essentially the chief painter to the king 
Vanloo himself. He was greatly admired by verfoW'Afoer 
European sovereigns. He was invited to the Banish Ooui% tod 
the Prince of Mecklenburgh erected a gallery loudly for the 
reception of his pictures. The French monarch Was, however, 
successful in retaining him. He assigned a spit of 
in the Cow dts Princes , in the TuilerieS, mid setaed *■ Khetal 
pension upon him. His duties were ’go fallow the king when* 



j. a. oudry; *rum A 
inter his departure from Paris, he connected himself with Lar- 
gUlfore, and from him acquired that excellence, in the mixing of 
colours for ^hich ho was so distinguished. After his election 
as one of the professors ju the Royal Academy of Painting, he 
made , a graceful acknowledgement in his opening address of how 
much of his proficiency he owed to the able instructions of his 
old' master. Peter I. of Russia visited Paris about this time, . 
and Oudry painted his portrait; and so pleased was the Osar 
with the likeness, that he insisted on his accompanying him to 
Moscow; and to escape from his importunity, the artist was 
obliged to hide himself until he had taken his departure* 

His earliest ambitjftpwas to bo successful in historical paint* 
fog, but it soonbeefcme apparent, notwithstanding the success of 
some of hi$ riFort^ that his forte did hot lie m%k. He often 
repeated fo after ftife the prophecy of Lorgillibre, Tu nc scras 


drawing ry rocourt. 

i. , ( r \v* r 

ever ho wont out stag .hunting, so that he might . sketch , from 
nafure; and a sthd of horses wore set apari^for ; hi> scl© 
use. For much the same purpose Yander Meulcn acoomp|pied 
Ciouis XIV* through his campaigns j|i foe HefoefWdft.,,^, • 

At the revolution, collections of his pafofoags, which were 
fouudin all the royal palaces, were broken up- and scattered for 
and wide, In the Louvre but few of his works are to be.fouad, 
and these are surpassed in number a^d imporfoaoe by fobfe Of 
Despot-tea, although no^pmture of DeflpdriO»V tokejtt sjjngj^ can 
*iual “ The Bog and Heron/' ftofo whiifo <mr engravj^i% j^ken. 
This is Oudry's ch$fd'cMr*;\ AH his principal 
Fontainebleau.* There are fo«*e two rooms, the 

Salons dts Chass**, and fo these his four %est.pa^^.^ be 
aeon— ^ The Hunter* Remiritfous/’ in which Louis OTJfeaeaii 
giving his orders to Be Hastier, his hunfomriq; ^Bouls XV. 
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Hunting in tit© Far&st of Compi&gne -, h and the same prince at least, was. in an advanced state;— so thotit has been alleged, 

4< Hunting among the Hooka of Franchard.” In. the last, Oudry and not without truth, that some of hia sketches an grey paper of 

has painted himself. It is in the execution of these groat autumn hedge-rows, trees, and the appearances of rural scenery at •sun - 

landscapes, filled with, packs of hounds, animated groups of rise, are amongst his best efforts. He was possessed of great 

JnmteMn, end mounted courtiers, that Ou^ry gires the highost powers of observation and accuracy of perception. In some of » 

> preofil of hia skill, and establishes his claim to ho considered his pictures of the chase not only are the prominent personages 

. beyond all doubt the painter of the chase par excellence. faithful portraits, but the dogs oPthe royal kennel wire *o faith- 

A rather singular mistake was made in connexion with some fully rendered,’ that the king was able 'to recognise each without 

of these p ai ntin gs. In the Louvre may be seen copies of nine difficulty so that all the favourite dogs of Louis XV. have their 

of them executed upon porcelain by the best artists of the Royal portraits hanging up at the Louvre. The king took a sing ular 

w Manufactory at Shvres. When Louis XVI. succeeded his grand- pleasure in seeing Oudry point too partridges, pheasants, Ac., 

. father, he showed himself passionately fond of the ohaao, and the which himself ho had killed. • 

A ftrtisU, wishing to compliment him, substituted bis portrait for lie was not less excellent as on engraver than as a painter, anS 
- that of . Louis XV . as painted by Oudry, leaving tho costume it is said that some of his achievements in this way will not suffer 

and all other parts of the figure still the same. When we con- by comparison with thos<? of any age. He drew a number of 

aider the fickleness of fashion in matters of dress in tho designs to illustrate the fables of La Fontaine, but, unfortunately, 

proverbially ficfle lana of France, we may form some idea of the they have all been lost. 

incongruity which the alteration must have presented at the tiige. Louis XV. took good caro to reward Jus paintor, and, had all 



, * DO G^ AND HERON ; DItAWN j&Y FREEMAN £ROM A PAINTING BY OUDRY. 

Oudry vtaa an extraordinarily prolific painter, so that there are the favours of this imbecile* monarch been equally- well bestowed, 

few amateurs in any part of Europe who do not possess some of it might have done much to postpone or mitigate the horrors of 

the productions of his pencil. Many of them have been engraved the revolution which followed so soon upon his death. He 

by Sylvestre, Lebas, DaullC, and Bason. Amongst the best of appointed him first director of tho Gobelin Manufactory, and 

/ these is > “ Spaniel catching a Wild Duok,” and some othe^ works then of that of Beauvais. In both these establishments hisftshief 

of a similar nature, which have been greatly admired lor the paintings have been copied on tapestry with rare -skill and faith- 

<\ dalioacy and tnithfulness of their execution jmd finish*. We are fulness. All the portraits which have remained to us of Oudry 

assured by some of his contemporaries that hecopld hardly hver represent him as rather Btout and qprpulent — even that which he 

v ‘ be induced to devote even the aftemoojL pleasure or amuse- himSelf painted in the chase scene. In 1795 ho suffered from an 

ment of any kind. His brush and palette Were ever in his attack of apoplexy and paralysis, both at the same time, ' and, on 

hkttdfl. ' He painted almost without cessation, Occupying himself his partial reoovory, he found, to his great chagrin and disap- 

‘ IkoiAwera ka drawing from nature. His evenings were pointment, that his hands had become* so powerifess that hi eould 

BOtnetimes devoted to the sketahing*of* studies, many of which are no longer hold pencil or. brush. Three months afterwards he 

UtlBin the hands of amateuTi. He made a great manyjournfjys to determined upon going to Beauvais, hoping that the air of the 

Dieppe fOr the pmpose of painting filh while in a state of plaoe would restore him; but ho fiirt there shortly after his 

freshness, immediately after having been taken out of the Water. arrival, dn April, 1795, in the sixty-ainyi year .of his age, leaving ' 

It is-reid th^t, whenever he commenced a landscape, be pitched a behind hioo^ one son, who had been his pupil, and had been 

taut-on §m j|ot, mid lived init until the work urea finished, <uy reodved into the Royal Academy during his lifetime. 
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..KINEMATICS; 

0 «L THE TRAN8FOHMATION AND B*(lt7L.vnON OF KOTtONV 
* , (Concluded f tom page M$.) 

The transmission of motion between two axes of rotation a b, 
a c, fig. 22, which form a certain angle in 
the same «?lane, is effected by means of 
conical or bevel geering. The primitive 
cones aro generated by the angles » a b, 
e a c; so that the perpendiculars drawn 
from any {mint in a e to the axes a b, a C, 
are in the inverse rqtio of the angular velo- 
cities, or of the numbers of revolution of the 
wheels D B, K F. 

‘When the axes are not in the same pfcano, rig. 23. 

but arc at right angles to each other, the 
gearing takes the form of a toothed wheel 
working into an endless screw, as repre- 
sented in fig. 2ft. < 

The universal joint invented by Dr. Hooke 
is adapted for transmitting motion from one 
axis to another, although not in the same 
plane, and even variable in position. It 
consists of a cross, of whioh the four arms 
are equal f their opposite extremities aro jointed to the extremities 
of two semi-circles, whose convex summits arc fixed to the ends of 
two moyoablo axes, and whoso concavities are turned towards 
each other* By this construction, ono of the axes cannot turn 
without the other turning also on itself. When tho angle formed 
by tho two axes is less than 140 degs., a double joint must be 
employed, as represented in fig. 24. 

Fig* a *- Fig. 28. v 
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To change a continuous circular motion into an alternate circular 
ww.~n A counecting-rod attached at one of its extromitiuB to a 
working-beam, and at the other to a crank, transforms the alter- 
nate circular motion of tho funner into the continued circular 
motion, of the latter, as represented in fig. 25. The sun and 
planet* wheel, invented by Watt for his earlier steam- engines, is 
another exiunplo’of this transformation. 

Fig. Wirt 




$$' is also Effected by a 
Whoel having vipers on 
its circumference, which 
successively raises and 
drops a sledge - hammer 
with great velocity by its 
continued motion, thus 
giving every part of the 
latter a r« fipvoniiiug cir- 
cular motion round its 
axis, as represented in fig. 
20 . 

The pedal and wheel of the kniuv grinder, and the lever of 
LagaroutM) represented in figured 27 and ,28, aro other examples 
of this transformation, In the latter, continuous mot ion is given 
to a whoel and axle by the alternate motion* of tlie arms of a 
lover. 



Fig. '29. 


2b change an alternate rectilinear motion c into m atierntifo ifo. 
cular one.— A lover and half-wheel turning on an axis, jto the* 

latter of which is attached an 
endless cord passing over two 
{rallies la the. same plane with 
it, will give an alternate recti- 
lineal motion to any 'point in 
tho cord, when alternate circu- 
lar motion is given to ; the 
lever anS half- whoel, al rQfrfb 
seated in fig. 29, 

The apparatus called lazy*, 
tongq represented in fig, 80, > 
used for children’s toys, has boon omployed for this transforma* 
tion of motion, but only on a limited .scale, for want of strength 
in the parts. 



Fig 30. 
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Fig. 27. 


Fig. 28. 




By moan! of two chains attached at their lower extremities to 
two vertical rods, and nt their upper extremities to two arched 
heads of n working beam, as in Nowoomen’s atmospheric and 
Watt's earlier steam-engines, fig. 31, the alternate circular 
motion of tho latter .is transformed into tho alternate rectilinear 
motion of the former. 

The jointed parallelogram of Watt, called the ^Parallel Mo- 
tion,” represented in fig. 32, gives a very close approximation 
to the solution of this problem, a h is a working-beam turning 
on the axis a. i is another fixed point. Tbo rods n o, c l>, n e, 
and n r} aro all moveable on the pivots it, o, d, B, ami t. When 
the beam Receives an .alternate motion of rotation round its axis 
a, the parallelogram assumes a variety of shapes, and the point c 
tends to doscribo a curve of which tho complete form is indicated 
by the dotted line resembling tho figure 8. But this curve differs 
vory little from a Yertioal line c b within the limits of the, motion 
of the beam ; so that tho rod o %takes ax "alternate motion very 
nearly vertical, 

Fig. 31 i. 






The drilling machine represented in fig. S3, is another example 
of this transformation. It is a whoel which moves round on axis 
or spindle, and also longitudinally on it, by the twisting of a rope 
fastened to the opposite extremities of its diameter, and passing 
through a hole at the top of «4foo spindle ; tin spindle is fhmished. 
with $ fly to continue and giv$ concentrated farce to the mot%* 
at the moment required. The common drill-baW h apot her 
example of this species of motion. .. ■ ‘ ‘ ' ' ‘ 

To change cm alternate circular mii$n mid 
be effected by the some t^smdhrmpSi<ms that 1 ©onvM one ooaV 
tinuous circular motion into another/ It is also effect }4 by some 
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species of tanmg-hUm, and bell-crank- work, represented in 
fibres 34 apd 35 ; and the motion of the latter is not 'limited to 
the some plane, m indicated in fig. 36* 

,, ; ■ V/ n ^ ■ mg. S3. 
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Fig. 80. 



*To modify the velocity of motion in machines , and to engage or 
disengage mao/nnery.—zTho simplest mode of suddenly suspending 
or rest<yipg' motion in a machine consists in throwing one of the 
wheels, as the driver, out of or into geering, hy making it move- 
able in the longitudinal direction of the common axle of ike 
. Hg. 89? driver and tho follower ; the tooth of the 
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rig, 88. 


former may thus bo either disengaged 
from thoso of tho latter, or re-engagod 
with them, at pleasure, by its alternate 
motion on tho axle. Fig. 37 is a re- 
presentation of this method. 

Tho motion of one of the wheels 

U . round the common axle can likewise 
be so regulated, that it shall only 
transmit its motion to tho axle when 
acted on tty means of u handle, as re- 
presented in fig, 38. 

Fig. 39. 




When thC force to be transmitted or retarded is very consider- 
able, the apparatus for engaging or disengaging the wheels is 
modified in the manner represented in fig. 39. 

The apparatus called detent-wheel, represented in fig. 40, is 
composed pf an axle, worked by j winch, 1%. 4(>. 

and carrying a projecting pin. On the 
same axle is fixod a friction-wheel, which 
carries a detent, or latch, /ormed of a 
hookod levnr, acted on by a spring. When 
the hook is lockejl on the projecting pin 
of tho axle, motion is communicated to the 
wheel hy the winch, which raises a cord 
fastened to its circumference, and loaded 
with a weight. The motion is continued 
until tho lever, meeting tho extremity of a fixed pin, turns over 
and relieves the hook, when the weight descends, and produces 
motion in the wheel* < 

"Of the different kinds j)f apparatus for .engaging and disen- 
Fig. 41. gaging machinery, the tongs or catches em- 42. 
' ployed in pile-driving engines are tho moat a 
mple. A variety of these is represented in V 
.figs. ,41 and 42. They consist# of ono or two 
■bent levers, retained in their position by 
springs, and furnished with hooks, by which 
the ram or fchmmer is sugpunded ; as soon as 
they are elevated to 'the required height, their 
. upper extremities come in contact with fixed 
pans, which press upon’ the springs, release 
, ^ tbe hooks, and permit" the nun ^11, \ 

A, break is on apparatus to moderating it pleasure;, or anni- 
hilating the , velocity of any machine in motion, Ttys 




most common examples ore those employed to hinder the rapid 
descent of carriages down an incline, or to stop a railway train at 
a station. rig. 43 represents a break 
e ' ‘ * composed of a circular piece of wood 

or metal, placed behind one of the 
great wheels* so that it can be pressed 
// againstoit by means of a screw* which 

r\ If communicates with aJbandlo by an 

□ Uq) endless cord, This handlo is placed 

1 o within reach of the platform on which 

H 111 * the oondffctor stands,' so that ho can 

(J • stop the oorriage without leaving his 

place. • 

This kind of break has tho serious defect of exerting a pressure 
on the axle, which tends tcFtwist it and force out the bolt. Fig. 
44 represents a method free from this defect. . The break is com- 
posed of two circular pieces of motal, sym- 44, 

motrically placed on tho wheel with relation 
to its vertical axis, so* that they can be 
fastened completely round* the wheel, and 
employed to stop its motion, without exerting 
any pressure on the axle. This plan has been 
employed on railways with great advantage. 

Applied to the two wheels of tho Bame pair ] 
of a carriage, it almost instantaneously causes 
their rotation to cease, and surely and 
promptly stops a train . running with great 
velocity, without occasioning a violent shock, or a sudden transi- 
tion from motion to rest. 

Tho anchor escapement, represented in fig’ 45, is used to 
regulating the motion of a clock. The oacapometit-wheel, X », 
which carries the seconds* -hand, o k, tends to rovolvo from A to 
n with an accelerated velocity, in conse- 
quence of the action of the weight, x M is 
a pendulum, which oscillates round thp 
point of suspension, l, and is such that it 
makes one’ oscillation while the seconds* - 
hand, u u, advances cme-sixtieth part of the 
dial’s circle. . The pallets 1 and K make one 
piece with the pendulum, and, of course, 
vibrate with it, When the pendulum is in 
the position represented in the figure, tho 
pallet 1 stops tho motion of the wheel, a b, 
and the action of the moving power. Hut 
the boh m of the pendulum brings bade the 
rod, l m, into the vertical direction by the 
action of gravity, and then the pallet I re- 
lcajps the wheel, which again rorolvos by 
that of tho moving power. In the mean- 
time the pendulum swings into the position 
ln, ancf the pallet x takes up another tooth of the t wheel, thus 
momentarily suspending the motion of rotation, when the aarao 
operation takes place as before ; so that, in two oscillations of the 
pendulum, one tooth escapes from each pallet, and the regularity 
of tho motion is continued as long as tlio weight continues to act. 

• The conical pendulum, which acts by its centrifugal force, is 
perhaps the finest speoimen of a regulator of motion. Two equal 
rods, equally loaded with balls at tlioir lower 
extremities, and fastened by hinges at tboir 
upper extremities to a vertical axle, are 
made to revolve yrith it hy the action of tho 
machino. The variations of velocity in tho 
motion of tho axle are shown by the coi re- 
sponding variations in tho angular •distance 
between the rods produced hy tho aotiqfltt of 
the centrifugal force of the balls. This ap- 
paratus, represented in fig. 4G, has bee n in- 
■gemously applied to tho regulation of the 
prime mover, whether it he a fall of water, or steam issuing from 
a boiler. It is an indispensable requisite to the steam-engine. 

One of the most useful inventions to preventing the variations 
is well kfiown by the name of a fiy-whedl. This wheel is so con- 
structed as to have its ring very massive and heavy, and tho 
spokes only of sufficient, strength to support the ring. B. W. 
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BAKER’S THERMO METRIC ALARUM. 


tit * certain inforaktlofc respecting the actual tempera- 
turt> of particular places Jjt particular times is a real 
desideratum, t^e increasing manufacture and use of thermo- ■ 
xnetert ampler proves. But there are occasions and circttm- 
atanoes whore there exist the t greatest need for accurate* 
ittformation oa this point, an<l at the same time a 1 possibility of 
tiie -furnished by a thermometer being unnqtloed or 

disregard^. 

• To render the aid furnished by a thermometer more available, 
and to iqofease in a remarkable degree the utility of such an 
in *tSfl»K t, M* • Baker has indented what he terms a Thermometric 
Alarum, represented ' in %> accompanying engraving, which 
the following description' will explain. 4 This instrument con* 


but thevapou# of ^thar Is a more sensitive* medium, 
pardons who have valuable property at stake which %oul4 
be injured or spoiled if overheated, such an instrimient 
is invaluable. Its useful application to .various purpo«eS;in the 
arts and manufactures will at once be obvious. In every opera- 
tion or manufacture requiring a means of regulating the tenth 
perature of the drying rooms or kilns employed, such on instru- 
ment will prove of groat value, T^ho manufacturer Of fine 
colours and of various chemical preparations often suffers con- 
siderable loss from the want of an effloiettt means of promptly 
Ascertaining the least riso in the temperature of \he rooms used 
fop drying his colours and other delicate preparations, which are 
extremely liable to injury if the temperature of the apartment bo 
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ftCBUMOMETKlC ALAUUM — -SHOWN AT THE GREAT liXHUJlTIOX BY RAKER, OP HATTON GARDEN. 


sista of a glass tube X a, having a bulb at each end partly filled 
with mercury, one of which, », also contains a small quantity of 
ether, tile vapour of which acts as a thermometer, by forcing 
(when it «xpands by boat) the mercury into the other bulb c, 
which bulb is open to the external air; this glass tube, to which » 
is fixed the brass tube d d, placed above it, 'being sot on a 
balance at U; the weight by this means preponderates on the op- 
posite end, causing the tube to change its position. The brass 
tube contains ball, v which rolls down it and thon falls up6n 
a lever by liberating the dock- work h, which strikes the bell 
and will continue to do so for some time* A graduated scale 
j, is attached to the instrument, on which slides a weight, the 
mode of adjusting which being the B&me as that of a* steelyard. 

Thus, supposing the weight to be set at 05 9 on the scale, 
the moment the temperature of the apartment, stove, conserva- 
tory, or other plpce has reached the degree above indicated, and 
the instrument has a tendency ta oscillate, the mercury in n, 
by fin gravitation, runs inj Santly ifcto the bulb c, koapfag&tia 
the lowest position, ad that the ball must go (unless kep$^;)ts • 
pkoe by artificial means) andeause the alarm-bell to 
Iwtead of ether, air m^biuaed f as if qpswera the purpose^ 


carried beyond a given point. Nor iiOthe beneficial application of 
such an instrument limited to its use in commercial operations. 
It may also be most advantageously employed id domestic life, in - 
guarding the welfare of tho invalid, tho 1 temperature of whose 
apartment may be regulated with the greatest degree of precision 
by the use of the Alarum, thus avoiding tho iU effects resulting * 
from an overheated atmosphere. The some advantageous result 
may be obtained by its employment ip conservatories and hot- 
houses, where a slight neglect or inattention on the part of 
the pqVson in charge* may lead to tho serim# injury or oven 
destruction of tho rarest and most valuableplantB ; . whilst, 
if tne Thermometry Alarum.: .be w#jd, it^^|jivo' timely 
warning of the ihtai' call 

the attention Q'f persons at soihd, distance : Not 

only against damage of this kind' 
a faithful monitor* but : it l|l‘ • xao 
for qippoH it to; bq, placed ipa 
of a ship, and a. fire,'brU^^out';U^ 

. temperature become rinsed a 


inf serious 




ART INDUSTRY, * 

Th« influence of art in manufactures has been so far extended, and has gained* 
suoh power during the last tew years, that many industrial branches may 
almost be classed among the arts. We shoty not? raise the question whether 
tbkinfiueuoe isadrAntageousornotasre- 
gards the excellence or worth of iduetrial 

pfdte ; but from time to time it is our in- 
tontionto illustrate the innumerable ways In 
which ertiaAio forms may be on grafted upon 

We present to opr readers a specimen of Jf : 

oaoh of the three branohes into wliioh we ! I M B^Kj| 
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THfi IliLUBTOATED 
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J.V f > FQtt ART-INDUSTRIAL OBJECTS, 

^..TfcSo, French b*ave only been able to gala the positional dictators 
of ornomcmtel industry through that -portion Of their national 
cfmraqtei; which impels them to regard the beautiful in an elegant 
ami plriu&fyg' light; and to mature such ideas in a practical 
* man net; whereas many other fiatiows entirely neglect beauty for 
Utility, or else overlook elegance and grace in their endeavours tb 
b?r«trictly antique. The French rake industry to the epherb of 
1 art, while others fear to tfubjjct art to the severe laws of common 
Utility. $h!fi ii the reason that France has so long been unri valled 
in producing design* for artistic manufasfures. The accompanying 
jksigu fo^s. Xoii.et-htand ani> Mikhok (tig. 2) is a boautUU 
, specimen of the Renaissance style, although decidedly original in 
‘design. The foot, the group supporting the shell, as ^ell as the 
mirror, aro to be executed in silver, and the branch 
&s behind the figures and supports the gldss, is to be a 
natural piece of coral. The shell, also, is not an imitation, 
but a natural specimen. Several eairibos arc set in the base, 
which add very considerably to the artistic finish of the 
whole, This stand is represented at about two-thirds the natural 
eiise. 

lit— ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

TJnddr this head wc shall class all minor ornaments for door- 
plates, pieture-fVamoa, decoration, and similar branches of manu- 
fnet&o. 

The four engravings (fig. o, 4, /3, fi) arc designed with great 
freedom and taste, and are well adapted to tho purpose for which 
they are intended. 
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of the pencil; and tho draughtsman SioviA I^k^lhtou^ 


hole in a thin plate of motal, fixed about a foot 
between it and hk eye; and he must also keep his eye cldse to lEa 
hole, lest he should shift the position of Jtia head and make afidto 
delineation of the Ibjoot. . 

Still further : having traced the figure dr Outline of 
he may go over it again with pen and" ink, and when tho^Sc ‘is, 
dry, put a sheet of paper upon it, and trace it th0ra6n' J 'wl^h^ 
pencil ; then taking away the paper, and laying At upon 1 ! tftdp, 
he may finish the picture, by giving it the colours, Hgh1a, laSd 
shades, as he soes them in the object itself. In any such caSe 
the person has obtained tho perspective of tho objects whieh 
view embraced ; it is that which is called a perspective plane. 
From such circumstances tho word perspective is ’de- 
rived. It is formed of two Latin words, epectus, a sight, 
and per, through, and means therefore, litowlly, u a sight 
through/’ 

# Tho horizontal plane Is that which is parallel to the horizon, or 
not molined to it; in porspectivo.it is a plane parallel to the 
horizon, passing through the eye, and cutting the perspective 
plaho at right angles. *- 

The horizontal lim is a straight lino drawn through the princi- 1 
pal point parallel to the horizon ; or it ia the intersection of the 
horizontal and perspective pianos. If thei objects are to bo repre- 
sented as being below tho eye, the horizontal lino must be above 
thorn ; and if they are to be represented as being above the eye, tho 
horizontal line must be below them. Were a representation to 
be made of London as seen from the top of St, Paul’s, 
example, tho horizontal line must ho higher than any of tno 
buildings ; if, on the other hand, St. Pqpl'p, which is said to 
be 404 feet above the ground, were to bo represented as it would 
appear to a person standing on the ground, about 390 feet 
would have to be placed above the horizontal line, and only fivo 
feet below it. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


Another branch of drawing now demands our attention it is 
that of presenting, on a piano surface, true resemblances or pic- 
, lures of objects, just as they appear to tho eye from any distance 
or Situation, real or imaginary ; and to this department of art 
has boon given the name of Perspective. 

Tho first person who is said to have laid down any rules of 
perspective was an Italian named Pietro del Borgo. He supposed 
objects to bo placed beyond a transparent tablet, and endeavoured 
to trace the images which rays of light emitted from them would 
ipcko upon it. Tho book he wrote on the subject is not now 
extant; but on the principles it contained, Albert Durer con- 
structed a machine by which he could trace the perspective 
appearance of objects* 

They wore also studied by Balthasar Poruzzi, to whom we owe 
tho discovery t of tho points of distance, to which all lines that 
make on angle of forty-five decrees with tho ground line are 
drawn. It was soon afterwards found, by another Italian, Guido 
Uholdi, that all the lines that are parallel to one another, if they 
ho inclined to the ground line, converge to some point in tho 
horizontal line ; and that through this point alsoja lino draw n from* 
the eye, parallel to them, will pass. A tolerably complete theory 
Of perspective was now formed. 

Subsequent geometricians made groat improvements in the 
rulcsthat yfaSEthus obtained, and to tin- Jabours of some of them 
we are laid under special obligation*. 

A general idea of the principles of perspective may ho readily 
obtained by considering the plane on which any representation is. 
to be made as transparent, aud interposed betVocn the eye -of the 
spectator and the object to be depicted : a window* for example, 
will well answer the purpose. Supposing a person, then, to look 
through an upright pane of gloss at any object beyond it, and 
, keeping his M steady, that ho draws the figure of the object 
upon the glass with a black-lead pencil, as if the point of the 
pencil touched the object itself; fie would have a true representa- 
tion of the object as it appears to the eye. 

/Other details are, however, inveived ia a satisfactorf paaatog 
/ though the proceed which has been thus summarily described, 
glassshould’belftidover with 'Strong gum- water, whilfit, 
yvhen djjy, will be fit for drawing upon, and will retain the traces 



Tho measures of all baso linos in the plane of the per* 
apectivo are tho same-- that is, they aro measured by the 
same scale, whether that bo the natural size, or greater or leas ; 
and objects behind them aro diminished in proportion to their 
distances. 

Tho natural size depends on the distance of the point of sight 
from the centre of the picture ; if th$l ia small, tho natural size 
of the objects will be greater than if it ia largo, as tho nearer any 
object is to tho eye, tho larger is tho visual angle. 

The size of nn object will bo reduced to half of what it would 
have boon, if on a base line or on the plane of the perspective, 
when it is as far behind that plane as the distance of, the eye. 
Thus, were a man six foot higW at the* distance of twelve feet, 
tho eye being on the same height as tho centre of the body, a 
visual onglo would bo formed of rather more than 28 *. J At 
the diatanoo of a mile, the compafhtivo height of the same 
man would bo less than two-tenths of an inch, and at two miles 
distance loss than one-tenth. Perspective is ‘divided into twO 
branches, linear aftd aerial. m Linear perfective has reference to 
the p^ition, form, magnitude, &c., of the several lines. 

Tho line of distance is a straight line drawn from the eye tp the 
principal point of the plane. 

The point of view or of eight is the placo of the eye whence the' 1 ' - 
objoct is viewed,' and is always in tho horizontal line. 

The* vanishing pdinf is that to whiqji all parallel lines in the 
same Jlane tend in the representation. 

The point of distance is the distance of the picture, transferred 
upon the vanishing line from the centre, orfroml&d point where 
the principal f ay meets it, whonoo it ia generally understood to be .. 
on the vanishing lino of the horizon,' ’’’V^ 

Tho outlines of such objects as building*, mobinmy, and most 
works of human labour ighioh consist # or 

which can be reduced to them, utajrW tnoet 
by tte rules of linear pmpeetive % since, the 'tin ’ 

interposed plane of the raya of ttght-|He'oeedi^:#e^' 
of such' objects may be obtained by "the'' itof .ghhmty . •' * 

Lines* perspective vwdousfcltida \ ' 

p^ty^lWtoaohOshow to tfito fitfc diminution to the strength of 
light, shade; and colours of objects, according to their distances 
* « 
tr 

i ' ■* 
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and ilo Quantity of Hgfit filing u$$ them, and to the medium 
'%0q|^"4ldetL' they ms Meed. J ' # “ '• 

A jpn*w&tto*j?2an4 in the surface on which the object or picture 
is dsdlneated, or' it is the transparent surfiwe or plane through 
% t which we suppose objeots to. he viewed; it ys alee termed the 
ptW* 6/#rw#t*on end the pUm qf th$ picture* 

The -p^Mipeetive of a plane surface parallel to the piano of 
the , picture changes, neither its form nor direction. The per* * 
spaotive of a straight line remains straight. Straight lines 
parallel to the plane of the picture remain parallel to thenfr 
selves in perspective. 

^ , • Fl*r. 1. The appearance of a vertl- 

* , * K. • cal line is a line greatly 

vertical (fig. 1). Lines per- 

, ^ ^ pendioular to the plane of 

T" 1 , s _ “1 the picture oil moot on the 

- point of Bight situated on 

' l>>s v ^ 7 ~'— — J the horizon, for these lim5b 

' arc in planes perpcndioular 

to that of the picture ; the point of sight in the picture is the 
intersection of all these planes, and consequently of all these 
lines with the horizontal line. All thoso lines being perpen- 
dicular to the ^unc plane (see the figTiro), arc parallel to one 
another. 

All the linos which are found hi planes, horizontal or vertical, 
and differently inclined as regards the plane of the picture, all 
tend to meet at points situated on the horizontal line ; the 
meeting of those lines with the horizon determines thoso 
vanishing points. As an application of the principle, Jlnd the 
perspective of a point situated on the horizontal plane (fig. 2). 
o is the point of sight, T> the point riK< 2 . 

of distance ; t t' the drawing of 

the picture on this^plano ; if we °^T *1 

draw it around this lino without \ / jr 

shifting it, tho lines would be \ j yf 

confused ; to obviate this, let , us 'sv< 

have tho picture shifted to m n ^ ^t— i — — if 

before drawing it. If th rough tlio 

point p, the two lines r a, p n be s < ‘ 

drawn, the perspective of those ( 

linos being a' o, b' n, tho per- v n 1 i- 7 v- 

spective of the point will at their intersection r'. It may 

happen that the eye may be placed so far from the picture as 

that the point of distance will be outside tho paper on which 

it is proposed to make the drawing ; then we must lay down on 

the pioture from o to n only a fraction of the distance of 

the eye, say a third or a^fourtlf part : and then in the drawing 

we must lay down only a 'corresponding Fraction of the distance 

of the point from the picture. Thus, to determine the point v\ 

if We have taken tho half of o n, wc must take only the 

half of p. ‘ 

* 1 1 Fig. 3. This problem neccs- 

Tt —. Sarily helps ua to find 

I the Perspective of any 

\ j straight line wb^tso- 

A, * over, drawn on a hori- 

- r £XI I -- j zontal piano, for it is 

^ sufficient to find tho 

perspective of two points 

jr on this lino (fig. 3). 

t A ^ In short, it follows 

v v, * ■ ■ ‘ — ■ l,: - — — r from this principle, that 

in ardor to put in perspective th?. 4. „ J 


in order to put in perspective 
any polygon whatsoever, drawn 
on a horizontal plane, it will 
bo, sufficient to determine the 
perspectives 1 ;^ the vsitieds, 
wd l>y rtnrt*^ jj- 

' regular. 




It may 


' * ' A . point o, the point of sight ; 

^ draw the diagonal, ph, and , 

‘ ^points of inter- 

section draw parallels (fig. 6). 

, describe a perspective 
m 6.f r Q : > TV ^ oirobs in a perspfcetlvq square, 

n ' oh# tho sides of which is 

' parallel to the, pldne efjifce 
* ‘ pictoe. Among the nume- 

fer SS n ^ rE ! eroui means which exist tot 

fTS ' solving this problem,* we , 

' H lCfef would point out one which 

l .r v the mdst expeditious {fig, 6). 

. * • ** , **.«. 

The pcrapectivo square is V ¥ 

A » o i> ; the side a n ia paral- ' > y 

Id to the plane of tho picture; Jf \ 

the -point v is the pojpt of // 

sight. Divide a b into two // \\ 

parts a k, so. Join the points ft \\ 

n and V, and through the in- 

tersootion of n c with is v at y /?\/ \ /y \ 0 

the point j, di-awtlie diagonals J\ 

l a, B i) ; thiough the inter- '\A 

section of these diagonals 

draw o* x parallel to a b, / ^ 

Those two lines, ik, o it, are the two diameters of tho pAdt<ec*, 
tivc circle. Divide a e into five equal parts, and join the points k „ 
# * and v. This line, v r, meets the diagonals A I, U e : the circle ; s 
muat pass through those two new points. By repeating the same 4 
operation on tho sides i e, b c, wc obtain eight points, which are 
always sufficient for the drawing of a circle. Tliis figure is called 
an ellipse. 

Fi». 7. To find the vanishing point 

o' v of any aeriee of horizontal pa- 

\ * rallel straight lines (fig. 7). 

s \ , . . Through the point of sight, o, 

|r ,\ / ” D draw the vertical straight lino 
V N ‘ "^s Si j! • . o r and the lino r o' equal to 

o d, d being the point of dis- 
v \ ' tancc. Through the point o', • 

"jvr I ^\j 5 r draw o' a parallel to. ac; 

\ . through the point u, draw tho 

2 jU^rr^v\ vertical straight lino a i>\ the 

\ ~rr . - y \ , point d' will bo the vanishing 

» point of the lines a o, a n, and 
^ of all others parallel to them. 

This very simple probljiito is one of the most important. Wo j 
therefore advise the pu|fil frequently to repeat it, and to render 
it perfectly familiar to Ufa mind. -> 

To find the porspectiV^bf a given point.in space (fig. 8). This 
^ point being dotorminod by tho horizontal projection of a part^ 




«« are.squm^ ; jmnthMMf 1 
points of division with tho 


we can directly find the perspective of this projection* Let f be’ 
this point. From any point a* draw tho perpshdumla? a b , 
equal to the height below, its 'projection, and draw tl*e lines 
a c, b o ; c being a point taken at pliiasure on* the horizontal; 
lino on? through the point p' draw tkj’horiscmtftl linc p^E'; 
through the point R' draw h h' perpendicular,, and KF" r hori- 1 
so&tcu; the perspective sought, v", will be thn^unt of .meeting 
of the liuoi p p and tt p w , “ •*'. 1 • 1 ;■ ’■ 


ilwSTbe easy to find by the aid ofthe problems now given 
the perspective of any object whatsoever, The lines of con- 



struction and th» projection should4>o effaced, so as to leave only 
the perspective (fig. 9). The inspection of the subjoined figures c o 
wiH sdSpeto enable 
any o$e W under- 
stand tire solution 
of*the problem 
without, . the need 
of giving explana- 
tions. It must not 
£© forgotten that in 
all tifriaa construe- 
tions, the eye is 
in frou^of the pio- 
furc, gKthe object 1 ' 

' hel^nd ' ’ i - 

Distances between the eyo and the object arc, of course, 

- arbitrary, as has been alroady remarked. It must, however, 
be noticed that the angle of distinct vision is between abottt 
d0° and 80°. This condition limits the nearest of the objects 
which can be represented ; if they arc too far off, the details 
escape the eye. 

That, the reader may have a general notion of the common 
mode of proceeding in the perspective representation of buildings 
we give the following diagrams : — 

* F, *‘ l0 * B is tho plan of a 

building to bo thrown 
into perspective, in- 
clined to tho piano of 
the picture at any an- 
gle, v h a . The vanish- 
ing points of all linos 
parallel to a taro found 
by a line from tho eye 
parallel to a b, cutting 
the picture in v. Simi- 
larly, v is fftund to he 
tho vanishing point of 
all linos parallel tot d. 
1 f a b bo continued to /<, 
it gives tho place of tho 
lino it li, whereon the 
heights of tho different 
parts of tho elevation 
A. may be set according 
to their social altitudes. The place of the horizontal line is 
chosen gt) as to aft*$d tho most agreeable representation 
of the object, its Might depending, of course, on that at 
which the eye would most pjobably be placed, or might be 
supposed to bo. Tho visual rays to. the eyes are shown by the 
dotted Hues, 

Having thus prepared tho geometrical plan and elevation of tho 
object* the plane of the picture is set out os in fig. 11, and the 

wt. «. * 
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reader must observe that the whole extent of it, horizontally, 
must not take in an angle of m5ro than sixty degrees, that being 
as great as the eye van l&ko in without turning the head, though 
in internal views a gmter extent is tolerated. It ©it to be 
observed that in, this diagram tho representation, for the sake of 
greater distinufMp, is doubled in dimensions from the plan 
.The plato of transferred to the^icturo, and the height 



carried down ibom it to the vertical lines, " 
found by the visual rays above 'mentioned. The * 
points, v and V, afie taunsfdrrod to the horizontal fitoA rjf+ii 

the horizontal Wes in the sides ^end thereto; 4t 
similar prooewmabl&s the draftsman to : 

tiona, the ptineipks; whereon they are ,tod befug 

the same. It is needless to egpatkrie on 
spectivo to 'the, painter ; and though , FreaUoy , 

“ the compasses should be rather in his ey es thsu hi }&* 
it is clear that, without a knowledge of' its laws, he ' 

hope to suooeod. ", i *. * V v r’\> ’■ 1 

Aerial perspective is the relative apparent recession of objects^ 
from the fore-ground, owing to the quantity of ak ■; 

between them and the spectator, and must accompany the r&- 
cession of the perspective lines. The best and only guide, to tins 
branch of art is the careful and constant study of nature. t . 

An excellent exercise, recommended to beginners, ia to draw 
a landscape or a piece of ornament, using only three tints. 
The strongest, which must be plaoed first, determines the 
shades ; the second must be weaker, that denominated half-tint 
serves to bring out the. lights and the shades; and the third, 
the weakest, will show tho colouring of the objects hi the 
light. There is no drawing which cannot be executed ; no 
effect which cannot be produced, by means & these three 
tints. ?» 

Parallel perspective (fig. 12 a) is Where the picture is supposed to 
be so situated as to be parallel to the side of the principal object in 
the picture ; as a building, for instance. Oblique perspective (fig. 
12 b) is where the plane of the picture is supposed to stand oblique 
to the sides of the object represented ; in Which case the represen- 
tations of tho linos upon thosesides willnot he parallel ausengtbWi- 



Fig. 1*> b. Fig. 12 a, selves, but wiHt 

towards their vanish- 
ing point. Oblique 
perspective ir gene- 
rally much to be pre- 
ferred when attain- 
able, for any view, it 
being essentially more 
picturesque, as may 
be seen by referring 
to the aooouapauying 

, «* “diagram. ^ 

Isomefrical perspective yet (fig. 13) remains to be noticed. It is 
founded on the orthographic projection of the sphere, in which tho 
eye is supposed to be at an infinite distance; so called because the 
perpendiculars from any point of Ac sphere will all ffajl in the com- 
mon intersection of the sphere with thtf plane the projection; 
or it may bo defined to be that projection which is made by draw- 
ing lines from every point, to bo projected perpendicular to 'the 
plane of projection. Orthographic 'projections of the sphere are 
usually made cither on the piano of the equator, or on jplofro 
of a meridian. The plans and sections by which artificers execute 
their work are orthographic projections 0>f the things to foe con- 
structed. * 

OhHhese principles, isoraetrical perspective was invented by 
Professor Parish, of Cambridge, by which solids, of the fopm of 
rectangular parallelepipeds, or such as are reducible to this term, 
can b© represented with their Fig. 13. 

thred pair of planes in one 
figure, which gives 4 more in- 
telligible idea of their form 
thun cab be done by a separate 
plan and elevation. At the 
same timo, this metlbofi admits 
of th^ir dimensions being mea- 
sured by a scalj^ as directly as 
by the usual mode of ddinca- 
tio^. As applied to marking, it 
gives tho elevation and ground 
plan in one view. It is con- 
sidered, for such purposes, to bo , , . . 

preferable to the me&ods in common use, as At is ehei^giwj 
simpler in its appEcation. , . / v 









Vo to frttoH to mightiest 
trW ' to ft long too in vain 
MtifitfA, and ftMW* tok recognition of to 

P to4ar to to ©oWriiip at tot 

J to ^oeoffipltotot of the design to had 

i Wfta doftpiy fei debt, and fining tot Btolomy 
purohafto to influence which bis office gay© 
i w» at onoo struck. He received an fan- 
Sf MtyfyV to la return was successful in having 
\ J |jt% publicly proclaimed the friend and ally of 
3 people. The too or was, however, dearly bought. 
JRti{/|«p wtob to promised amounted to maty thousand 
tatoA% nearly* d8W|000 srteihfig, and Jn order to raise it, 
to was obliged to tan to people so kmrvily that they lose 
. in and fcqadlod him from the kingdom* Into the 

'^WitouVr dpi pfytr, to bribery, and corruption, which he*] 
♦ employed ipjtepetm* hifc reftoration, wont of space will not ptr- 
mV u^ to c&r. It will suffice to say that by a sci ies of 
effort^ unparalleled in the nnpals of ft and and villany, he was 
bp to senate, and (lied in to peaceable possession of 
his Itotos* BE* bit two sons and two daughters, and to to 
U&*& to ito daughter to bequeathed to crown, directing that, 
acc&togte ft practice by no me^nr uncommon in Egypt, .they 
BhouJd,aiSJty together* and should reign jointly. The daughter 
Wtm ftf WS tod but aeventon, and sho was the elder of to two , 
and fli fttoMMto erf ttolr youth be left tom under the guardian- 
fi£ipaftoltoaan etote. The queen was the celebrated and 
uu fortunate whoso life is one of those strange and 

which to aortterod hero and tore through 
to pgp| rf'Jhletoy, startling, but not always impressing us 
by th* terrible rtrtdtoj* with which they point the vanity of 
hustu4 gMrttoto matt to certainty «rf # to retribution which 
anato ftO wteVitoess, no matter what may be the rank of the 
i ii wtotff <& tow toting to refinement of tbs vko. 

H# Mw h4l Cleopatra ascended to throne than her husband 
and^Vwtof began to intrigue with some of his ministers to 
dcpgjdwto^tor right*. they were so Ur tmcxxmfal that to 
was obliged te fly fam to palace ami to he refuge in flysia* 
ftft army, and was jprepOring to assort her 
(-lato ; ft tosy when a message from Ctor put a stop 
to to pepmAtvm m forth idles. This great commander hod 
n short tod Jftovtorfy defeated his rival Ttmpey at to Is&oii* 
battle of ttortto* to now flitted in pumuit it hm to Egypt. 
Upon tot tortt he ordered CSeopatra and Ptolemy her 
brotto^tWtmVto tfori* efcitefl to his arbitration. Each party 
iaimsto%’ toaNsdi rtopeeitatijrt to plead its cause Wore 
the Itotoy'e army was encamped before T^usium, 

^ J ‘ *** to grt^tog to return from Syria, but before 
I to toto a ttoption which places her character 
■ 1* a ttttoag light, to dfltoed her fate. She 
“■ H^t to moat avail more with the 

..... Hhift toigort powerful pleading of to most 
IfMltffe jibe was now twenty yeats of ago, and in pos- 
session^ ail to charms of figure and face whi< h c an lnapuo bjve 
to I^mir^tosrto oU the giacos of manner which strengthen 
to rctafii ^tohad all to voluptuous warmth of expression 
to ItoWto,, ‘hfe^**ro Said to be peculiar to to East, and 
which tototbtyf Surprise to Overpower men fiom the Colder 
Climates of 0i# north* voice, historian^ tell us, surpassed 
the lyre in iwyotofa to tedonce, and she displayed to exquUfta- 
of hteteW tow thill in its managemrut, not intot^wn ' 
toffuoga stoly, to to was ' mistress of several. She was 
W&toto* to SjMm to philosophy qf,1he day, and could 

» Vrtfh toe to briHiancr upon all topics, 

^ or Severe, passing without difficulty 

: fitoto to mystfejiiwi of sslOnne or to 
bt$ famt Itejfating ,wkh a pirtiolity 
to to Mfi% to pevtoplto 
Emcto eflqve* She seetoed tods to tom ton’* eyes 
bdtie hearts* Sever wto Beauty to.ytour; so 
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but to attends ttoiuto herself to be toed ib n toll to *» 
the darkness Of tho night under the WaUtt ef the eatodei of Alex- 
andria. But hpte a difficulty presented Ittolf ltow was to to 
gain admittance at so unseasonable an hto f bethought uf 
a atiatagm which answcied iier nuipto I^yi^g lytolf ah 
length in a bundle of clothes, Apoflodtoe# ^ec attentot, A fied 
her up in them, and tarried her thtoto, to d«4 
tosa^s private apartment as a pat^S* JjoowiMng to iie» 
Cleopatra arto and stood before high to soidicit, who 
tianrped upmoved through the floroo ^pj^dtoruOnt of a hundred 
stubborn battles, was u quite vanquitod/ f 3Bm %ht of hei eye 
struck deeper tlian even tho dagger of Bmtu& and ho yielded 
hhnself captive Wo are not 16ld Whether toy on tot night 
deliberated on the state of thS nations, or sought tb tocoHolJa by 
dei'p laid plans and strokes of state pokey tho conffi^teMktos 
of the two great parties who divided the kingdom batwto^isffi* 
But wo neither outrage probability nor turn aside froffi historical 
accuracy if wo assume th^t Cu sar forgot all graver cares and 
deeper thoughts m tho fascinating soacty of tho qtiooti Sho 
had a son named Ctesanon, after his father. 

Tho next day Caesar summoned a meeting of to citizen^ gpd 
the king, and proposed to them to plato thibgsTn tho same 
position as before tho quarrel, by leaving Cleopatra and her 
brother on to throne. Although Ptolemy*® adherents gate an 
apparent assent to this proposal, thry feared that toy h»4 gone 
too far against the queen ever to hope for forgiven®^ and that, 
if sho wtre onro restored to power, she would inflict upon tom 
(ondigu punishment No soonci, therefore, hadMfce assembly 
broken up, than hostilities were resumed, and Btolom) was for a 
long time infatuated enough to hope that ho would )v» ablft finally 
to expel the Romans from the country Rtxt he paid for bis pre- 
sumption with his life The conquoroT of ThamiUa was not to 
bf baffled at tho hi ad of his victorious legions by lln atttty of 
slaves, kd on b\ eunuchs sad a boy. The Egyptians were 
defeated m a gnat number of battles, and at last to unfortu- 
nate Ptolemy, flying from a severe defeat, was drowned while 
attempting, m ton or and confusion, to cross a rapid river, *JIo 
was in the eighteenth year of bis age, and had reigned toi 
thieo years and c ight month* Under better guidance he might 
have been a wise monarch, and enjoyed a longer and more pros- 
perous reign, 

Cd*ar now placed Cleopatra m to throne, and associated With 
her in the government her youngest brother, a child Of eleven 
year* and placed three Roman legion* at her disposal. Now 
tot all w*» peace and fraxiqtiittUy, tore was nothing ftrto* to 
detain tosar in Egypt , but he was nimble to^ leave to^gatra, 
and during to ensuing nine months remateerf oonstaixtff ha her 
society . The court during this petiodVas a #M»a oftntoard-oi 
gaiety, frivolity, and extravagant*). Whole ndgbt* wetepimed in 
feasting, dancing, and tmtsiu. At hist he torn himself wtpljjt to enter 
upon a career et e«upse«t In Asia, wd saw her n& more* Upon 
hi* rrtum to Romo he was aatoosstotad. 

During an interval of nearly ail yearn Cleopatrs Signed 
undisturbed. When her^brotor catuc of age she poisoned him, 
and took the government into her own. hands. When to battle 
of rUihppi had thrown the cmpiie of the world into the hands 
of tho tnumvirato, she was summoned by Antony to give an 
account of her conduct, and it was generally understood tot he 
intended to find some excuse for subjecting her kingdom to 
tribute. , She determined to subdue him with to same Weapons 
wbui hod tunquished a mightier than he. Sho was rtfil In to 
bloom of her beauty, and now added tho ait of Wtoamittod fo«| 
the charms of youth. She wont to meet h iw on the nytt 
Oyduus in « sty leV gorgeous magnificent e. 

** Tliu barge she s»| In, liken burgished*thimie 
Burned ou the water , the poop w«f» Uatiu gold . • 

Purple the sails, and so pertained that 

TV winds were lovesick with to m * th ^ oars wtic sllvar ; 

Which to to tuns of flutes kopiftodka t Md taftdo 
The waters wbkffi they best, to tallow lSster, t 
As aifltioas ofthtir strokes. Iteteu u#n person * 

r 1| Vggored all * to Ad U« 

ja her pavdion gote, # S 

O’erpiotartag tot rh^yftmwm * 

* V 1 , 1 * 4 



The fancy outwork nature ; on #Sc% shlaher ‘ \y 
]* ‘ Stood pretty dimpled toy v like mihugcupkU, t / 

I .With diver* notooTed fans, whose wind did seem 
* To glow the delloate checks which they did cool, 

"' v " And what they undid, did." ' 

I ’ r J i ' y ,, ' ' ' '!>$, ' I , 

Anting ft 11 into tier toilq forgot hi* present interests mid Lie a 
post glory, and/^irrondcred himself a prey to all the enervating 
influences of eastern effeminacy, Softly languishing in the arms 
of lore, he suffered tho affections ofthe soldiery, and all the 
other. advantages which He had acquired by a life of toil, and 
danger to pass from him. The machinations of hie rivals (for 
Octavius already aspired to the supremo power) were suffered to 
go ^ unchecked, and he only awoke, from hie inglorious saseio 
findhimself gliding to min. Theebattle of Actium decided the 
fall of, the empire, and left him at the meroy of the conqueror. 
A few hioro vain attempts and he found himself deserted and 
betrayed by all. Cleopatra had shut herself up with her treasure 
in a strong tower, which appears to shave been intended for a 
toyal sepulchre, and caused a report to bo spread that she had 


‘ feoeivad W 'the midst , T ^ 

• which she knew so Well how to assume,' , w 

short arid ojh l, hut 
to tsks,;llBr to; fcfcune, to form 
This was an |ndlg4ty v f^eh her pw>j»4 dfg$$ 
brook#. ’/finding JaAw ' ad-fwro^fe ; ' 
the cold and petitto general, She . tost 
Applying on asp' tocher b^ast, the^ubtie^i* 
was soon diffused through her vetoty m | tk* ^ w « 
lived, vain, fickle, ambitious, and* deceitful, , ^jfb* 
were sent to seize her found her on * goldened* 
royal robes, and one of her female sUyesdead 
dying at her feet She woe buried with,grs#^pomp’i|U^k^iw 
with Antony. They had lived together to infatoutioto 
was but fitting that in death they should Wt he ito 
Cleopatra's abilities were, after all, purely ':femtoto&*'^flp 
had all the vices and follies of a woman', without 
talents of » great ruler. Her political ends were..^nh(?omi^f^ 
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put horsolf todoath. It came to tho ears of Antony, No less 
urihappy iu ius love than his ambition, : .ho resolved to follow 
her example, and called upon his freed wan to run him through 
tlm body. ’ The faithful follower* to avoid the dreadful task, 
turned his weapon against himself, and inflicted a mortal wound. 
^Antony snatched the sword ftoip tke wound, and plunged it 
into his own breast. While wtitering in his blood, and writhing 
in the agonies of to**htvtb* news was Ifrought him that 
Cleopatra still lived, So Mtcred hut a request thajt he might 
be carried into her tqwer> * thlt ho might ggse once ; m#re upon 
the matchless form of the syrpn who had lweA$toi;tp doom, 
.no last Interview bcftwifai to hate 

bosh affecting hi^thi , Cleopatra her 

, hair’ in of despair, atowtog her! to loilow ’ 

-sud Mtony> ^femomc^a : 




by perfidy and cruelty. Those who Iqyedvh^j 
Caesar escaped from her toils by a strong., Cjffort^ 
less resolute, less energetic, and more wav&$^^| 
qfsfolly to the dregs, and paid ihe^feit js|\jqhjgp 
arid an untimely end. The whole .atory' to '^1.^ 
e arutoto us, in these more 
picture 'Of the fearffil morhl \h* § 

ere the Sun of ©ighteoueuess.. 

Clahde Lorraine, the prince ;0f-. 

*un and sk^ wood 

queen, w^ 

the went' forth to tome#. ' t 

had descended h 


* Li i' 3 A 
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& Jfc K § T A L L ABBEY # (YORKSHIRE*) 


r belonged to the &&& of Behedictipe ntonk% 
i itt iX0 by Memy do I*oy, atfdrman knight, 
l Mb’ to* inotwof those picturesque situations 
lu fbotp «ud diversified scenes of 
MSto w £#&*»" seem re hate had a keen eye fi>r the 
“ to well to a keen appreciation of creature comforts, for 

i eptoto trttf^theyknpw the flavour of good wine, and 
iprmtetHfcy upon the merits of a cook os men having au- 
.IpJ* BUoh toflttori, But; eschewing all scandal and gossip, 
W’tiwtoefefeid Mw» have, with all their faults, deserved 
M trf ftoftf country in having kept alive the lovo of art, and 
heqtoathed to later generations legacies so rich in beauty 
#fedse full of historic reminiscences as the thousand hoary ruins 
?^rt are wutterod flyer the length and breadth of the tTnitod King- 
4tom 1 Eight may the turf iftst upon their bones ’ They 4 did well, 


and others may perhaps have penetrated to toe shady beauties of 
u sweet Innisfallen/' which no visitor ever Joft without^heartily • 
echoing the sehtfcnent of the departed poet*** 4 * 

* Bow fMr thou art let other* tell, 14 « 

To &d how fair shall long be mine r 

These abbeys too have still anothef elaitn upon our interest. 
Throughout the British islands they were foVmany a year the 
only refuge of tho conquered and oppressed race. Once within 
the oonvent gate, the cowl and the monastic vows removed the 
1 stain of Salon blood and stay e4 the violence of the Norman Soldier. 
Oh, how many weary hearts, pining for loss of homo and kin- 
dred, mourning over a brother's 6 r a father's murder, or a sister's 
# unrevenged insult, sought peace, which the world could not give, 
within thoso grey old wallsd 



kikkstatt Awm, reiow a p1i>ting hi turn^u 


when wearied with the ” toils and fardels" of lift, to Choose a 
Spfcftt blasted in sub and soil and station, in w Inch to end their 
Wfefcftvto to peace and obscurity Can we blame them, if when 
Mfjpmted with the hideous morel aspect of the dark ages they 
’ttotaed p*r* AtojBy to nature evet be autiful rfhd ever new, fad 
totob to# Wto^enght around their peaceful abode should remind 
^ “iwfc Or deformity of the crimes and folios ofl 

iHtbout ? Be this as it may, this much is cer- 
fthafc seldom 14 an abbey found Where «the eve of an artist 
loUhre p dwell upon the surrounding scenery. It is 
* to* bite toatances in support of our position. Many of 
“ “fh*** 4toW««Va»dMreptu# upon the vuined walls 
flfctofc* bhd dotthtp# some by me Wight; fewer 
t let w dsdpe the number is increasing) have wait 
trough the fefsi Ohurohes in the atoluded Valley of 

^ t * 

} Mriy th? lake Whose #oomy shore, 1 

fl^iwku^erwarWsioarr + ** t 


Whnt Nature had beautified, Religion t) >k jobS< scion of, and 
samtillcd and gathered into hot qunt resting pbicee tin down- 
tioudcnand the conquered Tho form in v huh the hohent and 
highest aspirations of our nature manifest d themselves in thoso 
da k and troublous days were doubtlc 8b wanting m ti uili and 
light, but they acre not on that account loss beneficial , and t^s 
must all confess weu wonderfully adapted to the wants of tho* 
times # 

When the need of these asylums a as gone, m England at least 
they tell and perished, Homy VIII svept them all aw*ay, and 
Kirkstall Abbey anongst the net, but there is enough Of archi- 
tectural beauty and historic interest still lingering Wound every 
one of them to well repay a visit • 

Our engraving is taken from one of tumor's best painting 
Of the aTtigt or his stylo wo shall here say nothing, as We hope 
shortly to present our readers with a portrait e$ him} 
memoir is in preparation which will embrace all that can be top 
Of his career and excellence in hi* profession* « 1 






y; : y, ■ H %p K'OD 3f^;A M,IC 0 5 •',*. ' '." , 

% THE AftfLi&TIOX OF WATER Vlte’X Pttm HOVfelt .OF 
k ' I !' ( MACHINES. ' ' . ’ ’ * 

TAteterfa JfytfMdi/ncmics 6a« been mod by many good authors 
A# oynonymouT with (he farm, hydraulics. There is, howover, 
n Very ivmrideratoto difforoiv c between them j and it ia advisable, 
Itk tbe present advanced state of science, to render that difference 
Subservient to the useful purpose of classification. Tho tern 
hydraulics, in its original and strict ^nooning, signifies the theory 
and practice of tho motion of water through pipes.; and is gene- 
rally applied to tho art pf raising water by mechanical means. 
Tho term hydrodynamics, on thoa other hand, strictly signifies 
irakr*pow(sr, and is generally and properly applied to the theory 
and practice of tho motion of wetter when wed as a prime nwver of 
' ■machinery. Willi tho use of tbq Utter term in its proper mean- 
ing and application the ancients appear to have been unac- 
quainted , and, in fact, tho science itself is Utmost entirely of 
modem origin. Tho machines in which water is employed as a 
prime mover, may he divided into two great classes : fret, those 
in which tho water acts only by its weight in producing an 
alternate vertical motion, or a continued rotary motion ; and 
second, those in which the water acts both by its weight 
imd its impulse, or produces a continued rotary motion in a 
wheel. * 

In the first class of machines are Fit* 1 . 

Included thtync in which water is r 
balanced ov0 a marling barm by ft 

weight to be raised, or a mas3 of any < 

kind to bo*put in motion. Thus, /y 

.in fig, l, a bucket is made to descend 
by the weight of water it contains,' 
and to ascend by a counter-weight l f 
when emptied. The length of tho / yj 

dcHOflut, and, of course, the height /A A , fcp 

to w hich a given weight -may bo v i J V> |T 

raised, will correspond to tho height of the rasmvoir which 
supplies tho bucM with water above the level to which 
it descends and in emptied of iifl contents. Tim counter- weight 
Auy he attached to a pump-rod, and tho three employed to raise 
the pump will then replace tho weight to be raised by ttio weight 
of the water in tho bucket. A machine similar to this was 
remit ivod by Ifr. fjurgoaut, flf Whitehaven, in lfiOl, and was 
h reeled at Jr ton Hull. 

Fig. 2. Again, %. 0 represents a similar 

apparatus, with double action. In 
I this machine, while ono i easel is 
TlB another is being filled, 

.JA so that both tho ascent and descent 
j of the buckets are rontierod avail- 
I i\>Jo for tho production . of motion. 
The alternate motion of tho work- 
ing baam, in this apparatus, may be employed directly in the 
working of pumps frr the raising of water to an elevated lqvcl, 
or in the production of a prime mover fo? tho operations of a 
'manufactory, a mill, &v„ 

, Tho , simplest form of apparatus of F 4’ 3*‘ 

the preceding description ia repr- 
Oontcd in . fig. 8, where tho water falls 
olkrnaM y into out) of two reimport- -- 

incuts into iwhioh Ihw moveable rescr* / 

ton* or bucket U divided. u 
The Apparatus exhibited in figs. 1 Y' ^ 
and \.,may Vo transformed into tnoro \ 

convenient machines by lengthening v , . I 

the side's ortho bucket to the height of 

the fall, nr the difference between the upper and lower levels, 
,rci\d<mug thorn fined, and the bottom moveable, bo as to move 
Up and down in tdo interior like a piston in a cylinder, 
Ato*;hioca of this deuoription are not well adopted for low/alla 
of water. ■ , ' ‘ ■ *.,% 

> • oTho construction of %c>\U?+pwmm engines, in whlck water 


■ jmdss^W ' h ' 'piston Instead ;of ; . _ 

The single waters pressure engine & • ' *4|3 l ;ig«‘’*4>' / 

,f!lg. 4. . where h'pUofi wmdbaiga- W . k t 

f the Action 0 a , ■■ ■ M 

Urio? iboe ,£r alioiately t , n 

prbssurd of ‘A .osflttJnn&t / 

Whch^Ss large pbrtoU' ' 
top of' its course^’' it : fo'r.tt* . 

primitive position' %y-ia voountet ‘ 

whilst tho water whicdx Jfi^MSio oytitMieiiV 
or put the ^«ton in tuc^bnv 
into 'tlio lower reservoir ‘ ' 

The construction of 0 the dottle sraferi? 

- - pressure engme renders the counter , , 

p— ^ imneccssary. The aotiOa of tho BUbaidibry , 
f II & pistons put alternately the upper and lo3^e^‘ v 

B—Jpi faces of tho largo ptstqn -i 
Jit cation, with tho column 

|| is cormectod with the j^ppor laser vpir. . 1 

® By placing tho cyBuder, 

this machine-- a plan adopted for facility of 
there is a loss on tho height of the fall ,AqurtAl<ia?t ii»‘ the 
length of the c ylinder. ‘ But such machines are only eSRjdoyod in 
cases where the fall of the water is wy ooafiidarabhs, aud-wheie 
this loss is, consequently, of small importance, The firat idea of 
the water- pressure engine appears to be dan to lleliW* who pro- 
posed it in 17U9, About ton years afterwards ft was tot put in 
operation in the mines of Sohomnite, In Hungary. After a 
period of other thirty years, ftoiohembabh, A c#l«blv,faci engineer, 
erected and employed cfeven ouginca of this dcscriptlon in the 
raising of water* from the salt- min fit) of Bavojla, in the Tyrolese 
Alps. One of them, that of II bang, rgisod the water at/a single 
jet to tho height of 1,11m feet. In 1831, hmuU% a French* 
engineer and director of the minus of lWlkouau and Hnblgoat; 
in Brittany, executed, on tho same principle, the largoat and 
tho finest bjnlraulic machine in Franco. For the details 
and the description of this machine, the reader is t qftrttd to 
tho authors own account, iu tlio Atm(U$B des Afw#g f torn, viihr 
183d. 

The machine called Neria, described * Fig. ft* - 
under tho head pf hydraulics, being Jn~ /V , 

verted as to the operation of the* water, SSlL. 
will becoino a hydrodyijamipal machine, ^ 
as represented ip fig, 5, where an endless 
chain, furnished with buckets, revolves 
on two drums placed vertically # abovu I A 

each other, and eommunfegtea motion 
from cither for any required purpose. . A 

Tho loos of pow«r , arising fruig fitetion Jfl p ‘ ' 
mid the rigidity of the chain ia teo great . ^P| 4 

to admit of the useful applipatieu of this , Ja i.i 

kind of umehhie, except in very pe^qlinr * vf i 

situdtiohs. * . ^ * 

,Thc inclined noria, furnished with ■ \ 

float-boards, and moving in a close ^ 

mill* course, has also boon proposed as a . 
means of obtaining the application of , 1 Y ' 

.water-power j but this arrangement, baa (tilth# inoonveniouiiqs of 
ll V? preceding igachine, without^, iacrettsing. <my q£ ’ jt« #4- 
Tttatagcs. , j h£«" 

, «*. 6. In woonA ■ ■ 

* 4 I f * ' chiefly .(rf. - 

J \\b=== hL~ ' tllere «•* MTeral - ' 1 

prooeefl to dorado in 






watOT 

or im contracted, acocading to' ''the- ^jbt. , 

quantity of water whlob te **^70' 



; .? tha >li«|t'v ” a Atom ihsit little or no water Al&i,.#'ihsfy;>:^ /‘ 

: - ,^pg - ^-' of an undershot ; " a*© constructed -without shrouding '■ TO- useful effect of suclx : 
Wki<^ whhel #34*3$ V <mfy aboat fott*4entha of the velocity of machine is experimentally found to yM$ (Voi^ Jhroei^fths *to 

^t^^9tiRtonuo^' ,©V^;ih©n' th&uatiful effect is only About thrce-foifrths of that due to the height of the fell# They , 

whichfe dne to the height of thgfejfl. The may he mado to act with very different yclooitfos without 
$k It* hbkfc la m u^^dio^Wnonfised In a jnjllcoufe© which* exactly producing a useful effect differing sensibly from the maxi- 

‘tfrim, ■•'ftad; iff a dapth sufficient to -prevent the stream of . mum, They are chiefly advantageous ‘ fi>r julls varying m 

waterfcom^ ^#thout producing the greatest ?■■ height froffi 5 feet to 6 feet; for larger fells they are %o , 

|W« jjtyJiilBk/tfc* \‘ • v* ; r\ heavy, bocauso their radius must be at leqst fquol to tlie he%lit , 

^Tho fe^ty yi^h wbif h an undershotwheol enn be constructed of the fall. ' * 

on e low fell of water, and the small’ expense required for con* The most common and moat valuabfc spocios of water- wheel is 
striiction and; repair, have induced some engineers of ^modern that denominated the overs&ot taAw/,' which in," its simplest form * 

times toendeavourfoifnprov|5 this Species of machine. Accord* is but the; Tertian wheel inverted ; that is,hftfteg the water dis- • * 

tttgly, M, Poncelet, in 18525, presented to the Institute of Prance charged into its buckets at the top, instead of Wing loaded with 


a memoir ponjoemfng on improvement in the construction of 
iindcrslusfc wheels, which nearly doubles their useful effect. This 
, ^aehiiwf* which if represented jn fig. 7, is composed of a wheel 
'■^With circular float>bo ards, and a shrouding, like that of overshot- # 
whsoW to prevent the escape ’of the water by their sides. The 
reservoir Or trough which contains the head of water, and the 
ehsnhhl or mill-course, are also constructed so. that the vein or 
etreidn of water which issues from the aporture in the slulpo 
shall strike the’fioat-boards as near as possible to the place of the 
v&m wniraflta, Otapoint where the contraction of the jot takes 
place# This Species of wheol is particularly useful in low falls of 
about five foot and under. The form 
of the curve, adapted to any particular 
fall and eifte of whopl, is easily deter- 
mined by drawing a perpendicular 
from the surface of the water in tho 
mill-course at the point whore it is to 
meet the outer circumference of the 
wheel,, and from tju) point where this 
perpendicular meets the inner circum-’ 
forenc© of tho ring of shrouding, do- 
. scribing art arc of a eirelo between both circumferences, with 
radius equal to its distance from the surface of the water, this 
will give tho form and direction of the curvo for each float-board 
• rowdd the wheel. 

w Tho next species of water- wheel a are those c sliul bvcaU'U'hcch, 
in which the water is discharged at, or nearly opposite the ex- 



it at tho bottom. By this ffieans, tho water acts by its weight 
during nearly the whole height or descent of tho feU. Jn 4 th*v 
ordinary construction of overshot wheels, tho buckets are made 
of the form represented in fig. 10; being n series of float- boards 
bent at one -thinly of thcir«rndinl distance between the inner and 
outer circumferences of the shrouding, at an anglo varying from 
110 dog. to 118 deg., according aa the wheels vary from 13 feet 
to 10 feet in diameter. The shrouding, 
which con* iM * of three rings of wood 
or metal, two flat, one being placed 
on each side of the series of flout* 
boards, and one circular behind thorn, 
thus forming them into actual buckets, 
may bo dispensed with, if there be 
abundance of water and a low fall; 
provided also tho miU-cflRt'e be circu- 
lar and as eoutmelod^as portable. When 
there is little water and a high fall, 
then the use of buckets becomes indispensable. The useful effect 
of these machines may bo generally estimated at four-fifths of 
that due to tlie head of water. 

Besides friction, it is evident that there is a considerable loss Of 
water from the buckets after they reach the position of the hori- 
zontal diameter of the wheel ; and these causes alone will suffi- 
ciently account for tho loss of one-fifth of tho useful effect of the 
moving power. According to this estimate, it will be found that 
a reservoir which discharges 1,200 cubic feet of water per minute, 


Fig. 10. 




tremlty of their horizontal dian^ptorH ; and the mill -course is con- 
structed in the circular form adapted to the size of tlie quadrant 
or are of the wheel, # which moves in it by joint effect of tho 
impulse and tho weight of the water on the float-boards. In tho 
’ contraction of breast- wheels, the water is allowed ns little play ns 
possible, 0a that its weight may have its duo effect in that part of 
the ftll which is abstracted from ^ie whole height, in order to 
Figv'3. form the circular mill-course. Ex- 

‘ . periment has proved that tho uso- 

' J3j ik^Ln ful effect of such machines varies 
’ fr° m four- tenths to five-ninths of that 

due to the whole, height of tho fall, 
vflBap JL nfid that it increases ir^ proportion aa 

!! discharge °f tbo wator is taken 

nearer tho level of the reservoir; Fig. 8 
‘ represents tho breast- wheel, where the 

water is , discharged from an aperture in tho sluice exactly 
App twite the horizontal diameter of the wheol. 

■ ctek’Wher© the breast-wheel receives tho discharge of water 
#bit- ; hoqid0 « i>ig. 6# • 

'.■UMfeKWdof 

i*ig , and by making, them of mjuih a fortuW 

to w^vrater %m * tog fcs possible > before* they rsaofc the 
vertical posit imr; or by making tho ©fretiW miS-owim «f such 


on an ovorahot water-wheel, with a fall Iff 30 feet, produce#* a 
useful effect equivalent to that of a Boulton and Watt steam- 
engine of 51 horse-power. Of course, the useful effect of any 
other overshot water-wheel, where tlie discharge per minute and 
the height of tho fall are given, may bo calculated from tins re- 
sult by tho rule of compound proportion, 

Models of two overshot water-wheels, each of 140 ! ior$o«power, 
40 feet in diameter, and 1*2 feet in breast, were exhibited % the 
Oiyatal Palace, by the Devonshire Great Consolidated Company ; 
and are * now deposited in tho Museum of. Fraction] Geology, 
These wheels pump tho water from the mines of the company 
near Tavistock in the county of Devon, and arc supplied by water 
brought from the river Tamar at tho distance of two miles. The 
one works a sot of pumps which discharges GO gallon© of water 
p«* stroke from a depth of 6i)0 feet, and the other 98 gallons per 
stroke from a depth of 360 feet. 

Horizontal water-wheels, with vertical axes, have' also been ' 
employed as a means of transmitting water-power to machinery 
for useful .purposes, especially on very limited falls ; but they 
have been found generally to produce a useful effect which was 
only one -third of that due to the moving power. To machines of 
this description, differing from each other very* twnsider ably in 
the details, of their construction, tlm French have given the 
general natiic ot'Turbine; bat they are all constructed -with a 
vertical axis, and float-bogtds, sometimes plane, but usually 
curved, which are put in motion by the action of a fluid .veimor 
Stream, which enters info their interior, and fa discharged 
At their exterior eiroumforenco, or conversely/ /The Useftif 
effect of turbines was raised b$ M. Burdin, from one-third 
to about throe-fourths of that due to ftie moving pownr, by 
Adopting if construction proposed by .M; Botda, and mpr esentbd ' 
in flg« \l f iu vertical and horizontal section. ' ' ^ 

{Continued m pope 298 .), . ’’ •’ 
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CURIOUS CUP IXiNIBCLO, PRESERVED IX Uti* BRITISH MH.S4UM. 


The ramatkabfo oup, of wlncli wo give on engraving, b traced ■ lowed by B»«io Bnldem. ngoldsmith of Floasnce, who, 4ecord- 
ta the fifteenth century. Its substance is silver ; the base, tl.e mg to trnn, employed the eminent artist Sandro Botticelli, to 

upper border of tliis cup, th« lower. border of the lid. the flower, 

! and the attouette which surmounts it, are gilded. Its ^ 

total Height is about three feet. The figures with^ 
whfch it ia adorned, appear to bo entirely fanciful. 

Vor a long time it was the property of the noble 
family of Van Bekeihout, Who made a present of it to 
the aoidx>tor Calotiia, who executed the statue of John 
a Von Eyck which i*in the Academy of Arts at Bruges. 

The widow of this artist sold it to a gentleman, Mr. 

Henry Farror, win afterwards disused of it to the 
British^ ufteum for the sum ol <£«b30. 

The manner of its execution is worthy of particular 
notice. In the fifteenth contury, and even long be- 
fore, it was the practice to decorate Vhc church and 
other plate with works in radio, which were designs 
hatched with a steel point 
in gold or silver, then 
engraved with the burin, 
and run in while hot, 
with a composition called 
n\tU &~- nn Italian term, 
derived from the Latin 
uigellmty from the com- 
pound of silver, load, 

1 copper, sulpNk, nn d bo- 
rax, which was easily 
. fusible, being of a black 
colour. The superfluous 
part of this niello which 
remained above the sur- 
face of the plate was then 
rubbed off with scrapers, . 
and cleaned away w ith 
pumice - stone, leaving 
the engraved design on 
tho opiate, witli all tbe 
effect of print. 

Remarkable iim this pro- 
cess was, there arose out 
of it another, incalcula- 
bly move so. Jt became « 
practice for artists, >vho 
wished to preserve their 
designs, to take impres- 
sions of their plates with 
earth, over which liquid 
sulphur was poured, and 
from which, when cold, 
the earth was removed. 

But, Muso Finiguorra, a 
goldsmith find sculptor 
of Florence, und n pupil 1 
of the celebrated Ma- 
saccio, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, 

4 carried the process still 
further, for with a mix- 
ture of soot gnd oil ho 
filled the cavities of the 
engraving ho had made., 

, OB a preparation for niello, 
and by pressing damp pa- 
per upon it with a roller, 
obtained impression s on 
the paper, having os Yas- 
sari says, “Vonivatfo 
come designate di pann*” 

— all tho appearance of 
drawings done with a 
pen. Fiuiguorra w&* Idl- 


dcsign Stit him. t 

The aits arc generally to ha traced to a humble 
,, and in tlieao^works in niello often discovering 
we recognise the cradle of that of en- 
coppcr, to which engraving on steel has 
Jlast few years suefceded. In the earliest 
is kind, tho lin$# produced were com- 
paratively rude and immqpnin$, olid had nothing more 
to recommend them than their merely representing a 
particular sort of markings, or slight hatchings with a 
pen, without any apparent dogroc of execution or ex- 
pression. Jtwns not long, ^owovor, before this inci- 
piont art, became indebted to tho elegant etchings ot 
the great masters in painting, as well unto their draw - 
mgs in pen and ink. It acquired accuracy and taste from 
tb o drawings of Raftaolle, 

M ichael An g do, and 
I .ennardo da Vinci, which 
eonnoijpeurs of our owh 
time have seen and 
admired. Some of Ihoso 
by Da Vinci were 
hatched in a square and 
dolienlo uianner, with 
n white fluid on darlc- 
colourcd paper ; while 
thoM! of Michael An- 
gelo ^nd Baffin He in- ■ ' 
dim d more to the lo- 
zenge, in black or brown 
ink. They even ear- 
ned this stylo of hatch- 
ing v\ ith the pencil into 
their pictures, soma t>f 
wliieh adorn tho Vati- t 
can, and into the famous 
cartoon-'., which are the ’ 
jglory of our own pic- 
t hi c gallery at Hampton 
Court.', and by the per- 
severing application of 
the graver, the art has 
been advancing 16 the 
present period. 

When compared with • 
painting, it nppoafs but 
of recent invention, 
beinp coeval only with 
the * art of printing. 
Like it, it possesses the 
power of multiplying 
indefinitely, tho produc- 
tions of talent and ge- 
nius, and in on o respect 
iU power is greater, for 
the lan£tiug$ of en- 
graving |s , universally 
known. It is for us to 
rejoice in the immense 
^power tHat .it now pos- 
sesses^ end to avoid the, 
enor ported out by. 
'Istfd when ho 

Said u Wc are to$ prone 
to pass thoso ladders, 
by which tho arts are 
reared, and generally 
to*reflwt all the morit 
to the lost new per- 
former. 0 





Tim exfcmordmaiy work is a very successful imitation of Some 
of those whichappeared at th£ revival of art;in the middle ages 
It waa tot exhibited at one of the Expositions at Paris, in 1849, 


and since, in 1850 and 1851, at the Palais Royal* On the tot 
occasion it>was not as much noticed os it has since been* The 
central jury appears tZ have fully appreciated its merits. Their 

, 
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report may furnish some idea of thq labour and difficulty 
attendant on its execution. It has been made after models of 
M. Json Feuchhge and under his direction, in chased silver, to 
the absolute exclusion of costing or any other of tho processes 
heretofore usually otnploycd. Tho silver has been moulded like 
day or plaster, and tho success of the attempt has boon trium- 
phant No figures in high rcli6T could bo executed with greater 
boldness, and, at the same time, with greater- chastencas. The 
whole group is composed of not loss than forty separate pieces. 
Each of those was moulded separately, but of course from time 
to time compared and mluceif into harmony and keeping with 
tho others ; and in this lay tho great difficulty of tho work. All 
the fingers are hollow, but .cash band is composed of ten or 
twelve pieces* In labour requiring such delicacy and minute* 
ness, of course a great deal in tho cha£ng depends on a careful 
• preparation of tho metal by the goldsmith. The group is in- 
tended as an ornamental centre piece for a dinner-table. It 
represents tho terrestrial globo girt round by the zodiacal band, 
and surmounted, by figures of Ceres, Bacchus, and Yenus. 
Ceres carries a sheaf of com on her shoulder, and holds some 
heads of ripo poppies in her right hand, Bacchus carrios tho 
Thyrsus In his right hand, and a goblet in his left. Love is 
perched on the left shoulder of Venus, and her right hand is 
playing With the apple awarded her by Tons. Around tho globe 
fly four little genii ■ one carrios a lyre?, another two torches, 
another tho horn of plenty, and tho fourth a bow and arrow*. 
The earth is supported by four Titans, two male and two female 
torsos, each ending in the tail of a reptile. These rest on piles of 
rocks representing chaos, and personify the vices and disorders 
which reign in the world. The genii arc figurative of the evils 
of war and the blessings of peace; and tho throe figures on the 
top symbolise tho higher active principles of nature, pleasure, 
beauty, and utility. 

Th« border of fruits and fields around the pedestal is executed 
with surprising delicacy, and would have done credit to Benvenuto 
Collin i. 

8 II A l) O W 8. 

Oownsn, when describing his “’Winter Morning Wall*,' 1 and 
alluding to the sun, points out an effect which many of our 
readers have verified •- - 

- “ Ilia slanting ray * 

Slides Ineffectual down the snowy vale. 

And tinging nil with his own ro?y hue, 

From every herb aud many a spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 

Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 

In spite of gravity Sind sqge robin rk, 

That 1 myself tun but a fleeting shade, 

' Provokes me to a sruilc. >Vd)i eye nakauce 

, l view tho musculor-proportioncd limbs 

Transformed to u loan shank, Tho shape less bur, 

Ah they designed to mock me, at ruy side 
Take step for stop : and as f now approach 
Tho cottage, walk along the plastered wall. 

Preposterous sight! the legs without the man.' 1 

Tho present paper is intended lo follow one on tho “ Ele- 
ments of Uonlgn,” and another ou “ Jiirspcutivo/* Bhadows 
being regarded in connexion with them both, 

To Bhow forcibly to tho reader tho power of shading in giving 
form to objects, lot ua make three circles iu a row (fig. 1), and 
underneath them, three others of tho same size. The intro- 
duction of shadows will now. produce a startling effect. The 
first of the lower row becomes, by a little shading, a rtnmM 
concavity ; the second a circular indentation, with a flat bottom ; 
the third a round hall. ‘When these are compared with their 
1 outlines ^bove, tflo power of shadow will not fail to bo appro- 
elated. - * Y ' 

Bhadows are formed hf an opaqde body placed in the direction 
of a luminous ray. It may be said that the rays of light which 
emanate from the aun are jarallel to one another, tlie sun being 
bo far distant that it is impossible to appreciate their actual eou- 
. varg ono<\ . •, * 

j ’ ' JiL. , , * 


As to the artificial light of a lamp, the toys bci^|f>©ty shott, 
their convergence is very sensible. It follows from hence- that 

Fig. 1. 



tho light of tho Run changes very little ’the form of objects, 
whilst, on the contrary, artificial light sometimes produces 
strange forms. 

When the sum is in the horizon, the shadows are almost inch *h- ; 
nitcly extended. As it rises the shadows diminish in length, 
until, when it has reached 45°, tho half of a right angle, the 
length of the shadows is equal to the light of the object which 
projects them. 

Artificial light follows the same law as that just pointed out, 
with this difference — that the shadows increase as the light 
approaches the opaque body, and assume a comriM form, the 
apex of the cone touching tho luminofts point. 

After these explanations, tho following rule is easily deduced . 
That the slmdows of straight lines parallel to oT.c*k other, and the 
perspective appearances of these shadows, meet in the same acci- 
dental point?. 

‘We v ill now give the sululhm of three most useful problems — 
when the lieht is in the plane of tho picture, win n it is behind il, 
and when it is in front of it . — 

Suppose the £ini 
in the plain* of the 
picture (fig. 11) : n i 
is the direction of 
one of Ha rays : to 
find the shadow pro- 
duced by tho opaque 
body k orf a hori- 
zontal jdano. Tho 
rays being parallel to 
one another through 
the points o h, ‘draw 
0 ~ r ti A geometrical parallels 

to the my l t, prolonging a n as far as tlie intersection of tho ray , 
o c. From v draw the linos v c,* v b, v h, u e, rc will bo the 
shad >w produced. ° 

Thbn, when tho Fig. a. 

sun ia in tho piano 
of tho picture, tho 
direction of tho 
shadow of a vor- 
tical line on q 
homoeft 1 ground 
is a Jjne parallel to 
tho horizon, and 
tlie ray. passing 
through Iho ex- 
tremity of this ver- 
tical line determines the length of Om shaddw. ' ; 

The sun being behind the picturoJfig.S), the direction at the 
shadow of a vortical line has, as its vanishing point, the foot of 
the porpcndicular, let fall froih the Centre of the sun ibn'tJjj# 
horizontal line; and the luminous my issuing fromthe mm 
centre, and pasting through the extremity: vcvtiosl 

determines the length of the»ha4ow. ■ " -U 
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the operation. is to ’he 
reversed (fig. 4). 

form and di- 
rection Of shadows, 
produced by the sun 
may also ho shown in 
the following way 
Find the angle of tho 
sun's elevation, and 
draw parallels in that 
direction from all the 
points that determine 
the iotq$i of the dark 
side of iho body. 

The proboas is^ll na- 
rrated by fig. 6. Hot a and n he any tw f o figures on wish h 
tho light fulls parallel to the plane of the porspcrFvo, and in llu* 
direction of tho Unas » and 9 draw the lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Fty. 5. . 



*\\\ 
v\ !V \ 



parallel to the horizon, and meeting the line* s in 1 an< L 2, itnd 
tho linoa s in fl and 4 ;* join 1 2 find 4, and the four- sided spaces 
i) and r. are. tho shadows required. 

When light fulls at. an angle, it mote difficult to determine 
the shadow. If it. full forward, it enlarges* if ba'hward, if 
diminishes ; but the Viuiialnng pmnl at which «lu* light eomtv, 
into tho picture or goes out of it at the book maybe found by 
sotting off the tangents of the angh^, » 

F ig-. g. 


Tho gtmoralfytineipltiaon which artificial light oasts Shadow ft 
may ho found from fig. fl. a is the candle, n the 1 shadotv of the 
table, X> and ’» tho shadow on tho floor and vail by tho object o, 
tho shadow of an object projecting from tho same wall, n 
the shadow of an object projecting dvfhn opposite wall, and 
K and 1 are shadows of objects projecting, downwards from tho 
roof or ceiling. 

Bui while direct U^fht com 0 ® fr^m»a luminous Or shining body, 
whether natural or artificial, there is What is called retried' 
light, or that which first falls on tho surface of some body* w huh t 
Is not luminous, wifi is then thrown back from that on other 
bodies* . -Now, here some important differences a.v to he observed. 
Asfiiieetfnatuvat llgfet proceeds in straight linos parallel to each 
other, fend Hg^t loom an artificial source proooeds in rays that 


diverge of spread, so the light which is reflected leaves the , 
surface of the reflecting body at the same angle at which it Mis , 
upon it. Homo tho principle, tho angfo of reaction- is equal to 
tho angle of incidence, ' rt : 

Accordingly, shadows produced by natural light fall all in thp ' 
s apio direction ; hut when tho light Carnes from a small paintj, ’ 
such as tho flame of a lamp or cahdlc, the shadows mil all around 
it, while they are si ill on those aides pf objects which ate oppo- 
site to the light. , 

When the illuminating body is less than that which causes 
the shadowy the shadow Increases ^n breadth as it is further from 
tin; body, and also a# its body is nearer , to the light. When the 1 
luminous body is larger, the shadow diminishes ; and when tUb 1 
bodies are at very great distances from each other, the shadow 
continues for some space Nearly of tho same breadth. 

The form of the shadow di 'ponds on tho position of the surface 
whereon it falls, and also on that of the body which gives the 
light. If U 10 surface on .which the shadow falls ho pat-all el to 
tho body that throwa*iho shadow, tho shadow will ho similar to 
that body. If tho body stand perpendicular on level ground, 
the length of tin; shadow will he to tho height of tho object 
which 1 brows if, ns radius to tho co-tangent of tho elevation of 
the luminous body above the horizon ; and if the ground on 
which fbe shadiw foil-* be sloping, tho shadow will ho lengthened 
w hen the s-lope is downward from the object, ond shortened when 
tho #b*po is upward. The proportion may, therefore, he romom* 
bored by tho following rule : tho whole length of tho shadow will 
ho aa the 1 o-tangont of tho angle width tho light makes with the 
Ruifjut on which the shadow fulls. 

Another fact iy also observable ; no hesitation w ould ordinarily 
bo fob in making tho remark, “I see tho sun shining on that 
house, a* chuiily as possible,” and yet it would not bo eorroot. 
Mot a tingle my can ho ae<n which passes from the sun to the 
house, and. ay no my* c^u bo seen by the spectator but those 
v,‘lii(li enter his eyes, it is the rays which arc reflected by tin* 
house to him, and not these which proceed from the sun to tho 
huic-e that me .id ually visible. It may be asked, indeed, “Why, 
then, d«>es one side of the house appear to bo in sunshine and 
the other in th<* *hadc : For if 1 cannot sec the sun’s rays upon 
it, the whole of the house .should appear in shadow,” 

lhil tin answer is easy. That side of the house on which the * 
sun shine* reflects inmo vivid and luminous rays than tho side 
whii h is in shadow, for the latter it» illuminated only by rays 
reflected upon it by other objects ; these rays are, therefore, in: ire 
u'/iidrd bofoie the) reach tl?e eigbt^and as light is mom or loss 
ab^ubed by the bodies it falls on, ovoiy time a ray is reflected 
iti intensity is diminished. 

There is ct ill a kind of shadow of which wo l ave not spoken, 
ft b that which is styled by artiste accidental. An accidental 
shadow in a picture id one tho cause of which is invisible, as 
that of clouds when they liy over a landscape, or Jho shadow* of a’ 
tree or a building when not ipc.ludtul in the picture. This kind 
of shadow b of great value on many occasions, as giving dis- 
tinctiveness and force to a pic.tu.re which would otherwise look 
fiat and tame. 


Ill OX r It 11 -v (: *S* GOLD. 

Avatuta possesses at Eiaontrz, in Sl.yria, the most remarkable 
mine of iron in the world.. Thu mountain in which it is situated 
has boon worked for more than 1,000 years. It is 2,840 feet 
high, and nearly five miles in circumference at its base. It is 
literally a mountain -of iron, the greater portion of tho mass 
being ore o£ the 1 idlest quality* There is a tradition of very 
long standing amongst tho min 01 a to tho follow* ip g effect . — 
When tlio barbarians from tho ipgions north of the panube 
drove tlw; Homans from Styria, tho Genius erf tho Mountains, 
wishing to do tho new inhabitants a favour, said to thorn • “ Will 
you have Gobi for one year, Silver for twenty years, or Iron, for 
ever .*'* Tho wisp ancestors of tho Stgrtoofl, who had jtwj, begun 
to learn tho tmo relative valuo of these metals, by finding that 
Their rude Hoards were more than a match fqr all thp, woulth 
n£ the Homans, decided to accept the latter, and thus their 
descendants have irog of the finest quality to the present time. 
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Until very recently the rhinoceros was an animal but rarely 
seen iii Europe ; and cron npw but lew have more than a very 
vague knowledge of its habits and physiology. Of its general 
appearanoe our engraving may serve to convey a very good idea. 
The head is furnished with a horq, growing from the snout, and 
someti&ea three and a hojf feet long ; the upper lip, which is 
long, ends in a point, and being very pliable, serves to collect the 
animal's food and convoy if to its mouth. One of. th^most remark- 
able things in connexion with it,, however, is the astonish- 
ing thickness and fcmghncss MJftfM which hongs in 


heavy folds over Bomb parts of tho body, and possesses suflU 
oient resistive power to blunt the edge of a aahre, or flatten a 
musket-ball, , t 1 4 ' 

Instead of the long ivory teeth which Tonp the tusks of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros has, besides his born, two strong incisive 
tt'eUi ih each jaw. These incisive teeth which the elephant has 
not, are placed at a great distance fromjii^ other in the jaws of. 
tho rhinoceros. Tho end of the toil is the elephant, 

furnished with a tuft of large brisks VorP|fflljaad very solid. 
Hugo fthd seemingly unwieldy as the rhinooSISS,' he h* i the 



vfc , 

magazine op art. bos * 


foW of Turning with great swiftness, and possesses prodigious 
strength, 90 that though feeding oa herbs, and of extremely peace* 
able disposition, lie is, when roused, more than ‘a match for 
liny atbc^wfidmal. 7 

Bht though the rhinoceros is thus formidable %y nature, yet 
imagination has npt failed to Add to its terrors. lts%cont it said 
to be most exquisite, and it is affirmed that it consorts with the 
tiger., It Is reported also that when it has overturned a man or 
any other animal, it continues to lick the -flesh quite from the 
hone with its tongue, whjfcis extremely rough. Most of 
these foolish fancies have now, however, disappeared before tho 
increasing light of scientific research. 

The first rhinoceros over seen in Europe was that of which 
'Pliny speaks a* having been presented by Pompey* to the Roman 
people. According to Dion Cassius, Augustus caused another 
to ho killed fr* the circfis when celebrating his triumph over 
Cleopatra. Strabo states that he saw one at Alexandria, and has 
left a description of ijfc. All these had but one horn. In the 
reign of Dotaitian two tWo-horned rhinoceroses were brought to 
Rome, and figures of them wore engraved upon medals struck at 
tho titno. Some accounts have * come dew; to us of tho im- 
portation of Botne others under the Antoumos, Ileliogabalug, 
and Gordius IJI. But the invasions of the bnrbarians, and the 


the results of his investigation in the “ Philosophical Trausao- * 
tions." In 1818 another was exhibited in a atrolling menjgerie 
at Paris, and was cloudy examined by Cuvick That wa£ the 
last which was seen on the continent until very recently, although 
they have been in English collections for a considerable length of 
time. • 1 ' * * 

Although the rhinoceros' is now some in Europe, geologies 
researches have* placed it beyond doubt that it was at one time 
very common. Fossil remains of it have been found in the earth 
in a great number of places. They, are In fact almost as nume- 
rous as thoR of the elephant, with which they arc frequently a 
mingled and havo been round, not in the south of Europe onljq * 
but, away towards the extreme north. The first of these remains 
of which we can discover* any positive mention are those which 
wore discovered at Canterbury in 1688 by some workmen en- 
gaged in sinking a well. It was at first supposed that they , 
belonged to the hippopotamus, but Grow proved this - view to be 
erroneous. m 

In 1761 a great quantity of bones was found Some distance 
below the surface in thellartz Mountains in Germany, which from 
their appearance were supposed to have belonged to the elephant. * 
The celebrated anatomist, Michel, having gone down to examine 
them, took one of the teeth with him to Paris, and compared it 
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troubles which preceded tho downial of the empire, prevented 
any further attention from being bestowed flpon curiosities of 
this kind. 

Upon the revival of learning and tho extension of maritime 
discovery, a Hvbly desire was awakened all over Europe to see 
tho productions and animals of foreign countries. About this 
time, therefore, a rhinoceros was secured in India and forwarded 
to Emmanuel, king of Portugal, in 1513, and was by hun pre- 
sented to the rope, ifirt on the voyage to Italy the sjip was 
Wrockod And all on board perished. A very imperfect Bkctch 
of, tho specimen was sent from Lisbon to the celebrated? en- 
graver, Albert Diirer, who engraved it ^ and strange to say, 
/down to a very rceont date tins was tho* copy from which most 
Of the. representations of that animal in works on natural 
Jdffcpry were taken. • 

. ; v0jx i & 8 £ a second was captured Ana brought to England. In 
1741 tW others were exhibited in various pjrts of 
Europe. In 1741 a very young btto was placed in the menagerie 
it Versailles,* this Buffon speaks in his SuppJefnmts. It 

'di&lin 1793>',.'»ltp^ another young one was brought from 
' Sh&a, Int^de^^P^'Wnagosio at 'Vienna, but died at London 
way, dissected by Mr; Thomas* Who 


with those of a rhinoceros which was then being exhibited in that 
city. lie then proved in the most explicit manner by the samo 
j # method which has since been so successful in extending our 
knowledge of loft species in the animal kingdom, that tho romuins 
were those of a rhinoceros. 

Twenty years after this discovery, a more extraordinary one 
still was made in Siberia, which was destined to remove all 
doubt upon the subject, A fossil rhinoceros, quite perfect, even 
to its skin, was found in tho month of December, 1771, on the 
4 bftnb of tho Yiluji, a river which ruins into the Lena, in 44° of 
north latitude. Tbo skin was covered with a thick coating of 
hair, thus showing its adaptation to a cold climate; as the 
only species with which we are at tbo present day acquainted 
is found in the tropical regions, and 1ms the skin ' perfectly 
bare, it was thus dearly proved that a distinct spoeieahdd 
in past ages inhabited* tho regions bordering on ihd, poles, 
and had become extinct beyond tho memory of man*. It 14 
greatly to be regretted that the Bkkl of this indivifiital #fts 
not prqpervcd. • 1 f ;■ ■ \ ' 

Since then, various remains. have been discovered invarious 
pafts of Europe, of some of winch Ouvier in hit M Reseordies tm 
Fossils" has given descriptions more fit' less minute, ' ' 1 
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TRUikiWa FOE MANDARIX BtEBVES IN FIUVOLITE, 
:rv^:,.5tonjKMifiH. —-.Tatting coitga No, X ; stool shuttle and a 

! consists of scallop of which the edg© is formed 

: ;hya«erbspf blusters of leaves in. tatting, with wheels of tho 
/ ' hi 'the centre of e^h. Time leaves are formed of sewen 

I Xn6|W Of tatting, and five of these go round each wallop. The 
• connected with the edging* by bars of button-hole 
: stitch, done in the same tatting cotton, the buttonhole stitch 
Mag worked cm two threads.- \ row the same forms 

; the foundation, and joins the scallops together. They are 
.V'ilditfished^to the foundation at the edge of the throe first and 
throe lost lohprf Tho centre loop of the firft leaf of one scallop 
\ ■ .Should just touch the corresponding "bop of tho last leaf of the 
‘mxt , 

■(/'/''' - Fen run Scallot. — ■ On beginning Ihc first loop, 

» , leoye about -a yard of the thread, -or more, if you can nmn- 
Age a long needleful, Thread tlii* with a coarse sewing 
neodle. * 

1st loop 22 double stitches, 1 pioot, 4 double, I picot, 4- 


* /-,;>* 'h. * ' ' 

with the needle ; jqfn to tho last picot j 8! Hitd&io, 

'next; H flBtohes,' moke a pieot,*8 more, make 
Now resume the Shuttle, A jdngb cluster of 4 ls«m btdAi 


Now resume the Shuttle, A 
formed. 

1st loop of tho 2nd and $dl Si 
stitches, join to the last picot o* 
next ; 7 double, joiu to the pi 


lowing sets of leaves \ 

WthreOd ; 4 double, join t£ i$e 
Srpthe point of tbo’ : hu^'tef. ( - 


7 double, 1 pioot ; 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double. t>r»W '4£4jp 
tightly; do 4 button-hole Btitchoe on*the thread; makeapioot^ 

4 more button-hole stitches. 1 . , * ■ V-,,,' l '''\ 

2nd loop : X 4 double, join to the <^efcp<^ 4$b ' 

last loop, X twice. 7 double, join to the picot hi this pAiflf 
6th* leaf of the last set; 7, double, 1 picot, 4 double,! pfoat 
double. * , , v ■ f; ^ 

The five remaining bops- to be done like 'th0se. oil;thb Amt- 
sot. All the remaining sets Ijike the 2nd. When finished byeVy , 
6 form a handsome scalldp. When the 'lost of the seven fh v ' 
done, fasten off the needleful of thread* and break off that of 
-tho shuttle, which also secure. Each ftcallop ig thus complete 
in itself. - ' 



douhb. /Draw up the loop tightly, and with the needle do 4 
•' button-hole stitches on the thread which connects the shuttle and j 
bop* Make a picot on the^flamo thread, and do 4 more button-, 

, 'hob stitches, 1 ‘ * • j 

;i 4^d; 4?upubb Stitches; join to the last picot of the first loop* j 
'/ 4 dotibb iMfc«hofi; joi& to tho nett picot, 14 double stitches, 1 
• pioot, 4 double stitches, 1 pbot, 4 double. I)raw Up th< loop 
„ Hightiy.' .Work on* the throad^with the n*edb f as after the bat 
v . * 

O' •' Afttt towihg H up work twp button-hoi^ 

atitehoa only bn the thread- 1 ^ . 

Qeatro) : 4 douhb 'stitches, join to theslaat picoi ; 4 
jniu tfi the; next; 20 double, l picot, 4 double, 

\ ,! phot, 4 dauhl^ Biuw it up, and do 2 button-hole stitches { 

/: wmwneadieiA ' ; k . ’ v; I 

4$fe' 2nd. When' 'drawn' up, wwk 4 stitoW m th* ] 
the' -needle through «he pictit lost mad^ with the » 

/. y A 1 tug** \ , i 

lOst'^foot, 4 Wbld, join toti^hext l i 


Tur. \VjtincL3. — Leave a needleful of thread, w as in the htighig. 

X 4 double stitches, 1 -picot, X twice, 7 double, 1 picot, ? double, 1 
1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double. Draw it up, and work 
button-hob stitches on tho thread. , 

2nd to f>th lpop, including both : 4 double, join to lost jibot r 4 
double, X' 1 pbot, 7 double, X twico, 1 pbot; 4 double )v l ,$bot, • 
4 double. Draw the bop up. Work 6 buttomho|o WtShfiief en 
the thread, , ^ 

6th {and last) loop :*4 doubb, joiii/td the ‘ 

1 picot, 7 double, 1 picot, 7 double, ! pioot, 4 double, 
to the firrft pifiot of tho first loop* 4 .mihfe* v 
Work 8 button-hole $Eeke«* 0 a the 
ends. 

Tt 'mw vx ran W oax. T^t - tfca 

paper, lined with glased - ealiee ; place atwhsrt in ’ ’ 

each scallop; work a raw Win , f 

connect the border and wheel w^h ; 
holo stitch. > . ' , ;^ v 

If this tidnwfibg >i fin? 
which |t is tapked #hmfid 


pattoresa « oniww, .ana -fWHtymt. 

‘:iurt«S4" 

... ... . wtprwaly ttt «u» rigges&m ier this 

u»o was really suited for this 


y & fW'iW embboidbby. : , 

to*jf 


j work in a frame, preparatory 
ubroidery frames should be very 
p^ad that when screwed together the sides and ends are 
ipwjfooily friw^gjif no oar© in* working will prevent a piece of 
amh tyifiteyfiq'pk being drawn awry, if the frame be uneven, or 
;J|,^b© badly placed in it. ,* 

I, f .frsn^a of ,alj sorts ham# piece of webbing at the top -and 
b^tdmj Wluhjt the Bjlde laths oro perforated with email hofea. 

.'■ , ( ^^beabptuon stands? hut some are of very simple construction, 
and^nly intended to Wrested on the tabic. 'Whatever the kind 
Selected, it .should ho sufficiently strong and stout in every part 
to sustain a piece of # work tightly stretched in it without 
warping or giving way. 

The Belved<Jt>s of the material, whether it be canvas or any 
# other substance, are the parts thaWmust be attached to the sides 
of the frame. The ends are to bo hemmed,, and sewed hy 
a thread to the webbing, several folds of soft paper being 
smoothly rolled round the bars, if tho length be too great to 
admit of its being all exposed at once. Canvas should be 
•herring-boned instead of hemmed. The extremities of the 
frame must then bo stretched as tightly as possible by moans 
of the nufa, and tk^ selvedges braced to the aHo-laths by 
moans of fine ttvinlT’ 

When cloth and canvas arc framed together, the brrmcr must 
he cut rather' tho smaller, uu it will stretch more than canves. 
This is, of course, presuming that tlio two are ultimately to be 
of the same size; but very frequently the cloth (which is 
W»ed to WjiVc, the trouble of grounding) is much hu ger than tho 
canvas. - 

Vcrydarge pieces of work should bo lined with fine thin 
koUand, which is first to bo strotchod on the frame, and then the 
cloth and canvas to be firnfiy tacked on it, particularly in those 
parts that are to ho worked, ’ * 

Whan a pattern is worked on canvas over cloth, tho threads 
- are frequently drawn out. The work will, however, be 

found to look much richer when the superfluous canvas 
is merely,, out away closely ; it also, % wears much better. 
Any ar&all spaces of gfoundi% intermixed with tho design 
should then bo filled in with wool of the exact shade of tho 
doth. , 

Tapestry (or as it is popularly termed, Berlin) work is done 
»n conyas from painted patterns. The size of the work will, 
of ©nurp&dnpend%n tho fineness of tho canvas and the stitch itf 
, . ’ '^/design is- executed. -Canvas is ma&ed according to 
. ikOi ynmbcr of threads to Urn square inch which it con- 
tains,. The coarsest in common uso has eleven thro Ads to 
t-fopi and is termed No. 8. The numbers then 

run ■ in.iiogidar- prdgroosion, 10, 12, 14, &c., up to 24, each 
number >T0 more threads to tho inch; No. *30, 

only four more threads than 21, or thirty-one 
40 hsA but thirty-five,* ahd No. dO, $iirty- 

‘ ^ ^r . 1 /■•rv ‘ ‘ - u 

thp size of tb©,canvaft of 
U must-then be ’^t^rmined according 

fitdshod piece if mttmded to be. For 
' woi*ld bo seventy- 

9th 4 'i4,e«sw-»titch,.. and Wf 

... oaima* it would • 

tcht-iitoh : 


$ 


mm 





....... 

Beadin, or/'sfik. 

.r./Vv .. Gorman eoMmi 'vS V" ' v* 

French, and > 

; 1 ; ; \ , ' •" ' 1 ftenelopo oanVea*;' ffi:" - ;< ^ ■ 

, Berlin canvas is made in and' ,fww|, 

and is net mimufactured in afiy giettt yadoty of / It Jg^V 

expensive, but requires much lew mtfour than any otho^kfed, './'. 
as it is never grounded. ’ Small and dedicate pattortf»..;ata 
chiefly chosen for Borliu canvas, |ttd silks, chenilles, and beads 
are much employed in working them* Beads arc, just*ntrw^ * 
extremely fashionable fof thir purpose. 1 ‘ . ' # « 

German cotton canvas is very cheap, and ia dwtinguished by 
every tenth thread, being yellow. It. is very inferior tb the • 
•French, the squares being oblong, and the^ threads flat. Many 
Berlin patterns, especially such as have figures pr wreaths, would, 
be utterly spoiled by being worked on fids material. • '■ 

French canvas has r^und threads, is square in tho mcah r and 
is altogether firmer and pleasanter to work.' 

Penelope canvas is so called from tho threads being in fours, 
os if they had been worked in eros^- stitch which had boon 
picked out. , ; 

In ‘ choosing canvas, especially llio expensive kind, lay it 
over black or any contrasting colour, that you may detect any 
knots or imperfections in it. ■ ' ; 

M r c will close these general instructions with a few- observer 
tions which our fair friends will find useful memoranda, giving 
details of the different kind* of work, . when we also fnmwh , 
illustrative specimens, as in the case of the embroidered WCte- * 
book (Sec Il-lusthatki) Fxhiuitou, January 3). 

Always damp cloth to take off tho gfhwss before placing it in a ' 
frame. Begin the Work so that the hand shall not rest On any 
finished part while another is in progress, But in the Case of , k 
landscapes, and other pieces where tho. upper part is very light, 
that portion must be worked the last. 

Purchase enough wool for grounding bofurr beginning a piece, 
as it. is rarely possible to obtain an exact nriatoh. 

Never use chenille* if you oast avoid it, except for articles 
that are intended to be framed and glazed. 

Chooso canvas of such a size that tho word will perfectly 
cover, but not more than cover it, remembering that wool may , 
bo split, or used double oV treble. ' 

Never fasten off frequently in tho same place, or in workh% 
silk canvas, carry tlio .thread aprons any part which will, not be > 
cov#cd by the design. 

Remember that tho finer tho canvas^ tho more dhlinei mif be \ 
tho shades employed. “ * 

Bo not wind Berlin wool, or cut it into long 'ongths for fine t 
work. 

Keep gold bullion, beads, and all things that arc liable to 
tarnish, carefully wrapped in lead foil paper. ♦ 

Waste as little as possible of mil expensive materials, such as 
chenille, taking care not to have more at tho back of the work 
than you can avoid. ’ • 

Havu tlio best noodles only, as bad ones out the silk * round 
eyes must be use4 for chenille. 

An ombroideTOSs should #€ar a mother-of-pearl, or an ivory . 
Ihimblo, as ev«m silver will spoil delicate colours. k . 


HONITpN SPRIG. , 

¥ M.-.T»fitAiJ?.-T-Crocliet Gotten, J5Te. 6t); Crochct^hook; N& , 
24. . (This sprig has no stem at the end.) 4 

H ch., closcsfor a loop, and work round in ^e. 27 ^ 

10 for stem, and 17 for centre of flower. Form ^bo 
loop, round which work in s.o. Four petals sunwuml 'V 

thus: x 12 ell., miss 3, s.c. in 4th, X 3 
S% at tho stem. 0$t those loops work I , slip, 2 
doh.ji, 2 s.c., 1 *#$>: not W»rk on m 
loops. 6 s>o. on stem chain. 14 eh., c^se into^a lodpf?ii 
rqund h\s.c. , *<& on atom. 1 Xh#p «ht, -nsfisr^ i‘ 

U. - On each aide 
4^ stitch at the end ofv 

■4®’;-: , ; ‘v .V,f . 






g " ‘ dfa^eovoiv %|foder| of 

- *fcih ’ iB ,Wy < Vp^;.&" p&an&t Wth W*s 
^revehfcihc oa^tWiiottEm ofthe vein or stream 
ter/ and inclined at a imf lo r to admit of it* 

iSmm Immediately JjelQfeftfc *, -’ ' yj g4 ii. 

*h ', the wheel* *>f similar f^m* , ■ ' / H 

•Jtt Mall doptK, at the bottom wbmh ’jp-pp.1 

are fixed a series qf funnels contiguous . r Y0 

itb d*t& other; at the botto^ of each of - ^p- 1 

these is a tube or canul, bent in such a -0 ; 

manner that the upper part la vortioftl . ,,;#4 

and it# \Iower .part nearly horizontal. 

The water as it issues from the hdea ; 

& ihe "reservoir is , received into the 'l~ ‘TA v r r l j; . - z 

^im^/and descends along M tubes or 
inanAUt, pressing on -the bottom,' and /\ \ | / A. 
acting by its Weighty and centrifugal 
force to turn thq 'machine. * .^C^A 

' A turbine of a very superior construe- ® £“J 

tion yraw invented by hi. Eourneyron, a V/>w<\V 
french mechanist, in 18-27, and erected N^V7TpTV\/ 

•ffc JVanfeh^Cointd. It was of six horse- ^CJLA-^ 
powers w and gave . a ^useful effect equal to four-fifths of that of 
the [.moving pbwer. Previous to 1832, the “Society foi the 
encouragement of National Industry” in Franoe, proposed a pnre 
forth 0 best application on a large scale, in the arts and manu- 
factures, of hydraulic turbines, -or of undershot watersheds w ith 
curved float-hoards after Bdidor. This pt-iaso was justly ad- 
judged to M. Fourneyron. In the bulletin pf the society for 
1834, he published the description of his machines, with practical 
instructions as to. their mode of construction. Since that 
period,^ turbines have spread over Franco, afid arc much pre- 
ferred eV$h to ovtirahoi Water- wheels; especially a# they au, 
ftppliable rfU kinds df - falls, and give quite as high a ptr- 
ocntSg© of useful offect. 

'The turidne of F oumeyron (fig, 12) is composed of three principal 
parts ; the wheel qr turbine, properly so called, which ro\olus 


spiral or helix. These vane?, So amigad* e&u*e 
or wheel w vevjd^D whit great w Wty* «4 « 
the mill attaohd4 *y $* Jtfft* <#* M 

wafer K * , ( 

If in the preceding machine, m wo 

a shrouding concefitiio with Jjm %vmm of the da pmi f 
making one piece With it, then flmmaekitwi cattail 

-Dunavti 

Bather's mill, or rcaction-wSfei, was iaventofl 



12 * 




on an axis; f the cylinder with its 
interior tube, and tho sluice; the 
whole being made of wrought or 
cast-iron. The water descending 
through the tube, passes through 
fixed, chamfda, and acts against 
the -curved float- boards or vsriis of 
the 1 moveable wheel or turbine, 
placed exterior to and concentric 
i 'with the cylindrio frame, to which * 
the channels arc fixed, and - round 
lyhhh it revolves. This machine 
1 Can bo made to act under water to a 
-very consider able depth, without 
1 much diminution of its useful effect ; f 
whence by placing it, at the time of 
its erection, at the lowest ayailablo 
r. , level/' the most uylul effect of the 


Bather's mill, tot rearilon*wi$M, was invented in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, fttod was described by Base- 
guliers in' his “Experimental FWlosopfiy,” yd. ft. p* 468. 

*8 It wo* re*invwjted by 14, . $e~ 

gnw, and its mrop^W iitim* 
a ju tgMxtod by D. BomomlU ahd 

M. Bulcr. Latterly it moive^. 
y«o7y the form represented in fig. 14* 

wbirh .was giveu to k by 
M Manou^y d’Ettot A vertical ftlimonjary tube beat 
horizontally at b, and then vertically 0 c, brings the water ib 
the centre of another moveable tube 0 0 8, in, the fom of the 
Utter M The water tlien escaping through tffc orifices i> and 
e, give to the tul>e du a^rapid motion of rotation around its 
vertical axis 


PETER M1GNARD. 

A kfaiauxablf instance of the imitative talent of this great 
aitist is lasted by the father of the woj ^ffi ancellog Oft tho 
Exchequer in the first volume of his “ Cunmttfx of L%tera- 
iioe” 

Ho painted a Magdalen on a canvas fabricated at Rome, A 
broker, m concert w ilh Mignard, went to the ChevSHet do Clttlr- 
vilh and told him as a secret that he was to receive from Italy a 
Magdabn of Guido, and his masterpiece The chcvB^itfr oitaght 
the bait, bogged tho preference, and purchased, the pidturC at a 
very high price. He was informed that he had, becn itnposed 
upon, and that tho Magdalen h<^d been painted hy idlgmiTd, ^ 
Mignsrd himself caused the alarm to ho given, butthe ttmuteur 
wouhfnot believe it; all the connoisseurs agreedit 1T8* aGuidh, 
and the famous Le Bnin corroborated this opimimJ , Thstt^idya- 
lier came to Mign&rd “ Sorno persons aasure me thaf tffy Mog- 
daien is your work !’*— “Mine ! they do me great, honqhfi' I am 
siSe that U Prun is not of this opinipU,” tt: l4. "^rqWspearfl it 


ila.11 . vr ^ besides,', it occupies little. 
spnoe^ m'IIH ’^^.^bfeols^pd.d^ 

porpsta® wifiC'yi™ df inoRoli in its ippHoa- . \ 


r /' : j^ha«s 


l; : ',tb«;^ead.qf 


m mqRqii in its Z»ppUoa- , 1 
c^nts have been.;*' 






can bo no other than a OuidoT You shall dineM 
meet several of tho first connoisseurs*”, 

On the day of tho meeting, the picture 
inspected. Mignard hinted his doubts 
fwork of that great master : hd .insinuated, th:-;. 1 . | 

’ bo deceived *, anjl added, that if it 
> it in his best manner* *' 44 It is a 0>dd^ 
manner/ 1 replied I.,© Brun, with 
were unanimous. Mignard' j^ohe •ih 
“ Afid I, gentiemen, v?iU wttAOf two 

: . airbus qf aoMptiq^A/w^csfr 
ibouaand 


^p», and 

t 


- WwV', x t LqRiut) 

?$»iw U':wm 







Many cities have certainly a greater right to call themselves | towns have horn without, and it would require a Convulsion of 
u Sternal” than Romo, so many timea dismantled by her enemies. j nature, such as that vtfiieh engulphed Pompeii, to bring ruin 
Their very insignificance has given them a security which othor | upon them, as their existence seems to be guaranteed by Provi- 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXH1BI$>R, 


donee against every attempt on the part, -of man. Far different 
fSrojn those prom! ami ambitious cities which draw upon them- 
aelvea the vengeance of their conquerors,' these, town* lose nothing 
in changing master, lor every r iler scorns to endeavour to add to 
the beauty and richness of their buildings. 

Sroovta. is of thi* mun bo®'. Iiuilt in a pmst delightful situa- 
tion among the mountains, rind as ancient as linages, Salamanca, 
or Yalladolid, which have the poetic assuianee to consider tliem- 
eclves as having been founded by .Hercules, it has a uttered lets 
from foreign invasions or*cml war than cither of its CastiHion 
sisters. Although warlike when occasion oJTured, it has never 
• atriven to rival its neighbours either in power or dominion. 
Even at the present du\ little attention is directed towards it, 
although merited on more than onocacnount. Though eciimvlul 
with tjie Spanish capital by two roads, it makes no att» mpts to 
extend the circle of its external relations ; and m the winter uny 
attempt, to discover a com fort aide eonv jaooe across Urn mioua of 
Guadavrama, which separate it iVonn Madiid, would' he <j u i t < 
fruitless. Dining; three months of tlio year, it r.eems, like maiqv 
Alpine animals, to exist in a lethargic sleep. Sego\ ia lues \v»thm 
iteclf among its mountains, perfectly indiffe’ cut t*» the political 
and social convulsions ’which agitate tin* real of the peninsula. 
Far different is it in summer, when tin* t »v.n is all life ami bril- 
liancy, That is the time to Mmly the remains oi antiquity wLiidi 
Segovia jealously prenene;q within itsMf against tin atl°ekn ot 
men, who aio more dei-.1m< ti\ e than time itself. It was a fa- 
vourite town of the Romans, who Imllt the liolde nqm dm t v. Jiich 
the Spaniards have now aUangcly < died the “ ilridgei.f Sej'ovia/’ 
It ia an ulmorit cyclopcau w urk, email udcl iff nun minis i»m r . cm 
of dark grey gianite, joined legelhor v ilhoir, any cement, and is. 
at the present limo about thirty f 1 1 m l-eight at <izoqw/o. AYe 
way at the present, tune, ns the Mud winch Jun iweiimuLiL d at its 
ban 1 * lakes much fmm its ical *•!- vat cm. Not n bhnle of grn-s Inu 
sprung from tho mtoTstieu. of the fioi es, .uni lh( ir sombre colour 
adds much to the gmmleur of the sLiuelme. 

it has always been a vexed and di -puled point immng anti- 
quaries whetlicr it was Adinri or Vespasian who eonstruded this 
aqueduct; and no inscription line ever been found w hirh could 
throw tho smallest light on this very obseme subjet i. We will 
not enter into the merits of the two hypotlicaos ; it would be 
neither an interesting nor a profitable investigation , but we shall 
o.wnlcut ourselves with mentioning that tJnuiigh it a Hnuill ri\iu, 
11 10 Hio Frio, flows to Hernia, mid mar the convent of San 
Gabriel, over that portion of the structure which is called tho 
4 * liridj't'," consisting of ."20 arches, of which U;> w<ir leagued 
during tho jeign of Isahilhl the F-itholie. It is only at dee]) 
\alleyri, as at tho /Loqui/o, that tin so nrihc.i aio found, as on the, 
hill side tho water flows through a simple chained of stone. 

This atrueluvo has tlu* advantage ovci many olhci antiquities 
of being mpv as meful as it was tile fir,. I day il\,a. fi.mhcd ; 
and v, ill probably i ndure l\»r ages to e une it it is able to j\.bd 
the penurious influence of the adjoining hmi.nvi, many of wlm ii 
are of the pe-iod if Henry III , and mm h admired for their 
Gothic fronts. Af the had. of these homes the piers supporting 
the aquoluct have been umh named n> form eellaiu and uhnV 
i-oonu, and in other jdaees lh> water 1ms been con dm lid o\oi the 
aide hv small canal* to the gavd- us mul field.- on » ithu* bund, ul 
Iheii k of seriously injuring the foumlntieiiA by the i u tinned 
Lipping and moisture of tin waler. But in Spam anrii ti ifles 
a re nevti* consider! d worthy of u thought. 

The utroits of Sigovia, the convents still > landing, and 
buildings of {Very description, are filled wiih fragments of 
nut, iijue m ulidiue, pvobiildy* dating Irom the lime of the L wer 
Empire. The remains of sculptured animal* arc seen m, every 
step, os u the cine in all Spanish towns of Roman origin, but, 
uu fortunately, He dr mutilated Mat*’ nutlet it often almost impos- 
sible to form any jn-fl opinion of their lUuriw as work? of art, 

U is stated lluit renaina sue ijtiil extant* of Gothic edifices, hut 
it is questionable whether the ruiun, which arc considered as 
eu eh, are of any gv Me.- antiquity Hum the twelfth century. 

The oathcdml, c mmur-ee l ut lh«* rud of the fiflecntti eimlury, 
hat only linished ut a later eji-ndi, lontniiu many bcaiUies of 
, detail, wLtJiovit. being lemaikahle fl.-r any giftndmir nr eom'clm.Ls 
cf fcl-ylo. 'fh, g ill- in the * Itoit, od by lUrt-hnneo Fcnnunte^, 


a native of Segovia ; Btworal altar-screens, ascribed to Diego de 
Urlmin ; and some paintings, by I'antoja de la Cruz, are worthy 
of attention. The church of La Vera Cruz, consecrated 1204, 
and that of SantQ- Christo de Sautiago, contain some exquisite, 
paintings, and eo^-ral very ancient and curious tombs. 

The most remarkable building of Segovia ia, ‘however, tho 
Alcazar, rising picturesquely from tho summit of an immense 
rock near tho aqueduct, and looking down into a deep ravine, at, 
tho bottom of which flows tlio nairow and winding river Erosriia. 
‘This formidable castle, which^ia flanked at each corner by an 
embattled turret, dates from various times. It was first founded 
hv Alphonse tho Wise, who lived within its will 1 ft ^ and to whom 
by fm tin gKatir part is attributed, though it underwent many 
( hiingc", during the turbulent, reign of Juan 11. Later si ill it 
pr. ’-M‘d through the hands of Jlorrei n, the architect of the Kscgrial, 
who, though undoubti illy u man of great genius, still had, like 
JVIMiael Angelo, a piofouud disdain for the wb'irks of his predo- 
ce.'' ora, and never houbb-d b.im.sclf to preanvethe original idea 
of any Imihiings v ith wlmae riMor.ili-m lie was intrusted* This 
unfortunate i\gyi, sui fliovs if' elf pui lieularly in the court-yard, 
the balconies, and, above all, in the gi and stnirenne, hut, fortu- 
nately, the lieautiful sj>iial rtaiieas'- which leads to tho donjon 
remained uninjured, and undd the fiiht few Hens was discount'd 
a heap of In ukeu hut very curious arms, of gieut antiquity. 

The interi a of thi Castle of Segovia is in perfect, an urdanee 
Avith the inngnilleinee of ili extciioi. Many apuifimnln air 
decorated with delii ale t<’.u ei ie.s and j'eudanl, ornaments, in the 
h1;Jo of tin* Alhambra, r-d, like those of liie Ale.r/ai of Seville, 
wer M executed by Vnthiau woiknien dm > ng the Clui&tian doininiou 
of 1 be t« * .i*'t eenth i utLiiy, fo» i". many ]>l. ices tin cio^ns of the 
kin; 1 , s of (h'dillo m.iy be ..cen, Min-miuh'd by Litiu iii-jIUhs and 
c\t i net i J j i <r\ Ihe Loi.ui. Tl ■* Tn* >. ., r>. 'tn^kubL tn-iutnn nti tt'T.' 
the cliiimh'"- id Alphoio-o A I. and the poi trail gal buy, so cidled 
from a ,M i*i< a of liguii m -mi , etl in wood and painted, representing 
the ! ing.i an 1 Ins , km of t 'a d die anil I.m.d liuu the time of thi 
Goths to .Tmmmi lh-i Mad, Tluso figures aio fl fly-two in 
rumh ’i. Li th^* 'dvd, cloi* y n ‘-m.'dl iworn i“ shown, perhaps hs< 
lii hly divo:a 4 < d, l”it not lee, elegant, than the olheis, where a 
lia-ji' i m mn.d u ,vi id to bin e taken plan m J,'»20. As the, 
atm a gm ** a holy of the n.int of Henry 111 , having npjeoarlic-1 
the habony w 1 oil tho infant Den F-'di.i in Jier arm.s, accident illy- 
li t, bon fall, and he was dashi ! to ]ucr,oa, many hundred f'ei I 
lielow , on tho rurkp, by the ri’.tT E’esma. At uoiding to mouk 
L i.it 1 >i Mils, tho unfuitminto lady ]>vim q-itateir ijcivelf from the 
same wunluw ; olbn i slate lhal Il< ury 111. ordered hot io h< 
exu Aed, Howevir this may have neon, a monument in tin 
ehnp. I reiords the uufurtuiiale aiudipt, and represeuta the child 
holding a naked tMmd in hi; baud— certainly a singular kind of 
jhivthing L»r an Mifaul, if if do(,3 not Lcfcr to the fate of the 
unhappy < anse of lm death. c 

The chapel id.-o e udmun rn “ Adoration , 1 ** executed in a 
mfmteiJy stAh* by ilartolonno (Mrtlucho. 

It is only frii^'e a ii w year.; that Ih^Cautlo of Segovia lm? her-jj 
u 4i*d os a militaiy school. After haAing served for a long time 

luroyal renideuee, it lua auie, under the house- of Austria, a 
state pGson, am^wui-i use. I for (but purpoao up; to the convention 
of Dci^ara, Tho side which ovci looks the town ia pierced Avith 
rum on -gi.'tcd hn-phoh-n, A\hii)i give but little light and air, and 
no vie w but that of a bnuill portion of the vky. In the donjon 
Btswhul built-up eeliri are chown, am^tlto dark mouths of many 
dungvoufi, which have nnvor been fully explored, 

« Although this was a prison, it occasionally happened that 
thofje Avho were so unfortnnato as to he placed w itliin its walls 
w ere t routed more ks prince? than piJsimcrs ; as* in the case of tho 
Duke do llippmla, tho dcscuidunt of a Dutch family, but a 
naturalised Spaniurd, and tho ]>rimo ministor of J*hilip Y., who 
having by his intrigues 4al3#u into disgflico with his n>) al master, 
had the must sumptuous apartments of .the Alcazar assigned to 
hi&i as his prison, with a monthly allowance of three hundred 
i doubloon*, at that time considered an enormous sum. Notwith- 
standing all thi% purh the love of libqity in tho human heart, 
that, dissatisfied Avith this unde:, orved genffrosity towards him, 
l!n k wily minister succeeded in effecting bis escape ffom one of 
the hal conies of the AUtustur witli tlio aid of a young woman of 
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SpROvift and liia Froncli servant, and, aftor turning catholic, 


then protestant, afterwards again catholic*, lie embraced the 
Mohammedan creed, and became a pasha and generalissimo of tin* 
Kmperor of Moroeoo’d troops. lie found it impossible, however, 
unscrupulous and skilled iu every wile and ar inline fis lie was, lo 
preserve Iris dignities and good fortune to the cud, for at Tungiors 
ti miserable liovol is shown, where be is said to have died in 
almost positive want, at a great age, having devoted Ins last years 
to the cultivation of plants and flow era. 

' TH E O.A K (Qtnvri<s) m ^ 

Fi;w forcst-trecs five so extensively distributed over tl\o world as 
the oak. In its wild Mute, however, it is scarcely known in the 
southern hemisplnyo. In the islands of the Indian Aichipelago 
it reaches its most southern limits, especially in Java; thence it 
passes upwards beyond the equinoctial linn, and following tin* 
eastern pula of Asia, spreads to the westward along the Hima- 
laya mountains, and reaching Europe is oriented only by tin* 
Atlantic ocean. On tbo oilier band, running eastward of its 
A&inlic origin, it ovci-runa America, from ( amnia and New 
Albion through California and Mcmco, till it i progjow muili- 
Wtird ia stopped &y tbo Isthmua of Haricn. 

Hut though the f/enus is thus -widely distributed, its various 
Mpceloa are confined within comparatively narrow limits. Many 
of ibf' Javanese kinds appear to be puulim it tbo Indian Aichi- 
pebigo, or only occur nun: the sou^-eastem migh- of Amu. 
T’ ofir of the ITimalaxa rsi:i'* i e an* pmkitly de-timt fiom the 
oaks of the region:* b< \ ond, and hi vo not eym been found on the 
mountains of Pei, da. Severn! of the, «aher oneotid kinds ha\<* a 
.similar local pemliaiily^ind the Ani'iiian sp* * ms me, witli fbw 
exceptions, fouTTi otfly m their own (onntrv. It w ill thus lx 
seen that the different species which eonijioro tie* genus <h ilc sue 
extremely numerous — amounting pi nimbly, in tl^* a * e, regate, to 
nbou I one bundled and lifty., Thu lumieilinl extent may, 
pet haps, aeemmt for the fnijumb mb takes made by uin.kiltnl 
hoi uniats iu treating of thin plant, then v.hnh ft w haw ban 
more inaccurately described by vimmi.i m P i t* 

Whilst, how eve i, 1 ho species aic thus numerous and exftn- 
hively dibtii lulled, they all p*K'c.,s, in a greater <n- L -a degico, 

< iifirae.teriotiea vihieh me eomlTlon to tin* w licit* gi au,* haiclness, 
durability, si owners uf growth, nml some other pin * inhfyieal 
pe» nluritiei which distinguish them ns a class fiom other forest 
tiecM. A detailed account of cm h of these would be incompatible 
with our space, but we will note down a lew of tin* ihi>'f < luirat- 
t eristics which belong to the species mod common m Ihiiope. 
'Plnse may bo divided info thrff* groups, named icspeitivcly 
flabora , or Forest oaks, ///rr.v, or Eumpcan oaks; (Wrcs, or 
TMosfiy-oupped oaks. 

I DI.'UIT OAl.s. 

The species of oak emhiacod in this group am mostly dhtin- 
guibbed by their thin, drooping leaves, whose Jph(*.s are m ver 
lengthened into a bristle, and whose acorns arc seated in shallow 
cups, the scales of which aro so short nml closely pressed tu tbo 
sides as to form scarcely visible extensions. Tift follow ing me n 
i'ow of the most common of the individual species imdmled iu the 
group Rnbora ; — 

Qnrreus Pedunrrtlaia, or common British oak. —The leaves of 
this species of the plant, w^iili air; sen ile, ■or noaily so, have 
numerous deep sinuosities und a thin, texture, with but Attic 
polish on their upper side. Its aeorhs are arranged in loipy- 
stulked spikes, as seen in fig. 1. This is our commonest oak 
in England, and appears not to bo confined liv*the colder parts of 
Kurppo, though certainly it is much more common iu the mu thorn 
than southern parts of tbo European continent. Thu hardness 
and durability of Us timber has lud t to# its being considered the 
only kmd of oak suitable for the purposes of naval architecture. 
This impression, however, is erroneous, as tho wood of tho nfxt 
species is equally gfiod for ship-bui^ing. The frunk of tho 
Pedukeufafa Bometimcs attains lo a very extraordinary sitfe. In 
Allonvillc, in Norm aft dy, there is one whose interior, hollowed 
by dooay,* has focen eon yorted into a place of worship; and at 
Sidoey is another, which h iu;pd ai a cattle-fold. Others elsi - 


whore have served as tanks, tombs, prisons, and dm*Uihg»- houses. 
The occurrence of this dei uy in tho interior, which is the result 
of a«*pccioB of blow combustion of the wood of tho trunk, Bt-ems to 
be tho natural termination of the life of thd*trco. As long, how- 
ever, as enough of tin* tissue is spared to transmit tbo sap fiom 
tbo roofs to the branches, ho long <k)<?B the tree eontiutie capable 


Hp. l. 



ofexifilome fo nu almost indofnito period. Our engraving (as 
aceu iu fig. ft, p. 212) ropruseribi n trunk mwhbli tho decay hyj cun- 
eidernldy advanced, * 

U. ISostiiiytnra, or Sestnlo-ruppoJ oak - -The leaves of this kind, 
av are on rather long yellowish stalks, dilfcv from truK* of the 
lafct in having a firm lextmo and iftmh polirli on their upper oidc. 
Its o-'oi ns ari* either uUogethi r u -il< , or are arrv god in' very 
hbort stalked ypiken, as shown by fig. 2. Tin; atrengtli and 
biughiii «d’ this species of enk liau* been jirovul by numerous 
txperimmlb, and the icsuU !::u uhrwn that in these respc’f ts if 



differs but lit (In from tho last. Its durability is att *sted by tho 
well-known fact that the roof of AVeatmiuHter-hiill is constructed 
of it, and not of cheMiut, a-i liaa sometimoa born erronoouHly 
stab d It liny likewise been found to bo tho timber of some of 
the moftt aiu icni buildings m flu -^oimtry and elsewhere. This 
kind i-f oak is dihtmguidw d by its nn dnllory ray., or Bilver grain, 
bung so far apart thai it came 1 ea -ily be split. It is found all 
ove° England, but, with lie* exception of North "Whiles, nowhere 
iif much quantity. It is a much InmcNotuor plant than thu last, 
and, being of &pri5irr growth, is, Iheiefne, more advantageous 
for the planter, besides the two .*-pei ies of tbo forest oak now 
mentioned, there an* some others, but their points of difference 
on; too trifling to call for n detailed cnnmeiatioii in a brief notico 
like Uu* |>rer.(*nt. Tiii » class of oaks gemmilly reijuiro about two 
bundle l ycais to attain their full size*. Then- average bright ia 
then about 120 feel. • 

Tilt r.unopu \x, on xvimoKriw oaks. 

Thi.j gi’onji, as the name given to it indicates, earn prebends all 
European oaks with loaves truly evergreen. Thoup most worthy 
of notice arc the npecies Ilv.v % the common evergreen, or Holm 
oak, with leaves ovate-oblong, nyb*, vnriaeeuuB, entire, or ser- 
rated, and hoary underneath. Its bark ^ even, and its acorns 
ovate, on short stalks. It in to bo found all over tho south of 
| Europe, bfit more especially in tho neigh Ifburhooil of the sea. In 
j its wiyi state it grow. s' singly ui in small elusbus, but not in wholo 
forests. Its unnrn3 are better and unfit for food, and iU wood iif 
hard, heavy, and tough. 
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A second species, which belongs to the section evergreen, ia the \ 
Q, pallotta , or Sweet-acorn oak. Its loaves are elliptical, ! 
coriaceous, entire, or serrated, very obtuse, white and downy j 
underneath. This evergreen oak, says Captain Cooke, in Ins j 
“ Sketches in Spain,” is one of the leading vegetable feature*? of 
nearly rfdb Spain. The nativerw nods arc formed of it in a great 
measure. As a species, it is quite distinct from tbo /Am ' ; its j 
leaves are tliioker, more rounded at the point, of a dull glaucous 
green, and the tree is altogether more compact and of a less 
graceful form. The chief rtifferenoc between the two species, 
however, is in the acorns, which in the liallotta ai^ not only 
r eatable, but, when in perfection, are equal, or even superior, to 
the chcsnut. Those aro the edible acorns of the ancients, whit li 


oak. It is more graceful in appearanco and grows much faster 
than the British oak. 

Q. Hispanica , or Spanish oak.-— The trunk of this tree is corky, 
and its branches rather erect. The loaves are nearly evergreen, 
lanceolate, afcute, yrith fine cromatures, which are sharp-pointed, 
coriaceous, green, glaucous/ and downy beneath. Its cups aro 
top-shaped and somewhat sessile, with prickly -spreading scales. 
It grows, as its name indicates, in Spain, and is found likewise by 
the Algerine river Monchiquo. 

Q. A nsirinca, or Austrian oak, is found in Austria, Hungary, 
1 and some other of the adjacent countries. It differs from the 
! Spanish oak chiefly in its leaves being larger and' more deeply 
! sinuatod, and in the groater sizo of its acorns. 



they believed fattened the tunny tish on its passage fiorn tin* 
Aleditcn.mean tu t hi* ocean - a table, hnwcvei, wbi»b only 
proves that the species once grew along the dch< ion.' .hores 
and rocks? of Andalusia, whuh, unh:i]>[>ily, is not the mse 
now, 

Q. Suber t or the Coik-lree The leaves o( Him npc< icm ace 
oval- '-oblong, bluutinb, e.oi metou*?, ml in* or sh.oplv m nutul, and 
do why beneath. This tree Hpivud.-. «>\ i >x all the warm pula id' 
Spain, but is most abundant in Uat doin.i and \ ulcm i.x, v\ h-'iu u 
the principal exports of il aiemsde. It ri of its bail; th t the 
corks in ordinary use arc made 

Piujmeu, or Beech oak.- -Tins live, which is u native of 
JVrtugal, Spaity, and Tangiers, is, we believe, unknown m om 
gardens, lis leaves are oliQvate, with numerous uniform .shallow 
lobes, and downy beneath, its fiuit is se>rik\ and its a urns 
somewhat cylindrical in shape. 

Mossy- cupped oak. — The species comprising this section are 
distinguished t>y their dceply-pinimtitid leaves, the long narrow 
loose scaled of their cup, and their equally -long drooping staph**. 
The following are the chief members of this group : — 

Q. (Wrist, or the Turkey oak.— Its leaves aio deciduous, on 
very short stalks, oblong, deeply and imoquully pinnulifid, and 
downy underneath ; its lobes are lanceolate, acute, and somewhat 
angular. It is exceedingly common all over tin; south-east of 
Europe, where it seems to form some of the finest specimens of 


These brief rcmnikd on some of the European species of “ the 
hum* old oak” may not bo uninstruotive. Erorn the earliest 
ag< a it lias luru considered the king of European trees, and was 
connected with the moM ancient religions rites and ceremonies of 
must of the t out mental nations; especially amongst the Creeks, 
Ktrmiana, Germans, Celts, and Scandinavians. T li<* oak at 
Dordoua, in North Gime, was the scat of the oldest Ilelh me 
oiaele, whose declarations the priests, in their paroxysms, lent 
foith and promulgated on leaves. Dio oak, yhich was tutored to 
Xcus himself, was the tree par ( xwUcnce to the old Greek, and 
hoi*) it lie called wood-nymphs “nymphs of the ouk and 
the vet ) lives of the&e supernatural beings w r oio bound up with 
I heir lieo. *So, everywhere, in the old worship of nature, the 
worship of the oak was associated with, and called foith by, the 
malenal homilies ivkieli the troo conferred upon the untutored 
sous of nature. The fruit of the living oak fed them, and the 
hollow trunk of tbo withered one provided for them a dwelling. 
Not less venerated by Jhc other nations mentioned, should we 
find il if we examined their religious rites and ceremonies. The 
y^ry name of the Celtic priests, the Druids (from “an oak”), 
sliow ? how intimately it was associated with their worship too, 
even if the independent Jfroof of it which exists were wanting. 
Maximus Tyrius, a Greek writer, in treating of the system of 
the Druids says — Ayet\pat HKaXnxoi/ rtynfcw “the form of 

the Celtic Jupiter is*that of a towering oak.” The Dylan, again, 
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who were a northern poodle, and uvidontly of the sumo origin as 
the old German Cimbri and the Cimmerians of North Greece, 
called the oak Derwcn , and their priests Derwydd. By the Scan- 
dinavians, too, it was held in equal rfcvorence. A more detailed 
examination of the extent to which it was mixcd*up with the 
sacred ritos and mysteries of these nations, ^ould be not only 
interesting, but instructive, if space allowed. But the few facts 
which we have mentioned are for the present sufficient to show 
how much the oak has been valued in Europe from the earliest 
times. And though its religious associations and uses have 


made it the chief element in the wooden walls of England, and 
led to its use wherever these two characteristics are required. 
It has other qualities, however, wmdh commend it equally to the 1 
service of art. How largely it furnishes both the material, and, 

I from its foliage, the design of the carvings of the middle ages, 
j no one acquainted with the* character of Gothic art need be 
• informed. Nor is this the only cdhnexion in which it elicits 
| artistic admiration. The solid and toworing grandeur of its 
J trunk, the tortuous irregularities of its branches (as seen in 
| fig. 4), and tlie beauty of its foliage, arc too striking to be 


1 . 



passed away with the barbarism out of which they sprung, itr | <nci huikcd by the painter. Few who have visited the picture 
usefulness and beauty still entitle it to the rank of king nmongsl j galhn in Durden will forget .Rubens’ “Boar Hunt m an Oak 
our forest-trees. Its peculiar strength and durability have long I Fun :d ’* 

• JOSE P II MALL O U 1) \V ILL1 A M T IJ KN E U, *11. A. 


Amongst the many remarkable individuals who have been removed 
from the busy scenes of life within the last five eventful years, 
probably not one has left so many enduririg records of his 
genius and his fame as the one whose name stands at the 
head of this article. Like many of the great men of the present 
age he oWod nothing to fortune, and during the whole course of 
his long and successful career, he left nothing to her w hieh *:ould 
be accomplished by industry and perseverance. There ft not 
perhaps, in the annals of biography, a more remarkable instance 
of what may be achieved by the force of intellect and the weight 
of personal character against any odds b#ofevcr great. Tumor 
was bpm in all but the lowest rank of life. H.s father w as a 
ha irdresser, and followed his calling in the house Maiden- 
lane, Covent-garden, where the greaj; artist first taw the light. 
The day of his birth is not known, as he always, at if studiously, 
concealed it ; but he was christened at tho parish church c 4 St. 
Paul's, on the 14th May, 1775. His great reserve and extreme 
dislike to allow anything more to bo known about him than ho 
could help, have tendered the, details of his personal history 
hut scanty and incoherent. But the mystery by which ho 


surrounded himself and his doings only rendered the curiosity of 
the publit tho more intense, and from time to time as much of 
the incidents of ifls early career have leaked out &b may serve to 
give si tolerable idea of tho man whoso mighty works have ex- 
riled s»> mu(h admiration. 

His lusle lot ait, and brilliancy of < olouring, were early dis- 
phiyed. The fir&t manifestation of a peculiarity which is more 
or less t .icon hie m all Ins works, is said to have been called forth 
by seeing an emblazoned drawing of a coat of aims lying on tho 
table of a gentleman, to whoso htvisc lie had accompanied his 
father to see him dress tho owner’s hair. Upon his return ho 
set to work and succeeded in making a very fair sketch of the lion 
which formed part of the armorial ensigns. After this, he 
devoted tho greater part of bis time to drawing* and singularly 
enough, aspired thus early not merely to copy^wdl, but to 
sketch from nature, and for this purpose made froquent excur- 
sions into the fields iu the neighbourhood of London. It was 
fortunate for him that his father hack tho good sense and dis- 
crimination to sec where is son’s talents lay, and to plaoe no 
obstacle m the way of his following tho bent of his inclination. 
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An acquaintuncoship which he formed with G irlirt, whaw as th u Grit 
to Introduce drawing with ^dber-feolours upon cartridge paper, 
wa6 thu means 6f cnubling lum to turn his arils tic pursuits to prac- 
tical account. Tumor .and Girtin, were employed, when both 
more hoys, to colour prints for Mr. John It. Smith, of Maiden- 
lane, a meexotinto engraver qjid portrait painter of considerable 
celebrity. 

The former was afterwards introduced to Bowden, the archi- 
tect, and by him employed to put foregrounds into his architec- 
tural drawings. It was considered by many of his friends Hint 
this was a favourable opportunity for young Turnoj^o make a 
good start in life, by apprenticing hiVnsolf to 1'owuWf but from 
reluctance on his own or his father’s parL or Ms reliance upon his 
powers in other departments, Hie pliyi ncYcr received any serious 
consideration from either of them. Advancing step by step, the 
young artist began to teach water-colour drawing in schools at 
five shillings n lesson— -then at ten, and finally raised his terms 
to a guinea. lie was now employed, by publinhers to make 
drawings fur sumo of their works, lie made an excursion to 
Oxford, and there was engaged to sketch some views for the 
1 1 Oxford Almanack,” which vvaa tho moans of bringing his 
talents under the notice of several noblemen and gentlemen 
more or loss connected with the ITmerpity. 

At an early period hr entered himself ns a student in Hie 
Koyril Academy, mid for five years continued to labour in his 
vocation with the utmost assiduity in Ium father's house in 
Maiden-lane, and afterwardr, for five years, in apartments which 
lie took in II arloy- street, in his fifteenth year, the second of 
his studentship in the Academy, ho exhibited his first picture — 
“View of the Archbishop’s Tnlm-e ut Lamln-tb.” It was a 
water-colour drawing. During these leu years lie exhibited no 
less than fifty-nine pictures, and in 1800 was ele» ted an asroeiate. 
Iliw “ Rising Squall, Hot Wells,” from St. Vincent’s T’oe.k, 
Bristol, was tho first of his works in which he di played the 
wonderful mastery of etl’eet for which ho afterward., became so 
celebrated. lie continued to execute drawing > fiom u, variety 
of objects, the sale of which afforded him the menus of viaifing 
various partis of the kingdom, and studying nature under every 
aspect. In this way some of the finest srener in Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Notlhumhctland, have fur- 
nished subjects for his pemil. In every one hr endeavours In 
display liis observation of some novel combination in nature-- 
storm and sunshine, muiky cloud :, and lowering tempests.' Uo 
11ms exactly hit the puldic tiislt*. People had begun to be tired 
of the ever- recurring “ moonlight scenes,” clear skies, and calm 
waters. Thus, Buttrrmcro Lab? he ehouo to repicscntv under 
a shower; Norham at da> break (not ns Sir Walt or Bcotl drew it 
afterwards, at day-set, in the opening of “ Mnntiion”) ; andnnder the 
coIout of a “ View of Dunstanburgh Castle” he gave us an efl’ect of 
sunrise after a squally night, with a taste of the wild coast of 
Northumberland, and only n distant peep of the castle from whirii 
the picture derived its name. Other favourite effects with him nt 
this time wore — a ha«y sunrise, clearing up after a showery day, 
and tho approach of a thunderstorm at sunset. Tie van thus 
cnrlv attentive to the varieties of nature, nnd^opird her with «a 
master's hand. He had not vet begun to Vnnkn “ additions” 
to nature, and to think, with Sii Godfrey Kuelhr, that, if his 
assistance had been nought at the beginning <>1’ the woild, the 
world had been a more beautiful one 'ban it now is. fn the 
two years during which ho was an associate, ho exhibited, in all, 
fourteen pictures, and in 1802 was elected a member of the 
Academy. Up ty Una period he had mostly painted in water-colours. 
IT© now began to turn hi$ attention to oil. lie had already 
drawn a groat number of his subjects from stones upen the 
coast and incidents connected with maritime life. In order to 
croato a greater variety, and add to his stock of experience, he 
took a trip to Scotland, Switzerland, and tho Rhine, and the 
result was flb splendid pictures “ Edinburgh from the .C&lton- 
hin,” "The Festival upon the opening of the Village of Mn*;nn f ” 
" The Falls of the Rhino at Sohaffhausen,” &o. Recurring 
before long, however, to^iia combination of natural phenomena, 
for the purpose of producing effect, ho painted and exhibited, in 
18(17, “ The Sun rising through Vapour,” “ Fishermen Cleaning 
and Selling Fish,” .and another which one would think loss 


adapted to his powers, “ A Country Blacksmith disputing upon 
the price of iron and the prlco charged to the Butcher for 
shoring his Tony." Everyone knows how highly-coloured all 
Tumor’s pictures were. These two wore no exceptions to the 
general rule, tJ and this, added to the great ability which Was, of 
course, displayed in their execution, was Hear being tho means 6f 
seriously injuring the picture of another and younger aspirant to 
fame, which was hung between them : this was Wilkie's 
“ Blind Fiddler.” A day or two previous to tho Exhibition, 
Turner had reddened liis sun, and blew tho hollows of his aft 
upon tlio blacksmith’s forge, so that tho modost hues Of tho 
poor 'Scotchman’s painting were completely eclipsed. “ This,” 
Turner Gaul, “was to put the Scotchman’s nose out of joint, who 
had gained so much reputation by bis Village Politicians/* 
Wilkie frit this severely, but never resented it. 

The great secret of Turner’s fame was his constant recourse to 
nature, and hi* wonderful activity and power of memory, coupled 
frith great natural genius, and indifference to praise. His re- 
ligious study of nature was such, that he would walk through 
portions of England, twenty to twenty-five miles a day, with his 
little modicum of baggage at the end of a stick, sketching rapidly 
on his wny all good pieces of composition, and marking effects 
with a power that daguonvotyped them in his inind with un- 
ci ring truth at the happiest moment. There were few moving 
phonomcifft in douds or shadows which he did not fix indelibly in 
bis memory, though he might not call them into requisition for 
years afterwards. 

When tho Pantheon vsp n . burned in Oxford-street, Sn 1792, 
he chanced to he passing by the spot on the following morning, 
and observed huge icicles depending from various parts of 
the ruins. lie instantly skotriud it, and the' result was 
n very striking painting of the scone whiri ^ w as exhibited at the 
I loyal Academy in the, Mny follow ing. Tins is an instance of 
his eager watchfulness to turn every passing incident to profes- 
sional account. ITc could not walk the streets of London without 
seeing curious effects ot light and shade in the smoko issuing 
from the chimneys Hj* pencil was ever in bin hand, ready for 
everything that might turn up, and h'n clear recollection of tho 
minutest details of scenes which he laid once closely examined, 
frequently excited the, anion i diluent of his friends. 

Amongst the works which confirm* d his reputation arc a 
u Spithead'a Boat's Crew rerrivmg an Anchor,” “ Lowther 
CnptltV* “ Tho Deluge,” “ The Gale at Sea,” and the “ Guard- 
ship up the N ore.” 

Ho published the “ Lilx r Studioiuiu,” in imitation of Claude’s 
“Liber Venturis,” but on n much larger scale. It contains an 
immense number of drawings which, possess tho highest excel- 
lence; so that in the wide range of subjects which it embraces, 
Turner 1ms shown that there was no department of art in which 
he could not shine. In 181 1, ho undertook iri eonjqnotion with 
the Cooks, to make a series of sketches of the picturesque scenery 
on the southern coast, and the result, was a work of surpassing beauty 
and truthfulness. And the engravers seem to have entered 
fully into the spirit of the drawings. Ilia piotures, as might 
naturally be expected in the ease of a man whose life was so long, 
and whoso industry wrr; so indomitable, have found their way 
into many hands. “Echo,” “Evening,” “Tho Thames at 
Eton,” “The Thames at Windsor,” " CJjichoster Canal,” 
“ Pet woi th Park,” “Brighton rior,” “ Tabley IIouso and Lake, 
Cheshire,” are at ‘petwortJi. “Tho Gale at Sea/’ one of* his 
finest vorks, if not the finest, is in tho Bridgewater Gallery. 
“ The Festival at tho opening of the Vintage at Marva,” is in 
the possession of Lord Yarborough. In tho Vernon Gallery is 
“William III. landing at Torbay,** and various othors adorn 
the cabinets of private individuals. No one, however, has So 
large or ugfyoriod a selection of his works as Mr/ Windup 
of Tottonffln -green. Every variety ^f style which Turner 
attempted, from his earliest to his latest works may here he 
soop. and admired. Mr. Rogers, , tho poet, has his “ Stonehenge.” 
no made an immense number of drawings fqr booksellers and 
print publishers, and it is said that lio was anything but fn easy 
customer to deal with. His groat fjgct in bargain-making 
hero came into full play, and £s his high standing and groftt 
wealth placed it in ms power to namo his own price, he eker- 
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oised his privilege without inoroy or soruplo ; and we may salely 
aver, avenged the wrongs of thousands of poor authors and artists in 
one swoop. Ho drew tlio illustrations for Rogers's ‘‘Italy," 
and the vignettes for Brydges’ edition of Milton. 

' 1 There never was a more diligent follower of l*s profession 

han Turner, From his boyhood he was ati extremely early 
riser; and being little given to amusement of any sort, disliking 
society; and having but few friends, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that bis wholo lifo was devoted to the practice of his ait. 
JBufc as he allowed no one to he on tonna of what may be termed 
intimacy with him, nothing was known of the process by which 
ho brought Shout the wonderful effects upon canvas which the 
public so much admired. TPpon everything connected with him- 
self ho maintained the strictest reserve, lie lmd no relations 
except one or two cousins, and theso knew but little of him, or 
he of them. No one, wo believe, except Lord Egrcnionl at 
Rotworth was over admitted to his studio. It was one of 
Turner's foibles to veil everything he did in mystery. Tl* 
secret by which he produced some of his curious no 1 wring will 
probably remain a secret for ever. When liis pictures appeared 
on tho walls of- the academy at the annual exhibitions, none 
know when they had been painted, and none Jared to ask him. 
lie was once told that an eminent publisher boaMcd that he had 
been admitted t9 his studio, “flow could you ho such a fool as 
to beliovo him ? " was tho gruff reply. No one ever stole a 
march upon. him but Chant rcy tho f tail p tor, and probably few 
mm knew Turner as well. Both being of silent ami poim*- 
wbttt retiring disposition, they loved fishing as well as art, and 
thus a strong sympathy sprung upTetw ci n them, which v m 
piobably the more sincere on Turner’s pait, since Chantrey did 
not follow painting as u means of living. There was thus no 
ground for jealousy. 

It is relatffMty artrfffnt writer, that when Turner wns at 1M- 
worth upon a professional visit, ho kept the door of his studio 
locked, no one hut Lord Egremont himself being admitted ; and 
that there might he no mistake, there was a peculiar knock agreed 
upon, by which the artist ,migl:t understand that it was his 
patron who sought admittance. Uhanlrry made himself master 
of the secret by bribing one* of the servants, and having grien 
tho required signal, Turner upon one occasion opened the door 
to him. liis vexation upon seeing the trie lc mav bo readily 
imngiued, and probably no tfian hut Cliantrey could have suc- 
ceeded in pacifying liim. No professional paiutei could perpe- 
trate such aruae with impunity. This littleness, umibimd with 
so much greatness in the same individual, is one of those 
anomalies in the history of th*i human mind which will in all 
probability never he satisfactorily explained. ITow n man, who 
had conceptions ho just cTf truth, sublimity, and beauty, wlm.se 
mind was over soaring in those upper regions where the petty 
weaknesses and foibles of humanity shrink into the most insig- 
nificant proportions, could condescend to surround the practice 
of tho noblest of professions with* the assumed mystery of a 
quaok doctor or stalling mountebank, wc are at a loss to conceive. 
It is, after all, possible to^ove art and be a worWling. 

Another instance of lii.j reserve was his invincible repugnance 
to have anything known about his age or his birthday.* The 
consequence is that all statements as to his age are mere cou- 
joctnrOfl. That parked on his coffin was seventy -nine, but other 
accounts stata th& he must have been beyond eighty. He had 
an old and faithful servant w r ho lived with him for forty-two 
years up to tho time of hi# death, and who B umou red ^iis master’d 
whims with praiseworthy assiduity. It is hardly necessary to 
say that bo never married. Tho only artists for whom lie find 
much respect or veneration -were Reynolds, Girt In, and Stothard. 
For $he works of the latter in particular Be f liad the profoundeat 
, veneration. He is stated to have remarked when speaking of 
bipi to one of the professors of the academy, “ I wifeh be. thought 
a# much of my works as 1 think •of*his. - I consider him the 
Giotto of tho English school." 

. One of the strangest instances of his eccentricity was thfft In 
never would consent to him* his likeness token, except when i 
young* man, wheij he sat for one of a series of portraits of 
members of th© Royal Academy In appearance be was uneouJ.h 
"and burly, looking very like d Norfolk fayncr, and without a , bit 


of poetry or sentiment either in his figure or physiognomy. It 
is said, we" know not with whal' truth, that ho was, therefore, 
afraid that familiarity with his •personal appearance wquld 
diminish the effect of his paintings. Nevertheless, ull his efforts 
were ineffectual to prevent his likeness being taken. It appears 
Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, sketched him; Count D’Orsay 
sketched him at an evening party; and at last IVfr. Lin noil 
succeeded in securing a portrait of him in oil, half size, by means " :i 
of a pardonable stratagem. The Rev. Mr. Dannioll, an intimate 
friend of the great artist, invited him frequently to dinner. Mr. 
Linnell, too, w;i3 always pioseut ; aiuttiy a series of -sketches taken 
pait tipnm*his Ihumhuail and part upon pioces of paper, was at 
length snccirsful in seeming a very striking likeness on canvas. • 
J t was afterwards sold^o a Mr. Burch, a gentleman living near 
Birmingham, for two hundifd guineas. Another was secured by 
Mi. Charles Tui ni r, an intimalo friend of the great artist, in a 
somewhat simihu manner, by a n nmhoi of sketches made at 
different times. The rojult was an excellent portrait iq. oil. 

The opinions cntertamM regarding Turner and his works by 
the world of art, and every other world, are, of course, ns in 
the case of all other great men, and particularly of all great 
painters, various and conflicting. But probably few men have 
received a greater share of contemporary praise, and upon none 
have the arrows of censure fallen so lightly. It is not always 
that a prophet is honoured in his own country, nor yet in hip own 
age. Great men have somclimcs outlived calumny, misrepresent- 
ation, and ignorant depreciation of their woiks, hut oftenerby far 
have they been outlived by them. It is only lapse of time, 
patience, the death of narrow prejudices, and paltry interests, 
and rancorous jealousies, that can remove the mist n ul obscurity 
whieffi too often surround great men and great dee Is during tho 
lives of tho owners and doers. It. is the way of tho world to 
render justice only wlmn the injured are beyond the roach of repa- 
ration, and to pay merited tributes only to the dead. And in 
matters relating to art, though the sti^ulurd of excellence be 
nono other than absolute truth, yet the organs by which we 
receive our impressions of that standard are so liable to deceive 
us, are so imperfet t and so different in different men, that all 
never have a t-imilar opinion as to the merits of any work which 
appeals to the external iionses onlj', to stain]* it ns faithful toils 
objoit and design. Tinner w as not exempt from the evil conso- 
quenocM which tlow from all these wrongs und misconceptions. 
7'hough lie v as < ariy celebrated as a painter of wild and vigorous 
imagination, the admirers of the old piasters denounced him as an 
innovator; and Wilkie, who iu : soriat.‘d tone with great depth and 
force, thought Turner u as getting into “a weak, vapid manner of 
painting." Tho public for a long time neithci understood nor 
appreciated him. Ilis “Polyphemus deriding Ulysses ' was sneered 
at , and so w ei e many others yf the finest hut least regular of his 
v oiks. But it soon became evident that in* was one of those men 
for whom rules were never made, but who make tj^em for them- 
selves. lie had the utmost confidence in his own powers, and 
tliii fixed determination that his excellencies, whatever they 
might he, should come from sources entirely within himself. It 
was in “Van Trump returning after the battle, off the Dogger- 
liank," and the # two first of the Berios of “Venetian Views," 
that ho fully displayed his .wonderful mastery of all the tints 
and shades and shapes of atmospheric phenomena, glancing 
water, and many coloured architecture, and placed himself at 
once above the roach of criticism. After this the reaction in his 
favour was instantaneous and violent. Ho was caressed and 
admired by all. II is very faults were looked upon merely as tho 
pardonable eccentricities of genius. A “Oradfiftto of Oxford" 
wrote a book upon “Modern British Painters," and openly de- 
clared that no words which ho could command, could express Ilia 
admiration of Turner’s works, and every one of his morals, canons, 
arid priTcpis are pointed, illustrated, and enforce^ by reference to 
them. Much of what 1m, as well a« everyone else, sgid of the artist 
and his works, vyas true and j^t, and much was but the froth of 
popular exaggeration. But let it vomiin on record as a warning 
to all hero and idol worshippers, that Turner declared that the 
Oxford Graduate “ knew more about Tiis paintings than he did 
himself, and that he put things into his head, and pointed 
out meanings in them, ^hat he novor intended," 
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It has boon doubted by some whether all this fame and 
applause was not too great to bo lasting, and whether the 
calmer judgment of posterity will not reverse the decisions of 
contemporary criticism. But of that there can be but little fear — 
•* A thing of beauty is a Joy for ever ; its loveliness increases, 

It wi^l never fade into nothingness.” 


great parsimony he amassed a fortune of 46100,000; and what- 
evor opinions might be entertained during Ms lifetime ofhfcj 
miserly habits, since his death it must be acknowledged* 
that at least he did evil that good might come. Hit whole 
property he Jeft for the foundation of almshouses for the 
benefit of unfortunate and meritorious artists, and directed that 
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J. M. W. TURNER, It. A. DRAWN BY J. GILBERT; ENGRAVED BY W. 3 . UNTON. 

And in all Turner's wo^ks there is enough of the glorious and i £10 >0 should be appropriated to the erection of a monument to 
beautiful to secure to their author an immortality of fame! his memory in connexion with it. Curiously enough, he 

Ho died on the 23rd of December, 1851, in an obseunf lodging j excludes water-colour painters from all benefit under this bequfist< 
at Chelsea, where during the latter years of his life he had Jived j Forty or fifty of his finest pointings ho retained in his own 
in the strictest retirement, and under an assumed name. By possession till his death, having always refused to part with 
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themupon any terms. * All of theeo be has bequeathed to the 
National Galler/i upon condition that within ton years a 
suitable room be set apart exclusively fox their reception. 
Amongst these are the “ Death of Nelson/' the “ Burial of 
■Wilkie/' the “ Temdraire/’ and the “ Frosty Moigiing." The 
last named pioturo produced a great sensation 9 when it was first 
exhibited. 

He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 30th of 
Deoomber, 1851, by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
near Barry and Sir Christopher Wren. Tho place w aa his own 
selection, and a fitte%pnc could not have been chosen, for hero 
he was impounded by all the masters of English art. Tho 
dome ’ of that mighty cathedral looks down upon the last 
abodes of many of tho greatest of our dead, but wo 
venture to say,* that not one has done more for the boat 


and truest interests of his oountry, not one has laboured 
more earnestly and more successfully to fill Hi the mis* 
sion he received from God th£h Joseph Mallord William 
Turner. ' 

The accompanying engraving, which is taken from on© of 
Turner's paintings- The Mouth of tho Humber/ a storm 
approaching at sunset” ■ — illustrates his peculiar style* better ^ 
than any other wo know. The murky, blackoning clpuds, 
tho wator rising into foam, the castle and town in tho 
distance, and the lust rays of tho sotting sun streaming 
half-gloomily through the gathering storm, are all por- 
truyed in Turner's besb style, and well exemplify the ac- 
curacy of hia observation of atmospheric phenomena. Our* 
engraving, by W. Jjjjfcinton, is a faithful rendering of tho 
original. • 



I HE MOUTH ^1' TH h HUMBER. ENGRAVED BY W. .T. LINTON, FllOM A PAINTING BY TURNER. 


• THE STEK 

• • 

“Tills simple and- remarkable instrument produces effects alto- 
gether novel. Allow me to place it in your hand, bring it# two 
glasses to your oyes, and then favour me with the result.” 

“ I see with the greatest distinctness a cube ; it appears per- 
fectly solid, and stands out fully from the slab on which it appears 
to have been placed.” 

“Just so. Now look ag^iu.” • * 

“ Why, that is a globe, a complete sphere, unlike any draw- 
ing or engraving I ever beheld, and looking aB if, wore the bof*rd 
on whioh it stands but slightly tilted, it would immediately 
roll off" . * 

“ Exactly. The instrument is one of the many deeply interest- 
ing inventions of Professor Wheatstone, and though described by 
him in 1838, is only now, strange to gay, attracting tho attention 
that is due to so original and ingenious a contrivance. It is 
called “ The Stereoscope/’ from two Greek words meaning tm&ee 
that whi ch is solid ; and how completely it produces s ich effects, 
you are now fully persuaded: But I will ask you to look at a 
few more objects. 9 How, for # instance, might that one be 
described T 


E O S C 0 V E . 

“ Certainly as a splendid geranium in a garden pot, from which 
fhc noble plant stretches itself out in every direction, while its 
flowers arc in their highest beauty. It is the very thing itself; 
and it seems as if 1 could put my hand in among the branches 
and leaves, and gather any one of tho rich scarlet blossoms 
which I chose to select.” 

“ 1 have not tho slightest doubt of it. Here is another 
Object.” 

“ That is a pioco of sculpture in high relief. That aged 
woman is pointing out tho young* pne’s fortune, according to 
the old superstition, in tho grounds of the tea cup. How beau- 
tifully solid tho cup and the left hand that holds it appear, while 
m. less bo arc the body and the face, and tho rjght hand with 
the raised forefinger pointing to tho imaginary omen. Equally 
perfect is the form of the youqg woman whose back is towards 
mu, and whoso head and face are slightly turned that she may 
curiously pry into this supposed disclosure of the coming time* 
But ever} part is equally good ; it appArs to me as a pieoa^of 
sculpture, in high relief, beautifully executed. Have you any* 
thing more to show me ^ 
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, “Yes, bat only one, though ^you will suppose correctly that 
objqp te might bo indefinitely multiplied.'* ■ * 

*< Astonishing ! It is a family scene, tile very counterpart of 
life. The father is seated away from the wall, each part* of his 
form paying on it the exact degree of light .and shade, so that 
the body advances beyond the face, and the legs beyond the 
body, and the loft leg beyond the right oyer which it is east ; 
and Gven the foot, which is protruded, is perfectly natural. The 
mother, too, is as completely represented, while the child sits in 
her lap with a distinctness 1 'hicli I never saw equalled. No less 
striking in their way are all the accessories. The table appoars 
►the nearest, standing out with all the solidity of rosewood or 
mahogany; the work-box, with its inlayings, its open top, its 
satin lining, seems a little retired; and just behind it is a vase 
of flowers, all distinct as they are in beauty and fragrance. 
Most assuredly, 1 never beforo saw such objects in a glass ; 
their pise is the only drawback to the impression of their absolute 
Reality/* * 

Tlve reader, who has had the opportunity of over-hearing thit 
conversation, will probably feel some curiosity to know how 
olfocts so novel and astounding arc produced. We proceed, 
therefore, to gratify this natural and proper feeling, with the 
remark, that it is absolutely necessary to glance, primarily, at 
the physiology of that most amazing of all optical instruments - 
the human eye, at least so far as the visual power is concerned, 
in order to the right appreciation of the stereoscope. 

The whito of the eye (fig. 1.) called the sclerotica, an opaque 
substance a, lias the cornea fixed in it, like a glass in a watch- 
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ease, which also is transparent and colourless, and covers in b 
and e. The iris b, is the coloured circle which surrounds the 
pupil, e, varying in different persons, so that it is sometimes 
hazel ami at others blade or grey, nnd is an opaque curtain in 
the inner cliamber of the eye. The pupil in the centre of the 
iris may he so enlarged or contracted as to admit a larger or 
smaller stream of rays, according to the intensity of the light. 
Tlie same letters are applied to the same parts in fig. 2. 

Within the cornea d, i3 a small chamber filled with the 
arduous humour, a transparent liquid, c. Behind this ia n sub- 
stance in the form of a double convex lens, which contains 
% * 
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another transparent liquid, /, called the crystalline humour. At 
the back of this lens is the vitreous humour, g, distending the eye 
into its spherical fortn,^o that it may freely move in its orbit.. 
A straight lino passing through the centres of the cornea and 
the ball of the eye, is oailod the optical axis, pr the axis Of the eye. 
The play of the eye-hall is of considerable extents Fqr tho 
op tic. aria can turn in the horizontal ])lane‘ through an angle of 
ab** towards the nose* and outwards, giving an entire 


horizontal play of 1 60 In the vertical f d irectipn it is capable; 
of turning through an angle of 50° upwards and 70 p downwards - 
giving a total vertical play of 120 p , Tho arrangement of 
muscles ia like all the arrangements of tho all-wise &rtdb$0&* 
fioent Create-?, in <jhe structure of the human eye, exquisitely 
simple nnd beautiful, and absolutely perfect. One muscle raises 
the eye, another moves it outwards towards th ft temple, ft third 
directs it towards the nose, while a fourth restrains tho rest 
within due bounds, and keeps tho visual power .steadily fixed on 
tho object .to be contemplated. . 

The retina, h, an expansion of the ofxic nerve, is a most 
delicate membrane, and the immediate seat of sensation. And 
the choroid , i, originating around flio entrance to the optic 
nerve, which passes throng}? it beforo it expands into the 
retina, consists almost entirely of a multitude of minute vessels, 
curiously interlaced and communicating freely. with each Other. 
'Hie outer surface of the choroid i8 somewhat . rough and 
flocoulont, while the inner, on which tho retina is expanded, 
ia delicately smooth and oven ; and hath are abundantly 
covered with a pigment, which is secreted by every part of tho 
choroid, and pervades its loose and porous texture. 

With this understanding of the structure o# the human eye, 
there will bo no difficulty in conceiving aright of its usual 
action. Tho light proceeding from any lutninioua. object, ns tho 
sun, a lamp, or n candle, and falling upon that of tho 
eye-bull which is left uncovered by tho eyelids, passes through 
tho pupil, and being refracted by the humours within, and 
finally penetrating to thotfntina, are received by it, and-producc 
there an ilium mated image of the luminous body. 

The truth of this representation may easily be brought to the 
test. For it 1 tho eye-ball of an ox recently killed have, tho hinder 
part, dissected , so as to lay baic the jJ^yoid. and r„ lamp be 
placed at a distance of eighteen or twenty inches iiefore it, an 
inverted image of the candle will be visible through the retina, 
as if it wore produced oil a plate of ground glass or on oiled 
paper. The images of objects painted on the retina, therefore, 
give rise to the perceptions formed by the mind, of which the eye 
is an exquisitely constructed and wonderfully ordered instrument. 
JTow extremely minute tlios«* images are appears from the fact 
that, supposing the eye to be an inch in diameter, and the sails of 
a windmill, nix feet in diameter, ( wcre set-n at tho distance of 
4000 fathoms, its picture on the retina will he the one-eight - 
thousandth part of an inch, which is tin* six hundred and sixty- 
sixth part of a line, or about the sixty-sixth part of a common 
Tiftir! To take another instance, the figure of a man five feet 
ten inches in height, seen at a distance of forty feel, produces 
an image on the retina the hi^ht of which is ajjout the one- 
fourteenth part of an inch. The face of such an image is in- 
cluded in a circle whose diameter is about one-twelfth of the 
height, nnd, therefore, occupies <^i the retina a circle whose 
diameter is about the 1-1 70th part of an inch ; yet within this 
circle the eyes, nose, and lineaments, are distinctly seen. The 
diameter of 1% eye is about one-twelfth that of tho face, and, 
therefore, though distinctly seen, does not; occupy upon the. 
eliorgid a space exceeding the 1-4, 000, 000th part of a square inob. 

It. lias already been Btntcd that tho images of objects appear 
inverted on the retina, and a knowledge of this fact has ’led to 
the inquiry, why do not visible objects appfefcr upside flowA 
“The answer to this,” says Dr, Xardnor, il appears to be 
extremely simple. .-Inversion is a relative term, which it is 
impdbsibio to explain or even to conceive without reference to 
something that is not inverted. If wo Bay that any object is 
inverted, the phrase ceases to have meaning unless some other 
object or objects affc implied which -are erect. If all object! at 
a time held the same relative position, none can be properly said 
to be inverted ; as the world turns upon its axis oneo in twenty- 
four hours, it is certain what the positions which all objects hold 
at any moment arc inverted with respect to those which the y 
hoM twelve hours beforo, and to those which, they will hold 
twelve hours later; but tho objects as they ore contemplated 
are always ertict, In fine, since J all the images produeedtinqn 
the choroid hold with relation* to each othhr the samcp psitio n, 
none are inverted with respect to others; andas such-images 
alone can be Objects of vision, no one object of vision Oanbe % 
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With respect to any other object of vision ; and, con- 
s^tteatiy, all being seen in the same position, that position is 
cfcriad the erect position." 

. AnOthor peculiarity in visual arrangements has suggested 
the question, “As we have two eyc»> why dojiot dbjoetB appear 
to Us dotiMe f* In answer to this, Dr. Arnott replies, “ Wo shall 
Only State the simple faots of tho oaso. As in two chess-boards 
there are’ corresponding squares, so in tho two (70s there must 
he corresponding points, and when on those points a similar 
impression is mado a^hc samo time, tho sensation or vision is 
single; but if the il^tessionbe made on points which do not 
correspond, owing^to some disturbance of the natural position of 
the eyes, the vision become! double.” 

' A clearer explanation of the phenomenon may, however, bo 
given, for it is easily shown that any near object is scon in two 
different modes the two eyes. If a thin book bo hold up in 
such a manner that the back shall ho cxaotly in front of the 
nose, and at a mode™ to distance from it, it will bo observed 
that by (dosing -first one eye and then tho other, that the per- 
spedive^yiow of it differs, according to tho eye with which it is 
beheld. With the right oye, the right side will be Bern very 
much foro- shortened, a corresponding view will bo gained of tho 
loft side, but tho lengths of the different linos will bo found to 
vary in the different views. On looking at either of these 
views s^sgly, the only notion of solidity that can bo acquired 
s that to which tho mind is lod^bvtbe association of such a 
view with tho touch of tho object it represents. 

That each eye supplies an imago, and that tho coalcsccnra of 
tho two gives to tho mind the perception of solidity, is demon- 
strated by the stereoscope. Within it aro placed two plntie 
mirrors, inclined with tlieir barks to one another, at an angle 
of (K) y degr ees, and ,<J»n resemble the retime of tho eyes, ready 
for any itnprcssioff to bo made on them by objects brought 
within the range of vision. For these there is a shelf in tho 


Fig. :i. lower part of tho 

stereoscope ; just 
.above it is a door 
for tho full admis- 
sion of light; and 
on it are placed the 
drawing* or da- 
guerreotypes to be 
used (fig. 3). 'These 
; always double; one being a representation of the object at the 
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angle at which tho left eye sees it, the other being a ropresenta- 
tioU’of the object at the angje at which the > ight eye sees it. Of 

# 5. . . « 
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■%M(e;#e- r givo three different examples (figs* 4, 5, 0,) any two of 
wm A it placed in a stereoscope, will present to view one 


figure. Accordingly they are teo arranged that the two re- 
presentations Ml on the eorftjpon&tng parts of tho two 
retime, in exactly tho same manner os tho two iida^Afonuc! by 
the sol id object itself would have done; and lieJJil' the mind 
perceives, not a single representation of the, object, nor a con- 
fused union of the two, but a hpdy projecting in *reUsf— the 
exact counterpart of that from which tho drawings were made. 
Id fig. 7, tho principle of tho stereoscope is shown : tho- two 
louses are exhibited through which the ®yoa look at the two 
representations, as well us tho Converging of tho optical 
axis. 


rig. 7. 
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* When similar images, differing to a, 
certain extent in magnitude, arc pre- 
sented by moans of the stereoscope to 
corresponding parts of tho twp retime, 
a single object, ‘intormec]iato in size 
between the two monocular or single - 
# eyed pictures is given. Wcro it not 
for this, objects would bo scon single 
only when tho optic axes, converge 
^ , directly forwards ; that is to say, when 

\Jy Ys tho object is equally distant from tho 
two (‘yes, for it is only then that the 
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images 011 the rotinro can be of equal Ri re, tho size of tho 
imago being dependent on the angle under which the 
object is soon, and this being loss as the object is more 
distant. Ab our conviction, then, of tho solidity ’ and pro- 
jection in relief* of bodies depends on a different perspective 
image of each iff them being presented to each retina, and as 
this can talco place only when tho axes of tho ©yes aro made 
to converge to them, it follows that when objeots ore at such 
a distance that in regarding thorn tho optic axes arc parallel, 
their images on the choroid will ho exactly .similar, and tlio 
idea conveyed to tho mind will be the same ns if they wore 
soon with one eye onlj*. Hence, when two perfectly similar 
pictures of an object arc viewed in tho stereoscope, al- 
though they coalesce, they appear but as painted on a fiat 
surface. 


Acquainted with these facts, we can easily understand why the 
artist ii unable to give a faithful representation of any near 
solid object, that is, to produce a painting that shall not he 
readily distinguished by the mind from the object i^cdf, When 
the painting and then object are seen with both eyes, there is a 
great dilfcience in the two instances. In tho painting two 
srnf lor pictures aro projected on the choroid, but in that of the 
solid objects the pictures are dissimitai ; there is, therefore, an 
essential difference between the impressions 011 tho organ of 
sensation in t^ic two eases, and, consequently, botwci a the per- 
ceptions performed byJ.be mind. The painting cannot, there- 
fore, he confounded with the. reality; but when the stereoscope 
combines the two dissimilar images, there is fho sensation 
which gives rise to tho peroe}Ttion by the mind of perfect 
solidity. 

We have only space to refer to .one other interesting question, 
which is thus stated and answered l>y Mr. Wheatstone . — 

“ JIow happcn«*il, then, itjnay ho asked, that persons who sec 
with only otic cvo form correct notions of solid objects, and 
never mistake them for pictures r And how happens it, also, 
that a person having the perfect use of both ©yep, porceivos no 
difference in tho objects around him wbeu he shuts one of them? 
To explain these apparent difficulties it must ho kept in mind, 
that although the simultaneous vision of two di^pimilar pictures 
suggests tho relief of objects in the qnoBt vivid manner, yet there 
arc other signs %hieh suggest the same ideas to the mind, whiclij 
though more ambiguous than tho former, become less liable to 
load the judgment astray in proportion to the extent of -our 
previous experience. 

“ The vividness of relief arising from the projection of. two 
dissimilar pictures, one on each ’retina, ^©comca less and lees ns 
the object is seen at a greater distance before the eyee,^ and 
entirely « eases when it is so distant 4liflt 'tho optic axes or© 
parallel while regarding it We see with both eyes all objects 
beyoAd this distance precisely os wo see near object* with a 
single eye, for the pictures on the two rutin® are then exactly 
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similar, and tho mind appreaktes no difference" whether two 
identical pictures fall on ooi^tftponding parts o££hc two retinm, 
or whet her^e eye is impressed with only one or those portions. 
A person dflpiVed of the sight of one eye sees, thoreforo, all 
external objects, near and Temote, as £ person with both eyes 
sees TOjiotd objects only ; but* that vivid effect arising from the 
* binocular vision of near objects is not perceived by the former ; 
to supply this deficiency ho has recourse unconsciously to other 
Mans of acquiring mere accurate information. The motion of 
the head is the principal means lie employs. That the required 
knowledge may he thus obtained will he evident from the follow* 
<Atig considerations. The mind associates with the idea of a solid 
object every different projection of it whioh experience lias 
hitherto afforded ; a single projection may be ambiguous, from 
its being also one of the projections of a picture, or of a 
different solid object ; but when different projections of the same 
object are successively presented, they cannot all belong to 
jjaother object, and the form to which they belong is com- 


“ Every one must be aware how groatfy the perspective 
of a picture is enhanced by looking at it with only, on«t 

especially when a tub© u#ok 
ployed to exclude the vision 
of adjacent objects, whose 
presence might disturb, r the 
illusion. Seen under such cir- 
cumstances from the proper 
point of sight, the pioture pro- 
jects the. same lines, shades, 
and col<Jps on the retina, as 
the more distant tcene which 
it represents would do were 
it substituted for it. Tho ap- 
pearance which would make 
us certain it f> is a picture is 
excluded from tho sight, and 
tfie imagination has room to be active.” 




plotely chamctcriecd. Wliilo tlie object remains fixed, at every 
movement of the head it is viewed from a different point of tho 
sight, and the position on the retina consequently continually 
changes. 


The illustrations to this article are copied from the instruments 
and tho objects accompanying them, manufactured by Messrs. 
Watkins und 1 J ill, Charing-cross. ■ They have also constructed a 
very pimple and cheap stereoscope, of whiMi fig. 8 is a diagram. 
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EMBROIDERED BLOTTING CASE. 

Materials. — Dark stone- coloured kid leather, or black velvet, 
with the following colours in Berlin silks. In ombre Bilks, olive- 
green, blue-green, and yellow-green, pink deepening into scarlet, 
and also into crimson, and blue. In plain silks, 1 black, 2 very 
light shades of pink, 0 shades of yellow-green, maize colour, 4 
shades of violet, and 4 of yellow, (tho heart' s-euae tint). 

The design of this blotting-case consists of a centre bouquet of 
rosea and fuchsias, with four corner pieces, Varying from each 
other, one being a blue convolvulus, another hoart’s-ease, tho 
thirds thistle, and the fourth, ears of corn. Our pages do not, of 
course, admit of the blotting oase being given of the full sire. — 
The sprays are, however, of the dimensions It be actually worked, 
care being taken to place the centre one exactly in the middle, and 
the others at th% corners, allowing a margin of an inch for the bor- 
der, all round. The sides only of the blotting ease, are embroidered. 

For the manner of preparing and marking the work, we refer 
our readers to the instruction* already given in embroidery ; out 
a brief description of the manner of working these flowers may 
still he acceptable. 

Tux Cen tre Group, — 1 The rose and buds arc worked in crimson 
ombri silk, with the add-on of the pinks in the lightest petals of 
the flower. The stitch used is the ordinary embroidery stitch, 
and the engraving repreuunti accurately tho direction it should 
take in every port. It will he observed that tho centre Sepal of 
the calyx of each rosebud, as well as the corolla, is worked in 
stUohel which ts^e nearly a perpendiediar direction, whilst the 

k ' v,‘ ‘I 


outer sepals are done in the eonflary way. This is important; as 
it gives sin appoaraneo of roundness to the buds which embroidery 
on a flat surface could not otherwise present. A line of half- 
polka stitch, in the darkest shado, will also be observed, to mark 
the division in tho full-blown flower. The foliage of this group 
is entirely in the yellow-groens ; the lgwer p£rt has each leaf of 
one Bingle shade, with the vcinings in a darker, the veirungs 
of tho darkest leaf being in black silk. It "is a rule ihem- 
broitfery, (as in nature itself,) that where several leaves , are on 
a spray or stem, the lower ones are the darkest, and each 
one is of a lighter tint, till the one at the point is in thp most 
delicate shade. This must be particularly observed in Vfqrk- 
ing ,,tho rose-leaves. The dark leaves' are at therdAwest 
parUof the bouquet, and in the cefctrb, whilst those on each 
Bide become gradually lighter. The embrti silk is used loa the 
loaves of the right hand rosebud. The thorns Are dtmp ^a the 
very lightest greensand ore formed by a single short stit&. : ,t All 
the very small leaves ore of a bo 

worked ip tho same one. The reason of this ispbviops^ 
leaves, not having arrive^, at maturity* ^Ave not the 

depth of tint of the full-grown. : The foliage or is 

doqe in the blue-green wttfttfsilfc ; the stem, os in thgt nf^ rose, 
being darkest at tho base. Tim flower* are in : 
the divisions, betyrsenithd petals rawW' A 
stamens are in nudse sQk, in half-polka stitch) esi^ fifliihll Vith 
a French knot. ^ \ * V r* 

The Thistle Sfhat.— E ach leaf la one shade of jth* yellow- 
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grdrt i, the largest in the darkest, veined with black ; the others 
ittpAirs, veined With silk one shade darker. The stem r>inbr^ 
dark at the base, and very light where tho flower joins on. The 
flowers should be worked in a succession 
of ‘lines in half-polka, each terminated by 
a French, knot. For these use the shades 
of lilac. The calyx in very light gfeen. 
the priokles are done in very short stitches 
with olive-green. 

Ttra Bars of Com — Tho lowor oar 
entirely, with its, stem in light maizo 
colour; the other in ombrd olive, with the 
beard in maize. Somo of tho leaves in 
olivo, and some in blue-green. 

The Spray of Convolvulus. — The 
foliage entirely fci blue-green ombre. In 
working the leavos great care must bo taken 
to keep the edges perfectly smooth. The 
convolutions of tho bud arc represented . 
by linos of half-polka stitch, crossing tho 
long-embroidery stitches in which it is 
worked. Tho inner part of the cup of 
the flower is worked in the faintest pink, 
fading into white, and is further marked 
by a line of black, dividing it from tho 
darkest part whilst it blends with tho 
lighter. 

Tiff. Hbaht’s-ease. — For the foliage also 
ombrf yellow-green ; for tho flowers and 
buds the shades of yellow and liiao. The 
green should be in short shades, and tho 
observations we madron the manner of 
using them for the** ombroidcred notc-oaso 
(Illustrated Exhibitor, page 16), ap- 
ply equally hero, both to this group and 
the last. The flowers arc of that kind of 
which the superior petals arc purple and 
the others yollow ; they arc woikedT in 
the usual way. 

The instructions given for an an gin g* 
tho light and dark loaves, stalls, &c., in 
tho bunch of roses, apply equally to all 
other foliage not woiked in vmbn f silks. Let us add that a 
specimen of the natural flower, placed hefon* the artist who 


m embroidering in colours, is ftt all* times a most valuable 
aid in working^ What guide 9^ good and true as Nature 


herself ! 



The bloUing*cuso should he made up at an ornamental book- 
binder's, ami fitted with white Vatercd silk and gold letters. 


CROCHET WlNT LACE. j tho intrinsic value of that beautiful and costly fabric, 1 ut, nevor- 

Matmiualb.-— Crochet Cotton, No. 20, and Embroidery Coltou, ' tholes - *, being a very pretty addition to the toilet; a id as such, 
No. 70, Crochet-hook, No. 24, and aedmunm sewing needle. j we hope, tho design will ho acceptable to somo of our friends to 

* whom crochet is more familfUr than point 


lace work. • 

The piece before us is done in two parts, 
which ara* utter wards joined; the lines for 
commencing them being the chains marked 
a and b. At lino a the whole edge is done, 
and two open rows within the lino , at b tho 
outer part is done, and one. Jq*; within, 
whilst the whole intermediate space is one 
continuous piece «»f work, connecting tho two 
sides together. The raised parts arc done 
with tho embroidery cottqp. and a sewing 
needle. , 

A. Make a chain of any length required, 
provided the number of stitches can be 
divided by 31, and leave five or six over 
for the end. On this chain wfork a row of s.c. 

Tst row' of the edge, working on this s.c. 
row. X 4 * 16 ch., miss 9, x repeat. 

End every row wim a few s.c. 

2nd : Begin writh»two or three s.c., and A few 
chain, X 7 s.c. under loop, XO cb., X repeat. 
This style of crochet, of which a groat deal is done in Ireland, 1 3td : S.c. on the s.c. at the beginning, and under the few 
fcr* very flair Imitation of Guipure lace ; not, of course, possessing | chain, X 1° uh., 9 s.c t *under chain, X , repeat. 









*4$U : S.c. on every s.a, fiftdf 2 s.e, under every loop. 

^ Oth (to sot tho Vandykes) : /K 5 fc.e. on the 5 centre of tho 0 ■ 
S.c., 0 oh., miss^, s.c. under 5th, 0 oh., miss 5, s.c. under 6th, 0 
ch.j miss 4, J x repeat. ' * 

6th^ 3 s.c, on tho centre of 5, worjc under the first and second 
loops, yi s.h., so as to completely cover them, and do half the 
third in the same way. Turn tho work on the wrong side ; $ 
eh., s.o, at the point of the centre loop, 8 ch., s.e, at thh point of 
the first Turn on tho right side, and s.c. under tho'Hfc loop of 
8 eh., and under half the vext. Turn the work on the wrong 
side, 8 ijjh., s.c. on tho contra of the finished loop of 8 ; turn tho 
✓•work on the right side, s.c. under tho last loop, and on tho two 
remaining halves. One point is now done. Kepi tat. 

Now, on the original chain do a rqw thus: ,X 5 s.e., 17 ch., 
miss 10^ 5 s.c., lj cli,, miss 11, X* 

2nd : x 7 s.c. under a chain, 0 ch., X repeat. 

This piece is now ready for joining, lay It aside and begin b, 
making a chain divisible by 28, with a r few overt AVurk on it 
one row of a.o, 

2nd (worked on the chain) : X 5 s.c. 17 ch., miss 0, X repeat. 

3rd ■ X 8 s.e. under loop, 10 ch., X repeat. 

4th- X 8 s.c. under loop, 8 eh., X repeat. 

5th : X 2 d.c. under loop, U c.li., X repeat. 

Oth : S.c. on every stitch. 

This is. the outer row. Now work on the s.c. row, after the 
chain.-- X ‘1 s.c., 17 t-h., miss 9, o s.e., 15 eh,, miss 10, X 
repeat. 

The two strips being thus done, tho centre work, which 
connects them, is tho next part of tho process. 4 s.e. on the four 
fir hi stitches of the last row, and 8 more on the first three of 17 
ch. ; 20 ch., b.c, under tho opposite loop of the piece a ; turn 20 
*s.c, under tho 20 eh. ; — this will not cover It entirely ; X H cl, 
B.c. under tho loop you began from; turn fi b.c. under the 11 
eh. ; 11 ch. ; miss 12 of tin* 20 s.c., 4 s.e. on the next 4. 13 ch., 

s.c. under the next loop on tho a side ; turn 8 me. under the chain 
of 13 ; 11 oh., 12 a.<\, under the 0 s.c. and the adjoining loop of 
11; <1 s.c. under the loop of 17 ch. {?> side.) Now begin the 
thick part, on which the satin stitch is aflu wards clone, wollang 
direct from h lino to a, and catching up tho various parts an you 
proceed. Turn 12 cih., 7 s.e. under 11 ch., 8 s.e, on 8 s.c. — 2 s.c. 
under loop. Turn s.e. bade oir the 1.5, and 8 more under the 
chain of 3 2. Turn s.e. hack on all these — 2 s.e. under loop at 
the end. Turn * s.c. back on all. 0 eh., s.e, "under tho next 
loop on the b side. Turn 7 s.e: under 9 ch., 12 ch., 7 s.e. on 7 
near tbo^pnd of the thick part on the line of s.e. marked *% leav- 
ing tho lust three stitches near the loop. 9 eh., u.c. under tho 
next loop on the a Bide. Turn 7 s.e. under chain of 9 ; 8 ch. s.e. 
Under chain of 12 , andon 7 s.e. to tho loop at b . S.e. under the 
loop. Turn 8 s.c. (ttrlsiat. 8. Turn 8 s.c. on last; s.e. under the 
Bftmc loop ac before. Turn 8 a.c. on the larjt 8, and fiyo uwic; 
13 eh,, 4 s.c. under 4 last of 8 ch., s.e, under loop at a , 20 s.e. 
(on tho 4 sc'., under tho 13 eh., and -n 3 last of 6 s.e. X 
report betweuji tho mams tluoughout the length of the Leo. 

For tho Satin- stitch. AVith a4oublo needleful of embroidery 
thread, trace round the part to bo worked, on tho light side; just 
catching tho thread in the < rochet, hero and ‘fhoie. (Jo round 
and round this until there is a thickness of pi least 30 threads, 
over which work in close button-hole etitch. 1 1 is not not oqcaiy 
to take tho needle through the c rochet it. doing the button hole, 
but only under tho thickness of threads. 

Two plows of raised work occur in every repetition of the 
centre — one beii^g near each edge. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN FRIVOLITE. ’ 

Tatting* ov frivoUtc (as the French Wrn it), fa one of the 
simplest kinds of not ‘die work ; and, ns requiring but little eye- 
sight, and being, moreover, Very strong and durable, it has con- 
siderable claims to tho favourable attention of the aocomplfaKW 
ftnwmto iVuumilU^. * t u 

For some years it waa quite out of date, and wo ewo its revival 
to some very beautiful specimens of tho work senf to* the last 
French Imposition. From that time it became a fashionable j 
employment both in Franoo and England, under the appropriate i 
; flAWO' QtfWvotffti} and tho Irish schools, the pupils of which insti- | 



tutions greatly excel in this work, hod some very delicate pieces 
of frkwlite in our own Exhibition. Our readers will probtfWy 
remember that we drew particular attention to them in Our 
notices ^of the Irish work, accompanying our observations bj^ 
engravings of several of tho articles. It now, therefor^ only 
remains to us to give our readers tho very eimplo instructions re* 
qufaito for doing this pretty work, before furnishing thorn with 
receipts for novel designs in it 

The implements used in tatting are a shuttle and a pCarHng- 
pin. The former has hitherto been made of bone or ivory ; but 
this being too clumsy for the delicate work now fashionable, a 
steel shuttle has been manufactured at our suggestion, by Messrs. 
.Boulton and Son, of Red ditch, whielf is far better adapted to oil 
iho jitu kinds of woik. Tho penrling-pin is a gilt pin, attached 
by u chain to tt ring which pusses over tho thumb. A eewifig 
needle is also sometimes used in forming the patterns. 

^S'nmtKs,-- Only two stitches aro used in tatting— the French 
and the English; and these aro generally made alternately, and 
thus united aro termed a double stitch. The shuttle being filled 
with cotton, is held tightly between the thumb end first and 
second fingers of the light band, about throe-quarters of a yard 
of c- itton being unwound. Take up tho piece of cotton a few 
inches from the end, between the thumb ami forefinger of the 
Jefa hand, and extending tho other lingers, pass {lie thread round 
them m a circle, holding it still with the thumb and forefinger. 

French Stitch, Holding the hands ns already described, throw 
a loop of Hu 1 thread which goes from the left hand to the shuttle 
iu the right, over this knuckles of tho first and second fingers of 
the former ; slip the jdiuttlo tqfu'urds, undei the loop round the 
fingers, and draw it out to tip* Tight with ft jerk, when it loop is 
formed ori the thread inuud the fingers, llohl tins shut tin steadily 
out to the light, keeping tins thread qui^ tight, while you tlip 
the loop just made up to the finger and thuniTl* uiuTnohl it theic. 

F.nt/lFh Stitch - Instead of throwing the thread over the 
knuckles, let a lo<»p of it drop down in front of the left hand, 
and pass Iheshutth'^eiew^'c/v/.N under the thread which is stretched - 
i mind the lingers. Di.iw out the shuttle. As before, and pull tho 
loop up. • 

These two stitches ore gem rally done in rotation. AVlien tho 
given number is Completed, the thread is drawn up, cither quite 
liglit/bi nearly so, nud a Imp of tatting is then done. 

The i'jiiUUJXd* pin is need to malio the little spots on the edge 
of th6 loops, termed pivots. Tlie pin is held In tween tho finger 
and thumb of tho left hand, and paudlel with the woikcd stitches : 
when a pin it is to he made, the thread which surrounds the 
finger.? i.s passed ovei the pin, then so many stitches more are 
done, nod again it is p itted out. The pin is withdrawn just 
before the loop is pulled up, anti, •' being suspended by the chain, 
hangs down. from the thumb. 

To Join Two 1 .(a M’S. -A pieot must be made on tho first, 
where tlie join U to bo, and when tin* worker conies to the cor- 
responding part of the second, tho thread round tho fingers must 
be drawn through tho loop of tho pieot suflieRmtly to allow the 
shuttle to pass through. The thread must tkori again bo stretched 
over the fingers, and the join fa complete. 

Loop& joined in this way are much stronger thqn when they are 
unconnected. 

AVo must begjour friends to refer to these instructions, when 
designs in frivoUtc are given, should they happen to bo uu- * 
ueqiupntod w r ith the art, 

« ^ THE NEGRO CAREY, 

John Tuouam Caiuoy, an American negro, was far a hmg 
number of years thonfa^ titful and attached servant of the founder 
of the republic of the United States. Born in tho year at 
Mourn Yemen, tho property of Washington, ha had hetiiuaared 
by the mother of the illuairious patriot, <hat wofaan Of ftfmirnblo 
simplicity, who replied to th© praises which Lafayette* wo# 
lavishing upon hor son, when ho so nobly laid aside tho Jictumrs 
of tho supremo power with which his fallow idtiaana bM invested 
him, “ I am not. surprised,” said his mother, “at what George - 
hits done, for ho has always been a very gook boy” Every On© 
knows that 'Washington of his own accord liberateAthe blacks 
an his property before calling for the emancipation Of iSm slaves 
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by the American legislature. Oarey, after receiving bis liberty 
on the day on which the independence of the United States 
was proclaimed, voluntarily attached himself to the person of 
Washington, and continued by his Bide throughout the whole of 
the war of independence, and subsequently up to thfj death of the 
American hero. „ After attaining the venerable age of one hun- 
dred and fourteen years** he died in 1-843, and was buried at 
Greenlcal’s Point, near Washington. 

,,Uarey was of middle size, and possessed on agreeable polish of 
manner, which boro no marks of his formor condition. Lafayette 
spoke of him as being a man of the most upright disposition, and 
remarkable wr a genuine simplicity, which, without in any way 
marring tho true noblenos? of his character, accorded so well 
with his humble condition in life. 

The portrait of this excellent man accompanied that of Wash- 
ington, on foot, tghic.h was published in 1788. Carey is seen in 
the hack ground, holding” tho reins of tho general’s horse, whilo 
his master, who has the act of independence in his hand, fs 
meditating on tho plan of a campaign. A similar-sized portrait 
of Lafayette, also on foot, was published at tho same time. 

nuiuo Minolta. ’ 

NtntKMimuo (o^ na it Ls called in Germany, NuKFNUF.Hti), next 
to Munich, the capital, is tho most populous city in Bavaria, and 
was formerly one of the most flemishing members of tim Han- 
seatic League. This fine old city, which so completely represents 
tho architecture of tho fifteenth century, Btnuds in a sandy but 
fertile plain, at an elevation of about otm; thousand feet above the 
leyjyl uf tho sea. It. is divided by tho liver TVoguitz into two 
unequal parts, tho smaller and juuthnu of which is called the 
SohaltUsido, and the southern and larger tho Lawrence-side, — 
eivdi dorivij ^ its nanffc from its primipal church. The river 
forms three islands within tho walls, which arc connected with 
each other and tho city hy seven clono and nine wooden bridges, 
and one suspension bridge which was begun in 1821. Though 
Nuremberg cannot propeily be eonsiderod a fortified town, owing 
to tho neglected state of its defences, it is surrounded by feudal 
■walls and watch-towers, and those air <nclusud by a ditch one 
hundred foot wide, and fifty feet dtep, lined throughout with 
masonry. Its arched gates are flanked by four marsivo < ylindricnl 
to worn, no longer of use ns Jin till cations, but picturesque in a 
high degree, and serving lo complete the coronet of antique towers 
which en< hole tho city, as seen from a distance. On cuter fug its 
old-fashioned and irregular el recta for the first time, tho stiangov 
might fancy himself carried back to a distant century, ac be gazes 
at its quaint gable-faced houses, ami other remains of mediaeval 
architecture which surround him on every side, its churches 
and other public buildings aro stnguiaily perfect, having escaped 
unharmed tho storm of war, sieges, and even of the lit formation, 
whoso doctrines its inhttbihiqjs were amongst Iho iiist lo adopt. 
Jts private buildings, including tho palace-like mansions of 
its patrician citizens and merchant nobles, are equally well 
preserved, and mapy of'tl^m aro still inhabited by tho families 
whoso ancestors originally built them. Though constructed 
with narrow but highly ornamented fronts, and nuutoly-pointod 
gables, they aro often of a large size, inclosing two or three 
courts, and, oxtonding bank from one street to another. Thu 
circuit within tho walls is about throe miles 'and a half; a 
considerable extent of which space, however, is taken up in 
squares, and markets, and gardens. One of Jhe most lomaiJcahlo 
ancient buildings in this old medieval town is Lire* fortress tailed 
the Rcich/enfe, or* imperial castle, which, the? o is ronton, to 
believe, was erected in tho tenth century under Um Emperor 
Conrad % n and, thd care of which was qpufided in the middle 
agftt’fa burggraves of Nuremberg, tho ancestors of the house 
of BbhemzolWn. This old castle stands on the most elevated 
position vwithin the towff, autV tho # exrterior having received no 
modem is an excellent specimen of modicoval archi- 

tectural A portion of tho fortress is fitted up for tho king of 
Bavaria, 1 whda he visits Nuremberg, and contains a picture 
gallery* Ibq paintings in’ which, however, though numerous, jpe 
genii rally of tho juoft ordinary jqoi it, with tho exception of one 
by Albert ' Duror. Tho Rathham, or toWn-hall, in tho Italian 
stylo, is ono of tho fiue&t in Germany j it is 270 feet wide, and 


was chiefly built in 1619, but ^eludes the ancient tawmKaJJ, ' 
dating from 1340. In the latter am the great hall and the,. council 
chamber, tho walls of *tho former apartment being owiatnSftied 
by several oUpain tings by Albert Durer, HirschvogCri and others. 
Almost all tho churches — eight Lutheran, one Calvinist, And one 
ltom an Catholic — arc highly deserving of notice for their archi- 
tecture and tho works of art which they contain. That of $fc. - 
Sobald, which is a fino Golhic edifice, with an elegant choir, 
built in 1887, has numerous sculptures by Adam Kraft and Veit 
Stoss, many old paintings and stained glass windows, and tho 
remarkable shrine of tho patron saint of tho Church. - This * 
shrine, which still stands fh the centre of the church, thSugh % 
latter is devoted to* tho Lutheran service, is the masterpiece' of ' 
tho celebrated Peter Viator, who, with his five sons, was 
employed on it for thirteen years. “It is a miniature GotMo 
chapel,’' says a late writer, whose minute description woTiorrpw, 

41 until fly of bronze, consisting of a rich fretwork canopy, sup- 
polled on pillars, beneath which the relics of the saint repose in 
an oaken chest, oncafud with silver plates. The workmanship js 
most elaborate. The figures of the twelve apostles occupy tho 
niches around tho shrine, and are truly first-rate works of Art. 
Above them are twelve smaller figures of fathers ol' the Chureh ; 
while about seventy fanciful representations of cupids, mermen, 
animals, &<•,, distributed among flowers and foliage, aro scattered 
over the other paits. Tim miuu hjs of tho saint are iho subjects 
of 1 lie bas-reliefs under the t off u. In a niche below, at one end, 
is an admirable statue of tho artist himself, in a mason's dress, 
and at an opposite end is a figure, equally excellent, of fll. 

Ri bald.” The church, of St. "Lawrence, a tine Gothic edifice • 
founded in 127 1, is the largest in the town, and is cxti muly rich 
in old German paintings. This very Imudsmmo building has a 
tapering spire of Gothic open-work, sixty-four feet in height, 
executed by A darn Kraft, vutli a minuteness more commonly 
bestowed upon ivory than on stone. Tim church of St. Giles, which 
was built in tlic Italian stylo at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, lias a fine altar-piece by Y'uidy.clc, several very handsome 
bas-utlicfs, and other rich arcJiitcotural decorations. Near this 
chuicli is the gymnasium, in front of which Iho city erected, in 
1828, tho statue of Mel auction, by whom the institution was 
founded. Tho (lunch of Rt. (Haiti, witch was built in the 
twelfth centtuy, contains tho city library of twenty thousand 
volumes, with a collection of the works of the reformer just men- 
tioned, and of other controversial works written at the time of 
the Reformation. Tho church of tho Teutonic Knights, begun in 
l5jU, and tho Neman Catholic chinch of Notre Dame, of which 
we present our uadota with an illustration, me, with those already 
mentioned, iJio principal eucleriawtual buildings of Nuremberg. 
Notro Dame was dirigucd by, and built under the supc mtendeneo 
of, tho illusti iou& brothers Schouhnfer, in the middle of the four- 
teenth. century, and during the reign of the emperor Charles IV. It 
]ui» the, square f..rm of tho first chin dies which the Grtoks built after 
the model oft.be pagim temples. *lt was not, however, until more 
than a century after itn er’otion, that the pointed areh was adopted; 
nor v. as it till about the same period that the veiy handsome tower 
•n front of the ehur< li was so advaiitsgeously added to tho building. 

This cxqiusito improvement wart tho work of Adam Kraft, who 
executed its dccoi ations with the seme delicate uiinu tenors which 
ho had display ul on tho Gothic spiro of the church of Hi. Law- 
rence. Tho (same hi lists likewise adorned the interior of Notre 
Dame with several exquisite reliefs of the mori perfect finish. 

The church of Notre Demo is thus partly (ueek and partly Gothic 
in iU cousLuictiim, and is hardly surpuoed in decoratiuna l>y 
any of tho other buildings of a city which ^‘peculiarly rich in 
tho excellence flf its coclesioblkal aichitcatuie. 

Besides the structurw now mentioned, Nuremberg has several 
others not undeserving of notice. Amongst these may be classed 
its fountains, especially that one called the i>c/i oner *Brmnen (beau- 
t m fountain), in tlio great market-place ; and a very handsome 
Gnthic obelisk of openwork, rflmncd ^with ’ statues of various 
historical characters. Derides iis gymnasium, already mentioned, 
Nuremberg fcas a royal and other high echo ala, several Latin - 
and numerous inferior schools, a polytechnic institution, a high 
comjfiercial academy, societies of national industry and medical 
and natural science, toother with an agricultural union, and 
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collections of every descriptionJh the arts and sciences. Though 
oongiderabjly declined, it still funks as one of the chief commercial 
cities of Bavaria. Its trade consists principally of hardware, 
t turnery, looking-glasses, paper, parchment, iron articles, wooden 
clocks, mimical instruments, engravings, painters’ colours and 
pencils; glass, porcelain, wafthes, calicoes, carpels, and toys. 
The trade in these last-mentioned articles, which arc chiefly 
taade by the country people in the hilly and wooded district 


inventor j the pedal by H&nrieTraxdorf ; the air-gunby Lobzinger, 
the clarionet by Denner; and brass by Erasmus Ebner. Owing 
partly to these inventions, but more to the freedom and industry 
of its inhabitants, Nuromborg early rose to great eminence as a 
manufacturing and obmmercial town. It was, in fact, the 
continental Birmingham of tho middle ages, during a period of 
which it is said to have had seventy thousand inhabitants. Its 
name is first mentioned in history in 1050, and it obtained its 



CHVltCH OF KOTILE 

between Franconia and Thuringia, is very extensive aSKd 
important. Nuremberg has been tho birth-place of many drawn - 
guiabed men, among pliers, the famous painter, Albert Purer, 
who was born here in 1^471 ; Melchior Pfinzing and Hjjns Saoh, 
the poets; and Martin'' Behan, who made the first terrestrial 
globe. Among the inventions* said to have been made hero arc 
watches (first coined Nuremberg eggs) by- Peter Hele ; tho famous 
wirj^vjriag machine by Rudolph; gualocks by an unknown 


iumk, MniKManno. v " 

t %.*'.■ ■ - 
first charter in 121-9 ns a free city of the Circlo of Franconia, 

| celebrated for its industry and commerce, *and for its great 
services to the emperor and empire; it retained it® freedom 
| through all tho changes made in Germany in 1603 : two years 
later, however, it was annexed to Bavaria by Napoleon at tho 
peace of Presburg, in 1805. olte present 'population nhmbors 
about 46,000, of whom about 3,500 are Roman Catholics, and 
the groat majority of tiie restyLutheran*. 

t* ' rJtk , 
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. XBAN BAPTIST® CHARDIN. •>••,.-•" 

tong been renowned $at the ‘‘j rapid, and merely to mention tlia aamss of % 
ftpnSfwl Jlnmee had even shown thtt one of her t Nicholas Poussk, La Seuer, and LeBrun, Vi 

SaMtaa. '‘naAiiKM A nf a« will UaMam __ J It - 1 ^ _ B j_l. t6l ‘ j • 4 . 1 v i< v. • 


, ftkholjis Poussin, Lefeuer, and Jk'lfetfr VttJ* : 

recall a hundred of thf&r triumphed*) the reader's min'd, V * \ ' ' v 
But art in Franco seems to have had for .ntoujp 
abhorrence of low life, of aughtthat was notnUied torw^o? 
fashion, the romance of ancient mythology, and the glories of . 
natural scenery. The homely simplicity of rustic life, the 
toils and straggles of the jrnor and lowly were deemed unworthy 
the illustration of a cunning hand. Watteau hast handed down* 
tons striking representations of^ gay pic-nics in lordly forests, 
of capricious belles and handsome cavajiers promenading by 
moonlight, and titled shepherds and shepherdesses, dancing 
minuets under the wide-spreading foliage on cool summer even* 
mgs, but Chardin has placed before us the better, because truer 


pe^e was capable of anything better than, wood carving and 
, 'W&^ jveuk imitations of the great Italian 

n|»ters, l&*d were beginning to believe that love for art was not 
raoy of ^rendh Voii, that her men were too gay and frivolous to 
display either foroS of oonception pr depth of passion; and 
thot whaterer excellence they might attain in architecture or 
manufhettmng industry, they had none of the grasp of thought 
and fore of* imagination which make a Titian or a Raphael, 
fh* ascension of Francis I. to the throne was the beginning of 
a new era. This monaroh was not more renowned for his 
chivalrous valpuj in war than hip attention to the arts of 

■■ . , • • * 



J12AN BlPTlSt* C&Atblff . } 


, * Wfo i the resort of the wittijs^ the most learned; 

*; in Europe. Leonardo da Vinci, ono of 

' artists 'of the day, was the intimate^ friend and poi 

of . the %ing, and hi* influence was soon per- 
^ «ttf»ts to achieve sothe- 
<Qflf 1 which should tatos^froxh fhethjthe 
toWkgr »®i potion of 

■ fo^ign countries; 


and deeper, traits of life fthd Char Actor which mark t( the short 
and simple annals of the poor” Both were men of the highest 
genius, but differing so widely in object and mode Of action, 
that it would almost seem impossible that *the same agV 
ojggld have produced/ The brilliant grace of Watteau has Often 
eclipsed the soberer but sw&ter light of OhardinW 
Hassled by the winning flatteries of the great, ttye 
never woraMp at' the shrine' of virtue* in hunible life, *n4 
where can better materials be found for the plater's 
pietf, simplicity, and domestic 
rm for CkardinV# shouldknow'no 
/pV^e as thef Vera of 


- l 






‘ tm-t 


JWtrast to tUi* Mvoloii^ bwlliittey of the Wkr£, tk<S HvlU 
4Pyr\iiek have boon bit .too Mthfully iransmifctcA to 
; lft, was himself the son nt ah upholsterer, asfd being 

V b^ugfe/dtp 'foam bU childhood in tho jfddafc of tho working 
cldfi^fka sueoesa and opulofiee of hie after life - could .never . 

sympathy with their sufferings and virtues. His 
In truth a history of the' people, and not that of 
^ 'odMKTt ttikd dogenerato liability. 

liikatiwiy other artist*’, tkd names of his paintings indicate his 
: ftyhs*-^4# & 4 <)dwife h the Governs is, t}jo Bmedioite, the SohoGt- 
^\'^[JS^p*iulbie*yiht Game of Odom, the Study #f'£etyn t 
the IfbMtman, he, ; all those tell of faith, and hope, and 
uhnriiy—trf tho miM virtue* that adtf/n, and the high qualities 
that dignifyV the airugghw Of unknown merit; What Hood and 
Btaksns and Wilkie have done for England, Chardin did for 
• France. Iloitnprussed the public wjth the idea that the virtues, 
like plants, grow from below upwards, ^and that the goodness* 
/^Wtpd, fyf hfi it fronpi our thoughts to depreciate its value or 
oatfoni) foxiud amongAt tho upper ranks of society, tho titled and 
luxurious favourites of fortune, is from tho very nature of 
their position and pursuits hqt a dim reflex of the purer light 
which shins* so steadily through good and ill bonoath. 

" Chardin was a scrupulous imitator of nature, and all bis 
places an* distinguished, not less by the rud« vigour of their 


, • ' •, ;•' 

Ujsltxi the. cotton , p»a*ijfc ,*han«.M<wes,' a ' ; 

the raw material u*id ua iha woollen nmnufoctyre ^ ’ 

of our own country.; tt$ &e actual . .quantity «f r 'jtool- 

produced in this country w«* haveiao d*ita of 

character, v Zw 182Q, iffr, Lubock estimated the 

English wool at 393,23d packs, of*240 lbs; spell, ' 

lbs. In 1*828, Mr- Hubbard estimated tie produce dt’ 

; packs, or 111,1 GO, £60 lbs. ; in. 1 840, Mr. Porter oat/ mated ft art 
607,187 packs/ or 145,724,880 lb* Jt ua rmnid An#: 

bars at 106,000,000 lbs., we skfcti probably be Vdvy • tuftr ; ffee, . .< 
mark if we assign that quantity to be tk# .annual ■is'.cmv.c* m% 
present timo. Tho Whole of this produce, however is net *qis»; , 
ftumetl at homo, for in 1800 there were axparted'i2,002,773 lbsj ; . 
a§il in 18$l f 8,517,000 lbs., principally to Selgiutn 4&d France. ' 
As however British Wool is not sufficiently fine for , the better 
class of woollen cloth goods manufactured, we import Consider* 
able quantities of this raw material from foreign countries and . 
from soma of our colonial possession^ , There has been a remark- 
able alteration in the quantities of wool impartOdfrom different 
places abroad even during tho last #fteen yearswithout going 
farther bauk. This will bo evident if we contrast ike imports of* 
the years 1833 and 1840 , tho date of tho last official classified 


execution in the more prominent parts than tho great delicacy of 
tho dctails ; ; and perhaps no French artist has over 9 i splayed so 
( . exact an appreciation of tho effects of light and shade. 

The nature .of jbhe subjects which he has in every cajac chosen is a 
striking pn|pf of his enthusiastic love of art solely fur art's sake. 
Not ones of thotn is drawn from the associations of gaiety and 
luxurious ousts hy which his groat wealth and high talents had 
surrounded him. Hi* imagination was ever recurring to tho 
pernios amidst which his early life had bpon spent. By his father 
rrWhd, a* &o have already said, was aw upholstered -ho was 
placed in tho studio of Fibrro ^acquos Oazes, an liistorioal 
painter, that he might learn tho elements of design, in order to 
qualify himself for the tasteful 'duo oration of apartments in 
private, houses; A marriage with an heiress at the ago of 
twenty- one placed him above, the necessity of labour, and ho * 
thenceforth, painted merely for amusement, and, without any 
idea of distinguish iog himself in it. An accident for the first 
lime ioadty v him acquainted with his own talents. It was the 
custom for the artists who did not belong to tho Academy 
to exhibit tluur Works on Gorpus-Chriati Day in the open flir 
in tj}c Place Douphino, Amongst them Chardin, oh one 
- oocosion, placed sotno of his. ' The nmmbyrs woro struck by tho 
Wonderful, truthfulness of one of them, repre- 

serltihg a ray.fUh’'^tm the body <>p$nod, dud, inquiring for the 
, owrve*, 'immediately proposed admitting him to tho Academy. 

" This painting still remains in the- gallery of the Louvre. Prom 
the period of hip ttdmhiifon, hi September, 1728, until his death, 
/ih HqtgmiW, 1779, he exhibited more than a hunched tabktwx 
^ animals, ^dead foriuiro," and sometimes landscapes. 

/' WSy, poin^hg^. Wjigp eagerly sought after by th^amateurs pt the 
, tlayiand /^.gr^n^her^vmw bought fur tho courts of ft Woden ' 
ahi H'us^fc'/'^'.Wjw' 'olqotod' a eoiuicBlor of Urn Academy in 
1713, itt> 1'7£4. 1 , , lie' at th» t^uc/ivcd ahkfiy ' 

Jtqiiqn? I3hc ,%0hd^ay x*f B.rience, • 

Arts* ^ add. v^les idj ihfwmod by , 

' Ate }}X frti M ' 

intellect thafe^ono of hi* couicmpomrles could speak 

oh arts' witi so much and precision.. His critiquas , 

} i on psiifting fcacroisod a poworM iniluancp chi the artists hf' the 
and thy ofliWfe* of thorn may bo triw+nl in many of riic works 
W phblSsha^ it the ftotyb Tfo took i ^ery ppportunify of impif^hig 
' ’with the fdoa * u that ^Uh haid, tho bru£k, ; and 4ho 
H ho\ohhf 'nhm:$$p$\c tools of painting 7 that even n$<a« w«r° 
the^in^iha^ And „that'/What foatty, conaUtnted.an Whs 
yM W* -4a . 4b;* in 1 

not'hing 


account. In 1833, the quantities imported from the undermen- 
tioned countries were us follows Spain, 3,339,150 lbs. ; tier- 
many, 25,870,166 lbs. j other European countries, 5,056,380 lhM 
Booth America, 223,832 lbs. ; East Indies, 3,721 lbs. ; Capa^Bf 
Quod Hope, 93,825 lbs, ; Australia, 3,516,869 lbs, ; other parts, 
442,704 lbs. : toM), 88,646,087 lbs. In 1849, Spain, 12ir,659 
lbs,; Germany, 12, 7 $), 011 lbs.; otlu^ Earopeav countries, 
11,432,35^ lbs.; South America, 6,014,525 lbs. ; East Indies, 
4,182,853 lbs, ; Capo of Good Hope, 6;377,495 lbs.; Australia, 
3/5,870, J 7 J lbs, ; olhm* parts, 1,004,679 lbs, : total, 76,768,647 
lbs. ft is gratifying $0 boo the great development of our Indian, 
Australian, and African possessions in the production of Ihis 
valuublu raw material. In 1788, tho number of sheep in Aus- 
tralia was 20; in 1800, 6,124; and in 184& ftfoeoinber 31), 

1 4,943,008, In 1851, the importation of wool was as follows : — 0 
British possessions out of Europe, ^51,993,463 lbs. ; othpr paats, 
29,075,210 ; Alpaca and Llama wool, 2,0P3,202: total, 83,076,881 
lbs. Of this there were re-exported, 13,729,938 lbs., leaving W 
surplus of 09,34G,893Jbs. of foreign wool for home use, which, 
added to the balance of British wool (by deducting 8,500,009 
from 150,000,000), 141,500,000, gives ft grand total of nedrly 
211,000,000 lbs. for U 10 use of oq^ma^Ufactwes. 

In the spinning of this wool into yarn, and weaving the yam 
into cloth, blaqkots, &c., there were employed hr 1861 in 1,497 
factories 74,44^ pbopfo j[44,766 males, atid 29, 07^ 
whom 4,220 were hoys, -and 2^68 girls under 16; >eati & age, 
U,884 mafos b^iwpen 13 and 18 year* of ajgj; 26,810^ ^.fomftlisi 
above ljJ yowwe of ago, and. 28,655 above ift yeaua:^ 

««• .. ■ • V V, ,;»$&.• *V.. .V 

Tlw nurnliw of i^ndtc employed to ipiiming'tWww) toto' 
y«n wm }^9S,97a jmi to 'xwtofcw it 
to wMritfVui JW» Oto.ifMk, &c.i 46 
*ni ixw«r.loom« being «* to motion by 18, . 5 lionto »tenm> , • 
power, and 8,080 Eorwj woter-porer. ,'j 

Tho distribution oi % woollen. faetasice tlMoat^on, too Vnitcd ' 
Kingdom ie as foUowe :~E*gUm4**i '.Ow- 

di^on, 9 ; Carmarthen. 18 j 
larid, 11; Den}jigh b 7; Dwbf^ Sj 
morgen, Si j Glonceofor, 80 j 'H*nt^^l;jv l Bd«^#ik 
shire, 3fi ; Loicestor, 6 ; Lincoln, 1 Vcriatmto, iOi XftffiiMt. U. 
MwAumto, 9; M^tgdnjery,- 

Radnor, 2; Shropshire, ,3,;’ Somgtoptj^ ; 8t’j S/jilMp'.'! . 

moieland, I j'Wflttoirt,' J, , 

Aberdeen, 

turn, 

Haddington,'. 1 , te’. fiSwiWi'f-tllfr. 





County, 1; 





. .,..., L: tyW» % 

w Tho dumber of poodle employed in these &« tories by m means' 

i^lwW-iru, «uny -presses incident to fiik manufao^ 
^|iue*kd^' m $hq cottages of the workpeople, 
l^ «qp® * , rnot' • m^x^oti in tho above yccount, In 

nuutufaotufo of the West of England about 
•’j;wa«.&hd« of the people work in the factory, * andonc- third out. 

- ®e‘ tCtal number of persona employed,, inclusive of dyers, 
semir6fS,»oker8 of rhachines, furomen, cleHts, &c. &e., may bo 
tethoak& atmpwatdBuf 88^000, 

'^Iuwdditkm to tbo woollen factories, properly so called, there 
*ar0 dOl wowtpd factories, which must he included. under our^ 
gemmduotioc of (^manufactures in wool' of the United King* 
dtaM ’ VXheaO faster! os are located as follows : — England—* 
Devon, 7; Curhm^ 4 ; Essex, 1; Lancashire, 11; Leicester, 2%; 
Norfolk,. 11 j Nottingham, 1 ; Shropshire, 2 ; Staffordshire, 1 ; 
Suirsy, 1 ; Wetttmwuland* 9; Worcester, 11 ; Yovksh.V, 418: 
total, 4#®. . -'U' 1 , ■ 

Shoiland—kyVy 4; Lanark, 1; Ucnftw, l a total, 0, 

J Irdlmd^Jhx^ 3. 

■ In tho spiOmqflr and weaving of worsted in thus® factories there 
were employed in 1851, 79,787 persons (27, 117 melee, and 52,020 
females), of whom 4,287 wore boys, and 5,719 girls under 18 
years ’plage! 7^995 males between 13 and 18 years of ago ; -10,901 
females above 18 years of ago; and 15,185 mala* above 18 years 
of age. Tho number of spindles employed in spinning tho 
Wfltyxtod was 878,880, and the number of powar-lotmis uppd hi 
weaving 32,61 7 ; — these spindles and power-looms being worked 
by means of 9,890 horse steam-power, ami 1,625 horse water- 
power. * 

Tho value of foreign woollen manufactures not made up, im- 
ported in 1851, was 43898,0*22; and of in tides or manufactures 
of wool wholly or in part made up, -£113,041. Of tho former to 
tho value of 45.1,534 were re-exported; and of tho latter to the 
Value of <£15,697* , 

The quantity** and value of British menufaoturrd woollen 
goods exported in 1849 wore as follows Yarn, 11,773,020 lbs. ; 

* cloths of all sorts, 331,800 pieoos ; napped coatings, do flics, &t:., • 
1,204 pteoea; kerseymeres, &2,690 pieces; baizes of nil aorta, 
21,896 pieces; woollen or worsted stuffs, 2,098,595 pieces; 
^flannel, 2,268,959 yards; blankets and blanketing, 5,708,025 
yards; carpets mid carpeting, 1,565,745 yards ; woollens niixeil 
with cotton, 42,115,401 yards; woollen or worsted stockings, 
165,645 dojsou pairs; sundry small wares, value .£199,761 : 
.total valtle, £7,943,728 . '* ThakUnitcd Status of America, tho 
Manseatitf towns, Uollaod, Italy, tho Booth Amurioun States, 
British North America, China, India, Belgium, Portugal, France, 
and Australia, ^aro our best customers for woollen goods. From 
1718 to 1724, thp annual value of British woollens exported was 
£2,962,88 1 ; 4tt im, £6,876,939. In, 181 «, on the doeo of tho 
war, tho qxpartelfSMSO' to An largo sum of ^10,^00,927, a point 
they hayo;he*er again reached, although tho value of the exports 
In' £19, 040,382. jtt 1851, there were exported of 

watered hy tho piece (os cloths, Ad), 
2,987,290. ‘of gpfldb butet^hy tho yard (as fisnnola, 

ott^ek, ^), 09,358;694 yards; iltyftjl dmfou pairs oUteuktegt; 
suhdry sinall war^s of tho VttlUo of 4U87 r ,899 ; gnd 13Q,fl81 # owts, 
6f #ooihta yi%i ihtf lotgl fains nfwhkh amounted to £9,859,359, 




BOTANIST. 

piV?WHH, a’ ^r^r 4i ai>lancmisl^, one of the \ 

itUUtJ*#* on record.. of devotion to science ! 
^ *% was loWMjd Manchester; 4ud at the ago of ! 
“ ^d^ ^and boy ip connexion wtyh of ! 
ft $f thV ohiJdTdh of thp in .fch#M great j 
'^h^bqta* sept to school during spiho sherf L 
"‘fr ^ ^ jdiat hejiad 

; hte ^eatkost yearkw etf 1 


for natural lid|Nfry t -^d' 

, Itomheatcr and - its environs' h3%iwaya , ■' 

woikihg 1 men. a. considmUe numbt^ # • Sj 0 &hSS{Sf'.’ .v 

mayv use the expression, mi ,t|kp &M* . %' /W’ , 

hood arc fipotiuented by them for the ptOmove di : ' cohbetinf mjto 
mens* ' 1 e . *■ j, < - v * v* » ...’ 

Ui’owthor made the acquaintanoo of some -oC,. 
mamed upon intimate term* with thorn during his whole lifo- 
tiino. Thirty or forty persons belanguig to the town* and who 
wore fond of ^tanising, met cve^ weck v during spring and 
summer to exhibit the specimens they had collected* and emu-r ' 
municato to each other the* result of l^clr obreVV|dl^nst Crowther*# 
however, being employed as a porter during' 4a r V , could only 
devote the night to his f&vaurito study* • Sh thlght oiten bo aeon 
in the holds about day -break, whore he bryuly^engaged 

until Uio approach of the hour of labour oompellkd hi>^ 
hasten home. > While thus employed, ho frequently run groat 
danger of being am»Ud by gamekeepers, WaUihcrs, and otliers, 
who could not im agin o that a man in Ids rank of life could be 
roaming through tho fields at such an hour for any purpose but a , 
mischievous one, Upon one occasion, ho was found botanising 
upon the property of a ^tr* ^gerten, and was taken into custody, 
c harged with fishing, in Jdii proeorves, and won brought up befoni 
a magistrate. The prq^f' i^pcated sufllcienUy plain. He Was 
armed Mtk along polo wfrh a shaVp crook apd a net at tho end., ’ 
It was in vaiu that thb botirnist pteUmted his inuctonce of 
the design imputed to hJm, and: cxpHbed that his weapon was 
intended for no otto phrppso than the pulling up of aquatic 
plants and dragging tkupvfcshorv, aud he would in gll probability 
have paid for his hnprndcnt devotion to ecteiuo by laiog im- 
mured in prison, had not Mr, Egerten become eoUvinccd of tho 
trutli of his fitpry, and gWtU direction to hi# gcUnck^pers not to 
prosecute him nor molest Mm in his excursions in future. His 
iriomle tell many stories of the delight which the discovery of a 
plant previously unknown to him caused liirn even in old' age. 
Hu never suetuod in the Joaaf dtJ^ee affUidwl by cold or fatigue. 
One day he persuaded ope of his hieudi to socorrqwiy him to a 
lake on the banks of which ho stated he imd seen a rare plant; 
but on their arrival they found, to Crow(&urr*a groat chagrin, that 
the waters hud risen so much in consequence of ilia heavy rains 
that' the object of their ecaych was no longer to bn sech. His • 
friend was about to go away dissatisfied, wbdn ho heard a 
plunge, uud turniug rumid' ho found that Cfowthe^ bad dis- 
appeared. In a few m unites fio re-appcared and swam oahora 
eafiying the specimen in his mouth, 

Orowiher’s name has not been until oly uujknoWH to fame. , 
BirJ. F. Bmith, I)r, Hull, and LannclctU »l*ak of him- in terms 
of the highest prtiise, arid of tho sov vices ha had rendered to 
S'iiauoe by his valuable colleotlgn of mossed and lichens. , Ho also 
devoted considerable) attention to entomology, ami had in his 
pofflustthm ttlm'go colic oUc»n of incuts, which lte c)a^ified him- 
self with gf'eat care : but ho was obliged to diapoio hf them by 
degrees, in consrquunuc of the pressuto of poverty, as ho had a 
Vdfu and a largo family. Ill* innate modesty always kept him 
?rom seeking tutor assistauco or patronage, and ho consequently 
remained all his ulb the porter of b warehouse. For ft long time 
ho received only six toon shillings a week Of wages, and after- 
wards twenty shillings* tho whole of which he placed in his 
wile’s hands, reserving to himself nothing but the proceeds 
of any extra jobs ho might pick up in the towit, which 
lie spent 1h furthering his botanical pursuits, Ago ' and In- 
firmity having rendered him no Umga* lit for fto duties of his 
situatimi, ho jys* obliged to submit during Iho latter years 
of Ms life u[*on a pension of three shillings a week allowed him 
by the Society for tho Enc»mragcnxunt of Needy Mon of Sbibuoc, 4 
Thi^ was, ail Manoho^tet could do for ji philnscg^bfr Jn humble 
life— thu great emporium of commerce which speeds , 

without lioditation upon the imeerteintie* <#^olfW‘bal |gli%ifqn. 
Crowther dioS in 1847, at the agoV '^ycnty-Wypii' 
leaving jail Ms ohildrcm in , a positiot^ as as 

When he was dead the worlAteund out Umt ho was a > 

audypent sevmi guinehs in bujjyl^g hi^4ipd Twiifcjin^ 

'over him, by , ^ay . ana ", 


; destitution of hi« old ago 1 


• 22» , THE ILUJSTRjVTED EXHIBITOR, 
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PAINTINGS OF CHARDIN. 


v' . V-tfr 


Iw tbo first engraving vo find ourselves in the interior of 
the modest dwelling of one of the lower classes. It is mid* 
day, and tip young mother is engaged in apportioning their 
dinneftb her children, Loaning upon the table, she dictates to 
the elder a form of imploring a blessing on their food, find the 
little girl, with '"clasped and uplifted hands, seems to repeat the 
words as they fall fVom her lips. Let the reader attentively 


happily for mankind, is found amongst thousands ,wf hit 
preserving in her house the sacred traditions and noble iustinpts ^ 
of religion, of horfbur, and of self-respect, without anght pf - 
u high life" but its good taste, ' 

The ITatherwonfan, Of which wo present our reader^ with lift ” 
engraving, was one of the first paintings exhibited by Cha^tbt l t 
in 1737, find was purchased for the Sbllection of the Chevalier da ‘ 



examine fhO expresabn of those th$pe faces. Lot him observe the 
careful a^fustment of the young mother’s cap, the tasteful folding 
or herljftudfcerohiof, the rosette in her shoes, and her muslin 
sleov^rths mingled plety and fondness of her Ipoks-^md ask 
hmm&i must not a feeling heart and observant eye have guided 
***&& thlsjscfcne ofi domestic happiness, and 
Kf The mother is a lae type of the ehmai^ .arhwh 


ASKING A BMSeSWO, * FROM a PAINTING BY 



y wS Xwf'Jf 

1* Roque. It dinikyj gnat truthfulnun both 
execution. The tonne k * room in a cottage, in which a young 
houMwife k waahiogclothe. in a tub, with a aeprm npm.lhS y 
Before her to protect her clothe* from .the w^w. Bet *&&&, l 
hang on a <?Wr ,1wUt»4 tab iAIiv' 

blowing aoap-buhblec fromijiibe. .In fi»e ,^ApW:#'iR> 
opened door showtAB*rv«»t hanging clothes on 0 


AiND MAGASNS cftf AB*. ^ 

— ^ — — *— r — hM — L . — * — ^r- 4 - * — 

andon the ground a oat is crouching lazily. This is tbo whole at the service of the ouvri<? as wJLas the gmtiikomtM; and the 

of the painting ; hut what exquisite skill there is* displayed in result is, that the working men. (^France in manner, beari ng, 

the fetrihution of the light and shade, and what grace and sim- intelligence, and fondness for intellectual and refined pleasures 

pUcity in the air and attitude of the women and tho <jhild ! are far superior to . our own. This may be a truth painful to 

These are the sort of works which inspire the humbler classes hear, b^) the fault lies with our rulers. Whilo thousand* hate 

with the love of art and tho spirit of boauty which should been spent on statues to profligates,* whom the nation is ashamed 

animate and guide it. Tho truth of illustrations drawn from to own and the world would fain forget, our pioturo.gaUeriea 

scenes in their own everyday life they can perceive at onco, and are few and badly managed, funds are voted for public instnuD- 

hone they may with safety claticisc. They can detect points of tionand amusement in a spirit of short-sighted niggardliness; and 

difference between tho reality and tho representation, and this week we hear that the Crystal Pfiaoo, the greatest triumph § 

improve their powers of observation by searching for them. of English art and industry, is likely to bo pulled down. We 

And where, 4s in nearly §U Chardin's pictures, the highest, can learn something from our heighbe(i^ i^%e aro wise. Wo * 

lessons of morality are inculcated through the medium of sen- cannot teach everybody to be great painters or great authors; 

suous pleasure^ and the good anduseful is not lost sight Of in but everything should be dote to make tho mate of the people 

seeking for the bcautifhl, the beneficial effects eif the exhibition seek after mnd admire the works of those who have lived an d 
of good works of ecvrt. can hardly be overrated. Chardin was laboured for truth and beauty and humanity, Who have taught, 

happy in belonging to a country, which with all its faults, ham whether with pen or pencil, that to be industrious, moral, 

ever been celebrated to its efforts to supply the working classes earnest, energetic, and high-minded, is. to be happy and useful, 

with tho means of mental improvement and elevation. Galleries To accomplish this, all we have to do is U* place no restraint ' 

of the finest paintings in tho world placed in royal halls are open in the way of inquiry and self-improvement, The people’s 

to all. Parks and. gardens, fountains, libraries, are everywhere desire to elevate itself will do the rest. 
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; A TWIT *Vo) A SOAP MAKER’S FACTORY. , 

Wuat is Soap ? Few of us delay our ablutions to ask or being of themselves soluble in water, compose, when intimately 

answer this question ; nor it at all necessary that we should— mixed with alkaline leys, a homogeneous mass, which is easily 

juflt at that particular moment. But & knowledge of tho history soluble in water or alcohol. In other and aimplor language 

and^teten^ture of this valuable domestic adjunct may never- fatty matters, such as tallow and oil, when mixed with sw*mf ! 

'thetete v l>e bf essential service. We may therefore spend* a potash, produce a impound which Wm lather upd 
profited half hour 6 r so in describing what toihousands of water t and which possesses the property (/ cTeansmg llneh^Ae/ 1 

perte^rai possess ihe charm of novelty— namely, the rnanu^ ' Aft fatty matters may be converted^ Into saponscebiut mvaoi®- 
facto re" Sf 40#. This substance, then, to return to ihb words ai' ! like impounds, by union With VOridhs nwtollte oxidte;i ]lnit;'ths' ’ ; 
the ittedef pateg^ph, wfy be described as a aallhe <Thel&ioal , manufiiotured and comnfcroihl arfid^fibap la ui^^toc^I to 
fhyfiied of ia^ojiffed fktty 1 or ^ily* consist it the products of aodA' or "pdtteh Acting upon fats, the 

; '• ' ' • %/' * ’ ' > ' * * ' . • ■' 
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nature of which determine ty various kinds, When- subjected 
to tfre action of alkaline 1 ffa, fatty matters undergo a very 
remarkable' change, being thereby converted into three distinct 
adds, called stearic, tmirgavio, and oleic. The stearic acid, 
improperly^ culled at. twin**, in the solid portion of tulIoW and 
various oil*, and from it sY made the factitious! wax candles 
known G.9 stearin » ; Die margaric, or pearly -looking acid, is 
aimilar in character to the stearic, and of itself is insoluble in 
water; and the nlnir. acid is the thin oily part of the fats, with 
which ia always associated glycerine, or the sweet con *ti Intent 
of oily bodies. If any of our renders piny not. altogether under- 
* stand this somewhat scientific description, it may bo stated in 
•iraplfteatinti, that when . subjected to the action of soda or 
potash, tallow is deprived of it* grW»*y quality. Thecc aeid«, 
then, combine and form the compound known as snap.® 

Our English word is dAived from tho Latin *<rpo, which, as 
well as the Greek equivalent, is supposed to oOuio from the low 
Gorman word unpc, a.word still ret.ained*in many of the German 
proving. In tho* mutations of language this word became 
ohrirtged into the bigb German #<*//!*, the d having given place 
to the hard/. In tho French language mir word coop in mi von ; 
in Dutch, zrrt) ; in Italian, saponc ; in Spanish, jabornn ; in 1 Por- 
tuguese, sfthan; and in Itussiim, main, 

Various kinds of soaps are in use in tin* present day. Among 
thorn wo may mention the yellow or rosin soap, Die mottled, 
the curd, and tho s off snap. Of the three first nrA made all 
tho varieties sold by thu perfumers. Tho various bitty matters 
winch, with the addition of alkalies, enter into tho composition of 
soap may bo thus plated: oil of olives and almonds; tallow, 
hogslard, and the fat of various nnimnk ; rape oil ; oil of beech, 
mast, and poppy weeds; fish oils of various kinds, and tho oils of 
nuts, hemp, and linsnad, Olivo oils make n good pure soap, but 
the yollpw is tho ehnapRst— considered in referent"’ to its 
cleansing qualities . -find 111 many respects the best, 

Th« reason why soap cleanses nmv ho tlm« shortly Mated: 
all soaps consist, of li&lviom or alkaline sails anil fatty matter, 
and Utterly all the dirt, on our ]»non, idothe*, and persons is 
Pin, do up of perspiration, grease. Die dust whhh such grease 
attracts,' In oOld Wafer Dime matters arc imarly insoluble, 
but in warm water, to whidi li\moos salts huvo in any wny 
been added, the greasy diit discovers its affinity for tho snlts 
by mixing with thorn, and so becoming Raptmnccous : Dm aoap 
attracts thn soap. Tu this fftnfj* tho dirt is pm fur soluble that 
it may easily be washed out. The modern washing powders ate 
nothing more than alkalies, to which must bn added a certain 
quantity of liquid soap. 

TT living thus, wo hope, satisfactorily ntmverofl tlic question, 
“ Wluit. is soap * Tew fifmtpnees ns to 

* ITS THSTOIU 

may not bo out of piano »r uofll thrusting. Tho following jvnrtie.u- 
Lltw lire abbreviated from uti article, hr the muter of Diis paper, 
y/hicb appeared in a little work now out of print — 

In the earliest times clothes were ob'suiRed by **'at"r alone, tfcr 
practice being to alia tup on and rinse them intttho waves on Dm 
aca-nhoire, lh tho sumo Way na is yet practiced by m iuy uncivilised 
nations. We ore told by Homer that Norev sa and her attendant* 
washed their clothes by Uoad mg upon them in pits ini.* which 
tho water had collected; and it i« not till a much lntir period 
that wo have mmilion made uf a ley from « end iwbH though ii 
ia supposed thqftho Itonia racq.tionfifJ h> Ai Miotic ami I’lato was a 
substance of a nature si mi by to ley, and was u*ed for washing oil 
and wine jam*. * • 

In tho time of Paulas ^gincta, bewevor, tho use of uusUhcd 
lime m « detergent w m not uncommon ; dry potash was un- 
known, and PUny tcU* us that, ox gall* wore employed for r«- 
, moving spots from the akin. Fixed lixivia! saltfy however, war«? 
. qcwMOr»Uy used tyelemv'C fi»A, and ftiey, probably, wore the 
or fiitnw of tho people of Attic*. In tbowttks, Ittruvi 
wuniued by the Homans, who, it tqipeqrg, hod Ihilc^nvcntivo 
i gu^iue of tlpiif *wa,.£!pty being in tb« liubU of .tvMroWte# from 
whatever tbo gonitw of that nation discovert ©rim ad c 

tie b)rtbpWo ' of the arts, mineral alkali, however, 

' Do ^ ’ ■ , " 


was early brought into use ; and Pliny makes mention. in mOro- 
than one plac.o of Egyptian nitre being brought in corked vessels 
to Homo. Strabo also tolls us that ulkalino water woe used in- 
Armenia by tho scourers fur washing clothes ; and from the works 
of the learned Sohettgon yro learn that alkali, or soda, was used 
by the Hebrews for cleansing purposes. In the sacred Writings it 
ia called bonth, ' 

In cleansing clothes and washing tho body, soap is of compara- 
Dwdy modern application; and though tho ancients used tho 
juices of some Baponacoous plant : for that purpose, it is .certain * 
they wero unacqiiaintcd with tho material at. .presoyl# , employed, 
mid that the combination of lixivim^ .salts and tallow Was quite 
unknown to them. * ' 

Thf'. very' earliest mention of soap is found in the works of 
Pliny, tho historian, onrl Galen, tho physician, who toll us that it 
was anciently made from goats’ fat and the aehes of tho beech 
Woe, and that, there wore two sorts, hard and soft. Galen, indeed, 
in u work on simple medicines, speaks of soap as having bM*n 
made of ox’s, goat’s, and sheep’s tallow, strengthened with quick- 
lime, which process corresponds with that at present, in use in 
Germany, while the French, by a later invention, employ oil and 
Piinoj fil alkali. German and Gallic soap ore frequently mentioned 
by later writers, and it is generally acknowledge^ that: the apeionts 
used soap to dye and beautify the hair, tho Homan gallants, no 
lens than their modern descendants, being anxious to give their 
hair additional lustre by the employment of cosmetic*. We read 
in tho works of various authors, of sortp being used oi a dye or 
pomatum fnr the hair rafher than as a washing Material. 

" f!un«t!crt TeutonicoK ncccndit spttttm Cftpjlloft 
Captlvla poterlH cnltior esse comls {’’ 

says tho poet ; which may hr thus imitat#! : — 

“ Ttye thy hah* with soap, and It will qlfiekly be, 

More tine than German wigs In their oaptlvlty.” 

Tl U not unlikely that when Martial wrote tills couplet, he in- 
tended it as a delicate piece* of flattery to Homan pride, Domitian 
having vainly fancied that bo had conquered the whole German 
nation. It is probable that, the Oenmns coloured or tinged thoir 
sonps with the juice of plants. 

It was then the fashion to anoint tho lmir with coloured soaps, 
and to put the head in a net or caul of bladder at nights. Soap 
lHn^r little used as a doWgent., Washing clothes among .the 
Homans was considered rather an ignoble employment, and wua^ 
only practised by the jndigenj. 

The history of soap among the moderns is the history of civi- 
lisation ; as people have become more refined, they have udedinore 
snap. x# • * 

Jn our own country the use of soap has boon itt a great 
measure retarded by fiscal restrictions. In a cUTimt* pamphlet 
entitled a “True Narrative eon emitting the Softp Husincsft/’ which 
was printed for Nicholas Hourno, in. l$4l, ata many facts 
relating to tho difficulties under which the Jpanufauturcr of this 
article was tirtn mihjentod, Matty 4amkft and pamphlets in the 
British Museum contain petitions from tho> maniifacturorff iu the 
thru? of queen Anne, praying to be relieved from tho oppressive 
1 axes then first imposed. But between tho two periods (1041- 
1705) we am learn nothing of tbo quantities or description of 
soup uimnlly mad(\ In the pamphlet of Niqholas Bourne, ho 
ouTonlains of the soap makers of London — in 1 63 3 ‘-‘-being injured 
bv tjie monopoly Enjoyed by a conry any called tho “Governor 
Assistant u and Society of Soap Maker* in Westminster,” Who, 
otl condition of paying to tho king a duty of pSrtowt On 5000 
tons annually, had allowed thorn the exclusivo' right of manufac- 
ture. Against thS Ihotiopoly tho soap makers of Lonim-^not 
n>or^/.han twenty in number — petition od ; and Die entopmiy, in 
return, procured an ord/.*.r from the yovornment WldcH farther 
protoetod thuir rights, and rcstrictrd the Sale of so^p whidh had 
not been aasnyed by them. Thh Map makera rttiMSM&Htiw 
CHbrnbcr informations were? laid against sixteen of tilnt fctt 
opposing the company. The, defendants, pleaded; * 

put in their answers one da#, too late, Wore, all committed to „ 
prisim. The judges oertif«cd the answer, except the four ^rst 
words and last t*m, a* fit to bh exptmged^ and,tSie defAdimts 

wort; fmeftbin various sums, fipcm five to fifteen hundred poundi » 

. . . , 
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tsch^anA ordered to T?o*impri»orio4 during his majesty 'a pleasure. 
The poor , soap makers went to prison ; suffered much for about 
fo^ty weeks, , dnringwhi oh time ten of! their number died; and 
vfere only Iiboratod to witness the proclamation of nttf edicts 
giving still greater powers to the company. For more than five 
years .those tyrannical restrictions remained In full force, and 
many of the London soap manufacturers were again and again 
aommitted to prison, At last— an XM — tho compShy, having 
“ vexed the whole kingdom with their simp/’ obtained from tho 
king permission to give up tho potent. But this permission, 
which wa^not sought till the opposition to tho company became 
too strong to resist, was granted to them only on condition of their 
paying to his majosty thil sum of £40,000. # To bettor enaldo 
them to .comply with the royal demand, it was further decreed 
that the poor soap makers of London should pay £20,000 to the 
company fpr th<^ materials of their trade —materials which bad 
go Jong been used to oppress and tyrannise over the manufac- 
turers. * * 

From this timo various restrictions have* been from time to 
time removed. The soap maker now pays an annual licence of 
£4, besides bis excise duty. 

With this long preface over — a preface, how»'v*r, necessary to a 
proper comprehension of what follows, we may proceed to detail 
the particulars^ our virit*t<> 

JOHN TtNIGHT ANT) RON'S BOAT* VACTOltY, 

in Old Oravel-lane, Wapping. Mnny of our icaderg know very 
little of Wapping — some of them, possibly, having only heard 
of it in Dibdin's Song or Joo Miller's Jest-Book. For their priT- 
tioular information, however, wo may state that, it is u district in 
the cost of London, on the Middlesex side of the Thumps, a little 
below tbe Tower, chiefly inhabited by sea- faring m n, nml 
tradeemon dealing in commodities for tbe supply of shipping nml 
sailors; that it was originally a marsh frequently overflowed by 
the Thames, and .first recovered in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth ; that on the batiks of the river in this not overcicari or 
elegnnfly**biiilt locality, were to bo seen, within tho memory of, 
the “ oldest inhabitants,” the gibbets on which our ancestors weie 
used to hang pirates in chains ; and that in tho present day it 
would bo considered by tho denizens of St. James’s and Bel- 
gravia a strange outlandish sort of place, in which dull ware- 
houses, queer- looking litll? docks, swinging-bridges, narrow 
streets, dirty houses, and an ill-dressed population, were tlfemost 
remarkable objects. But it has, novo the Loots, its liter ary 
interests, one or two of which we may note in pacing. Btiypc 
tolls US that king Charles having bunted n stag from Wanstead, 
in fiflSoJc, killed him in a, garden in Nightingale-lane, Wapping, 
imd that the proprietor of tho pTRce was sorely vexed at the multi- 
tude of people who assembled on tho occasion, to the great damage 
of his favourite plants and Hewers. In Wapping, “in a strange 
lane or alley,” like many which are to be found in tho present 
day, lived Ames, tho antiquary, the author of a very useful, but 
now little known work, entitled “ Typographic^ Antiquities, or 
the History of Printing in England.” To a wretched aJe- house 
called tho Ited Oow, in Anchor and Hope-alloy, noar # King 
Edward's- stales, in Trapping, the notorious Judge Jeffries 
retreated, in the disguise of a common sailor, after tho abdication 
of kfhg James. Being found by a scrivener whom he had for- 
merly insulted, leaning out of a window of the tavern in all the 
audacity of false security, he was dragged *nit and insulted by 
the populace. It was ’Wapping that Johnson advised Boswell to 
explore if ho Would note the curious modes of life whioh iqmrn 
people in London pursued— a piece of advice which Bozzy fol- 
lowed,* upd was disappointed, ns a matter *>tf*eourse— as ho natu- 
rally would be if the groat doctor did not go too, 

* SkVi% recalled these things as we make obrWay through Old 
tShavel-iane from the city, we pausq afr a short distance from the 
T|sames Tunnel i and, passing down a little street on the 
right, we proceed through a pair of largo gates, and find ourselves 
Within the promises of John Knight and Son, soap dud candle 
makers. After making ourselves known to the heads of the 
firm, one of whoitfaecompanie^us over the faototy, we make the 
of tke entire «pace Wit3rirl the walls, and jot down our 
condniKms by the way. * ,, . ‘ 


Wo are standing in the centra of a large open court. On the 
right of the entrance arc the dwmling and coutiting-houpcs ; to 
the left arc various low buildings u^d for various purposes, While- 
before us lies tho soap factory itself ; tho latter consists of a largo 
tango, of buildings, no doubt admirably adapted for tlic purposes 
for which they aro used, but not/om ark able for any particular 
Srcbitoctuml display. The ppaco in front was occupied at tho 
time of our visit hy several fom-borae- wagons, into and from 
which were bring emptied various articles necessary to the trade; 
a Vast number of grcasy-loofcing yibs filled with* tallow, and 
several frames in which mould candles wore undergoing the 
process of cooling; in the back-ground, to tho left, was a great, 
heap of refuse lime and alkali, which is afterwards used for 
manure ; and numbers of jpen and bays passing to and fro gave 
to tho scene a rather animated appearance. • Attached to tho 
counting-house is a small distillery and laboratory, fitted with 
apparatus for testing the quality of (He soaps; but into that 
we did not enter. 

We proceed, then, under the guidance tf our intelligent con- 
ductor, tf» the Soap factory, and first enter 

THE l‘AT HOOM. 

A glance at the engraving will convey a better idea of tho 
gen rial appearance nf this apartment than could any words of 
ours. Hero, hanging on rftftors, ranged on shelves, and lying otj 
the ground, are vast quantities of the raw material from whioh 
the soap is made. It la o. strange sight indeed; and our nose is 
assaulted in it way we can hardly describe— ft fat, tallowy, dis- 
agreeable smell pervades the atmosphere, which, nt first, is any- 
thing but pleasant ; lull as wo stand for ti minute or two among 
the immense masse* of yellow beef and mutton fat tho sensa- 
tion passes imperceptibly away. Wo are told that a soap factory 
is, on ibo whole, an extremely healthy place, Here all tho fat is 
weighed as it is received, whence it is taken as it is required 
to the 

ntutTiNrt oorrmw. 

These are merely large coppers with furnaces Imneath, in which 
the fat is melted. Tho scant here is, if possible, jnoto abominablo 
than in the fat-room. The operation of molting is ostromely simple. 
After the fat has been incited down till no more liquid can bu 
obtained from it, the residue is gathered up and carried to a 
powerful press where it is formed into the greaves w^jth which dogs 
are fed. Several of these coppers are ranged aide by side ; in 
some of which the best fat ismoTlod for tho superior kinds of soap, 
nml Into others the kitchen stuff finds its way for tho commoner 
dcsci iptimiH. A room in which the bet eregcticutis materials calk d 
kitchen stiiT is received is on the ground floor; but if differs little 
from the fat -room, except in its more disagreeable i tench. Tbe 
liquid fat is carried by pipes from the melting to . 

tup )iou.i no com qua, • 

where we will follow the process. For a minute or two we 
seo little for the steam which arises from the immense) boilers 
ranged along the walls; but soon recovering our sight, we pqr* 
•coho standing before each copper a couple of men, who keep 
continually stirrfhg the liquid contents with long wooden rakes. 
Each of these coppers is filled with the materials for making 
yellow soap, in various states of preparation. The liquid fat, tho 
alkaline liquor and tho rosin having been added together, the 
latter In a state of fine powder, the boiling commence*. Korin, 
it should he observed, though differing so much in appearance 
from tallow, possesses nearly tho same eh enseal constituents. 
Being cheaper than tallow, it is used extensively hy the soap maker. 
Rosin, then gh% cry soluble Jn alkaline menstrua, says Dr. Tire, is 
not susceptible like fat of lading transformed into an acid, and will 
nut, of course, saponify or form a proper soap hy The ftfbro 

Caustic the alkali, the less oonristearjo has tho resinous compound 
which is ■ made with It. Hericq M of some kind, used in con- 
siderable quantities, must be used wi|h the rosin. Sometimes 
for the commoner descriptions of yellow soap, equal quantities of 
fat and V>aln arc used ; but for the better kinds, about one-third 
rosin to two-thirds tallow is the usual proportion; As AlJfalino 
maftor cannot be neutralised by Vorifi, it preserves its' peculiar 
acrimonious, odour in poor soaps,, and sets too powerfully on 
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woollen and otte animal fibres to which it is applied. Rarid 
tallow, It is said, servos bett/* to disguise the strong smell of 
rosin in soap than any oil oiMjther speeios of scent. The materials 
are kept boiling foT a considerable time with m excess erf caustic 
©y, being kept continually stirred so that all the materials shall 
incorporate ; and when the ‘Jjmste ” — as tbo soap in this state is 
Called— is found, on cooling a sample of it, to have acquired a 
solid consistency, and, when diffused in a little water, not to 
leave a resinous varnish on the skin, the soap may ho said to be 
finished. The sgptp maker Tjpxt. proceeds to draw off the superfluous 
Icy, and to purify the “ paste." For this purpose a quantity > 
t of ley of a much less caustic qualit/.is added ; the whole mass 
is again heated, anti after being well » stirred is allowed to settle 
and drain off its leys. A third, and sometimes a fourth, servico 
of leys is introduced, and duriug each operation the agitation and 
period of repose goes on as at first. The pan being now skimmed, 
and the scum reserved flu another operation, the soap is drawn 
off, and introduced into the Soap frames, thoru to cool and harden 
tilHt shall be in a fit state to cut into fiars. 

But before wo speak of this process we must, in order to render 
the foregoing quite plain to the reader, visit the 

ALKALI CI8TKRNH. 

Near the coppers, for the convenience of ready transportation, 
are situated several vats or coppers, in which the alkali is refined 
till it is in a proper state, Jt is brought to the soap boiler in a 
solid and itnpnro form, as a crude and imperfect carbonate of 
soda or potash, and it is necessary for him to reduco the dry 
greyish powder, as it then appears, to a liquid and highly caustic 
state* The alkali, or “ white ash,” as it is called, used by tho 
soap-maker, is soda, made principally by tho decomposition of salt. 
Tho salt of commerce consists of chlorine and sodium ; and the 
decomposition and separation of ono from tho other is produced 
by means of a peculiar treatment, with sulphuric acid. From 
this process there result. 4< muriatic acid ami sulphate of soda. 
This sulphato is converted into a carbonate of soda by contact 
with carbon; and lastly, tho caibonie acid is driven from the 
carbonate, leaving tho soda in a caustic state, and forming, when 
in solution with water, tho liquor which soap-makers call a ley 
* or lye.” Before the alkali cun bo used by tho soap-maker, it 
must bo deprived of the carbonic acid which is always found 
combined with it; for this purpose it is necessary to filtrate it 
through bods of lime. No matter whether the alkali used ho the 
barilla and kelp of Spain and** the Oikneys, or tho soda made 
from common salt, tlio process it must undergo is altogether, the 
same. Tho crude sndu. after being ground, is htratified with lime 
in cast-iron vats, six or seven feet wide by four or five deep, tho 
lowest layer lining imslaked or sholl quicklime. The Vats have a 
false bottom perforated with holes, and a series of lateral tubs 
beneath, through which tho leys trickle off, after filtration, in a 
clear and caustic slate. The preparation of ley for yellow' and 
mottled soaps differing little, *wo may moely observe that tho 
alkaline liquor is pumped from the vats into tho boiling coppers, 
Where it is mixed with tbo necessary quantity of oil and rosin in 
tho manner described. When the liquor haR spent all its strength, 
it is pumped from the soap by means of a bar * \ which descends 
to tho. bottom of fhe boiler; fresh ley is introduced y and this 
process is repeated over and over again, as wo have seen, till the 
soap is considered to bo in a fit bfc*te for tlv frames. 

VILLI NO TUW MOlUAte Oil 

is also a very simple operation. The soap being now in a liquid 
stats, it is ladled from the uppers into buckets or pails, and con- 
voyed to the frame-room* above, where it is fouled into the 
c, frames. 'The frames consist of a series of rectangular bam ofe 
*§food or iron, measuring internally d/5 inches by Id, placed ono 
cm top of tho other, some times to the boight of twelve or fourteen 
feet. Into tho wall or cistern ( tlms formed tlio soap is poured, 
and Allowed to remainder four or five days, according to the 
weather. In tho iron frames it cools much more quickly than in 
tho wooden ones, in consequence .of tho greater retention of heat 
> by the latter. When the entire mass has become cold and solidi- 
fied, tho iron fastenings of the frames arc removed, and the reetan- 
f <* . glee being removed one by one, a solid, compact body of soap 
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remaios the exact shape of tho interior of the fexme. So, well do 
the bam composing the, mould join together, that no seem* 
openings are observable in the soap, after the rectangles have boon 
removed, Many frames contain as much as three thousand 
pound** weight ofyoap. * * , ' . 

.. mwsS wvo nans. 

Having arrived at this stage, the soap is cut first into slabs, and 
then into bars, as We see them in the shops* The purest and best 
yellow bo ay made at this establishment is afterwards stamped, 

“ John Knight and Son 4 * Frimrose Soap,” by moadS of a smalt 
hand-stamp of brass or iron. The sotting of the mass of soap 
into %ara is a very neat and effective operation. Ono of. tho 
workmen having marked the surfed of the soap into parallel lin<n 
with a gau go- stick, in which flt© in sorted "sharp points, two men 
then draw a copper wire through the mass in*lho exact diroatioh 
fif the marks, one man guiding tho wire, and the other drawing it 
through by moans of a pair of handles. A slab of soap about 
three inches thick is thus cut off’, which is immediately ; removal 
to a kind^rf wooden platform, to be cut into bars by another S( t 
of operators. Twelve slabs being laid horizontally, otto over tbo 
other, they are again marked off with a gauge, and 1 a pieco of wire 
passed through them in a downward direction, which prefewa 
divides them into bars about three inches . quare. ; in which state 
they are removed by another workman, and piled into stacks 
ready for sale. The operation of cutting into bars is shown iu tho 
engraving. 

All kinds of soap are mode in much the samo kind of way wo 
have described. A little pulm-oil, the produce of the palm-tree of ' 
Africa, is added to yellow soap to give it the proper colour; 
and the peculiar appearance of mottled soap is produced by 
sprinkling into the liquid mans a quantity ofvpotash ley through 
the rose top of a garden watering-pot. Tho mottled soap is 
hnrdenedin frames of a rather different construction, and presents 
| the appearance, when cold, of a hollow square mass, which is cut 
into bars in the name way ns we have just noticed. We come 
now to speak of the various h 


TOILET SOAVB, 


which arc hut simple modification of the yellow and curd soaps 
variqufdy scented. For the purpose of this paper we Visited the 
estnhlihhmcnt of Messrs. (Heaver, in Bed Liou-squnro. This firm 
arc the great producers of the kind of snap known as Honey Soap, 
which is, in fact., but, a refined variety of the best and purest 
yellow, scented according to taste, stamped beneath a small 
machine, and packed in boxes i^wo &eo it in the shops of. tho 
retailers. The apparatus used in remolting and refining arc of a 
smaller and neater construction than those of tho faotory, but tho 
process is nearly identical, © , 

Curd, or white soap, consists almost, wholly of the beet tallow 
prepared with alkali. Tt may he noticed, however, that in tho 
preparation of Wcllow soap, pome maffci torturers, with a view of 
increasing the quantity and decreasing the price, aro in the 
habiS of mixing a quantity of water with the liquid soap in 
the frame— a practice more honoured iu tho breach than the 
observance. 

From analyses made by Th\ Ure, it has boen found that tho 
perfumers’ white, or curd soup, consists of, in each lOff parted— 
Roda 4 0; fatty tifktter (tallow), 7^; water, 18; — London or 
Glasgow y ellow soap soda, fi t ; fat and rosin, 70; water, 236 ; 
---foreign Castile soap— soda, 9; oily fat, 7G'5; water and 
colouring matter, 14.5 ; cocoa-nut oil soap — a remarkable varioty, 
which possesses tlie *property of dissolving in &©a- Water — soda, 
4 /5; cocoa nut lard, 22; water, 79*5. , . ' 

The kinds known a* white add bt$wn Windsor, cjfinothon, 
musk, rose, and other tamiy soaps, are but curd or ytUoweoap 
remeltod, modified, refined, and perfumed. ’ 

There is yet another kind which is known to the housekeeper 
as ■ ' 1 « ‘ ' V! 


nam soAr. 

This variety is used extensively in the woollcsx tha 
and differs considerably from, hard soap in its appearance, eon- 
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*$aWoy^ftnd ingredients, fatdepd of MIqw wholly forming the 
base, various fish .oils are used as the oleaginous ingredient ; 
and instead of soda, the carbonate of potash, brought to a highly 
caustic state, is tho alkali. Instead of drawing off tho leys, as in 
Hard soap making, they arc allows to remain in* combination, 
with soft soap— the white specks observed being the tallow, which 
in tho process of manufacture had combined with tho salts of 
potash. Soft soap is not */ 4 framed,” but is Bpld in casks and 
barrels. . 

We may now bring our remarks and our visit to a 

k ' V 

CONCLUSION. "> 

In tho factory of Messrs, Knight arc also made tho candles j 
commonly in use — namely, mould and dip, or store candles — hut 
for tho present w« refrain from entering into a description of the 
processes* employ t*l. 

Nor can wo say much of the excise regulations observed at^p 
soap factory, which of late years have boon less strict than formerly. 
The alteration of tins soap duties have been attended wi.h the 
most, marked success. In 1828, wlm?. tho duty whs £ 28 per ton, 
the quantity charged fortorao consumption was only 91,000,000 
pounds. Tho year following tho reduction of the duty to £14 
per ton (1834), quantity was increased to 104,790,000 pounds ; 
in 1840 it had further increased to 127,000,000 ; and in this year 
of grace, 18/52, the quantity oonnumed may ho fairly estimated ot 
not less than J fiO, 000,000 pounds. Comment is quite unnecessary 
in the face of such facts. We close our note-hook, we thank our 
polite conductor, and wo conclude our vtiit. If the Tender is not 
us gratified ns we were, the fault lies in the pencil of the artist 
and the pen that describes this factory, not in any want of interest 
ir. the place itself. A few steps takes us to tho Thames Tunnel. 
We walk thoughtfully through tho famous and wonderful work 
of the elder Brunet ; and, returning, take boat at the stairs, and 
come hack by the silent highway to Westminster. 


PEASANTS OF THE PYRENEES. 

Tiik peasant* of II 40 Pyienees have nil which thoil ueocMsitle* 
demand within 1 hem Reives. JThey grow their own flax, and one 
of their most busy occupations is to dress it. They do not stoop 
it in water bcioro boating it, as in England, but spieud it on 
pome sloping held or hill-side, where it undergoes no other j 
process than what i« effeeled by exposure to tho weather. Not j 
only is tho flax prepnied and woven for their own use, but the \ 
wool of tho mountain slump, u^dyed, is mode into jackets, trou- J 
isors, petticoats, as well os into various othor articles of clothing, j 
Thu# supplied with the most common and necessary kinds of j 
dross, their wants are equal ljj simple as regards th<-ir furniture 
and food. A few brass or copper vessels for their milk aro 
always used by th^se who make cheeses, as many of the peasants 
do, not, only of the milk uf cows, but of tlmt of^hcep and goats. 
For a chum they have a very simple substitute, being no other 
than a dried sheepskin. For keeping wine the skins of k^ds aro 
frequently used, with the hair inside; and the same article is 
also converted into a large pocket or knapBack, which the 
little girls carry at their backs. Tho skin, when used in this 
maunof, is kept 'entire, either the head or the tail of the animal 
bqing folded over tho opening of tho knapsack. All implements 
of husbandry used amongst tho Boamais are equally ainfple m 
their character. Tho polo of thoir little carts is often nothing 
moro ttytti tho stem of a trou, cgt.off where it Iu.h divided into 
! two brauchos, so that the ends of ihtftwo forks connect 
with the axldtree ; and the forks with whiph their hay is 
mad/} arc branches Qr stems qf the same .description, on a 
Thoir ploughing, such as it is, \t effected by 
A ftort of double process, requiring four oxen — two t.o go 
, befoto wifelt the coulter, and two others with another implsment 
ibtnrn oyer the s<tyL Both these arc generally conducted by 
‘ women. For millet and buckwheat, which succeed immediately 
to the earliest crofis, the soil is •merely turned over with a shovel 
■ and stubble are burnt in heaps, and strewn upon 

'the fiffl. The process of preparing the ground for wheat .and 


oats is simple in tho extreme. Ifath the seed and. tho manure arO 
strewn upon the kind, ploughed ^together^ then harrowed, and’ 
all is finished.. The labour of can^jg and spreifiSing manuw U 
performed almost exclusively by women, who sometimes carry it 
on ft sort of liUTdlo into the fields, but more .frequently in sacks 
on their hoods. In tho Valley d'A^pc -it is token to tho fields in 
large woollen sacks placed upon the backs of donkeys. T find it 
stated in ray journal, that in tho beginning of August .tho maize 
in the Valley o£ Carnpan was waving in oil its glory, having 
attained the height of a man's shoulder, and being still green. 

At the • same time the reapers had negun to cut the wheat and • 
oats ; and I expected to have* seen ^e over-yellow corn-fields % 
adorned, ns they aro in England, with those golden sheaves 
which have so many plea.sg.nt associations. To my disappoint- 
ment, however, 1 found that the harvest in the Fyroneos was a 
very different affair from what it is with us ; for no sooner Was the 
wheat cut down than it was tied up in bundles, carried away 
upon tho heads of the owners, and stowed into those innumerable 
little barns which adorn the splendid landscape ; all this despatch 
| being rendered necessary by the dishonesty of the* people, which 
is such, that no one leaves his corn in tho field after it is cut for 
a single night. I am sorry to make this confession in relation to 
I the people whoso simple lives I had previously thought so en- 
[, viable ; but I am also bound in common justice to state, that 
1 even thoir potatoes, when ready to be taken up, were always 
1 watched in the Valley of Campon. 


EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 

i NATIONS AT NEW YORK. 

1 * 

I The plans for this projected Exhibition are fhatured, and will 
I soon be laid before the public. A charter is drafted, and will bo 
i immediately applied for; and considering how beneficial to the 
j country such au exhibition properly conducted must needs bo, 

I there can he no doubt that the application will immediately bo 
! granted. Tho building which it is proposed to erect will cover 
not loss than one hundred and sixty thousand superficial square 
loot; ami it is estimated that tins can ho erected and prepared for 
tho Exhibition for two hundred thousand dollars. A large por- 
tion of this sum, which is all that it is necessary to secure, has 
been already subscribed. Contributions from more than three 
hundred and fifty of the English, French, Italian, German, Hun- 
garian, Swiss, and Danish exhibitors at the Great Exhibition in 
London, including many cases of the most, costly and magnificent 
articles displayed in the Crystal Palace are now awaiting trans- 
portation to America upon tho announcement of the readiness 
of tho building to receive thorn. Among the well-known works 
’ of Art which arc to he sent to Now York aro the statue of tho 
Amazon . by Kiss, which received n Grand Council Medal ; a 
colossal statue of Washington, by M arociietti, whose statue of 
Richard Cnur de Lion received a Council Medal ; a statue of 
Daniel Webster, one of Wesley, by Caiunv ; and also the Cruci- 
^fixion, exhibited by him at the Crystal Palace; the statue of 
Prometheus , by* M anning; the 4 ‘ Veiled Figure" by Monti; 
and a silver statue of Columbus from the Sardinian Commis- 
sioners. 

That tho enterprise has fallen into the best possible hands, tho 
names of tlie following gentlnmco, who have consented to serve as 
the General Commit, too previous to the procurement of a charter, 
are a sufficient guarantee. They are Messrs ^Francis W. Ed- m ' 
monda, Mortimer, Livingston, August Belmont, Watts Sherman, 
Alfred Poll, Tficodore Sedgwick, William Kent, Georgo Bancroft, 
Alexander Hamilton, jun., E. K, Collins, Johnson Livingston,, 
William C. Bryant, John 0. Develin and George P. Putnam, '((Of 
these the first five have boon appointed trustees of the money, Sub- 
scribed until tho eleotftm of officers under the charter ; and at a ' 
tweeting of tho committee held Februa^r 1.9th, the following gqa* 
tleinon were appointed an executive committee to carry out tho 
details 'of the Exhibition. Theodore# Sedgwick, Esq., chair- 
man ; Mortinicr Livingston, William Kent, Alexander Hawail- 
W, jun. ; Alfred Pellj John C. Develin, and Johnson Living- 
ston, Esqrs. 
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Ths style of Chapel building baa undergone very marked 
improvement within the last half century. It was said to the 
reproach of the Jews, during the reign of Darius, that while they 
themselves dwelt in u ceiled houses/’ they suffered tho house of 
God to “He waste.” F05 a long series of, year? a similar’ 
reproach might have boon oast upon, a large portion of professing 
Christians, who, if they did pot allow their places of worship to 
41 He waste,” at least bestowed far loss pains upon them than 
upon their own habitations., Chapels were, with but very few 
exceptions, dull, heavy brick buildings, with square windows 
and ordinat^houee doors, destitute of pediment, porch, or pillar, 


will be formed of white hard bricks, with Bath stone facings. 
The roof is to bo open, and supported by eighteen Anted stone 
columns, with moulded arches. Tne light will be obtained, 
chiefly end necessarily, from a large lantern above. The Chapel 
is intended to acoommodate about 400 persons on die central 
ground floor; raised scats, to be jdaced tound the Chapel, will 
furnish room for 300 more; thus providing seat room for 700 
persons, ‘Spaoe and other arrangements' are provided for a gallery, 
should it be requirod, so that, altogether, there will be ample 
seat room for 1,000 persons. • 

Immediately behind the fhapel, and on a level with its floor, 




Uti ' THE EXHSMTOB, 


School-room are be light©/ with gas, and properly warmed 

With « bet-water apparatuses 

' The entire expanse of <nis erection i« not to exceed Throe 
Thousand Boven Hundred and Fifty Pound*. 

It ia our intention, as opportunity may offer, to present our 
readers with representations of suoh churches or chapels as may 
possess novelty of design or beauty of execution. 


< MATTHIOLI THE IllON* MASK. ‘ 

This mystery which, for more tbatj a egntury and a half, hfta 
enveloped the identity of the “Mon of the Iren Mask,” has been 
one of the most active sources of public curiosity throughout the 
whole period which has passed since his time. JN amorous theor? m 
" hav^beon put forward, all with some ipmblanoc of probability, 
yet all unsatiefactory. Only one solution of the mystery, how- 
ever, is supported by sufficient evidence to entitle it to acceptance. 
It is the result of M< Delon's examination of the archives* of tlm 
French government, in which he found tho correspondence of the 
French ministers of that time, which proved, beyond a doubt, 
i that tho mysterious prisoner was an Italian of tho narao of 
Matthioli. 

This, individual, about whose fate so much romantic interest has 
been excited, was secretary of state to Charles third duke o f Mantua, 
by whom ho was much favoured. Towards the end of the year 
1077, the Abb<5 D’Estrados, ambassador from Louis XIV. to the 
republic of Venice v was anxious to induce tho Duke of Mantua to 
allow the entrance of a French garrison into Casalc, which wus, 
in a great measure, the key of Italy. D’Estrados thought to 
effect his purpose by gaining over Matthioli to his schemes. The 
secretary readily lent himself to the accomplishment of tho wily 
ambassador’s object, aud wrote a letter to tho abb o' in which ho 
offered to devote himself entirely to the interests of tho French 
king. In the course of the treaty between Louis and the duke, 
it was proposed to send Matthioli to tho French court. This 
arrangement did not meet with the approbation of IT Estradas, 
who u'wd his best efloits to delay the secretary's jnurimy to Laris. 
Ho succeeded in postponing it fjom spring to autumn, when 
Matthioli arrived at the French capital about tho end of Novem- 
ber, 1*8. His stay was short; after an interview with Louis, 
who received him with much favour nnd gave him a ring of great 
value, as an oaruusl of his future gifts, tho Italiun returned to 
w Mantua. The advance of tho French troops to garrison Casalo, 
caused great alarm to the neighbouring states, Remonstrances 
were made to Charles, which lus secretary secretly supported, 
though he continued to bo the apparent ally of the French agents 
at the ducah court. His duplicity, however, could not lung bo 
concealed ; aud suspicious of l^s fidelity to the interests of Louis 
strengthened into actual evidence of his treachery. The French 
ambassador reproached and threatened, hut to no purpose; the 
v unprincipled secretary, in the very ffico of his proved unfaithful- 
ness, still assured the agents of Louis of his firm adherence to their 
master’s jgxtoresta, hut in fanned them that the Duke of Mantua 
hod been obliged to conclude a treaty w'itli the Venetians, the 
object of Which waft directly opposed to that. entered into with tho 
Frtmoh. Pinch e'sno, the French agent at Venice, i cough 
convinced Of the perfidy of Muftbioli, did ttu* break with him, 
but advised him to go and confer witli D'Estrades at Turin : the 
'' secretary follow ad this advice, and thus fell into the plot which 

had boon concocted for his ruin. t 

Disappointed in his political intrigues, the vindictive J>ouw 
had resdlVcd to take signal vengeance * on the treacherous frus- 
trator -of lvia plans. He .accordingly sent orders to the nbbd to 
arrest Matthioli, and guard him in .such a manner, “ tlyit not 
only may he not have communication with any one else, but 
^hat he may have caiAo to repent of hit own had conduct.” 
During his negotiations with D’Estrsdes at Turin, Matthioli 
complained to tho abths of want of money ; the ambassador 
, readily caught at a circumstance so favourable to the execution 
tff the ,pl sn wHoh ho had to acgempU^h, and recommended him 
ftt the French frontiers, near Pignerol, where 
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D’Estrodos would also be present Xh0 doomed secretary 
aided in tho accomplishment of his Own ruin by doing OS the 
abbd suggested* Three miles fror# the place of rendezvous they, 
were stopped by a river, the bridge of which had beenisho# 
time before broke# down, by a Hood. Matthioli himself assisted 1 
to repair tho bridge over which he was to pass into. the most, 
hopeless and wretched of all captivities, Doing (questioned at thft 
conference with Catiuat, he informed those present where aUJh 0 
original papers relative to the delivery of Qasalo would bo 
though it seems that the statement then made hi refewmcft «bQ' , 
those documents was false, as they were afterward 
concealed in a well at Padua. , At the end of, the conference r h®i 
was wrested without ceremony, and after his arrest no one waft 
permitted to approach him. The most extraordinary precautions 
wore token to prevent hia discovery, particularly that of obliging 
him to wear a mask during his journey when the suw any one, to 
conceal this violent broach of the law of nations, Matthioli- 
being at this time plenipotentiary of tho Duke of Mantua for 
concluding a treaty with Franco; and tho fame reasons for 
concealment existed till his death, since that event happened 
while both Louis aud tho Duke of Mantua were still alive. 
This accounts for his confinement being always solitary and 
secret ; ono act of ^diplomatic treachery, hownver, could never 
warrant tho infliction of tho most horrible or all punishments, 
solitary confinement, attended by such rigours as his were, for 
twenty- four years in a dungeon ; but Louis, whether us a man or 
a sovereign, was ono of the most cruel and tyrannical chaiactcra 
to be met with in the whole range of histmy. 

For the first few days of hia imprisonment Matthioli was well 
treated, but his gaoler afterward* received instruct ’ons to the 
effect, that ‘‘ It is not tho intention of tho king that Sicur 
de Lostang,” — the name given tu’hiin, — ^ should bo well treated, 
nor that, except the absolute mVosaones ofTifc should he have 
anytliing given to him, that may make him pass hm time agree- 
ably.*’ Repeated injunctions, to this effect, am ft proof how 
much importance the rancorous Louis all ached to his victim 
being compelled to drink his bitter draught of captivity to the 
very dregs. Tlio handiness of his treatment nud the utter hope- 
lessness of relief m liberty seem to have affected the mtelhvt of 
Matthioli, as hia gaoler reports that in hia frenzy ami despair 
tlie wretched prisoner used to gjvo way' to the -most violent 
paroxysms of mental derangement, during whhh be found vent 
for his rage hy writing a ith charcoal abusive sentences upon 
Louis on the -walls of bin prison. A mad Jacobin monk, who 
was confined in the surne prison, was put into the cell with 
Matthioli, but died after their removal to another and more 
wretched prison at Exillos, % ^After tho ihuth of the monk, 
Matthioli M as again removed to the island of St. Margaret, on tho 
coast of Provence. During tho journey ho was conveyed in a 
chair covered with oil-eloth, that She possibility ef his ♦being Been 
or spoken to might bo prevented. It Was during this journey,* 
there is reason to believe, that the permanent use of the mask, 
which he wn* afterwards cnnipidlel to wear till his death, 
begun. This mask was not made, as li ’ » been erroneously 
supposed, of iron, hut ol‘ black velvet, strengthened' with whale- 
bono, and fastened behind by a padlock. 

Amongst the anecdotes given of this prisoner; who tros so 
long boon the object of so much general curiosity, it has boon 
mentioned that he wrote his name a»tl rank with the point of « 
kuiffi cm ft silver plate and threw it his window; and that 
it was picked up by a hshermau w hlfeln?ought dt to tho gaoler* 
The fisherman, having satisfied the man that ho ’couIfttyA 
was released. Again, it is said that |io covered one of his shirts 
with writing, and'tkuw it also out of hie window, and that' & > 
monk having found it took it to 'the governor of the prison; 
witli a declaration that ho had npfcVcyl it, but two days after- 
wards bo was found dead ii. his bpd. ‘ « *. , 

After cloven years’ pontiaemopt at St. Margaret’s; MAttty flU 
wflfs removed to Dm JPastiK The same secrecy as beforapre? . 
vailed duiing his journey to Paris, At dinner ho tft| With hif 
back, to the light; and his gaote^opposito fa him, "Wfth ftbroo© pi 
pistols on the table. While ftt the Baatile, he was . . on a few 
occasions allowed to go to mass, but-the guards hod strict todera„ 
to f shoot him if he spoke to jmy one, At length hidfed, «t th*# 






*g#of *ixty4hiHa>, after fivo yoars most tigwoijB confinement in [ They brought in with thorn |» bird, which they called a * 
n dungeon 0 tkeBaatiie. Alter bis death, everything was done j pheasant ; it resembles the commonWe in sixe, Sht its limbs are */ 
that could destroy nil traces of bis femur existence ; bis clothes ! longer in proportion, and there are ftfeer cousksrabfe point/) bf 
were burned, as well m the furniture of bis cell ; all plate of every j difference. The wings are short, concave, and rounded, and the 
kind Was melted down, the waUs of the dungpon i?ero scraped ; 'quill feathers are lax and feeble; the general plumage is Mi, ;\ 
and then W*rtaw«sb«dj the floor was newly paved, the old ceiling deep, soft and downy. The tail, Iwwvver, is very remarkable : 
taken down, the doors and windows burnt, and every comer ; it is modified into a beautiful, long, plume-likc aynamejit, reprer 
most rigidly searched. ' ! seutiag, when erect and expanded, the figure of a lyre ; hence its 

It h& been stated,' on more than one authority, that Louis XV. ! name— the Ityre Bird, while as the type of a new genus, it has / 
Veil knew who the celebrated state prisoner really was, and received the appellation ofMe/iura sujprba* 
affirmed znflta than onefe that ho Was the minister of one of the j This ornamented tail is rustiicted to the male bird. It consist* 
Italian princes ; but this confession was considered at the time | of sixteen feathers ; of these the outer one on each side is broadly 9 
only as' an evasion to put a stop to a more* rigid inquiry f But ; but lousoly webbed within, its outer web being narrow ; as it 
let the unhappy victim be whom he might, the atrocious and 1 proceeds it curves outwards, *bcnds iir, and again turns boldly 
persevering revenge of which bo was tins object deserves w tbo j outwards and downwards, both together resembling the feamo- 
heartiest execration of all future posterity. His perfidy may j work oi au ancient lyre, of which the intermediate feathers arc 
have boon great, but outraged humanity will not accept it a% j the stringy ; these feathers, except the two central; which are 
palliation or' excuse for the' barbarous and continued cruelties I truly but narrowly weblgd on the 6uter aide, consist each of a 
which ha suffered at the* hands of the execrable Louis. j slender shaft, with long filaments, at a distance from each other, 

- r | and springing out alternately. The appearance of theso feathers, 


A MEDIAEVAL PASSPORT. 

TifJi following characteristic feuille dc route of a traveller In the 
middle ages explftfhs itself, and is worth copying :■ — 

“ To you, holy lords, bishops established in your apostolic 
sees, abbots, abbesses; to all you fathers in Jesus Christ; to 
you dukes, counts, governors, captains, and other officers,; to all 
you who believe in and fear God ; J, an unworthy sinner, the 
fea«t of the servants of God, bishop or alsbot of - — , where re- 
pose the mortal remains of the ever-blessed martyr (or confessor) 

irish eternal salvation in Godl. 

a 1 give you to under timid that the traveller nam'd , horu 

at — ,<in , li*s come to me and has asked of me advice 

about. a sin' which lie has committed at the instigation of the 
common enemy. In accordance with canonical custom, I have 
decreed that tlliw man must place himself in the condition of those 
who go on pilgrimages for the icdemption of their souls. Know, 
then, that when he shall present liimhtdf to you, you must by no 
meant? think evil Of him, or seize his p< risen, but, on the contrary, 
provide him with a lodging, fire, bread, and water , tlmn, without 
seeking for a recompense, permit him to pursue his journey to the 
holy places. % • 

“Act thus, for the love of God, and the respect of the holy 
father (the pope), You ahull obtain your reward in tteindl life; 
tbr in this stranger it is Jesus Christ whom you shall have r» seem'd 
and nourished. Remember that the Lord has said ; ‘ I wu# a 
stranger, and you took mo ( in and again, ‘Inasmuch us you 
have done it unto the least of tHfBo niy brethren, you have done 
it uuto mo/ But tu what purpose is a long exhortation ? A 
word is sufficient, for the wise, I commend myself to your 
sprayers. Be strong in Jesus tfiirist, and become worthy of the 
dwelling-place of angels/' . 

T11E LYRE BIRD. 

At Hie dose of tho last century, the Governor of Now Skmtii 
Wales endeavoured to check tho roving propensities of ecrtahi 
turbulent Irishmen by corporeal punishment; but as this did not 
prove effectual, he determined to convince them of tho difficulties 
and dangers ^of a wandering life, by actual experience. Four of 


! the length of which is about two feet, is peculiarly graceful; 

1 their colour is ambor-biown, but the two outer tuib-feathers are 
j grey lipped with black, edged with rufous, and transversely 
j marked on the inner web with transparent triangular bars. * In 
tho female the tail is long and graduated, and the feathers are 
perfectly webbed on both sides of the shaft, although their texture 
is soft and flowing. The general plumage of the Menuru is 
amber-brown above, tinged with olive, and merging into rufous 
oil the wings, and also on tho throat. The under parts arc ashy- 
grey. Mr. Gould says that, were he requested to suggest mi 
emblem for Australia among its birds, ho would select the 
j Mcnura or Lyre Bird as the most appropriate, being not only 
strictly peculiar to Australia, but as far as is yet known, to the 
colony of New' Smith Wales. 

The biid is exceedingly shy, and hence the same eminent 
j Naturalist says: “While among the bushes I have been sur- 
rounded by these birds, pouring forth their loud and liquid calls 
for days together, without being able to get a sight of them; and 
jt' was only by the most determined perseverance, and extreme 
caution, that 1 was enabled to effect this desirable object, which 
was rendered tho more difficult by their often frequenting the 
most inaccessible and precipitous sides of gullies and ravines, 
covered with tangled masses of creepers and umbrageous^roea : 
the cracking of a. e»tfek, tho i oiling down of a Rtitnll stone, or any 
other noise however slight, is sufficient to ularm it; undnono but 
those who have traversed those rugged, hot, and suffocating 
brushes can fully undui btaml tin* excessive labour attendant on tho 
pursuit of tlm Mcnura. Independently of climbing over rooks 
and fulliug trunks of trcA, the sportsman ha’* to creep and crawl 
beneath and among the branches with the utmost cation, taking 
cure, only to advance when tho lord’s attention is occupied in 
singing, or in scratching up the leaves in search of food, To 
watch its actions it is necessary to remain perfectly motionless, 
not vontvuing to move oven in the slightest degree, or it vanishes 
from sight as if b^ magic/' * 

In some of the more accessible, bushes, it may, however, bo 
frequently seen, and. even on horseback ho closely approached, 
tho bird apparently showing less fear of a horse than a man. The 
bird is sometimes pursued by dogs trained tb rush suddenly upon 


tlia hardiest of them were therefore chosen, and fitted out for a 
journey of ^Loovery, under the charge of tlirey tmsty guides, 
whnwij^o to lead them back, when fatigued and oxhuusbed with 
their: journey, over the most difficult and dangerous part of the 
country. A conspiracy to murder tho giiidc.% was defected before 
the -party' set out, and R was consequently increased by the 
addition of four soldiers, ^nd began its enterprise on the Uth 
of January, 1708. The pojuo$ of* tfio Governor completely 
sut^odoA. Qu %» (fifth the Soldiers returned ,wilh throe of the 
who, on gaMnfi the, foot of the first wouutams^wer^so 
grently fetigeed) and al#o so foarflfi of tho prospect before them, that 
they sskad to bp allq^effto return with the soldiers The rest of 
the pitrty^tywdrm 0th of They appear to have 

'*%»**•• ^ndr$d and fluty milos in a south-west 



B, when it immediately leaps upon the branch of a tree, and, its 
attention being attracted by tho dog which stands bailiing below, 
it is easily approached and shot. Another mode ol Capturing this 
bird is by wearing tho tail of a firll-^luimiged male- in the hat, 
keeping it constantly in motion, and concealing the person among 
the brushes, when tho attention of the bird being arrested, by the, 
apparent intrusion of another of its owp sex, it wijl ba attracted 
within the range of the gun. U the bird bo- hid frojp’ viW by 
surrounding objects, a thrill whistle, or any ’other unusual sound, 
will generally induce ft to. show itself ft* an instant, by^tMUg 
it to leap with tt gay ami sprightly air upon softie neighbouring; 
brancli, to ascertain tho cause of the disftirbanoe, when itoaapjr 
bocomea tho prey of an expert shot? 

“ if la much to bo rqgretfed,” Mr. Bennett justly Xexn*rks,. 
“that human beings are so eager Ac destroy, even to exteifc 
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te£&fttiob, 4he races of animala, useful or dangerous, 'which 
toy hs found to a now e^&try, In the settled parts of a 
Stolony, the harmless kangaroos and earns are’ rarely seen, 
whan they might be easily domesticated about the habitations. 
The same remark Applies to the Lyre pheasant# Why are they ' 
not domesticated before, by extermination, they arc lost to us for 
ever?” " 

These birds build in old hollow trunks of trees which are lying 
o& the ground, or in the holes of rocks. The, neat is merely 
formed of dried grass, on dried loaves scraped together. The 
female lays from twelve to sixteen egjjs, of a whito colour, with 
A four scattered light blue spots. One nest was observed placed 


trees, and frequently reaches a considerable height, by leading 
from branch to branch. * 

Solitary in its habits* it. sometimes shows a different disposition# 
On one occasion Mr. Gould saw two males at pky; they .Wiejis 
chasing sack otho^ round and round with extraordinary rapidity, 
pausing every now and then, to utter their loud shrill calls* 
While thus occupied they carried their tails horizontally, as they 
always do when moving quickly through the brush ; that being 
the only position in which this large organ oould be conveniently 
borne at such times. ' - 

The Lyre bird has a habit Similar to that of eorito others, of 
! forming small round hillocks, which are constantly visited by, 



THE LYRE RlllD. 


on a prominent point of a rock, in a situation quite secure from 
observation from behind, hut affording the bird a commanding 
view and easy retreat in front# It was of large size, formed 
outwardly of sticks; it was deep and basin. shaped, and lined 
inwardly with the inner bark of trees and fibrous roots; and it 
had the appearance of having be^fi roofed. 

The Lyre bird is of a wandering disposition, and though 
kaspfog probably to thy same brush, it constantly traverses it 
from man end to the other, from the mountain top to the bottom 
of tbe^altias. It is mid to .be able at one leap to pass oyer as 
toiieh fts tea foot in a perpendicular direction from the ground. 
It seldom takes wing, but Is fond of traversing trunks of fallen 


j day, and on whicji the male is continually trampling* aVtfte 
j same time gracefully Erecting and spreading out its tail, uttering 
j its various cries, pouring forth its natural notes, mockingthbse 
I of other birds, and oven .imitating the <foar king of the native dog. 

| It has not only a loud full call, which may bo heard wyerberatijag 
j over the gullies at a considerable distance, but an in^ard au d 
j varied sqpg, the notes of which can only be heard WitS a fow* 
yards of the bird. This animated strain if frequently broken off 
abruptly, and again resumed with a low itvfwl l^a^pkgibf^ 
ending with an imitation of the loud and ^the-satm- 

bird, snd always accompanied wiih a tremplouf fction of the,, 
tael. k \ ’ . . - » - * 



* '■ 'h A K e ^0.';F 

Ttfy rtf pWiti* become at indissolubly ‘connected with those 
toil to Which tfey belong, # Events in 
s hfetorv unite them^by bonds of association which time 
os^iilriw ‘had atwngthohs. Who hears of Marathon, and 
Or of Thermopylae and kdops not in 44 ever- 
h^^glr^einhrtthoe ' * Leonidas and hia t%ee hundred Spartans ? 
Who of Actinm, and thinks not of Antony and the Egyptian' 
queen ? Or who, again, in Mature ages, will speak of "Waterloo, 
dnd mo names which have made it one of the great places 
oftheearth ? «So with Tlu^symonc : moro than two thou? and 
years have rolled by; nations, like men, have come upon the 
stage of time, reached the maturity of their greatness and their 


For those who are unacquainted ha tty <*£*6$*' ■; 

celebrated lake, we may mention tlmt Ih 
the province of Perugia, now the ■ Tutoe»%ml%v* 
circular in shape, and about thirty M*i dp 
an average depth of thirty feet. It *eontalns throe small wlahjte*;' 
two of which are seen in the engraving, towards thb om1ft,the 
larger one being the Isola MaggtO^C * the third, ooltbd Polrcse, liSS 
at the opposite aidebf the lake. On t^enarth, east/ and sdhthjt 
is almost entirely walled injby hills, but its western coast is open; 
and merges into the plUin of Cortona. It is fed by springs which , 
rise from its bed, and having no natural outlet for its water, 
formerly overflowed its banks during seasons of rhin, at which 
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, passed away Air ever ; but Hannibal and Thras- 

Tm^e^'^ Wted. ’ The Carthagenian h#ro has given to the 
hWLm*#w*0 'which ho cycles of time can weaken or 

,. lJ Si. - ' jL iimAt! 'A'a. i+ n • *#» rtw 'wavnn 1, ill: fVlA ^ TjftffO dl 


'never 'U for^rttton. TfaeTjeiuty' ol tho- 
Jphfw*ia > -' nWi *»tc»«, ; oC ite viftd^t 

^iftOTeeque towusaiid.T^W' wMuh lie 
' Will tehrMt-'M to iB? th* miOd:of 

M ; , b«t the 

Grom its ' • • <T 
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, times numerous streams run into it fiom the n df gb bouring hi 11s . 
j To prevent tbs mischief occasioned by. these Hoods* a tunnel or . 
[ Ofniteity, which ia entirely cased with masonry, Was made 
- through.' a hill on the southeastern bank of the lake, opposite to 
| the, island of Polreao, On inning from this artificial chteto4 the 
water flows into a canal, serving as a motiva po^ar tios wmd 
mills, and after a course of two mileft'.;te<lteW/^ rH^ : ;Oa^, 
j which is an affluent of the Hastorey^liick'lsdjter .rtver empties 
t itself iqto the Tiber, end thus into toe *$f» 

r Of this magnificent shoot of 'w 
'■ i is lobe had from the hitts 

.! .Pasttonano, ■ on- the high <to ’ 
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0eexi V this stand-point^ its beauty cfin Hardly be exag- 
gerated. • * / ■ • - ’ * 

*Thua puoh r , tqpogwbj^fly, of tHe r laJce.of Thnaymcno t of the 
battle fought upon its banka, and from which all its historic 
interest la derived, lot Poly bias tell us. 

“ Haviug ascertained ttyppxact position of tbo consular forces/’ 
says the historian, Hannibal marolicd directly towards Borne, 
keeping the city of Cortona and the neighbouring hills on his 
left, and the lake of Thrasymone on his right, At the same time, 
in order to excite the wrath of Flaminiue, whichever line of 
march ho might adopt, ho laid yaBto everything by lira and 
sword. Finding that the enraged consul was now rapidly 
approaching, Hannibal fixed upon an advantageous position, and 
prepared for battle. There is a lai^o plain environed by a chain, 
of mountain^, in the centre of which is a small, but rugged and 
almost inaccessible hill. Behind this lies the lake, between 
which and the mountains runs a narrow pass leadirffe Jo the inner 
plain. Iflanttflg his Spaniards and Africans on this hill, Hannibal 
stationed his Balearic and other ligfit- armed troops on the 
acclivities to the right of the valley, and by placing his cavalry, 
and Gallic forces in ambuscade along the sides of the defile, 
prepared a trap for tho approacjutig^rmy of the consul. Haung 
thus arranged his troops, ho passed the night silently arid at rest. 
In the mcantirac'FJaminius had been making a vigorous pursuit, 
and approached the lake about sunset. He encamped for the 
night, and early next morning prepared to letld In's forces through 
the narrow defile which led to the Carthaginian army. Tho day 
was thick and misty, owing to a fog which rose from the lake 
and the adjacent jnountaitiB. When tho gi eater part of the 
Ttomail army had passed through the defile, and its advanced 
guard approached near to the Carthaginian linns, Hannibal, 
1 laving ordered the ambuscade to close in upon their rear, gave 
tt& signal for battle, and fell upon tho Homan flanks. Thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly uttacked on all sides, Flamiuius and 
Jus troops wafo thrown itrto utter disorder ; the f g thickening at 
this juncture increased thoir confusion, and rendered them unable 
to offer apy combined or elfbef uul resistance to ( he foe. Flaminiua, 
losing all presence of mind, became unable to regulate tho move- 
ments pf his legions, and thys they wore left entirely exposed to 
the Airy of the enemy, who kept up a vigorous onslaught on the 
-front, tWj and flanks nf the disorganised masses of the Tlomnn 


quake, ^hich- levelled 'in great, part many of the cities of Italy, 
which turned tho course of rapid streams, pOirred ba# the wa 
upon the rivers, anj tore down the very per- 
ceived by any of thosqprho were fighting/* ! 

Byron xtakos the following reference t& his 

Cbilde ^IfMrold .> v * 

- * “ I roam >/. ^ ,, 

By,Thtti*hu e1 *©’® lake, in the defiles . 

Fatal to itofhan rashness, more at home i ’ „v , , ( - , 

For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 

Come back before rap* as Ids skill beguiles f ^ 

The host between the mountains . and the shore, '/'l - , 

Where Courage falls in h^frdespalrlng files, 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with. their gore, 

Keek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’or, „ 

Like to a forest fejl’d by mountain winds ; 

• Ami such the storm of battle on this day, 
ft Ami such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the lrsy, . 

An earthquake reed'd unheededly away 1 

None felt stern Nature rooking at liis feet, ^ ■ 

A nd yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
, Upon their bucklers for n winding sheet 1 4 « 

Such is the absorbing hate whfin warring nations gject. 

*ik * « « * 

Far other scone is Tlirasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 

Kent by no ravage shv* the gentle plohgh i 

ller aged treat rise Ihiolc as once the slain 

Lay wheie their roots are but a brook hatll ta’eil — 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A niuijc ot blood from that day’s taDguJnc rain ; » f 

And SangunicUo tells* ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turned the unwilling waters red. 

Since that memorable disaster, which carried so severe a blow 
to the heart of ancient Borne, the lake of Thrasymenc lias never 
been tho theatre of any great historic event ; the arm feu which 
have passed along its shores have not disturbed its peace; tho 
flight of the biul, the oar of tho fisherman, tho occasional songs 
( of the villagers, busied afar at their industry, these ar(4thc» only 
sounds which disturb ‘the vaat siienco of that poetic solitude. 


soldiery. Maddened by dwftir at the ruin of his army, tho 
consul throw himself into thq midst of a hand of Gauls, and fell 
Ixmeafb thoir aword*. (If tho tyomw soldi era who, though they 
could fight, stood firm unto the end and mqde no attempt to 
bseqjm, about fifteen thousand perished miserably on the plain. 
Tho fatp of those who ware surprised in the passage of the defile 
was still more miserable. Driven Into the lake, some attempted 
to swim in iltcif but funk under its weight ; by fur the % 

greater nwmbe? waded Into % water as far as they could, and 
thqra endwaavod to fcVkdfl tjhe fory of tho foe, but wore pursued 
by tha Carthaginian cavalry,* Ww w thus slain, and the 
remaifidoty pmforr|ujj a 1?** disgraceful death, put an nud to their 
own attar having |mph>rad mercy in vain, (if 

tho whoif Baiuaft fwy only abnut t)muwu4 a*«ap«d deatl^: 

those, who had tyiWjfftd to the vw§\wl qf ’ onsulav army, 
succeeded infowtog tfieir way through tho ChrMimfrUm Hwg fe 
the lulls beyoud. ikm Any 4ho total d^teq^nq 

that had fallen upon their own (trap* ttruf sqtdfig $hM the tyhole 
plain was in pos^eSedsm of the victors, they eudo^^mrod to effect a 
retreat to a small town in Btruna. k Maharbal was despatched in 
pursuit, with tH© Spaniards and light-armed corps, and surround- 
ing the village in which tho Humana had taken refuge, ho of JWd 
them their lives on condition of surrender.’ Overcome tu, their 
mMfhri&ww, and placing faith in the offinr of the Carthaginian 
lieutenant, they eubmttttvd, * Thus ended tho famous battle 
between tho Bpmans and Carthaginians, which was fought on 
the hanks of the lake of Thmsymeit^y ; 

^uch i« tbc aocou# given By the Greek historian ,of this 
mcmorahle fight Iwiewein ^tho armies of the rival republics. 
During the battle, or rather slaughter, gn earthquake said to . 

L . have taken plana, but it was unfolt by the oombattmti. 'jfoJUbrf s 
aeeonnt of the disastor^ho says : ** Aihd so great was their mutual 
' , jttivMUy * so* i&Wfrt war i , they hpon the battle, tbt# t|e wth- 


•MAHHIC'E ItETSCIL— PEGASUS IN UAKSBiSS, 
JIsuMCE BuTflCK i« af the present (lay, if not tho first? at hast 
tfiQ IP°st popular *and most admired of the Gonnaq artjftta, Xu 
ohoosmghis vocation, lie has followed ratlicr thebfefij of bfs own 
quiet l awles, and the instincts impfifnted ip h|g^ by ^fiOf tho 

allwromepts of fame or qmbition. Iliqi |i^|| 
a quid and rotired one. living a pr<fiW jn a 

picturesque and *Uua(aon nw iWibfcvb# to 9 

revol in t\w glfuricmg *mm which aurroun^i his qgfciy«j tyyn, 
te ptassu™ only ip hlft imme, 01^ te yrsetise hifigri ^yroly 
Mmm he. MfmU it, 'He 4ww g 
which bss Mm 1 bor<T^ty of his NMMtp^ ( jbaokf' ,■ 
tmd Tisving mmm s but n^m ^qpM/gjri, 
th(? 4 qmhtpr of opo af Ml fytW* psighhSMI, ^s^WSWver 
to bavq jtfiowfi mm or #$«.b*s n^ 


«hW^|w i hut this bw never esft a oyot thq mu^ epp-" 
fidentfb and ktPedio^ whicli have eyer existed betweep . “ " 
and his wife; and with a* charming .inhibition , of J»ate 
dedicate sensibility, on every aimivcrgaiy of tl ’ w 
he piescnts her with one of his own drawings, 
all preserved iu air album ; and Wb are txfid by 
no lover of artistic beauty, and depth offoeHo^ 
can enjoy' a greater treat than an qxtunination 
Betsch is pot a 

ismoro remarkable for the groat . 
ceptjions, than for the oUboratenew pf.;h|4 gm^dS: 

Ho does not depict uptei oahvii lAh^fomi 
the glories of sconery , or stei|cing traits o 
a designer In '&& highest, 
copies anythaflg but ideas, ha hit, i 

J .1 ... 1 a J ■ JMl 
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tangible, vktble, proportion a, All lu» fix swings or sketches arc 
^istjuguiaUed by tiwir fort o and m iginality Upon 
*e cannot say that thayaia likt anything wo 
haVt^ , wo cannot roc ogruso in them any staking 1 

rcsoiil4tsfip0 fa any gw at and noil known oi]fpnaJ,*lmt wo ah, I 
nevcrtb^ia/n^toiljohod by their U nth and power Heist h is \ 
intensely Uennarl. Hi has all the name simps and depth of 
though wl kindly domesticity oi feeling, wkuk oharacteufce 
Ins wuntrymerr , the groat lovo of homo and homo. < payments, 
tbe tend^t ah&cepUbUity to the frifiuoitLc of early associations, 
which pfofttyts tlic*m to sing so loudly and so melodiously of 
** Fatherland/’ u ithout fmv of the phlegmatic drbarruuesa t(Ud 
misty profundity which ruiaore them unabloto dofuul it ggaiust 
home tyranny or foreign inroads. No wondu, tficn, that lie hus 
(ntcred fwlly find deeply into the u ild but fan muting stiinns of 
behill#r and Goethg, and has imuvtUoualy realised the fantastn 
(onceptiona of thor womhi-woikmg genius Tfio usult hug 
he&n that some of hi* finest and most sinking skitdus au 
lUurtUtyUon* of thur works Jt would sepin almobt as 4 it had 
be< n assigned to lUtiuh to do m ith tho pern ll m h it Htclulh r doe a 
with th< pen, an faithfully is the same idea r odutd h> two 
mode j bo widely dissimilar.. 

ReluHor was not gt nerally thought to possess any h un >im$ 
Ui nt Moat othia gicate*t md best knoMii pit e ire tulle t 
Ihe wild mul almost uneaithly iomp<c of jussi n whi helm at 
t t 1st) many of Ii>imb winks lako tho Gnrk tinp-e h r\* he 
no stiy portr i\s gnt-fsandhc )ght^ )t sonow, teinne her tn nt\, 
t >o deep and too fu removed horn the oidnnr) e mr*p >t hum m 
* eve nil to oyoke mudi of mn sympathy Like thr reheat sd if the 
1 w(»tS of rieetn, ' ami tho “ >rr>wi if ITe uhn * lu of 1 11 
( \ciHe a i m admiration, J ut dot s not e ft< n < lit ith exj it m no of 
fteiing llpt to nssfit tint Sthillu was i»um 1 us, w old, m 
tlu cjta of mauyfbf an insult to the jo<ls^ mm \nlyet 
111 my of his ligktii juics p >vi it • Siv <f wlut \u cri* l 
the SupjinMid hunt tire full of hum mr, but m st < f these wtie 
t imposed m youth, irul nt dint find ll it in hi m it ur 4 n e lit 
1 v« r indulged m this « \u pt in fl e / a h / 7 /?; 

Into tho spirit of 1 his last iu 1s< li lull) e 1 l ”< el r uni mi jihi nl 
our readers Mitli er.iavmys of tlu draw nv* vh h hi mule 
t> illustrate it Most poojh u< d mbtl ss uhn iy n pe ? bt ^1 n 
i( tho edd mytbologh al feting ibmt the winged It )i«i I\ psus, 
Raid to have spiting from tlu lb 1 ri the dui n n Me d m, when 
lam by Poise us, how lu fixed hi usnhiue e 11 Mount Jleficen, 
M'hero^ by sinking Jlis f > I on the ground he 1 tistd the fount tin 
ILppocumt , hoYilxt became the fivmiito Ml* Mine s, and bung 
tamed l>y Neptune 01 Minimi, wor given t) IklUiophon t> 
temqnei tho Chirn ua , nmUmo lu 11 this inojiatei mas elc stu } od, 
Ihllcrophon wanting to fly to htave n, Jujulu, to pipusli hid pic- 
pic*0uni|)tion, scut a gadfly to toruu nt hu ehargei, which* imnu- 
dinUly bek ante icstivo and thr*M him, anel e ontimnuj, his flight t > 
the lippfer legions, was fin all) placed yfinmgst the constellations 

This BtKgy bad fin rushed m iteuials to mail) of the old 

dasjie Jwtato. Heftrod, Hejwicr, Ilevraoe, Ovid, a%d cioti Apollo- 
donas apd Lycnph^on tho Tenet* to^us, had all rung t hangca 
upon it, but alt tiattad it With due solemnity, and looked it lu 
tfio SiAiiliiileivghti. ^chiUot df-b numesi to baiullo it lu the 1 idufuhms 
vt?m,ijhd suofc^tdod tadmimbiy, mahiTi|f a Gorman famcr puTohase 

lhgtAt^i at. a r fair, ffid pnpseptinj an amusing picture by showing 
hW badly the haltar pphniipps «md ptn-tciy* eaptra of the ujeatja! 
auiutfl m " — — 
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vylth tho humble dutios *n vl hieh his d'tv m r 
,iia <me Vhb pos^ swei an tp euiaitttmico 

V«iW«» hu Wh how d#ult if i*te 
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ip#l |»tWl denv^ so 
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And rear el upoh his hhid lcp^iroxrtfly ? 

In nttci wondrimcnt each slooeifaiid erlcel u « • 

<( J he noble legal beaut 1 But n/Ayifctlde. * 4 

1 ivo UlUooUh wings his shriek 1 formMlRgruoc. ’ 

M lhe.b»«cd said (hej * it, dowbtlew rluo, 

Hut nho 'Roulel tr.ive .1 through t^ali P 

Not ouo of thorn would n*k Iris gold. * 

At length a lurimi gie,w me no bold . 

“ \a for hii Mings I uo lisp eho rid jftud (hem. „ 

But then how ou«y it in to clip or bind them l 
i lie horse ten di awing »nay bo imUrt found, — 
bo An ml 1 dm t mind fifing twenty pound* r 
Tie othn gbid to soil his mcHliandizo 
C rle d 4 1 ) me > und iritis rode off upon Iris prUe. 

1 he noble < 1 < «dui e w as* eyo long put to, 

But m nicely felt the unnccufttenned load, 
than p mtuig to hjbi upw null* oft he fltw 
Ariel, ftlb ri m ith liom b! ungCi, o\ irtlm w 
llicuul where, un abyrsjust met the mid — 
lio) ho 1 thought Hans no out to this jnnel beast 
1 (1 tiusSr 1 vptnence muhee ooomIs nt least 
iodine th < nth to mflnow now my course is, # 

Vnc! iio ns leader to tho teim shall go 
ilio lucly lcllow H,«ivc 1110 full two I101 ■«<»», 

A >uus pas? e n he 11 doubtless tainci grow ’ 

\11 w nl ui w 11 at first 1 he nimble ^eed 

il»s pfutiuis i u < I -like ii n hti mg w 10 tlieii speed. 

\1 b it h ipjiencd 11 vt * 1 rw 1 i heaven UR'S turned Ins Oye, 

1 11 li el k ) s th ol d giomiri to fl> 
li pi tte 1 *0 u tltc sreto and bpilen eouree, 

\ 11 1 tine t > mtuu s f-tronfs.iu lstlibH foiee, 

Kun i)\c\ bog and mooi oti licdgi and pnstiyfet|ll d 
Vn upt ri madness no m the other hordes fill d 
>0 reins couhl lirid thun in nohtlpV«H near — 

I ill onl) pie t me tlio poor tMVclleis hurl— 

Jhe coeeb well Shaken unde mphtely wicek’d, * 

1 p n a hiM s bt <p top nt length w is ehcokel 
If tlu n alw ij e sme t > be ihe cun , # * 

Hansened in 1 e ut u oriylict. 

Lit 11 litvei d to b iw a cjwIi or wagon 
J 1 1 *if w< ( m t mu (lit tiny dinguu 0 
It) iiuiin of heavy w nk mid iitth food 
\n l to tlu p 111 w treii lliit what ensueel 
J he 1 ui I sonic It id before lime d lys had passed, 

\\ u*>t ‘ (1 to nothing 4 Mu) I bee at lost ' 

tiled H ins H puck you! llow»! jokeihimnow, 

M Jth my most tin ly ox litftne the j lough 
Js 1 o uu end than elone In union piter 
1 04, tile 1 ) e ke d wei a to m w nig d hor« ami atoei 
iliogiilhn jnmerdwith mge and hk r< mulnuig might 
1 v etui to it slum ini old ue<u a tonud fliglil 
I w is all m \ ipn hn- partuti stepped with circumspect ion, 
Anil J h »bc r liuughty steel mint follow bin direction— 
l util at ln«t bj long i^istipcc apept • 

lieu ettength his Ipubs U0*oftg«r wasconfiolliWg, 

1 leg noble er< aturc \ylih affliction bent, 
heill to tlu fiiound, and ui Uu dust lay lolling 
Veeoised Ue\«ht at I< ngth, with Airy mad, 

Tf mi hhoj|t» d, while fie soundly plied tiie lash , 

I untoi pi u^lung, tlpu, tfipuai turn bad 
lhatf llow v\fti a lOgwe to sell such trash 1 
Lro )ct Jus ficavy blyw^ Uml ceased to li>, 

A fiusk and mejay )qutfi by cfianrcoime b) 

* A jute* was tuririJng ui hji hand, 

viol tlu< mgh Li# light flowing h rii 
War twiukl with A #foU^oti baud # 

« \\ hltfi^, l«V that ftliango pair * 

fiieup fip*liO t^Vlie^as«at ffifd 
** A fitpi and p ^ w^i »»« ydkt Bed 
y an «uk h a tw *f my * 
i by fioj-su t woftfi 4^ fain et»ay 1 * 

for qfio moifiofit l|pd him ipe*- 

tfiow |hai| tftl \ 

q H ^ a* loo fU i\ ft-Offi tfa* 

{r^>ou Mb back the Minfin# W 

|vo mm <*hl tfi6 

1 hat ho Wa< guided by a maitch IiAnd/^ 

1 he n gaijnt bit# filt^ho d. 

Whih lightning fiom his ftgmhig «y%o«tpoitrcd, 
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f No longer the *am« being, Ayally, ' 

A spirit, aye u god, ft sconced Uo*^ < ■> > , 

e Bprtwd, ifl a women the RtormyVifcfl 
> His noble Wings, amiiefy the Oarih behind \ 

And ere the eye could folio vv him/ 

Wed VAUish'din the hravgit* dim. ^ *, 

The story of Pegaftna is ft striking parallel to Bubbler's owh 

- ooroer, # He, too, was in truth to fftvburile of the nuiw* \ ftttd 
he, loo, spurned the ordinary pursuits 0 ^, every day life, that ho 
might fly unshackled through the regions of fancy. A hymn 

<J written in childhood inspbod hj^ptth*nta u;i£liifcc idea tiiat ho 
r was peculiarly adapted fur the bhurtih \ the lhiko of Wiirtemburg, 
liis fathers's patron, wished to place him m a college which he 
had founded a short time previously, that he might tlihro study 
the laxf. Jiut young Schiller could never reconcile himself 
to tlio dry drudgoty which it cfttttiled, arid soon exchanged it for 
medicine, not with the vioftr of puftuing it as a profession, but as 
the less of two evils, onft of which to washes of his friends made 
necessary. 

But his leisure -hour* were nlwifys devoted to min e congenial 
pursuits, and in the* wot ha of Bhalmpoie, Klopntouk, lioeto, 
Herder, and UOttfanbcrp, hn found flic jdoasureftlde excitement 
which his more strictly legitimate occupations denied him. After 
taking his degree ha was attached jib physician to a grenadier 
battalion, with a small salary, and soon after published The 

* Berbers," the most celebrated of his works. The story was 

* gloomy/ the incidents improbable, and much of the writing 
fantastic, but its faults were UhWcrsally aeknow lodged to b« 
caused by youthful enth i isuwib and inexperience, which it wanted 
but time ti* correct. 'The sensation it excited all ox or (lertuany 
was profound and lasting, and as all the putty princes of that 
country ate hitler enemies of “ sensations” of aux sort, the piece 
met with anything but a favourable reception fiom the authorities. 
The herd being impassioned and romantic, anil the captain of a 
band of robbors, it was alleged that great numbers of joung men 
of respectable families were beginning to stop ti livelier* cm the 
highway, and demand their purses in a spirit of poetic- fervour 
and enthusiasm. The play was, then* fore, denounced ns immoral, 

9 arid destructive of domra tic happiness. Schiller upon one occa- 
sion, surprised and flighted at thn noise his work woe making, 

■ paid a f curet visit to Mannheim for the purpose of seeing it acted. 
His disguisft did not Save Inin from recognition, atul on his return 
he was nut undefr arrest for a week. Out hi* high spirit ijould 
not brook the potty tyranny and annoyance of military discipline, 
so ho took final leave of the service, rind fled again to Mannheim, 
where lio received a cordial reception from the director of the 
theatre, who /up plied him with money for his immediate wants. 

He poW applied Tdnesclf wholly to UtMatitre, and published 
works in rapid Kittib&mlott, the mere enumeration of which would 
fill a page of njjr space. Ho died in 18015, wilb the calm heroism 
of a Christian philosopher.* 1 blithe work* pc has leTt behind him 
* will for over lsave a spell of magic power *ih hi* very name. HI* 
k countrymen tdoliSfl his memrtry, dud foreign nations, though 
'seeing him through the necessarily ftdfotinct medium of a strar.gc 
language, acquiesce itt the juatnra* of their homage. What endeared 
him.mo^t of all to his compatriots, was the loft ^character of Ids 
enthusiast^) which H>cdk»ved «U things and hoped all things, and 
the chivMrous philanthropy which Bar something good iu all 
p mankind. , He framed for hitusclf an ideal 4<ffttltttd of excel Iftnce, 
and believed in the possibility of IU at tain hit ut; ho flatbed ter 
. his own udo a mystical hu* symmetrical rfcligluu* atm d, and 
r embraced H wkth nil thft Aery cariitifttiiaia of hi* ohafaqtcr. 
Those fho frnm hit Opinions cttuU iiotot itli ftmif, 

help admiring to lofty crtbbgy fthd sttftighttotlfrftidfloss of him 
who hell tom* The <1*# tylrft of poefry which pertitod hit 

- writing jhf yadpd his life also, and this, edtebliM with to 
' genuine ilfefrfcrlty and simplicity *of hU character/ .obtftinsd as 

* mu<sh reiytot and tettertium fbr^tho inaif, as his works limited 
admiratihB v fct the tutor, few posseted a larger amount 

• of tost tested than Mauto fectoh, 

given dllUUBalou to atitflh . ftt jbrtttt so kttlnfe; Tha*»imyle«. 

mind<^ w and k nulhuaiasllfi artist could MU aud 

# tfuly sympathy ^ithto|i/high-eoulcd and ardent poet s andUhc 
: joiasuc ikitlilhl pencil whJ#’'iwtUfo« his wife, in old age, of tho 


lasting adeotfon of to hushahd of her yj^uth, MU ,|ink l l 1^(' 
graceful' creations 2f ft rich and gk^ipg r 


. I’lAij fr -t. 





FACTS IN *r HE^lIIS tp RV; 0# 

MAGNti • ?• «y>. • ■ 
Thf. Mflttuy of Animal inagUeiis v m ; ihrh'ttiiW ; ^md^r : A| l Most . 
remarkable illustration* on record of to^hti^n^ih^ghvto v 
imagination, of the iniadmphn tho body, aitd of the in 

human nature which ka* led mc%?in all a^ia r add' 
world, t-o believe in to existence and age'Aey <if 
powers. ♦ A brief sketch, therefore* of it* 
facts connected with it* operation, may hot be* Wl th o tinterwaL , 
The phenomena which animal magnetism lias bean conceived 
to produce iu those to whom its agency is apgjied, ,3may,hte<t6(W* 
i^hcndi d under two classes ; those which occur whij^t tho person' 
operated upon remains awulre, and those which tto; plai.)C whifat . 
he is asli'flp, or iu a stato resembling aUwp. Tip the former clhss 
of p H eels be long, first, various sensations, moro or less paihfui, 1 
expftribneed parlitmiarly iu ghose parts of tho body which form 
the seat of disease, and which enable tho practitioner to detect 
wheie that sent actually is; .*w>wf/y, (‘nrmilaiVo , and other 
nerveiis abections, which have boon. regarded bj^tho advocates of 
•this ngcflioy its eabiiaty ciises; and, thirdly, the removal of oil 
d menses wit h which the magnetised patient may bo aflbeted, tho 
nmguutic ihfluenco proving la this respoot an universal curative 
of disease and presovvativo of health, 

To the second ehiss of e fleet is under which magnetic nbcholncmi 
may he included) belongs tho* power which nlagnvtitcd "porsona 
are said to acquire, of carrying on a continued conversation with 
the operatoi, without being at uli sensible of the prraeUfee of 
others, nml sometimes in n language, and upmi nrirftcrs, with 
which, tu a wakeful Btnte, they are altogether imaurpiaintod ; the 
povcj; of diacovciing the thoughts of others; tlie power of 
receiving through the region o( tljc stomach thowi impressions of 
external objects which, hi oidinaiy circumstances, are* received 
only through t!^‘ peculiar organs of oxtej’iia 1 sensation, or that 
power which, in the technical language of magnetism, is called 
the tnmsfeieiirc of the senses ; the power of delecting tho internal 
changes which have been produced by disease in their own 
bodice, or in those ‘of others with whom they luay bo placed 
rn rtff y/o) t ; the power of foie telling thq nature of the changes 
xxliieh are to take place in their own maladies, or in those of 
othom ; tJio power of instinctively suggesting tho heftt remedies 
for the cure of those diseases; together with votious oihor 
extraordinary powers of a sifnilar kiiuh > ■ 

Such are the nmmdtou* virtueS* w i attributed by it* advocates to 
animal magnetism. Ter the former of these two classes of mag- ' 
netie phenomena the early practitioners of this mystcrioua art 
confined their pretetiaions j^bul their modern follower* ft&nd'ed 
their claims for tho science to the wonderful miitifsktatiuns^ 
included under jj\e second el ass. In wforenco .to the ''fbribCr, it, 
may bo remarked, that the singular phyahial propertllft possessed 
by to huignet suggested 1o pliilosophoift, %* early as to 'fl^o of 
Thales (tKlfi Ji.u.), the probability that it wUs’oftpahlO Of^hrtiug 
some special indue nee upon to hufnan system ; and aeoolfdlngJy 
xvo find old writers ascribing to it various remafknhk, W at tho 
samiJ time very opposite proptilie*, anfivj regarding it Os pUsaraSbd 
of deWd-lly injuries qualities, whilst othori^ X!0»n»t4«ty^ it ,ftk: 
endowed With highly salutary lnoctidt&t powkrx. • 
w Jht&md f) in’flnsj Hippocmtra, to ftttor 'f ' /J- 

meudi'd awffnemtij or loadstono, as ajpUrgatiwa f ' ( 

the days of Oalen ft ^a* employed lu a ,.|ulVbrtoi '«ilt&- v .f^r ^ 
similar ^ purpose ; and so late as fiiy S ''«as$: ' 

eftnbrisa its uuft in this luannor wXs extended to to oj 

a largo class of ttoks«i». # * /^ult^Hssd ; llk<;wt«o'' 

employed as iui oxtcmftk application, ^vlu Plia^s 
outwardly for disftaaos of to^-.kQd\to.to 
scalds;. and so on tirmigb ’ tht? vitjtcifcv'oiiitiij R to* 

i'ftTftotfteus, thb edebratikt Hdmiin jpliysdefen 
sopher; who, iti to. stm ft 

remedy 1 ter ' numerous 1 to!" mjtcriss^ ‘ , ^M^feugbr' I)r; ; 

E 0^1b«3rib^«tiL of tho 
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frtf and ^xtormti remedial 

1 "■ JBTtor was the employment 

k '“‘ P fcM>tfcnt or general that that 
But thi^belief in its curafivo 
part of a groat system, whoa^ 
IfcCngmsed maglietism as a gen oral 
Universe, and establishing connexion 

„^_ 7 pttfctl^ It remained-, however, fof tho 

©oiiskuct out of these abstract notions of a 

Ifi&.fnii * j a regular system, which has token 

his tuiitaf maims Tor animal magnetism, thus reduced 

to a sciencej iil ihi Wonderful powers to which reference has been 
made. , fcave been So ©ttetisively discussed, and so 
©ftimatydj ‘as to rondo? useless any expression ♦ of 
opinion tijtott ;&3r merit!. # 

, \Xlmir- ©olflRgatod author was horn at Hersburg, lu ftuabla, in 
"itAdli^dying mediein© fbr several years in Yionrm, lie 
took ilia (ibgr^fe a© DOctoi* Of iitkUcitie, and settled a© physician in 
the Austrian capital. The first public aUiiouiiecuu nt of Ills dis- 
covery of ahitiial urnghotiam as a remedial agent wys given by 
him in tT75 t ; iu a letter to Ur. Utapr, of Altima. lh bis Measure 
mr la $tt M'utffaWme Animal, published in IV i ih four 

yerflrs later, he give© the following account of it : — “Animal mag- 
netism is a fluid itniYemlly diffused j it is the medium of a 
mutual dntlupiiea between the heavenly bodies, the earth, and 
animated bodies ; it is continuous, so a* to leuv© no void; its 
subtilty' admits of no comparison; it is capable of receiving, 
propagating, communicating all the impressions of motion ; it 
is susceptible. of flux arjjl reflux. TJio animal body ©xpofleucMS 
the ef&ct of this agent ; by insinuating itself into the Substance 
of the ndrvllty it. ftflbc't© them immediately. There' are observed, 
particularly In the human body, properties analogous to those of 
the magnet ; and in it are discerned poles equally different and 
opposite. 1 Tho action and tho virtues of animal magnetism luuy 
be communicated from 1 one body ty other bodies,* animate and 
inanimate. This action takes place at a remote distance, without 
the aid of any intermediate body ; it is iner eased, icfiocted, by 
mirrors; Communicated, propagated, augmented, by sound; it* 
virtues may be accumulated, eonoontraled, transport*. <1. Al- 

though this fluid is universal, all animals arc not equally sus- 
coptiblo of it; there aregven stone, though a very small tfumbrr, 
which have properties so opposite, that their Very presence de- 
stroys all tho effects of tUie fluid on other bodies. Animal 
magnetism is capable of healing diseases of the nerves immedi- 
ately, and othora mediately* It perfects the admit of medicines ; 
it excite© and directs salutary fJW* in stteh ft manner, that the 
1 physician may render himself master of thetn, By its menus he 
knows th© State of health of^tich individual, and judges with 
certainty of tho origin, tho nature, and the progress of the most 
complicated disease j; he prevents their inercasepaud succeeds In 
healing tlfisia without, a^any time, exposing Jus patient to 
dangerous affects or troublesomo consequences, whatever be the 
Oge, the Igmpbrahflmt, or tb© sat. In animal magnetism, ipituro 
present© 4 unitetsaf method of healing and preserving mankind!” 

As might b© ©Jtpected, the announcement of lliis new and 
marVelkws figtmt excited Violent controversy. With few. ex- 
ceptions^ ill fib© physlbiajjs and men of science in Vienna de- 
^ared It tb'Vs dlltkerical, and its discover a cheat* 4Thus 
troatod; HoSth^ ifeffc the Austrian capital, and after travelling for 
somo time itaUgh various parts of Germany and ftwitScrlftufl, 
and pi^fot^ihll; some Wonderful cures, he went to Pari© In 1778. 
0* jitt'aud fkiqjtttablo theMga4brhU cAptcUa, hi» 

first ^ pttMta apartments for the . treatmeftt ©f 


darker in hwfctw, WbuU hat b» in 
of iMHk sliu^Twipfer. As in Vienna, so Id 
the capital, -.tfio, faculty, with a JW leabma exceptions,, 
• were, ifl their oppofltiotu BUt, supported by the 

influ(^'' , ^Aany.J^e«ite'Of sank, fio continued; to carry out 


Tho principles qf his’ system to- l3fge and applauding audiences, 
and illustfatgtffc ihoir application to* the cure of diseases, to the 
complete ftanfiketioa bt all who heaf^Lhim, . HolapjqHed to the 
government and obtained the ]>atr6nagc of She queen, through* 
whose influence he succeeded in his application for a chateau and 
its lands, with a lrfrge yearly pensio#, to enable him to carry out 
his principles On a more extensive scale. The grant, however, 
was coupled with, tho condition that a commission sliould be 
formed by the government to examine into and report upon his , 
proceedings. With this McsmOr rei^«ed to comply, and soon 
after left Paris and repaired to ftpa. Thither he Was followed by 
many of his wealthiest ancl moat influential patients, who, on 
condition that ho would communicate to them hi# doctrine and 
practice, bound themselves t« pay him tho enormous sum of ton 
thousand ham tl'ur. On receiving this sum, Maimer returned to 
Paris, and recommenced his public practice as before $ but, 
quarrelling with the disciples df his system, from whoiji he had 
received th© shm just mentioned, he quitted France, and retired 
to his native place, wluue he diud in tho early part of 1815 . 
Such is the history oT tho discoverer of animal magnetism, 
which, since his time, has more generally been called by his name. 

The mode of bringing tho magnetised under the influence of 
the magnetic fluid was peculiar. M, Bailly, Who, together with 
Limiter and Benjamin Fmhklin, was appointed by the French 
government to examine into the principles of the system, gives a 
dotulled account of the manner irt which it was applied, lu tlm 
middle of tho room in which tho patients wer© collected was 
placed ft largo circular vessel, juad© of oak, about a foot or a foot 
hiid n liftlii, in height ; the interior of this vessel wa« fill* d witix 
pounded glass, iron filings, knd bottles containing shfiguetised 
water arranged symmetrically ; the cover of the vessel was 
pierced with numerous holes* in which wel*e placed polished iron 
rods of various lengths, and capable of .being moved ; this woif' 
called the baqwf, or magnetic tub. Bound this the patients were 
place 1 1 in rows, eftch holding One of the rods Of iron, the end of 
which ho applied ti> the purl of lus body which w as the supposed 
seat* of the disease. A cord passed round their bodies united the 
patients to one another, and sometimes they formed a second 
chain by taking hold of each other's thumbs. A [flauo- forte 
charged with magnetic fluid waft phued iu the corner ©f the room, 
and \atiou8 uirs were played upon it to put th© patients into a 
state of quiet, and dispose them to receive tho magnetic action. 
At some distance stood the operator, who held in his baud a 
polished and pointed lod of Mm, ‘from teU. to twelve inches long, 
whudi served to concent retie the fluid which iiluod from himself, 
and thu© render It ihore powerful in iU action upon tho patients. 
Duiiiig this process, which consisted of vutiojis pass* s by tfio 
linger and rod of the magnetiser, by the application, of hi© hands, 
and the pressure of Ins fingers on the hypochondria and on tho 
regions of the abdomen, the patients weve variously affected. 
Some w ere calm, mnl bxpci ienced but little effect ; oTherl coughed, 
spftt, felt pains, local or general^ atid had profuse atvaatings ; 
whilst others again werte thrown into violent convulsions. These 
oonvuUioiW were extriioi'dia#y, from their number, their dur^.- 
tXjn, and their violence. All,, hoover, Were completely under 
the power (ff the# operator, wh >av voice, gcsluie, or look, could! 
Ifimediaisly rouse * them Trom whatever fttutc they might be iu. 

Though animal magnetism exeitod 'very great an^ general 
attention on the continent, it never thoroughly took root in . 
3fiu gland. Latterly, liowever, a grater amount of attention has 
been directed to the subject, which has been investigated *by 
several Otuinftttt phypiologiat*. The well known ertse of Miss 
Mortitmau has been tit© most feiuaJkaMe in connexion ^dth its 
hiftoty for savdl-al ye.m. Since, aud hefiwc this alleged demon- 
stration ©f tho curative power df faiagiietio agoney, many claims 


fciuy miflrcpiCWUUWU. LQWUgU lilt. UHTU 

o Infer vo d and narrated, f Hem, thA- mm science^ disftustad witii 
the imposture of somo and tile credulity of others, hate generally 
shunned 3 itif investigation, ami turned a deaf ©Or fe> what they 
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NUREMBERG, THE SCENE OP MANTLETS. 

Those who jvojjld wfch to cioit A city, hot A little remarkable in 
itself, and also associated with the development and growth -of 
many arts, should wend their way towards Nuremberg, in 
Bavaria.* Surmounted, by feudal walla And turrets,, in closed by a 
huge dite^U lined throughout with masonry fits arched gates are 
flanked by massive cylindrical watch-towers, which, though ' ifo 
longer of use as fortifications, arc highly jiletdresque, and serve 
c lbt to tvompleto the coronet of antique tojjveri which enrirdc the city 
as 6 Jim at a distance. „ % • 

1 The stranger, arrived within its walls, might easily fifnoy 
himself carried hack to a distant century. The physiognomy of 
Nuremberg is completely Gothic ; in every part it has retained 
tho aspect of thct middle ages. “No two houses,” says Mrs. 
Jameson, “ resemble each other; yot differing m form, in colour** 
in height, in ornament, wo have a family likeness; And* with 
their peaked, and c&rtad gables, curd projecting central, balconies 
and painted fronts, stand up in a row, like so roahy tall, grtunt, 
stately old maids, with the toques and stomachers of the Inst 
century. ThC buildings are SO ttrieioflt, the fashions of Society so 
antiquated, the people so pebetertted with vend at ion for them- 
selves and their city, that in the tew days I spent there, I began 
to fuel quite old too- -my minrl was vrfoJM «/», ns it were, v it h 
a reverence for the past. I Wondered tha^ people eomlefr comb'd 
to talk of any eVetit more recent than tlio thirty yeAts' War, and 
tho defence of GUstftvua Adolphus.” 

Thu*olttitrbhw ttlld other public buildings of Nuremberg arc, 
indeed, aingtiMly prtHeef, escaping unharmed the Assaults of 
violence in various terms* and among them, of war and siege; 
while its private odi&Aos, including the palaco-Hko mansions of 
it# patridiau ciUkoub and inctchant nobles, having been built of 
stone, are equally well preserved. * The most elevated position 
within the town t« occupied by the tleiehsvoste, or imperial etustle. 

■ The shrine of &fc. ficbald, which stands In the centre of a fine 
Gothic edifice, now devoted to the Lutheran jerviise, is the 
masterpiece of the celebrated artist, Peter Viet her, who, with his 
five Bona, was employed on it for thirteen years. Jl is a minia- 
ture Gothic chapel, the workmanship of which is most elaborate, 
and is oritiroly of bronze, consisting of a rich fretwork canopy 
supported on pillars. The figures of tho twelve -apostles occupy 
the niches around the Bln Inc, and ere truly fust-rate works of art ; 
figures of the fathers of the < hurcli appear of smaller size, nrtd 
\urious fanciful rcpittsctitattnu*, distributed among flowers and 
foliage, ate scattered over the other port a. In n niche below, at 
one end, is an Admirable statue of Vise, her himself, in tho dress 
of a masdh ; and at the Opposite otjd i« a figure of Rt. Sobahl. 

Not to dwell on various mutters of interest connected with this 
rimuiVkabte city, Wo must glance for a moment at the arts which 
have been euUteatml, and urn still practised there. The earliest 
playing cards wore probably painted by means of a stencil, that 
is, a piece of pasteboard, or plate Of thin metal, pierced with 
• Aperture*, by which a figure is formed on paper, or other sub- 
•stance planed benoatjl It, when fluid colour is smeared over its 
flurfac?' with A bfctsb. A rude application of v^od uugru' lug to 
. form the otitllhe, which the stencilling process filled up with 
colour, appear* to hate been sidiaequontlv Used; it is certain, 
however, that the Germans w«re the great cm d makers of the 
^period; fttul that the name by which .1 wood wngrtver Is still 
called in Germany, Forw-nftnMr, meaning figure-cutter, occurs 
in tho town books of Nuremberg as early as 1441. Here, too, 
r oq tho dlret dtebfhrcry of printing, Hates Folta, a literary barber 
f \ and meilster-BiugAf, &bl Up A pHittfhg prow# in his earn house, and 
' ^ thus stand# id enilkod with rill origin of that attipendons power 
which “tms reformed rtdlgihtt, rthd ftoW-itiotfoUed philosophy; 
has infused a n«W Spirit into laws, And overrules governments 
with a paramount authority ; makes tho oownumfoAtiati of mind 
with mind my and fciattnidtujAi* beyond o* Ate pin; turn fen a, 
perpetuity unknown ttptfti institutions and dis^nvoriss, and 
gives tho#$ wii%» to sidOtyCe whioto It lias taken from tinted 

Albert Surer, the son of a gohlsprith, was borti at Nufembeyg^ 
in HI 1, atoll In early Ute > ttjtito A gjnat profteteftey in painting and 
.engraving, lie was chilled m . mutiny, geometry, And 

■ arehiteidtttre, on which sflbjeets he composed some treatises which 






arc gxtant. any specimen# of Ixiti skifiT AS 
' found iff the eamnet|^^blletitors. , The stylo oif this*! 
no approach to clawimL tatte, and he socn^|'t0!|^ M 
ception of ideal beauty ^mt ^gr r possessed An , 

"fertility of ThventiojL and Vqprssqnted nature 
fidelity, strength, ana majesty, fo died ahd was lut?; 
native city. * ** * f • ,* . ; 

In remote periods lJbtals Were bdAten . with A bamtnlt'" W 
plates or leaves, which wore afterwards dividt^dTntn '■ stevfcR , Wlijfnity 
1>> means of a pair of aoissbr^ ot some ot^er ^ 

thmf those slips were rounded bv a hammer and itte 
threads or wiro. So long as flte work; watglhus * 

artists at Nuremberg wore called wirc-iwtV//^; jbut 
native of that city, is Baid to liavo oon&trnctetka fampti)| maAtme 1 ' 
for draw ing wire, after which the}# were called * 

wiro-j/oV/rrs, and both these appellations occur in ^he^'h^t^ry of r 
N iWeitiberg as early as 1 360. *' • 

The flr^t portable dro-RthiB Wore discharged by a 
match, Which, in the course of time, wca-f listened to a codky^ot 
the greater security of the hand while Bhdrttiftg. d||twwatds a 
fire-stone Wju* screwed into the fcocb, and A stew! plate tS- small 
steel, which oouhl be cocked ot wound up Hy ft particular kind of 
key, was applied to the barrel. The invention itf tlfr Wlfwas,., 
t))erefbre, a muni Test improvement In these weapons ; it is traced 
to Nuremberg, in I5lf, and Waft, ftumt probably; a very rude 
alfalr Compared with tlm locks which have tukm Atibftaqimntly 
contrived. Cannon Are said to have been cast, hero «o cfcrlv as 
1336. This city waft, Irt^faet, tlte continental Birmingham for 
many ages, during ft portion of which period it Is said t<r have . 
had 70,000 inhahitahts. 

“ Uut ” hays Mrs. .lamestm, “whfttie tnqtt attiking andhurious 
in this f)ld city is to see it stationary, white tltnc ami change are 
working surh miracles tmd ttensOwmations everyVhctf felfte. The 
hottse where Martin Rchairn, fom ecnttirics ftgo, invented the 
sphere, and drew the fivht geographical t hort, is still the hoi»*% of 
a mapaollcr. In the house where cards were first manufactured, 
cards are now sold. In tho very shops where clocks and watches 
were first smi, jpou nay still buy clocks and watches. Tficsamc 
families have inhabited Urn Baum inanbionG from one generation to 
another, fur flmr oi five centuries. The great manufactories of 
those toys called Diftch toys, arc a#, Nuremberg. The enormous 
bc, ate on which rids commerce is conducted, the hundreds of 
wagon loads and ship loads of these, triftea.ftiul girnrracks which 
find their way to every part of the known world, mud interest a 
thinking mind. A Nuremberger complained to mo moist seriolMflA 
of the fill ling-off in llw trade of pitl-twAt* t lie said that since 
the fhBhionabte jauple of Jsmdon^ul Faris had taken to papor 
pill'boxes, the milliom of wooden or chip- boxes Which UBfcct tp bo 
annually sent from Nuremberg to all parts of EuVopn were no 
longer required , and he computed <he flailing Oil of the profits 
at many thousand florins.” 

• 

9 W 

T.ltKftARV FOKUEBiER. 

O s' E (if till? wont rrtrtarfcttWp i.f this of ileceftioas #>iHih 
onfurrod doling the ktst Century, Was that perpetrated by tho 
mH- rfr sitnf George TsahuanaHar. His career forniB ono 'of no^thc 
least interesting curiosities in tlte hitttofy of literature. He a T aa\, 
a FreuchmAh by birth, find had W)h* educated in a college of 
JosuiV, which he loft to become tutor tb the Ahn of a nobtemau fr 
Jli^Booti fell into bad habits, however, Which obliged hhn' tl> 
ioavc his situation and ium hU ftttbntiotl to Bomcthin^ olBOy 1 
itftvlhg procured a jfttyilcAte that lie watf of Iri«h dosc^ht, -«red. 
that ho had loft, tho ©Smutty for the litko of th# ItotUAfl dhlhpjic 
falthThe prepared to iuakfe A to ;'Wng 

. tihafllc to purehaie the fceoemtty gfcrhv Add. uMii^^g^ v in'’A 
ahapcl, dodteftt&d tp A tulralfUtefl# Attikti hft CbutrivAd tp Appro- t 
prUte the gutiiieni Thhi to# baggftd 

riuein Jfifttiu, wltli btltjk «Uoftel« 4 U ' tety ‘fthtt'dity 

pilgrimage he hd»plflOUhtd a edillulei'abte- iiitft ki In f 

this manner Vaulted thrift^ # pt%f 

during hk early roBideiico amOn£ the Jesuits, Jib had teirii them 
spoak much of Chink and Japan, and whilst in Gcriaaiiy lte \ 
leeiwsd the design of personating an islander of Formosa * what 



V OF ART- 

sdedge to (Kury^oui hi* scheme, ho supplied by i 
^ttvonUoQv JRa 'fifsfc (step iujttjg iunposturo^aa to 
, a ^f languRgo eh* grammatical principles, 
riorifityl langqpges, he wrote from right to left, 
i riUyif religion, rind a dvvishgi of fith year into 
witHetheV novelties, to gi*ro Colour to his proton* 

) grvc the greater oonsistimef* to his imposture, he 
i\ : ,th© risltig arid setting aim y #ud ate raw Arab, a' 
b otter assisted his deception than even the one 
‘ffll&l , ‘ In , a garrison at T3luy» ho found a Scotch 

% re^§fn<*af)%r the Butch pay, and w&i introduced by tho colonel to 
, *’ the e^#ha,in, wbo,W^h ^n> view of recommending himaelf to the 
• JHshop^of Ifon4o u > reaoh^tf to carry him over to England, and 
effect, h'jw 'ponverH ion- The bishop receiv'd the impostor with 

Jhft mmi crodiflpua humanity* rind Psalmanuzur formed a large 
circle of ^pielnls yho extolled him as a wonder, Innog, tho 





. ohaptainj^ srton after received a living from the shortaigM*! 
bishdp> ftnd:4t'tcrwarda gave himself im further trouble about the 
sjdJitrikl. ..'AMtou of the, Formosan. The pretensions of the latter 
were not h!f|ver«aHy admitted in England; there; were many 
do ub tor^' amongst the most learned of whom may bo mentioned, 
lira. Halley, Mead, and Woodward. The impostor, however, 
was eihpJoy<dt f>y his patroifs to frafufiatc the Church Cateehii-m 
into tho Formoaffii language, which was examined by (ho learned, 
approved, and laid by as a valuable manusciipl! iiib ie*xt pro- 
duction was *An Histoiioftl ami Geographical Description of 
Formosa with Accounts of the Religion, Customs, And Mauneis 
of the Inhabitants, by Gnon;n Vhaum.^axah, n native of the 
said blc/’ 1704 ; with numerous plates of their dress, religious 
ceremonies, their tabernacle-* and altars to the sun, moon, and the 
ten stars, their architecture, the governor a castle, a temple, a 
oily kouiep a country house, and tho Formosan alphabet, in 
his eoiifer<»t»tTB^ before the Royal, Society w ith a Jesuit just 
returned from China, tho Jesuit had strong suspicions that our 
herd -syai an impostor. Tho priest hold to the conduction, but 
eoufS not patisfactoiily. communicate it to others; and llu; 
unblushing Rflatmanuryi, after politely ashing punLm for the 
oxproSjjiofi, complained that the Jesuit “ ntna'ii/n itujntJniH^iua ” 
(lies most impudently). * 

The serous believers in his fh't^wn mu', sent low to Unfold to 
study wbal lie liked, whilst they learnedly oontu Led With Ins 
opponents in London jwpcm Thu rnciiU of his catechism aud 
history. Dr. Mead insisted that he was ;> Dutchman or a 
German ; Home, thought him a Jesuit in dispiusn, the catholic* 
declaim'd him to be a tool of the protest ants bribed* to expose their 
ftfmrch; whilst the presbytorians dmoovmed that he was paid to 
explode thnir doctiine a n<4 eitt up epiHeopaey. A/r sUtiU o<)oh n 
The bubble at length bursL^a minute examination of the 
“'History ’* led to a complete of the whole delusion, and 

its author composed his autobiography as the penance of contri- 
tion, not to be published till after death, when all human 
motives for, further imposture would have qeiiKod. The book is 
tedious, but emious, an shying the progress cf^bemindin an 
ingenious and sustained deception. Tsaltnaiuiaar lived acvirul 


years after tho discovery of Ids trick, and was concerned^ several 
works of (^ddi.t v particularly the well known Univarkal Eti^ory. 
Ho died some time in tho year 17011 / a _ ; „ 


• MANUFACTURE OH MEAT BISCUIT. # 

Trite Meat Biscuit, ^bluk attractad Much atterition at the * 
Mi-ion, and to the inventor of whibh (Mr. Oail Borden, of Texas, 
LhS.) a Council Modal was awarded* & triad© as Mlowsk — Jkef* 
^mutton, or other flesh, in good ctondtyion, ia boiled in a quantity # 
of wakjj- until all its nutritious ot aliMontary properties aro 
given out in the decoction; tho fat and oily matter which rise© % 

} to the surface is removed by skimming, after which tho decoction 
is a! ruined off and allowed to settle. -The dear liquor is next 
poured off and evaporated in a vacuum p<*h or other, suitable 
vessel, to the consistence of thick treacle. With this soft extract of 
meat, a. rtuffieient quantity of either dour, tneil, or powdot^od biscuit 
id suldcd* as will form dough of sutHeiout fitiflhesa to .be rolled 
into a convenient form and out into biscuits, which are then rare- ‘ 
fully baked; the bout of the oven used for this purpose being about * 
tli at ol a common oven after a batch of In cad has been baited in it. 

These biscuits may be kept in that form, or be ground into 
meal fur the greater convenience of cooking; in which state it - 
should be kepi m air-tight hags ofgutta porcini, varnished cloth, or , 

► other material capable of keeping out the air, water, and moisture. 

To prepare soup, the meal or ground biscuit is first slum! 
with u sufficient quantity of cold water to form a thin batter, in 
which it may stand from five to twenty minutes, when boiling water 
is added, and the whole boiled from ten to thirty minutes, accord- 
ing to tho fu limens of the biscuit inetil used, and lentil it is 
dissolved in the water. Balt, pepper, or any other condiment may 
be added to suit the palate. Also eouked vegetables of any kind. 
One ounce of biscuit will mak^ a pint of soup. 

In the mimufacturc of the biscuit, about two parts of meat 
extra* t are mixed with three parts of flour ■ the dough 1 loses 
about 20 per cent, in the baking. -« 

The inventor states that the mial biscuit is not liable to the 
attacks of the we< vil or othei insects. 

In rionie of mir column 1 po-nesfdons, as Australia, &c., these 
biscuits may be made at a very low price, as, in addition to 
abundance of animal food, the finest wheat in tho world is there 
grown. 

Tie- fuhantugos attendant on the use «»f the meat biscuit are bo 
B elf-obvioui as RLnreel) t»* requirt* pointing out. For all enter- , 
prises wlmiber of war nr peace, of commerce or science, tho 
meat -hiacuit is eminently adapted ; fUtnUhiug amplh noumli- 
ifietil, so timill in bulk, and po light in Weight as to admit 
of i!ii>*y transport. Experlem c lias nhowTi, that at .hough human 
life may be Biistaincd op a diet of a pimple kind, the highest , 
degree of corporeal and mental strength can be n^iintuined otily 
by the use of both vegetable nn<^ animal food, especially when 
labour, ihtlgue, and privation me to bo undergone. In tin' meat- 
bise.nit this* combination Is obtained in the most satisfactory 
condition. 
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, ; ciiocjiF.r point edging, 

•St-fTABMl VOU TltyilMlM? INJ'AMtH* JlOIlVK, &C. 

MAvcnjALh. — Crochet Cotton, No. 24, Croufoct Hook, No. 9 2i, 
^l uko a chain of tho required ^length, reckoning the number »»f 
fititches by seventccns, with 8 oref iu the length. Do one rojv 
of B.e. r , 

2ri‘l rriW : *X 1 d.c., 1 ch., miss 1,,X throughout tho length, end 
with 1 d.c.— 3*d : S.o. t * * 

4th X S^.c. (taking up both sides of the cl niu), 7 eh., miss 
3, 3 fl,o, Ar before* 7 ch., mi«s 3, 2 s.c. as bdbrly 7 ch. misa J^X 
repoat. a«« often as jcquiredf end with 8 «c. 

^th : X d alipiori 3 sue., s.c. under tho. chain of 7, make a 
pi(iot thii* : 2 1, slip on next, slip on last b.c,, O’S.o, 


-,. Y , r , r .^.. 7 3 «Up on 8 e.c,, 3 s.c. under h>op, muko a proof 7 
mofri s.bi yiridef lewp, miss the 2 s.c. of last row, d a.c. turner 
next lonpi tuvri the wofk on the wrong aide, 7 eh f M.o, under the 
flocririd’ &d third frl : kn fft© piect oTthedfrilp just lomplirtod ; turn- 
ftp the right aid©, f) s,c., under thft fthain just nmde^ 1- pioot, 5 
more «.c. urid'w the some chain ; npw finish the lotqi already 
begun with ^2 <uc, under tho chain, l^jcftV^ vmo s.c. under tho 

chain, X- 




Repeat throughout the length, ending with 3 slip on 3 s.c. 


i 

i 


CROCHET EDGING. 

Matbui.m.s. - For children's drawers, nnd other fine articles, , 
(’rochet Cotton, No. *21, Crochet Hock, No. 22. f For petticoat^ 
CioeJiet Cotton, No. 1(1, Crochet HoqJ*, No. 13. 

Make a chairvd tho length required, the immher <if Biitohes in 
it. hoirijp; (livibiblc by 7, w r ith 3 chann’Over, if a straight piece. If 
intended to be formed into a round, -it is L< tier to do »o at onra>. 

2nd row, S.c. iu every chain. . t 

3rd : X 3 s.c., 7 elf., miss 4, X repeal. , 

4 tb s nth, and fith : 3 s.Ci‘ on 3 centre of Ihes7 ch.f X 7 ch., 3 
«,c. on 3 centre of the next loop, repeat. 

Jth : X 3 s.c. on 3 s.c., 8 d.o, under cnaiiv of ?, 1 chain, trfrn^ ' 
7 S.c. on -the IS, inserting the look in both ftides ftf thii, chain ; 
inrn t 1 elf , (1 $:c. on 7 ; tarn, 1 <-‘h-» ^ s.c •oil G ; turn, l ch.* 4 «.c. 
on 5 i fuitt, 1 ch., 3 s.o. on 4; Ywpw, 1 eh., 2 s.c. on 8; tar'll, l 
eh., 1 s c, on 2. Turn on tin? right aid©, and do s.c. down, from 
the jfoint to tho base j>f tl* vandyke, - T, * ; - * 

Observe that in working this vamlyku sSl Die stitches arc taken 
undt?r both sides of the chain,* 

* V 



THE ILHJSTEATEP EXf^ITOE, 


m : S.c: pn centre of 3 s.o., X £ eh., s.c. at the side of the 
Vandyke, under the 1 chain ^ftcr fifl.O,, 5 c.hy*0c. under 1 ch- 
atter 3 "s.c., 6 oh-, 8 . 0 . undd. the point, 6 eh., e.o. in the same 
place, * fi ch., s.c. ta correspond with the loop on tho other aide - 
of tho Vandyke, * 3 times, X repeat. ♦ 
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‘ Five perfect .patterns on each Bide, besides the &e 

a very $ood steed handler chief. , V •/;', ’ 

DIRECTIONS POR EI^AROING TATTEKS^;^ ' 

As the.pagfs of qur magazine will not admit of all themeedlc- * 
work patterns being given of the full size, and it is roquisite thyt 
the worker should enlarge them for herself, an expiration 
of the mode of doings this With accuracy mry be acceptable. A , 
very slight knowledge of drawing will enable any one to do this. 
Trace the patterns from tho engraving on thin writingpaper,., 
and then rule linos with a pencil, dividing it into sections, both 
in the length and width. Should the design be a very elaborate 
one, the lines should bo proportional?! y numerous : the pattern 


Oth : Do sufficient s.c. under every loOpfto completely sever it, 
and conned together the first of one Vandyke with the last of the 
one preceding it. — — 

BORDER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF, 
isr cuwimie ajm'MOVK, ok ikikh point. 

Mateuialh. — A square of cambric, and one of the same size of 
Brussels net ; flue sewing and embroidery cotton. If the hand- 
kerchief is to. bo worked in Irish point tho net will not ho 
required. The cambric should be very fine, but not of tlu* most 
transparent texture. 

In our instructions for embroidery we have given an explana- 
tion of the mode of working applique muslin, and to them we 
rofer the loader for tho present pattern. Tho section given is 
the full size, the whole border may therefore be drawn from it, 
and marked on the cambric. All tho white parts arc in cambric, 
the veinings of the leaves and the petals of the roses being distin- 
guished by tracing them with the sewing cotton, and then sowirlg 
# tbem over. Tho stems and points of tho sepals are done in the 
same way, the former being made a little thicker at the ends. 



I 11 muslin app%ud the grptmdw1>rk is not ; ih Irish point it is* 
formed of bars covered wRh but^ton-holc stitch, connecting .all the 
various parts ; and in ioth^tyleS 0$ work two parallel rows of 
•swing, over a thread about the eighth of an inch apart, divide 
the border from the centre of the handkerchief. The outer edge, 
of %e work^ia* finished byVrow of very tine button-hole gtitcb, 
and a pearl edging *‘ r v . , . 

If worked in applique* those parts of the net which, arc left in * 
the edge of -the border, within the- scroll*, should be worked in 
* fancy stitches i and tho i«ame parts may be filled with* English 
lace, or othcr point stitches, lor Irish point. The heart of every 
/ gw should be <>peu,hayiUg a single spot of English Isjco it, 
S^d^rc should be tidin' to follow nature as closely as possible 
lit j&e formation of the leaves and buds, ‘ 


»tjr have eight or more lines *<$ch way, but if it is simple four 
will probably be sufficient. .Then mark or out out the shape of 
the article in whitg jsapeir, thfifull Allowing for* turnings $&, 
Ac., an^ within the Bhape draw the same numbfir oflines, at 
oqu&l distances, as are in the smaller pattern. ^ There will then 
be little difficulty in sketching the deefgn, witb*a pomui, the full 
size, as with these Hnw ; . to :|pSa. : you will easily manage 
thaj each leaf and scroll shall come in its proper place, if you 
take caro that it is in the some position on the large pattern that 
it holds in tbo corresponding section of the ongraving* .\!> 

By carefully Allowing thisafofcn, 
to Any size desired r the Shape of the qtfida shouM, . 

however, WmatW with gt'Sofc ' ' 

eoHars, and athdr imulitettegf, .wlifeh WjffitA&'mlii : w 
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DOMESTIC ART AMONGST THE TUR.KS AND .ARABS. 
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v 'bii^rei -^be ' ftaiomiet, and it whoso neighbours or masters ihay had iWqme. Thifr is fttaaftyi 
at t)*6 propliefc *fbu£.d thomaeivefcin . lodged by the -oldest Aiaib authors. , ‘Oria erf thom, Bhen Ip^lderrtm, 
alad .t^o Oroohs it tpol^its $so. , , fh;ufc expresses himself ^tpoa tha suhjoel:, ^ Wo that,, 

w®’ thi &tiyea of fiwwi # • nqraado t^bos. aia^^t whom civilis&ti0a 4 hft8 not 7^l$mxiirotacod» 


OtTttJfOVm ARABIAN Vkmui'h 
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X. 


THE liliUSTHATED EXli&ITOR, 


L tp have recourse to other countries in ectirph of persons 
akillod in jthe ttrtd." But, aynight, bo oxpef!it#% amongst a people 
do imaginative and intelligent, it was Hot long before native artists 
began to rise into notice, and n style aeon sprung up whibh h»a 
ever ainoc lKJOTjJrnown t ns Arabic art, or Aranesquo, properly so 
called, dad which prevailed for a long time, ’ <>t in the East o^y, 
but in* some countries of Western Europe.- It is remarkable, fbr 
itd richness in curious combinations, based generally upon 
geometric linos e#rangod in £ Very complicated but ingenious 
manner ; and it displays iftdf upon even the small eat doiuo»t in 
utensils, upon their furniture, binding* of books, every aprt of 
* embroidery, and in tbc decorations of almost all private houses. 

/The padlock and key, of which we give engyayinga, may serve 
to furnish h good idea of the taste in ornament, ipj well as the roe- 
oh&u \ caH d genui ty , of the Arabs. The key is bald ip a horizontal 
position, and in introduced into the V>ek at t}!c fjppitqre A ; its 
point, marked a also, entering first. A bar of iron placed behind 
the outer plate enters the wards of.the forf as far as u. The key is 
then raised so as to mhke it pass the elevated parts indicated by 
c. A pressure is thus exerted upon the springs in the interior, 
the ends* of which arc visible at n and n, and the upper part is 
allowed to rise, and the curved bolt is withdrawn from it 8 sheath, 
A lock ofjpr^oiaoly similar construction to thin onp is •preserved in 
the Musne dcs Tliormcs at Earls. It is undoubtedly of Arabian 
workmanship, but is deprived of its ornaments, the place of which 
is supplied by bands of copper inlaid with iron. 

The Turks, as Veil as the Arabs, drew the first ideas of art 
from the Byzantines, upon whom the Asiatic style had already 
oxesoised considerable influence, as is evidenced iu all their works 
of an early period. Since the seventeenth century Turkish art 
has undergone very consideraMe modifications, which may, 
perhaps, be attributed in some measure to their wars and fie- 
quenf intercommunication with Germany and Boland, but in a 
Still greater degree to Sultan Oth man, who sept artut| to study in 
the west, but at one of the worst, periods that could have been 
chosen. Tile Turkish taste was tbps completely bastardized by 
the introduction of the rock* r <nk and devices in eboll, Vvhicb 
appealed on nearly all ornamental works \>( European manu- 
facture during the eighteenth century. 

The other engraving represents a domestic ulonail, and by 
comparing it with the Jpck we may form #orpe idea of the slight 
r differences of style which exist between the works of tips Turks 
and Arabs. It is a tea-kettle ot; ooflbe-pot, and was found in the 
tomb of the Sultana Yalida, mother of Mahomet IV., who reigned 
in tho middle of the seventeenth century. It is made of copper, 
with golden filagree work around the sides, surmounted by grains 
of carved coral. The same plan prevails throughout, and all the 
ornamental parts ate executed with tbomtumat delicacy. 

Thq discovery of this Vessel jn the tomb reminds us of the 
custom which* prevailed among the ancients of placing bosido the 
dead whatever had been most useful or most loved in life. It 
■ was evidently employed in heating a liquor of some sort, ns the 
most prominent of the ( orals bear traces of the aetiou of tire. 

' ‘ ' e 
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Tfirs pjrosbsB dopOndkuipon tho facility with which sumo kinds of 
a tone absorb either grease or, Wutqr, and **n the natural antipathy 
whiah grensa and water have $w s {|puh other.,; An feven siirftice 
having been given to thb^Wltiy a. drawing it Vftb 
, a greasy chalk. The *ton# |h^ 'ivet, ?m$f the printer passes 
, oyofc it a rol lor, Covered l^k,’ \ri\hiK adherer to JL^osc 

; which are dr*wn uppo y|nh' the chalk ; a daipp paper 

;.ii &flft prewed upon it, at$ ifeeems of tb» dxgwipg. 

Aitthografihy was aqcidyju^ly discovered /by Alois Ssnptbldev, 
the .sob of a perform or at pc Theatre Hoy ml. of Muttioh. He 
whf A student of law at tbc' uiidWMtjr aS and fjftfir hie 

tfatht^s dcwifth, tried a riicatrioA life, but without success. lie 
then 'became' an author, hut being too poor to publi^his work , 
tried 'Various methods of writing on copper, iU iCU’def fhkt he 
might then ' jpri&t himself and soon found that a cfoa^ifion of 
(ioap, Vi's, apd lamp^biack, • fc^bied* an^cxecUeht ipaientil for 
>;*, w^tih^-aapitele, 'wb^f 4$, of resfctbtg ' pi »mn 
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procured some pieces of calcareous stone, whuyp,; <i 
served him to practise. upon. II is mother having one day desired 
him to take an account of some linen elm. was sending ifo be 
. washed, hovgrote it out on a piece of this stone with bis compo- 
sition of soap and evax. It afterwards occurred tevhim, that by 
corroding tlje surface with acid, the letters woilld stand out;in 
relief, and admit of impressions being takefi from them; Ho. 
tried th% experiment, and succeeded, and t soon found that it ■#*# 
not absolutely necessary to flower the surface of the stone, but’ 
that simply wetting it was sufficient to prevent the printing ink 
from adhering to* ay parts except those marked vrith the compo- 
sition. titidi Y afi tbo invention q£ lithography, and Senefelder 
continued to pay unremitting attention to tins improvement of tfob 
art. In 17U0 pieces of music were printed, and it was perhaps 
the first time that lithography became of real tine. Thg difficulty 
of writing backwards brought, about the invention of tho transfer 
pffper. In 17JW, Senefelder took out a patent at Munich, and 
{jo on after entered into partnership with a Mr. Andre, 5 of Qifefi- 
bach, who proposed to establish presses ami take feif pahmts 
in London, Paris, and Vienna. lie came to London Tn 1801, 
with a brother of Mr. Offenbach, and communicated the now art, 
t-lion called poly-autography, to many of our best English grtists, 
who tried it; but the continual failures througB; want of skill iu 
the punting, and the difference between German qnd English 
mnb viala, canatu it to bo abandoned. J Having separated from 
]\ir. AndrCj Senefelder wont to Vienna, where ho tried to apply 
lithography to tho printing of ( ottons, but apnaroutly without 
sueeesH, und lie loturned* to Mirniih in 180‘(>; in which' year tho 
jnofessoT of drawing at the public school of Munich, Mr. Mit~ 
P’i’er, succeeded in multiplying copies of his drawings iter Jus 
pupils by lithography. Hu is also saiiV to have invented the 
oompo, Milieu fur chalk as now made In 1 SOf), we find Senefelder 
inspector of the royal lithographic cHtnblishmeutat Munich, and 
engaged in printing u map of Bavin Li. lie soon after invented 
the stopo paper, whi.b, however, did not .nieccud ; it was ^ 
exhibited in lST’i at l^iudon, hv a partner of Senefelder, but its™ 
imbilily to crack by being wet, and the pressuie of tho press, 
remdurrd it useless. Utile was done in England ufte^ 18§B, till 
its revival in 1817, since which time j! has been gradually 
improving, till lately it bus acquired still greater powers by the 
nieqiis of employing a second a^mc, hv wh It’ll i^ obtained a 
perfect imitation of thawings made on tinted paper, having tho 
lights laid on with white. t ' 

WHIMSICAL IDEAS ABOUT HOMER^VKT) TtfE 
TKOJAN W/ill. 

Sthajkok as vefo some of the notions held by ancient gram- 
marians on points of philological Tlisputu iii thc gxwm# of “ Ujo 
bliud old nan of. Scio’R tooky iiffe," -their critimsm^ hgye been 
far surpassed in absurdity by some of their modorh followers. 

In 1658, a book, called Ifomeru % Uebraho% was published by 
Zachary Boga#, an EngUbh philolojjist, in which ho attempted, 
to draw from the u Iliad” and “ Odesst'y oouvicudng evidence • 
of tile truth of the Mosaic histories. Two ‘anofiyn^pus critic* 
“followed on the same side,*’ endeavouring to establish his 
theory in two works, called *4 Jiimmrse, in the farm, ,ef a 

bet mru the lives of Moses anti Xfomer ; mid fforntp tllpf 
Ifutgritm >f tho llcbmv . .Next folloWod tho" ecUbraicfu , 

| *v r ork oftOnesus, homcro# Mobraios, published at Dordjcckt, in 
* 1704. Ho plainly aawrtod,, and ptroW to l|ia- own. 
that the “ Odyssey yttyi neither mote wot, lea^ - 

of the isractitea np4^>r the $atr&p!fe, . #//,■.' ■ 

hry/int, an BnglishPbiititjumry, w>o (Hpdift '■ ■ 

in on A of his early t|ptk* f oaBed/, uimlyaj* 
thofogy, tlmt tho histories of .thp. 
bfm The. 

mvthology had been 

seriatim an t!« Trajan -J 

affirmed tbnttlua expedition oA&l 
/pretundod nljty^hl! ^ 


taingd ;ih*t Homer lr beC] 








m AST, 




Of >hantaiift from *h# tempts of Isis, trod 

ohan^edtha a bene to Troy, di, t^uiging-under Grecian names the 
god! and heroes who had figured' during the monarchy of the 
Pharaoh*. According to this hypothesis, then, Horner and his 
works belonged to the cast*, hut Vincent tfoeo, a Neapolitan, 
Who died in 1823, imagined that tlio great poet's songs, far 
from being of Greek origin, as the general belief has so long 
bedfi, originated altogether in Italy. . # 

. Grave, a Flemish writer, who dio^ahout the beginning of tho 
present ^eotpry, was equally anxious *t<? ^am^thu credit of the 
poeriiS for his owli country ; maintaining that the events of the 
Tfojau war had all ooomr&l in the neighbourhood of Amster- 
dam^ Ho seriously developed his thooryrin three octavo volume*, 
which he published in 1803. In these Curiosities he endeavoured 
do 1 prove that an ancient republic* had existed on the cor them 
banks of the Rhine, where ITU- a sea and all the other celebrities 
of the Trojan wat, and subsequently those of the “ Od/sHoy," bad 
performed' wbat has boon attributed to them by Homer and 
, H&siritty of whom bo makes of Belgian origin. He gives to 
this people the ^ame of Elys mm, u Who acc^rcfing to other 
accounts, were called Ailantes, Hyperboreans, and (Smnierian*,*' 
and affirms thai^fvvel vo or thirteen ccntuties before the Christian 
era, they had replied a most advanced state of civilisation, and 
cultivated philosophy, and the arts and /uiumiMy.to n very re- 
markable extent. His vagaries wore adopted und advocated by 
a Dr. Davies, in a. work called Otitic IfwarfArs, published shortly 
. oftorwards. 

<% 
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The graceful, but heterogeneous, species of ornament thus doaig- ' 
rtated, dc>ri\cd this inotlrm name from the Spanish Arabs, those 
brilliant chitdien of the East, who wore so far in advance of all 
their contineutfT neighbours, both in literajure and art, and 
whoso dominion forma an stirring and romantic an episode in 
^European history. Hat this stylo of decoration existed long 
before ever the tur boned warriors of the Prophet set foot in Spain. 
Specimens of it gro mot with in numerous remains of Gipoiim and 
.Roman art at tlio praspnt day, and there i i abundant proof that 
its origin is still more remote- Virtu vims, with much probability, 
trapes its invention to the earliest pratmtm* of needy all science 
and tho Egyptians, and finds' the first developments of the 
idea fil ths hieroglyph i*al monuments on the banks of the Mile 
At tfie fidl of tfio Roman ampfro arabesque decorations shaved in 
the abnqst.finivoraal neglect of the fine arts, and are hardly to 
ho igctt with *tUW «tf the Christian buildings emoted about that 
rptrogrndq paffod . Ruf when the enthusiastic and victorious 
# folio ware Of Mahomet o^itfe £rth from their native deserts to 
conquer qad prasalyttet? tb« world, they optn^i up oven the 
current of Suspended civilisation, and cultivated the various 
branches Of Science and ar^with a vigour which the rude 
asceticism of their Christian contoTqpQWics could neither feel 
nor practise. ’ The dogmas of thoir religion, however, strictly 
„ forbade the representation *of animals of any kiTtd, in order to 
' avoid tho yory semblance of idolatry ; tho adoption, therefore, of 
this species of decoration for their paintings and. sculptu/ea at 
^ once satisfied tbb restrictions of thd Koran, and provided a field 
' for of the fine arte. Without violating any iniunc- 

; 4jipii r <*f their religion, they could here embody the creations of 
tboit brilliant eastern imaginations in every variety of grageful 
(1 and fantastic combinations of fruit and flowers. With- tfteso 
tlmyrpijjjited and sculptured the surface of their buildings. T^e 
, oACordova, and the Albambrh of Granada, contain 

"many apeolmons of these Arafciif decorations* which even yet, 
of Qeuturiift* have lost but little of their original 
, 'brilliatley of colour or dearness ‘jof: otitlino. In these 

they for surpass all other nperixrnms of this branch 

'' ' at;-tbo aifoO time. Tbtv arabesque coibimeitlonjof 

la addition to vegetable forms, were 
1 -of every kind,, whether roa^ or imaginary ; 

comb^mtions of -nafural objects'^4 
■; ■^a^^bJ^nd>w3Pq'li, were employed for the cojjtiduoua decoction 
** *W» designation. - The -tiSma, , 

• \ ‘ iioNr ;• b«oa«aW ; so general m to be applied to 'the stranfe: 
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enrichment* found oh thcr walls pf Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
well as to others dFtffe same and oa%Tier date, which wore fanned 
and forgotten long before the sons of lsjmiflclhad learned to draw. 
The most celebrated arabesques of modern times arc those with 
which tho prince If painters ornamented tho arcaded gallery of 
th* Vatican, whieff^hoars his name. Though pnly one of the 
throe sides of this gallery, or rather ^allcffcs, for it is in three 
lengths, exhibits th# designs of the great aUis^ himself, they arc 
always distinguished as Zr Locjge di^affaelh. 


■ .MONT n?, A N C. . 

“ Alwve me «u-<? the Alps, , v 

The palaces of nature, wtiose vast walls , 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy sculpt*, ’ ( 

And enthroned ctoruity in ley lmlU w 

Of cc»ld mb) Unity, where forma and falls 
The Avalanche — fbe thunderbolt of snow 1 P 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

‘ Gather round these summits, as to show 
How earth inny pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 

Byron, 

The ucmtXnant of Europe is choraoterised by two great mountain 
masses, from one or other of which nil the other chains diverge. 
The first of these is the mountain muss of Et. Gut hard, or th" Alps, 
in Hvitr.ejlaml, and the second is* the H ’alekomkytcald, in Russia! 

To the former of these, tho reader need haully bo told, peculiarly 
belongs all that awful am? sublime grandeur which gives to 
mountain scenery its charms. It i« to this dors-.l ridge of tho 
continent that. Switzerland owe# alf the sublimity and diversified 
bounty of aquiorj wldeh distinguishes it abiAo every other coun- 
try on the globe. As tho first view of them breaks upon tho en- 
raptured traveller from fhc outlying hilla of the Jura, hi$ aensa- 
tions can flhd nu adequata expression in language. Nature 
towers around and beyond him in her moat sublime tfgjpu, teach- 
ing hip, by contrast, his own littleness and that of hi# most 
colossal woiks. Trim in fit it as beautiful in poetry arc fyjgors’ 
lines ;• - 

° Who first beholds those evf Gaeting clouds-^ 

Tbost) mighty hdh, so shadowy,, ho sublimo, 

. Ah rather to belong to heaven than earth — 

, But instantly receive* into his soul 
A win*, »i holing, that ly. lutes put — 

\ something tpat informs him Uis an hour 
* Ay lienee lie may date henceforward amf for ever,'* '* y 

Hut high above the loftiest of sppwy ultfp'eli of 

rises the glorious AJom' Ri.ano, fo wiring aloft abqvc all lie 
mount uins of khitnpo. • 

Muni Bhmp is niQfi*r*h pf |h« mountain^ * ^ » 

They m own’d him lone ago 

(>u a throtm^f rocks, in% r«bq ^ riovtdS» 

With a diadem of snow- 

« To reach the summit of this highest of tho Alpine range has 
atony a hecn an object of desire with adventurous travellers. 
Some, only, of tin* many attempts w hnlrhave been made have 
succeeded. Tho first of these was made in tlio year 1762> by 
Eierre Simon, of Chamouni, who endeavoured to aeeomplisn it by‘ 
the Glacier du Boissons, and again from the French side, Imf, 1 
failed in both. Another equally unsuccessful uymupt was madt? 
by some villagers in if 73, and again in 178:;, bv Al Bourfit, of - 
Geifeva. In 17 fid, M. de Saussure, Al. Bounit, aivl Urn son of thp . 
lutterj with fifteen guides, left Bh^afsy iu the begitinln^ pf , ; 
September, ‘ and Sscendod th<* glacier of the same name. .On thp v 
following day, however* thoir progn'ss was barred liy tho snqv^ ^ 
on the summit of tho , Aiguille du Guute, beyond N^hiclt they di + 4 : 
not asK';end. In the next year the attempt was again mode 
ChaThoutii guides, but without su^ce^. On their descent, hQW? /: v. 
ever, one of the number, Jacques Balma^^-ayad from the 
' and loat his v r ay amonget the icy ills of the Glacier. 
znaining ail night, in the snow, lip diseftvered, 
route by which the summityot^d he rifcqljit't^ and ~ > 

to Cljanmuni witf his y«cr«t. In thy,|fpRywm| y«k- 
i .flcltedhis disco^|^i?ri^ychatd', 

|) hhn .stuped to pl^etlcftbllity of bis route. - 
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TbOy succeeded in fining tho summit, after surmounting, many 
difficulties, and Returned tojjae village on thetthird evening after 
their departure. During the summer of 1787, M. Saussuro suc- 
cessfully renewed his attempt under the guidance of Balmn, and 
accompanied by nineteen other Attendant^ flinco then tho 
ascent Vs been, frequently made by travdf jfs from all part* of 
Europe. These dungferou* enterprises, hmrever, have not VW 
unattended . by frequent catastrophes, Thg> terrible avalanche,, , 
or, as Byron has it*, - f 

• *‘Vhe glacier's cold rtijd restless mass 
^ Mows onward day 4 by day,’; \ 1 

and has often swept before ‘it into the fearful gulphs which 
everywhere abound, the too rash or the inexperienced ‘climber. 
In August, 1820, Dr, Hamel, a Muscovite, with three gentle- 
f men ancl twelve guides^ oscondcd .to the grand plateau. In 
^limbing ^ from it up «tho side of the mountain, an avalanche 
swept away the whole party. 'Only 'one of the guides w as saved, 
and he almost hy a miracle. lit' was thrown over the precipice, 




part in thp expedifcian, and by the humour®^ dea^hiptioV df r . 
Mr. Smith hiTm&lf— a combination which gives to. nis aiiSii^e 
very truthful and vivid ideas of the sublinie.grandeurs.of 
Blanc, ih *the paper just mentioned the author gives rffoe 
following account <#f tho view from its summit t- 1 - , *, 

u Tho morning was most lovely ; there was not evtm*aWi^$i'' 
of mist coming 'up from the valley. One of our guides had 1 
Up ninflftimos, and be said he had never sedrt Such weather. r&pt 
with this extreme clearness pf the atmosphere there T&is ft 
filmy look ab6pt tbe*pcaks, rfierfing into a perfect h* 2 fp pf ’ 
distance, in the valleys. All the great points in tfye neighbour- 
hood of (momouni — the Buet, the AiguiHe Vorte, the Oul du ; 
Bonliomme, and even the Bernese Alps — were standing forth ' 
clear enough ; hut the other. second class mountains were mmp 
ridges. It was pome timo'bcfons T could *flnd out thoBrevon* 
at all, and mnny of the Aiguilles ^efc sunk anS merged intp the 
lindseaper There w as a strange feeling in looking down Upon 
the summits of these mountains which I had been accustomed to 
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but was stopped in MS. •.course hy a projecting crag, 

whi<& flung him Vck'-IntqV ;*5av«rn; of snow, where he was 
afterwards fdfcml Only jiist wWtitntt to sa \ his life, Similar 
calamities haVo occurred nof ip frequently since, 

2 The last atih not. tb%jl<?asi lulercsliog exploration which has 
boon ijiflde of this * c ' . \ i 

f > , , « *, «' ,4 World of wonders, where creation seems . 

, i , , Ko more the works of nature, but her dreams," 

Of teat year, by Pur own well-known | 
Countryman, Hr. Albert Stnith, in company with soma* other ; 
gentloinenAnd^a numerous corps of guides, the j 

fg.^ia^onts attending tibia ascent, the readers Qt Jttocku'Mt j 
‘ boon, ma4©*a«juainted by its yomtile achjevcr, in a j 
l,#.' 4 P^pbih toiri^pns.and pecniter to^td^of great j 
''Mug* 'fa*WF. daugor* pt <ho W” have | 
to tW Yteitora , 0 ? ttw.J£yptiaa ; Ha8, j 



know only a$ so many giants of the horizon. Tho oilier h$k had 
sunk into perfect iiiBigniflcaUcc,. or* rather )ooltod pretty murfi 
the same as they do ih relief mdSfels at the map shops. f £V 
entire length of the Lake of Geneva/’with Jura beyond, was very ", ; 
ctearly .defined ; and beyond these, again, ^ 
hills of Burgundy. Turning to the 
down on the J urd in, c along tho « 
to the Oojuyoroio lets his eye f 
ltight away over tbe^ol <Su G r — .. r 

very clearly, ’ and ope of ; 4M' guides in^Sfed itijfwfy: 

Milan, but I could ioi acknowledge 
inWestcd in faQing , „ opt” ibp ! Ittsi ' 

near the mbuntatb; "than 
of doubt. " Of ft* pn&ro 










Few of royal abodes have so little to recommend them in an . 
architectural point of view oa Konsingtou^pdlaee. Standing at j 
the extreme west of London, surrounded by the semi-regal j 
mansions of the nobility ^parks, gardens, and far removed from 
the turmoil of business, or the unseemliness of abject poverty, it 
Eeems to protest, by its bare and rigid aspect, against the advance * 
of taste It was originally the property of the Lord Chanctilor ’ 
Finch, and was purchased from him by William III., who was 
attracted by the beauty of the gr^irids which ajh attached to h, 
which of great extent, being upwards of*, throe miles in 
circumference, and are now beautifully laid out. After that, 
queen Maty and queen Anne planted great numbers pf trees in 


the gardens, an^l enlarged the promeftodcs. During the reign of 
lleorgo J. it was still further improved; and queen Caroline, the 
wife of (iforgo IT., had it all redecorated— a painter, architect, 
and gardener, being sot to Work under her own gqpe r in ten den ce . 
About the same titan Kent, painted the grand staircase, and the 
ceilings of many of the rooms. • The apartments contain paint-, 
ing« of great value, and portraits of mhny of the old masters. \ 
It was for many, years occupied by the Duchess of Kent, an^tyt 
it her majesty the Queen was educated and spent the grhfttef 
part of her childhood. It will, doubtless, for this reason, poftfca* 
unfixing interest in the <pres of all future generations of English- 
men. In November, 1830, a violent Storm lai^ waste the 
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gardens, yvj root '“t l up u great number of the troea, nnd the 
tnnw of H* may st^l bo seen, jn the gaps Vhkh it rondo 

in the iorij? alleys of ffti« old oak*. llutrance js obtained by six 
gntiM, fmr of which open into Hyde-parlc. * , 

None of its royal ownei* displayed so prc-lil notion for 

Iwmringl.n Talaer? sis (korge H. and his info. If houses, the 
lini to Rpei tutors of all the incidents of Wfir domestic life, could, 
preserve the echoes of the past, the walls of that old palace 
would still re-echo with hum* laughter, the outbursts of passion, 
the brusque awl positive tones of the (Jerman king, who in vain 
tried to temper bn heaw stupidity nu.i obstinacy bv nn admix- 
ture of Prime h gallantry and fiivolily. At, bottom, however, ho 
had a great deal of goodness of heart, nnd was by no means 
wanting in courage, and, laid the good sense to trust on aLl 
ocenrims to his queen, who war. possessed of adjnirable chimney 
* nnd tact. Aldy seconded by Hir Hubert Walpole, the most 
iMute, most, war), and tim'd fortunate of Kngli.-h ministers, she 
was almost •ciceeKsfiil in tanking the- nation think her Juisband a 
g*eat man, and, at leust, contributed largely to the prosperity 
which diatinguhhed hei rrigu. Contemporary writers sn^ that 
she goAerncl tin- king as pagan priests govern their idol-., when 
projtfuted before the altars in public, they reecho with nil the 
pomp and pride of ceremonial, and nU out nurd in/uKs of respect, 
the crack* wiibh they have di; t.Ued in private. lJut ro little 
did the Icing inspect, that his wife pressed such power o\er 
him, that iu enumerating one day to some 1 of his com tiers the 
vat ions influences which had predominated o\cr bis predecessors, 
lie is 1 e]'fu ted to have said -“/’hark'** 1. was governed by his 
wife, flunks II. by bin favourite 1 .* ; king ,1mm-) by hi« pric'd*; 
William bv ins ptti h/ans , Anne b\ lur m uruni ; mv father 
ffieorge 1) by oveiybody uho lame near him " And then 
turning with u triumphant in ul k«*H- mi tidied :i»r to Ins auditors, 
lie added, “ Hut, wln> < an bo said to govern now-n-days.''' 

ON TI1K MKTllODN OK SlkVMKTNU AND OKNA- 
mSntixo ui.vss. 

Tin: i-r.ni'ss adopt, il Ii,r I'llramp, pliifc-glara, to funn loidanj;- j 
gluHses or miirors, is nv follows; — A leaf of tinfoil, rather I/uuct | 
than die pluto to he tii\crcd, is laid upon tin* flat tuhle of stone or j 
wood emjdoyed for this, purpose, called the mIvu ing-tnhle, and a 
quantify of mercury or qui< Ksilvcr is bundled over it, hv means of 
a Imre's foot. When (lie surface of the foil has become uniformly 
eovciecl, a small quantity of mercury is added, so aa to reach a 
blight of ten or twelve lines. The grey oxide of mercury Hoofing 
on the sm fire is then removed with a wooden rod, and a brilliant 
metallic, surface w produced. Tin* pluto of glass may now be 
placed upon the metal, hut groat care must he used, for if the 
plato weii’ allowed to drop down in n perpendicular direction, 
dust and inr vWmhl inevitably be thus allowed t<» get between it 
.owl the tneLab und the rmili wylii be incomplete. The plate is, 
thciefore, pushed slowly forwards from the side, with the longest 
edge foremost, taking care that this always dips Ik- low the sur- 
tfttce of the mercury, lly Ihet-e means the inti eduction of all extiq- 
nentas substances is avoided, and the metal alone brought into „*on- 
tuet with the glass, whereby a brilliant surface is obtained. 

The plate it now lioatiug on a bed «** quicksilver, under which 
lie* the sheet of tinfoil, which 1ms become amalgamate.! oi com- 
bined with the stratum of mercury iu juxtu- nosit ion with it. The 
minor is now covered with woollen cloths, loaded with weights, 
nnd the table being inclined at an angle of ten or twelve degrees, 
the surplus quicksilver runs away and 1 m collected, whilst the amal- 
gamated foil adheres to the face of the glass-platsc The last por- 
tions of tin* mci miry are removed, and the drying of the plate effected 
by placing the latter in an upright position. Three or four weeks 
are required f<Vr completely coating the surface of a largo mirror. 

The convex tu rile vs of glass mirrors are silvered in a similar 
manner, but, instead of n flat table, a mould of plaster of Paris it 1 
made u«e ef. J follow nrrrors or globes are sniveled by the use of 
ho amalgam con-usting one, pound of bismuth. 'half abound of 
Dad, half a pound of pure tin, and two pounds of mercury*. The 
brat three are melted together, and the mercury added to the 
mixture when nearly cold. A Yery gtutk heat is Butficieitt to 
melt this anwlgntn. In this state it is poured into a clean glasfi 1 


‘ globe, intended to he silvered, by menus of a pdjwf funnel, if fa toll 
reaohfs to the bottom. At a certain Umpcrhturo it will adhere to 
tlio glass, which, by a proper motion, may thus ho silvered 
plet-idy, and Ute superfluous amalgam poured out. 

This process of bating glass v ith more.ury and tinfoil hasp its 
disadvantages. 'Tn the first place, the health of the irnrktficri 
employed suffers much from inhaling the mercurial vapour* 
given off In the process. *Agai n, a very considerable time is 
required for the silvering of a large mirror, and thit process to 
liable to frequent mishaps. Sometimes the plato of, glass to- 
broken by live pressure of the weights with which it is necessary 1 
to load it, in order to insure the compile adhesion of iho amalgam 
to its surface. At other times drops of mercury rnn down, and 
cans- the nm.dgam with them at lien 4b o silvered mirrors urb 
placed end wgj a, giving i*h«j to curved shcuhs te<dmically farmed 
Winn's. The umftlgjm is also liable to spoil «by eryfifallisafion 
as well ns l»y friction in « urn^ge. 

]t will thus he neon thnt- the way win open for the reoe]>ttort of 
an\' gfop i in jit* »x emenf iu the mt oi sil cermg looking-glasses. > 
Virions remedies as well as preventive means Avore tiied svifh 
variable Mueees’. to remove and iiveivoine the difficulties and oh- 
jectiou.s 1 o which this process was liable. 

Jn IS 13 Mr. Druvton took out a patent, for “;>mpttmwr»ffl in 
coating gla.*h Avith silver for looking-gln-scs,** the object being to 
coat, the surface of the glnss not with amalgam of mercury and 
tinfoil ns in the other easo, hut w ith rmf si In r. 

H doiM not ajipear that ?.1r. Ib-riTton was kd to this process hy 
auv r expei iments uudcrt'.flvcu with ilu* ]>:irtioular view c*f cllceting 
impro\eni('Ti1s mi .the old pnuess; the IhH, however, that ec«rtain 
e sential oiks Iuiac the piojimty of pm ij it ul iug silver when in a 
I i ci tain state* of solution in the undallie ,«t9ite liiiving come under 
j lii j notice, ho was induced to try the practical application el this 
j fait in the nlv'-im*, of le'ri «*m and otlur mtuleV; thus earn iug 
I out, iii suic.eh.iful pnu’ife, tlv mode of depositing hiher hy 
o-ieiit ml mis, Avhieh, in the hands of (hiunt Uumtord many year* 
previouslv, had h»*i n used mendy as a ^"leutifu* illustration. 

Tlic Kikerieg liquid pro|>u9ed by Pravt<m. and which forms the 
subject uf his fu *i pnient, is puqmred m the follow ing manner ■ 
One ounce of nitinle of silver is first, dissolved in two omieea of 
Wfcilei, 1 > wliic.h is adilc'd half an ounce of spirit of hartshorn 
or ammonia; to tins solution of mtteitc of silvi'r, after it has ht-eu 
iilteiBd, thiv*e ounces of spiiit of w iue ( ontaining 20 to 30 drops 
of nil of cassia dissolved in it arc added. This forms the “sjl- 
Aeriii" liquid;" hut being of no use if employed alone, jt heeumei 
neee.i-’arv to prepare* also another fluid, to which the name of 
u reducing liquid " is given ; this latter Huid having the property 
of icdomug or restoring to its iorm^rrlhtilHc eonditioiv the silver 
fonhiimd in the nitrate of silver dissolved in the kilvering liquid, 
The reducing liq6i<l consists of a solution of ony part of oil 
of tdoves in three parts of spirit ot^wino. 

The “ silvering ” nnd “ reducing ” liquids having boon pre- 
pared, the mu face of the plate of glass to bo silvered is first well 
cleaned and polished, and then surAundod by a rim of putty, 
ln*n it later of llie silvering liquid ontfor two lines jn d«pth is 
poure'd upon it. A few drops of the reducing liquid arc ^ x l* 
added, tho result of which addition is the* formntirth of a film of 
brilliant metallic; silver, attaching itself firmly to tho surface of 
the glass ■ the rapidity of this deposit of silver Wing irt proportion 
to tlv quantity of reducing solution ofbployed. Tho coating sub- % 
coeds best when the* reduction proceeds slowly ; a very few drops 
of oil of cloves arc required for this purpose, from four to six drops, 
being aiillkiont to product* a deposit of the silver contained in 
four ounces and a Imlf of tho silvering solution ; the film of the 
ny tal deposited is so thin, that a square font of it weighs only 
f’pm 12 to 18 grains, the value of silver, covering a surface of 
10 feet by 5 feet, varying from l*2f,00 to l-l 700 of a lino in . 
thickness, not exceeding frehn 7*. to 10a. in price. 

The silvering liquid which remains after the operation iif 
pmm*d off, and allowed to stand for three or four day* in n cs)o*b 
vessel, as it stiU contains silver, and may again used after it' 
1ms been filtered^ and fresh in^*diettta addei^ to it^ irt quantities 
proportionate to ihase of the materials otmsumcd^ V 
The* rationale of this process, «r tho- i>rinCiplo on which it is 
effected, is as follows T&c oxide silver (silver irt union with 
^ * - 
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oxygen) which was dissolved in nitric acid in form the nitrate of 
silver used in the silvering , liquid, in decomposed or deoxidized 
by the oil of cloves, that is to say, this oil takes away tho oxygon 
from tho oxide of silver, and the silver thus separated from the 
oxygon falls down in tho pure metallic slate ; the nitric acid 
which had been employed merely to dissolve tho oxide of silver 
so that it might bff obtained -in the liquid form for the purpose 
required, -enters into combination with tho ammonia, forming 
.nitrate of ammonia which remains in solution. These changes 
Ore a|kw effected without any evolution of gas, which might 
materially interfere with tho good result obtained by destroying 
the continuity of the metallic surface. 

The table used in tho “silvering” process is of a similar 
description to that employed in the quicksilver coating process, 
JdiC glass to be silvered being fixed horizontally upon it by means 
of suitablo mechanism. It is necessary that the plate of glass 
should be perfectly level, so that the liquid poured on shall tic 
equally distributed Over the entire surface of the plrto. 

The deposit takes place equally well wlion the surfucrys flat or 
of any other form. After it is silvered, it ’s washed to remove 
uny impurities which may have been deposited with tho silver, 
and then placed in a hot-air closet, whore it remains for a few 
hours until perfectly dry, after which it is varnished to protect it 
from the action of the air and from mechanical injuries A plate ‘ 
of glass of any dimensions may he silvered in 4S hours. The 
“silver” coating adheres much more firmly than that obtained 
by tho old process. 

Notwithstanding tho evident advantages attendant on the* use 
of flic “ silvering” process, the old process of quicksilvenm;” 
glass is still employed m the coating of glass for looking-glasses. 
Although the quantity* of silver inquired is but small, jet the 
price of the silvering process is about Ihrve times greater than 
that of tho quiifttrilvcring method, and this of il wit' form * a 
great bar to the adoption of the new pioceas in the eommen nil 
manufacture of looking-glasses. 

The datker colour of the coating bus also been objected ti», n« 
well os tho effect produced of impairing; u dark yellow (olon; to 
the object represented. 

The greater solidity and durability of the silvering process is, 
however, much m its favour; and although tin 1 first application 
is more expensive, tho additional expense is compensated for by 
increased durability. * # 

This process of silvering is at, the present time being earned 
out on the commercial scale in Kiris, and is mote especially 
employed in tho manufacture of reflectors, whiih arc found to be 
far superior to those formed of puliehcNl and plated metal. 
Itefloctora, some of them upwards of 4 feet by 3 feet, have been 
adapted in come of tho lighthouses on the .French and English 
coasts, and have been highly spoken of. # 

One great advantage of this jtooess is, that sur facer, whether flat 
or hollow,- in relief or in intaglio, can ho silvered by its use, thus ren- 
dering its employment accessible for various useful and ornamental 
purposes, for which the u quicksilvering ” processes inapplicable. 

In 1848 Mr. Drayton obtained a second patent for silvering 
glass without the use of quicksilver. The new processes as 
follows : — Ofie ounce of hartshorn or ammonia', two ounces of 
nitrate of silver, three ounces of water, and three ounces of spirit 
(spirit of win© being preferred), are carefully mixed together; 
the mixture iq allowed to stand for three or four hours, and # then 
it is filtered, To each ounce of tho filtered fluid is add< d ft 
quarter of an ounce of saccharine matter, dissolved in equal parts 
of spirit and water, — say about half a pint each’. £flic 
saccharine matter preferred for this purpose being grape sugar.) 
The solution is then allowed to stand fnfr I few hours. The 
liquid may bo used for depositing silver either upon horizontal or 
vertical surfaces, provided *t is kept in oottfaot whh the glass, which 
is to be kept boated to about lfi0 o Phronhcit until tho required 
dejmriti of silver has been obtained. , As soon as tho silver upon 
tho glass is perfectly dry, it may be varnished with com A on 
mastic varnish, to pro|ervo it from being injured J)y friction, • 

It wiil be seen that this process differs from # rim other in tno 
hftture of the solution used for reducing the silver (contained in 
the sohition of nitrate of silver) to the metallic state. In the one 
oas^ thb" essential oils of cassia and cloves aro used,, and in the 


latter a saccharine solution. In the former c ai*e no beat is neces- 
sary, but in the latter tho mlm li<m mmipea the Agency of heat. • 

I a is stated that tins process possesses several tulvnu logos over 
tho other. It is applied on the commercinl scale in this country 
to the silvering of %lasi^ globes, vases, &c., by ’Meters. Thompson 
and Co., of Bcrners\treet, who have patented seveial iftiprove- 
nunts in tho manufacture of glagy vessels for useful purposes, 
such as inkstands, va*cs, dunking cups, glumes, tec. TJicm) are 
formed double, like one glass within another. The space between 
is filled with the silver solution through an orifice at the bottom, 
and when the vessel is fufiicinnriy coaled, is emptied, and the 
opening hermetically sealed. ]»y the adoption of this pro.ec**?, all * 
tarnish from th'» action of the atmosphere, and wear from rontimied 
use, is prevented, nud the hrillianey of the glass is preserved as 
long up tlte nitielc remains whole ; thus uniting the' ordihory ad- 
vantages of glass with tlic apparent iMidiiy of silver, and forming 
the nearest resemblance to silver workmanship that, ennbe attained. 

When, the glass is eiff, the hrillianey of the effect is heightened, 
and the soft, floating character of the lights is broken up into 
countless scintillations. On # tho" other hand, by grinding the glas.4 
surface,' tho reflection is dispersed, and the appearance o'f fronted 
silver and the delicate lustre of tin* pearl are produced. 'With 
coloured glass, a wide stale of metullie hues is obtained. Theso ■ 
dazzling tint* may be compared to the plmwigi of thc'hirnnung- 
birds and the wing-cases of the buprestiikr and other tropical 
beetles. Indeed, there is not one of the gorgeous metallic tints 
with width tho inset t and fc.v4.heml kingdoms are adorned, that 
mav not he closely copied by this process. 

Where the glass is s'aim d yellow, the appeanmeo of gold is 
ve]\ T success ful lv imitated; deeper shades communicate the 
appearance of bronze; and hv appropriate colouring and 
stabling, and by flashing the colourless glass with thin layers of 
various colours, and cutting the latter away in devil cs, un 
en dices variety of combined and contrasted etrects, of singular 
lu july and novelty, art; obtained. These combinations arc 
composed v i th tint* uttentiou to chromatic harmony and propor- 
tion, anil nr adapting the ic— els themselves to objects of orna- 
ment or u*c, a pmpei regaid L » purity of form is observed. 

Tin* uroceles of luxury .irid utility te which this novel process 
has been aildtesucd, ciiibrace every article of table and toilet 
service to which glass is applicable inkstands, paper-weights, 
jmpn -knives, pen-frays, hmip-pede-tals, candelabra, candlesticks, 
Halt- cellar^, kn i ft -ient>, mustard-pots, HUgiU’-lxarins, butter-coolers, 
Hinelling-hottles, flower-vases, iVe. : and for interior decoration, 
door-knob^, fin ger-r dates, mouldings, panels, and chandeliers, 
being, nr, l*r<*fesaor DomihUon observes, anew t lemon t in the 
hands of the at dulcet. For moiesquu decorations, after tho 
manner of llir Alhambra, and similar evunples in the Eastern 
style, this discovery is felicitously adapted, overcoming the Want 
of suflirient brilliancy m the materials for construction, from 
which so many modern attempts iA that direction have failed. 

Nor is its value hounded l>\ tho useful elegancies of Art 
Manufacture, since it rs equally applicable to objects ol‘ more 
jp'ae.tienl utility, such as surgeons' epecuhv, and railway and other 
reflectors. Constructed of ail \ ered glass, these articles have a bril- 
liancy beyond that of any other Known reflectors, rn addriionte the 
advantages of durability, and of requiring no further cleaning than 
occasional wiping w ith a dusting cloth. Nor is there any limit 
to the dimensions of the objects which may he silvered, except 
the limit of tin* dimensions to "which glass run be blown ; nor can 
these limits be said to apply strictly to this nunm fuctnre, for largo 
articles may be composed of separate pieces, and a vase, for 
example, thirtyainchcs in height, ami of proportionate capacity 
and strength, may bo thus coimtructed, which eoulcl not bo 
fashioned by the mere process of Mowing. 

Sphrtes of glass, of all diameters and capacities, up to forty 
gallons, are funned and silvered in this way ; and so great i* their 
power of reflection, that the ciftire details of a large apartment 
are caught upon them with surprising minuteness and dearness 
of definition, and in that amusing pers^aive which is peculiar 
to spherical substances. Another quality of this si:vered ^luss is, 
that in whatever shape it may be fashioned, it eon tributes beyond 
anyfioiown material to th»effect of artificial illumination, reflecting 
back unimpaired nearly tb© whole of the light that fells upon it. 
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« - THE LIME 

The treei of this genus belong to' the natural order TiHaca, and 
are characterised by*tlie possession of a five-parted deciduous 
calyx, five petals, numerous free or somewhat polyadelphous 
stamens, and a globose, villous, one- styled, five-celled ovary. 
Their leaves are alter- 
nate, heart - shaped, 
acute, serrated, and de- 
ciduous, with fragrant, 

, yellowish panicled 
flowers. The Wood is 
light, smooth, and 
white, end their sap 
possesses a large quan- 
tity of sugar. They 
are principally natives 
of Europe and America. 

Botanists differ in their 
nomenclature of the 
varieties which compose 
the genus ; but the fol- 
lowing are the names 
by which the principal 
species are most gene- 
rally known. 

Till a Europway the 
European, or common 
lime tree. This variety, 
which grows very ex- 
tensively in the middle 
and northern parts of Europe, is very Common in England. 
Its petals are without scales, and its leaves, which are twice 
the length of the petioles, are cordate, acuminate, serrated, and 
smooth, with the exception of a tuft of hair at the origin of 
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TREE (Tilia). 

the veins beneath : the cymes aT© many-flowered, ‘ and the fruit 
is coriaceous and downy, "its large size, han d some appearance, 
and profusion of street flowers, cause it to be a very general 
favourite throughout this country and most parts of the con- 
tinent, where it is ex- 
tensively planted * id 
parks and other places 
of publio rervetttion. 
1 ts wood is well adapted 
for carving, being white, 
close grained, and* 
smooth. The carvings 
at Windsor ofcstla, those 
of Trifiity college, Cam- 
bridge, and at Chats- 
worth, are of lime 
wood, as, indeed, are 
most of the other fine 
Specimens of this 
branch of art in Eng- 
land. The fibres of the 
bark, which is tough, 
form the material of an 
extonsivo manufacture 
in Russia and Sweden, 
which is carried on to 
u considerable extent 
in this country too. 
Nor are these the only 
Its flowers secrete a large 
quantity of nectar, and exhale a delicious scent, which render 
them a great favourite with bees. The honey thus procured is 
in great topule, and has given celebrity to the honey of Xowuo, 


Fig. 3. 
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ways in which it is profitable. 
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on the Niemen, in Lithuania, a small town which is sur- 
rounded by a forest of lime 'trees. Many specimens of this tree 
esisV'vrhioh «re remarkable for their great age and size. At 
N«ust*dt; in Wirtemberg, there is a prodigious lime treo which 
gives its name to the town, which is called N^ustadt an der Linden 
(Neustadt of the lime tree). The age of this enormous tree 
is said, probably With exaggeration, to be one thousand years. 
Recording to a Gorman writer, it required the support of sixty 
pillars so early as the year 1392, and attained its present size in 
1541* it now rests its immense foliage, says the .same authority, 
on above one hundred props., and spreads out so far that a market 
can be held under its shade. It is of this tree that Evelyn 
(writing in tho middle of the seventeenth century) says that it 
was a set about with divers columns and monuments of stone 
^(eighty-two in number, and formerly above one hundred more), 
• • 


of which, it is said, the Electoress Dorothea planted tho first 
with her own hands, in the year 1680. • , 

T. parvi/olia , the small-leaved, or, as it is called in Germany, 
the winter lime treo. Its petals are without nectaries or scales, 
and its leaves vtyry similar to those of the last species; like 
which, loo, it growk in forests, both in lowland and mountainous 
districts. Its trunk J^rows perfectly upright, and is covered with 
a jagged, rough bark, which becomes smooth as it ascends to tho 
upper branches. Trees of this species do not generally grow so 
large as those of the last. The grdhtest diameter of its trunk is 
about six feet, and its usual height eighty feet. It attains its full 
growth in one hundred and fifty years, and its age averages from* 
two hundred to three hundred years. The wood is not so white as 
that of the European lime, but it is of a reddish yellow colour. 
Its trunk is not. so round as that of the other, but is raofe knotty, * 
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which several princes Ohd noble persons have adorned*, and 
which its so many pillar* serve likewise to support the umbra- 
geous and venerable boughs; and that even tho tree had been 
much ampler, the ruins and distance* oft tile columns declare, 
which the rude soldiers have gteatly impaired.” There is 
another colossal spe citne^ of the same |pj&ies in the church-yard 
of the village of Cadiz, near Dresden* The circumference of its 
trunk is said tb be forty feet. A singular circumstance in con- 
nexion with it is, that though it is completelyhollow though 
age;4t^ is covered with a very fresh and healthy 

bull. BiitiAitf tbs*,* thtoe >w> »*ay other very old iadividwls . 
of this species both ixt England and ' on the continent. The 
principal street of Berih^is called tinier der Linden (between the 
limn trees), from the rows of thee? which grow on each sideband* 

I 
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Its greatest peculiarity, however, is the smallness uf its leaves, 
which arc only from one inch and a half to twoenchcs in breadth. 
It is a native pf the Bubalpine districts in the north of Europe. 

1 n this country it is common in the woods of Essex and Lincoln- 
shire. 

T. rubra,' tho red lime tree, which many botanists consider 
merely a variety of the European lime, is a native of Taurida* 
It has, like all the other species, cordate leaves, unequal 
, at the base, and hairy beneath ; the fruit globose and smooth. 
When young, it* branches are of a beautiful coral red 
colour,* and thence it has been called by sopie botanists T. 
corallina, 

IT. fjrandi/6/ia, or thO t broad-leaved lime. The peculiarity from 
which this variety takes its name, is its chief distinction. Its 
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leaves, which, tike tbosto of the others, are heart-shaped and sor- 
ratedv vary in breadth from three to six Inchon, Jt attains it* full 
growth in about one hundred years, and then varies in height 
from sixty to one hundred feet, with a diameter of trunk of from 
two to three feet. The hark of the young fcriii is of a dark green 
hue, anil is covered with wart-liko 'excrescences ; in old trees it 
turns to a reddish giey colour, hi Switzodand and t he south of 
Europe this is the most commort of ull the varieties of the limp 
tree. It is scarce in this country. Ju the chunh -yard of 
Soidlitx, iu Bohemia, tliefo are some specimens of this tree 
-with leaves contracted into the form if a hood. ’ Tradition has 
it that they miraculously assumed this shape from the 'time 
that the monks of a neighbouring convent were all hanged upon 

them. 

The species which have* now been noticed are the most 
important of the European varieties of this tree. They all dilfer 
from tho**** of North America in not having nectaries or settles at 
the base of tlu’ir petals. A brief enumeration of the American 
varieties will he sufficient to render this sketch of the lime li c*e 
tolerably complete. 

* 'J\ filttbn f, or black American lime. The leaves of this tu*c m ; 
deeply eordaP', seriated, mid somewhat eoiitu ecus and smooth. 
The- petals aie ti uni ate and irenate at the apex., and equal in 
length to the style ; the fmit is ovate and somewhat. ribbed. It 
a native of North Animicu, in Canada and the northern, parts 
of the United Stater. It U only found iu the southern stall's at 
a eousideiable elevation on the Alii gh any mountains. It was 
introduc'd into Kmduid in 17o2, but has not been much 
cull ivuted, 

T, In.nflurUf or l'»o:,o-tb>wvu*d Ameiiean lime, is a native of 
Annuiett fiom Hilar) land to Gewgia. It. lias cordate, sei rated, 
bUiooth leave-' ; loooi panicles of dowel* ; rmaigimite petals; j 
and globose lruit. L union considers it rind the other American 
lim *8 os only varieties of the last spivies. It lias been knflvvn 
in England only s-inee tin* year 1K20, and but little planted .since 

then. 

T. pubteft'iM, or piibcseentr Airui-’can lirue, is a native of the 
southern pints of the United States, from \ Lrgmia to Georgia, 
where it is principally found on t lie bjiiha of rivers. It* leaves 
are i miewhat cord ale ami oblique, tnmiale at the base, and 
pubescent beneath; the petals are em.ugiuute, and shorter than 
the style; the fmit is globose. It is a much leas vigorous troo j 
than the last, and has much M/pdkr leaves, and more slander j 
ItlMUehiitf. I 

T, Iwtcrvphj/lla, or white Amonean lime. This tree \* very 
abundant m Mankind, Delaware, and the western states of 
America. UsToavoi are ovate and do writ beneath, sometimes 
cordate at the base, and obliquely or equally tiumute, its fruit 
is globose. The white Amcnean lnno has bten known in Franco 
for more than n'Tentii’) , but was introdmed into England only 
no late ilk 1 w 11 . 

Thus the lii^U’eni varieties of this beautiful tree will have 
been seen to bo ulmu t rather mu ictus of the same species, 
flittering .only In some slight, phwnlogn .d <lct.uk', than distinct 
species iu tin mstdven. A general deiwiplion ol all would cor- i 
reetly apply, with some inconsiderable e\eeptiona, to each 
individual vai ietv. - j 

Our illustrations will chivvy an anurnfr* idea of the various i 
parts of the t i*i*i and its foliagt . 

Tlio engraving (fig. 1) represent* n very aged trunk, in wliiidi 
the usual (li'xu*Uon of the decay is very correctly shown. 

Fig. 2 is a drawing of thy body of the. tree, in which, espe- 
cially in close contiguity to the huger houghs, •the somewhat 
knurled and twisted character of the smaller brunches is faith fully 
exhibited. 

Fig, 3 is a cluster of leaves, which, perhaps, will better enable 
the reader to understand their peculiar formation and arrange- 
ment than he could do from a verbal description given in the 
usual botanicnl phraseology. w 

Fig. 4. In all except colour this engraving perfectly represents |" 
tl\e delicate and very beautiful bloom of the lime tree, from its j 
Brat bud to the formation of its fruit. j 

Iu tig. 5 the exact positioii of the le&vcs on the stock is ^till j ( 
< more ruiiuiteh depicted. I 


THE FIRST NOTES OF SPRING. 

Thfaie is only a complaining chirp, hero and there, if the mornings 
of April continue cold, and tho birds are chiefly glimpsed in short 
flights under a the budges. But, if the weather lie mild atid open, 
and there bo gloamttif sunshine, then, as we track our way through 
the miry £ath of the stubbfe or turnip-field, a flew birds are soon 
running along tho furrows, while one of them, perched on a clod* 
partially rearing his erost, and looking around, at once complacent 
and confident, utters a scries of sounds, as if ho were trying the 
highest and the lowest notes of an instrument. lie doop.aU this, 
indeed, in under tones, yet pleasantly do they fall on tho ear, 
especially when they an* regarded as fho prelude to. the full and 
swelling harmony of Nature’s orchestra. 

With such notes are ^idonti lied many interesting and delightful 
objects: one plant after another, according to the peculiarities of 
its structure, sending forth, as* the* temper attire increases, its 
tiftde r shoots and leaves, in dut succession, till every field, and 
gulden, and grove, is tnming with beauty and fragrance ; while 
the lowing of the rattle ns they luxuriate in the green meadows; the 
bleating of the sheep, gi axing on tin* heath-clad hills, with their - 
lambs frolicking gaily about them . and the hum of the bees, M# 
they tly from flower to flower, to gather honey, combiner with the 
vaiied notes issuing from the bush and brake, t m ope common 
hymn of gratitude and piaise to the bounteous Giver of all good. 

The fiivouilto abode of tho sky-lurk in Ireland is the wild 
mountain pasture. In Germany it protein plains, but frequently 
fields and meadows. Theio, as in the Tier ihcrn parts of oonti-. 
nental Europe, i* is ubild of passage, migrating south words, in 
vast flocks, ui the month of October, and returning early in the 
spring. In England these bird®, on tin nppioueh of tho severity 
of winter, collet ( limn all quarters into extensive flights, whilo 
uni vain fiom the noithuu legion* of the continent contribute to 
their numbers The sky-knk pn t\ is the moie southern portions 
of our island, In sulks sliclLen d situations, and most, truthfully 
it ii said — 

“ The daisied lea lie love.", wliere mfts of grass 
laixmiuut ciown the tulgc* , tlure, vv oh hi* mate, 

He founds <le*ir lonely house, of witlieied herbs 
And coarse-.! s])ear-giass. next tho inner rock. 

AV itli liner and ftill liner lit ires lays. 

Bounding rt curious with lm/pcekled breast.” 

The Tw*.st, too, is commonly placed, if early in spring, in tt slight 
hollow, beside u clod or stone, to screen it fiom the cold, ami 
always on the sunny side, smith or west. Nor is this' all tho 
tuition taken by the httlc leathered artificer. The edge® of* 
the nest aie raised a little above the surface, having a slope out- 
wauls, und being, as it were, that* died. Tho position, too, in 
which the bird sits is a Anther security . the head is always 
turned to the weather; Ihc feathers of the breast and throat 
completely prevent tho lain from entering the nest at that side, 
while the wings and tail act as pent-houses iu the other parts; 
and, when the weather is violent, und the rain at a small angle 
with the horizoft, the front of the binl^ on which the plumage* is 
thickest, receives the whole of it. 

In Vain do wc now look for tho lark chirping on tho clod 
it is gone, nor can it he traced as w r o gaze around tho arable 
champaign. But, haik to that note! liow it comes trilling 
down upon the uir ! wdiat a stream of music- -note falling over 
note ;n delicious cadence! For tho lark* is now warbling on 
the wing, raising its* song as it soars, until it seems lost in the 
immense height above ua ; tho note continuing, oven when tho 
bird itself is invisible ; — and if we wait, we shall see it descend- 
ing with a swell a^ it, comes A dm the clouds, yet siriltihg by 
degrees, as it approaches its nest— the spot where ill its 
a flections arc centered-^ tho spot that has prompted all this joy, 

The opening of tho year, as well as%>f tho day comes fresh to 
the imagination as the cxclaSiation rises to the lip, 

( “ Hark l the lark at heaven*® gate slugs 

hcncc wo listen to its song with peculiar delight, and say with 
AVurdswtU'th • K 1 , 1 i 

• 4 To the liifA point of vision, and beyond, ,• - 

Mount, daring warbler i >hat love prompted ’strain, |V 
(,’Twlxt tliee and thine ft no vor-failhig bond,) , 

Tlirills aot.tbc lew the husom of tiie plain ; 


! 
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Yet might’st thou seera; proud privilege ! to ring, 

, All |ndypemieut of the leafy Spring. 

\ * ■ JUmve to tho ntghtlngalw the shady wood ; — 

' A privacy of glorious light in thine* * # 

Hence thou dost pour upon the world astlood # 

Of harmony, with ruptiye molt divine : 

Typaof the wine* who soar— hut never roam. 

True, to Iho kindred points of heaven anil home/’ 

» Thu time whom tho laik h in song, its general appearance, 
and especially its habits, lender it a favourite ; and even those 
who go in quest of neat*, often regard the humble dwelling of this 
bird with a feeling which partaken of veneration. The safely 
of tho jUik from birds of prey, consists in the closeness with 
whiehdt can lie, and the similarity of^ita colour to that of the 
• <^lods. It* in said that, by juflling its plumage, it assumes the 
surface and tintHif a heap of w et mud. When on tho wing, it 
general])' soars above the birds that heat the bushes, and, if tney 
attompt to approach it,, Ok* lark does not descend ii tho cun o it 
usually forms when nlighting, but drop 4 down perpendicularly, 
just like a stone. It 1ms less fear of man t.mn many of the little 
•bird*: for it sings joyously over the fields vvivlo their culture ir> 
advancing; and it will frequently alight to pick up tin* iiwi ts and 
* worms which age then disclosed by the plougli and the harrow. 
Its song, too, continue* for eight months, and thun the history of 
this little lmawiiel is iiLeullfied witli U,<* nutuial plmnomcna of 
the greater paif of the year. 

The lark i-5 often ceiled, and aeuisl >med as it is to soar towards 
the heavens when singing, - the very*typo of hbeity — w e uie 
conscious .of regret whenever we see it fb> bidden to wing, at 
pleasure, its upward and lofty flight. Yet, if should not be fm- 
gotlon that thiri little hiid often enliven.*, with it* cheerful song 
the tyil of the artism, shut up in ihe narrow t>tie<-t, or still mn • 
lower court, of some town, whih it ictalis the mini Mem-hof 
earlier life, or aids the im.i?iu:t1iori *n pn lining tho veidant and 
suri-lil meadow, bordered, it may he, by lei lib bills or ucmnl.um-, 
with which its notes are indis .olphly associated. And then, 
regret may bo soothed with iho thought that the sky-lark is 
generally treated with affectionate eaie; often, indeed, is tin fiiet 
walk of the tufisan taken m the very cnijy morning, that lie may 
bring home a fresh sod of < lover to bo placed in 4 V* cage of liis 
tuneful favourite. ^ • 

“ Nowhere," f-ays Mr. Thompson, “is the pk)-hnk* nnne 
Sought for, as a eaigo-bird, than in Ireland, and the song given 
forth right merrily from the little puteli of green awfuil, seems to 
imply that tho bird beam its confinement well." Tho mine 
naturalist also tolls how one of them was valued by 41 a rather 
poor chandler in Belfast,.’* ^ groat bird-famder ono day entering 
tho simp, said that lie had cotno to purchase his look. Indeed !” 
was the reply ; “ I do not think that you arc likely to get home 
that bird, which delights tdl # my neighbours os well ns myself.’’ 
Hut now the powerful motive was presented. 44 Well, 1 think I 
mn; here aro fivo Ruinous fir it." Yet this sum was instantly 
refused, as were ten guineas immediately after. % A further, and, 
it wan presumed, a conclusive appeal was now made: “It is 
the fair-day, and the market full of cattle; go and pftrehaae 
tho best cow there, and I will pay for her." Hut ihe offer was 
made in vain, and the lark continued it? song in tin* same hum- 
ble shop. 

BF.nm.IUS, 1»[IE SWEDISH CHEMIST.* , 

Trk science of chemistry did not take its rise until towards the 
close of the last century, but since that ti*n# the progress which 
it has made has never been equalled in any other department of 
human knowledge. Hardly a year passed Over our heads without 
leaving behind some new and astounding discovery, and yet the 
future is Yftgue and uncertain, because no man can tell how 
much may yet be achieved. Bodies which wcie for a longtime 
Regarded as compound arc now known to }>o elementary ; now 
ones iuivc been discoVcred, an l combinations have been effected 
whhih the men of f800 would doubtless have dl*euu?d impossible, 
until at length there is hope entertained that before very long 
' the means may be discovered ot making diamonds and gjlld.* 


» . 

Chemists, then, have no gicat masters yf Antiquity to imitate or 
r^yoir, Theii gieat men arc all of the present ago— the Liebigs, 
the Uavys, tho Blacks, the PiicMte) h, and Luvoisdcrs ; mid not 
least amongst these wax •Berzelius. Many have ma;o menu 
biilliant di'cevciies, or hu\i* enuin luted more sinking theories, 
but none has played a more important part in the pwgress of 
Biienco during the &>rty )earg wlucn undid with his death in 
18t8, Johu J.uob Hei/i liua. (1 \vas bitiii on Ihe iithh of August, 

1 77i.l, at Vaefcib in nla, a wd.ign in (Dtguthia, tlie ourne provum* 
wliii li gave birth to Lu.n.ena Jlisd’allier w a> the, mas'e.r of the 
paioehiul sJiool, and tai^ht him llm Arid thrnci.’U of know ied r ;<-. 
11. • \mxs set a purl by hi.-, paienls l<*r the i-tudv of nudiuie,*, and lh-*y# 
s. ut him when he was omy seventeen to the umseisity "f hpuid. 
IJi.on I'lilei iiiv, Id* gave nmst of hi* time and aUentiqji to 
<le.*mi-try, nud v the dnection of Af-o hu. j , v, ho was pi<'f< .-/-or of 
the science at llial time, and \va a '-M' -l h , Kkiheig. but ns all 
the ler tuu'o wer.- delnered wit 1 but i w, if m>}, iilu'-tiution^, it 
may be ie.idil\ eoiiees»N'.d that 1 1 M 1 piogiesa < -miM he mah' in 
this way. . One d..y in the weeh, ho\v«\ei, the pupilo were 
admitted to tin* lahoi.iforv, but H< wrjia> inanug. <1 to ty. I m i\ti- 
dn\, and as he bal p*’mi\ed at an iat)v j>* *i i* ol that his 
instmetorj c.miM neuh.er tbi ft his i (adieu nor satidu I »;b r 
e.\ plain tJio phenomena widen weie piodm.ed In. lor* their t" < le*. 
set 1 o woik for li im -*< If, a< . oi ip in mj; Jiis t \j» mnents by dih^.mt 
nml attentive r-’adinq. (','n iiii-:n, <n taugM al tint piii»*l at 
I'p.sal, was notiom; but a l.ias-, id \,e.:ae idea*, obstui.* U;.d oitln 
^eouti fidu loi \ , h.» th.it few • an d to oei U]iy tliemsel i"> vvilli it. 
Hut the ardour of young Hm^eiiu. Jiuieaad ns hi- j.ioefiibii, 
and the persnveian. . with w*.d li he much' to ohn u, l ,e solution 
of tlifh' ult qiK.dions exi it* •! tlw* admu atD*n of hi- nllov alu-leirtf, 
.md tiie envy and seiiet di^hke of the |id Dh-sn. TIu\hi.g 
finis-lied his coin sc hr < ume. to. Stockholm, raid nu-ilu'e* app nnt. »1 
nssiitiml Ui 1 'i-d’co'.or Spaniiau, who th i\ u* • upn*d the uiiab of 
nealiu.m at. the uimrisii\ ; and ai th ' dt at*ii id the luttir in 
I<S!Hi lie w«ii» Ufipoiritcd to the iiu am y. In tin* school of medn ine* 
at St-jcklioiin the ic were then but three piofe.-sors, wlmdividul the 
couisc betwieii him IJuiaolius taught jfminnaet'mieal oheniUtn, 
but )ii{5 emus'* was foi mihh ti no by no nn an* mici es^ful. Ijum.ihi 
like his old master, Afkclnifj, ho lead his h-rtme*, but did not 
/‘Tcbilnt any * \perimenl«. In 18 lk*, howcvei, ho paid a vis. I to 
l.oTidon, and while heio liud an mtei\iew with Dr. Marcet, 
who gave him a lint of the experiments M whieli ho hud HJus- 
tiafed his foui-e. Sometime after the two tlu*mif»N again Ued at, 
CeJioa, nni rc/tdius then flf*»\ved tin doctor n.i imuniiM*' 
mtmber of additions which Id* had made to his T.st, and which 
tho latter copied. Tho&c ware slmrtly rfbr adopled in all 
the, Swedish uniuThitieu, and in most of tlm? * on the con- 
Inienl. 

II is lei tures wei e now full of’ inleret-1- and inilmi tiou, and his 
lei tu re. room was always crowded to ever**.}. ^11 iho time h'o 
could spafre from liia oilb’ial Julies was devoted to private 
study. ^ 

In 1800 he commenced a peiiodical work cmitlod “ .Mentoiid 
upoa I'nyMcs, OJaamslrv, and Miiitval'ifSj in vliii 11 lu- ins ; tul 
Suit aeoounfh of the loults of till his lcscari lit a. Thia ]>roeuti d 
hia admi.-u >n, i/t 1 SON, to the Academy of Si;i<*:ue at S;<x kliolm, 
of which he was rici t*d jn'( siduit in IMO, and ftoiu ISIS, until 
his death m ISfS, lie was scoretaiy likewiM*. In l.SP-t, while 
making w ith an »tli.*i* i iicmist pome rosea n lies upon a mineral 
found in a copper mine, he* discovered tho o.vidc* uf ft new metal, 
to which ho gave the name c >f cerium, fiom the planet Cmsa 
which had just then bt*eu perceived for the # fii&t time. Tho 
invention of the galvanic battei y*by Volta, led him to make 
observati ms upon tho action of this new agent upon varioua 
bodies; and .n being the first to discover that it had the pro- 
perty of decomposing s*Jls Berzelius *had the honour of pro- 1 
paring tho way for Davy's great, achievement — flio , decom- 
position of U'kalies, whieli uatil tlv^n. wero considerod tftmplt) 
bodies. • 

lu lS2o he started a periodical publioojion which had groat 
influence upon the progress of ehomisfry -tho “ Annual Iteport 
up. in the* progn*s3 of Cimmistry, 3»l»y»ics, iiul Mineralogy." It • 
appeared regularly during twenty-five years. In thia work ho 
discussed and criticisecf all tho chemical works which appeared 
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during the year ; and that he might bo better enabled lo judge of I seems to have been almost assured that tt would be the last* In 
their^ accuracy, r he made all ’ tho experiments to which they I the preface, ho says u I cannot conceal from myself that, should 
referred himself. However praiseworthy his object might have J the Supremo Being grant me strength to complete the present 
been, this exposed him to a great dealt of envy and obloquy, as the j edition, it n^ust, necessarily, he the last/* Severe end ofk»re* 
severity of his 'strictures often wounded the self-pride of indi- j eurring attacks of jjout warned him of the approach of the great 
viduals *who had attained to considerable eminence, and did , enemy six years before became* and these, combined with re- 
not acknowledge Berzelius's superiority# Still there is no j peated indications of liability to apoplexy, rendered the (dosing 
work the dicta of which are received with so much deference, years of his life painful and laborious, although they did not by 

In 1825 ho published his essay on tho “ Employnfent of the any mfeans diminish his activity. K Ho never laboured under any 
Blowpipe in Chemical Am lyses and Mineralogioal Researches." : delusion regarding his health, but,. like a truly great /nan, be 
This instrument had been already ipadc use of in chemical , wrought earnestly iu his high vocation while it was d$y, 
• experiments by Swab, Cronstadt, Bergmann, and Gohn, so that knowing that the night was at han /1 when no man can work, 
it was peculiarly Swedish in its origin, and almost in its use. Besides those we have mentioned, he was the author of many 




* 



It was left 
tion, tpfyjfapi* 

or " ‘ “ * ’ 
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^'jtosrctcr, to bring it to the highest perfee- 
complete revolution in mineralogy and 
fr&that in directing the flume of a spirit lamp 
Pthe fragments of most minerals whon placed 
Vc coal, in their fusion, tho bodies may be discovered 
i enter into tJieir c deposition. If this wore not sufficient, 
t'P* added some* simple reagents, which in combining with the 
*hody upon which the experiment^ were being made, revealed its 
nature and component parts. 

He also published a ** Treatise on Chemistry,” ^hich went 
through five editions. But these new editions were not* merely 
reprints; each one was carefully re-written by tho author, and in 
it t were incorporated all more recent discoveries, whether made 
by himself or others The fifth appeared m 1342, and Berxehus 
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; suiallfcr works, in which he has given this various discoveries in 
fuli detail— those of six simple bodies— vis., thoriniUm, cerium, 
j selenium, zirconium, and columhiutp. He placed beyond doubt the 
! metallic nature of Ammonium, and showed the various properties 
of ’silic a, which acts as an acid upon a great number; of bases, 
< from which result salts— such as the |ilioafce of potasilum^ l^ 
silicate of iron, &c. He improved the nomenclature of Lavoiaifer, 
! and placed upon a firm basis the simple laws which regulate ell 
I choir ical combinations, and applied to their operation the electro- 
| chemical theory, with all its consequences. He rinsed the study 
| of chemistry in Hhe eyes of tfye world ly his analyses, of blood* 
j* urine, milk, and tears, showing the presence flf .taotfc acid intbe 
j lost— a discovery of the utmost importance in* physiolo^ioal 
I * p'>%t of view* He died, as w have already «•&,. *» , *, , 1 , 
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Vv- a ", # PAUL ] 

Tittf Dutch school of painting although it has attained to great 
celebrity, owes none of it to the dignity, imagination, or beau 
ideal of its works. They are all addressed to tfie efe, and require 
no .effort of the mind to judge of their excellence or truthfulness. 
Their subjects are mostly drawn from the most unromantic, 
and often the coarsest scenes of low life. Phlegmatic. Dutchmen 
quarrelUng over their beer, a fishwoman skinning an eel, a young 
woman pleling a turnip, a cow chewing her cud, peasants with 
hobnailed shoes dancing in a gin-shop, have nil been depicted on 
canvas with lavish expenditure of labour, ingenuity, and colour- 
ing. To have been horn in the thick atmosphere of ’Brnotia was 
in ancieht times a sjrnonyme for heavy stupidity ; and though 
iSAy instances have occurred to prove that the connexion 
between thick air and thick skulls cannot always be shown % 
exist, there can he no doubt that the Dutch, the inhabitants of 
the* lowest-lying, foggiest, and dampest country in the world, are 
tlflO the least poetical and least imaginative of all the nations of 
western Europe. Artists generally mould their style to suit tho 


•oxter.’ * . r , 

close to a large forest which .extends to the 4 sea. It is perhaps 
the only town of northern Europe situated so near the ocean, 
which can boast the possession of such fine trees. To describe 
tho freshness, verdure, and calm repute of 1 * the surrounding 
j scenery, was a task peculiarly adapted to Potter’s powers. Ho 
seems to have entered fully into its spirit ; but it is os a painter 
of animals that the firmness, vigour^and truth of his sketches 
are fully displayed. Cows, oxen, sheep, and goats, he painted 
in the highest perfection. • His colouring is soft, agreeable, and 
true to nature ; bis touch is free and delicate, and his outline 
very correct. IDs skies, trees, and distances, show a remarkable 
j ‘ freedom of hand, with a masterly case and ncgligonee. He was 
certainly ope of the host painters of Holland, not only for the 
j freedom of his pencil, but for his exact imitation of nature, 

I which ho incessantly studied. Ilis chief and in fact only amuse- 
j monl was walking in tho fields, sketching ('very object and scene 
i on the spot ; and he afterwards composed his subjects from his 
! drawings, and frequently etched them. All bis paintings bear a 



tastes of their public, and every work of the Dutch school bears 
testimony to the matter-of-fact character of the people. Every 
one of the subjects we hayc been mentioning excites admiration 
in Holland. “To the Dutch,” to use the •expressive wofds of 
Allan Cunningham, “Ostade is a Raphael, and ltembrahdt a 
Titian ; and boors quarrelling at a fair, a scene in I’aradisc 
peopled with angels.” 

Amongst the forempst of this school, noi nfOrely in execution, 
but in point of taste, was Paul Potter. He way the son of a 
painter who never got beuond mediocrity ; and as soon as he was 
abl&to hold the pencil or brush^he gave undoubted evidences of j 
his extraordioary ability in drawing animals and pastoral scenes. 
Hfo&hort life* was wholly devoted to tho study aqd delineations 
of landscapes which surrounded his bhcthpla.ee. Amsterdam, i 
where he was born in* 1626, is, howovor, a town rather maritimo : 
than pastoral', and Be therefore left it and fixed his residence at | 
the Hague, whore he married the daughter of an architect. The j 
Hague is admirably situated in the midst of luxuriant moadqjws, •; 


very high price, and are very scarce in consequence of his dying 
ho young, being only twenty -eight yours of age. One of his 
landscapes, which he painted for the Countess oi Solmes, was sold 
to Jacob Van. Ilocck for two thousand florins. The correctness 
of the animal* m their various postures and physiological struc- 
ture, the verdure of the trees and correctness <*f the leafing, are • 
sufficient guarantees of th« genuineness of his works. TJte 
painting from which our engraving is taken is considered his 
rhef d'teuvre. The man and 'the animals are of life size, and the 
background is exquisitely finished- U formerly^belonged to the 
collection of tho Prince of Orange, was carried off and placed in 
the Louvre by Napoleon, a*d was restored in 1816, and. 
is now in the Museum at Amsterdftn. It is Stated to be 
worth £16,000. Potter has only left on© hundred paintings 
in all, * and hut a few of them dft in England. Theft 

are three in the Dulwich Gallery ; but the best are ft 
possession of Her Majesty and the Marquis of West- 
minster. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ART APPLIED TO DOMESTIC 
< . USE., 

Yifu are going to decorate your drawing-room or dining-room 
both with furniture and colouring. Before you speak to y our 
upholsterer or house-painter, have a ]>erfect understanding and 
recognition of w^at is the aspect of the room. Lot no ciicum- 
stancoa ujak© you regardless of this fundamental consideration. 
.No cost will remedy the forgetfulness. Spend what you will, you' 
Will always repent having a cold colour in a room lighted from the 
norths or a very hot color^ in a room lighted from the south. If 
the aspect ho north, north-east, north-west, or due east, the 
'general tone of colouring should bo positively warm. Blues, 
greens, and all shaded colours which involve any predominant uie 
of blues must be avoided. There is a drawing-room iu the Reform 
(Hub, billing north, which may convince any one of the mistake 
of forgetting aspect. The walls and curtains ore blue ; with all 
its s elegance -’-and its ceiling and oornico arc beautiful- -tho effect 
of this room by daylight is always chilly It would bo just tho 
rovorse if it looked upon Carlton Gardens. There is also a room 
, in Windsor Castle, looking on the north terrace, called queen 
Adelaide’s room, which is decorated with blue and silver, a most 
1 frigid-looking room even in the midst of summer. ] n such aspects 
the Choice should tend towards reds, and all their various combi- 
nations with yellow. As the uspeot approaches east and west, so 

colours should vergo towards yellow rather than red tints. In an 
eastern o spool, tints of light yellows, lemon-colours, &e., are 
always effective and cheerful. If the aspect of the room bo south, 
south-west, or west, and open to the sun, then we may venture on 
tho use of cooler colours, even on positive blue, should our taste 
ldad us in that direction. 

Tho supply of light, the size of tli© room, and its purpose, 
appear to be tho chief circumstances which ought to regulate tho 
strength or depths of tho colours to bo used. AVheie tho light is 
strong, unobseured, aud plentiful, tbo tone of tho c doming may 
be full ; on the other hand, Whore the supply of light is small, 
dhe tone of the . colouring should bo light. In tho houses 
of tho ancients, the strongest and darkest colours, even blacks, 
wore used on largo surfaces, when the apartment received 
a direct and full light from above. Umlor a strong and 
abundant light, full-toned colours preservetheir brightness 
and distinctive character, but when the light is feeble, and 
the supply of it limited, they become dull and gloomy. 
Full-toned colours lessen tho apparent size of tho room ; light 
colouring enlarges it, A little Attention to tho proportion between 
the space to bo coloured and tho depth of the colouring, bectftucg 
therefore of groat importance. If you wish to malm your room 
appear as largo as possible, then exclude dark colouring, not only 
onlholargc surfaces, but oven in tho patterns of the paper-hangings, 
and in the mouldings and ornamental parts. The nature of the 
use to which tfe© room, its applied, should also influence the deci- 
sion os to the tone of colouring. If the room is used mostly by 
artificial light, which, being less pure than day light,, materially 
modifies tho appearance of most colours- -much or little, accord- 
ing to their strength— then keep the colouring light. If, on 
the other hand, it is a room for occupation during daylight, 
then tho ton© of colouring must be deep. Itcd'and green, with 
black, appear dark and grave ; with white, they appear gay. 
Wo see these effects strikingly illustrated in hook v rappers. 
Black letter-press is applied nuiisqyiminatelv to Ted, blue, lilac, 
green and yellow covers. A publisher of taste would do well to 
consider how much the purchase of a book is affected by the first 
impression it makes. , 

* , # x * 

B i: N JONSON. 

“ Here is a poet I whose umnuddled strains 
Show that he held all Helicon in's brains. 

What hero is writ, is sterling ; every line 
Was well allowed of by the Muses nine. 

• When for the stage a drama he did lay, 

Tragic or ooinic, lie stlU bore away 
The sock or bnskin ; clearer notes than his 
No swan e'er sung upon our Thamcaie, 

For lyric sweetness*, In «u ode or sonnet, { 

To Bun the beat of wits might vail their bonnet. 


T ’ 

. Ilk genius justly, in an entheai rage, , v< « 

Oft lashed the duff-sworn factors fowtha stage i //l s ; J 

^ For AJfohymy/ithough’t make a glorious gloss, , . 

Compared with gold, is bullion and base drosjj.” " ' 


Benjamin, or, as ho himself usually shortened his name, ''5 v . 
Jon son, “ made his first entry on tho stag© of this rainworm/* 
says one of his early biographers, “about a month aft^^s 
father’s death, within the city of Westminster,’' Thishappofied 
in the early part of 1574, while the “ good quoen Be^Vwos 
upon tho throne. Ilia grandfather, who was a man of 
family and fortune, originally settbd in Aunandalo, in Bcotiand,: 
from which place ho removed to Carlisle, and was subsequently 
taken into the service of Henry VIII. Ilis father, who ; Wgfl 
probably about the court, suffered a long imprisonment under 
queen Mary, for his religious opinions, and finally Iosifs 
•state. Subsequently, in Elizabeth's reign, he entered into holy 
orders, and bccamo “ a grave minister ot tbo gospel,” His pre- 
ferment, however, must have been scanty, as his widow w^|„ 
obliged to marry a master bricklayer in somewhat less than .two 
years after his death. Such were the caily facts of Ben’s family 
history. 

When the future poet bccamo of aufiicicpt age,’ he was sent to a» 
private ached near >St. MurtiuVin-thc-Fields ; and there 1m 
acquired a respectable uequamtanc'* with tho rudiments of 
g iieral knowledge. From this school he would probably have 
been taken to follow his step-lath ot’s business, hud not a friend, 
whose nnrno is not mentioned, suit him, at his own expense, 
to Westminster school, whore the great Camden was then second 
master. This colubiated man was not slow in discovering, nor 
negligent in cultivating, tho extraordinary tulenis of his pupil. 
How long lie remaim'd under his, car© is not known; but the 
poet, who had a warm and uffret innate heart, ever alter cherished 
thodeepest g:ut Undo f«»i the kindness ot his old muster, whom 
lie thus addresses in one of his epigrams : — 

*' Cuindcu, mottt level end head, to whom I owe 
All that 1 am iu arts, and nil I Know.” 

Ami, again, in tho dedication of libs ivmy Man hi his .U.unwn>\ 
he tells his “most leaded and Hoiiomed friend" that he “ is not 
one of those who can .suffer the benefits conferred upon his youth 
to perish with his age/* and addtf: “Novi pray you to accept 
this—sueh wherein neither the eoiifescjon of my manners shall 
make you blush, nor of my studies repent you to have been tbo 
instructor; and, for the profession ot my thankfulness, 1 I am sujo 
it will, with good mpu, find cither praise or excuse.” 

About his sixteenth your young Jenson left Westminster, fo* 
Cambridge, whore flio kindness ok the friend who had hitherto 
borne his expense procured him an exhibition, and ho was ac- 
cordingly, as Fuller says, “ stilt utably admitted into St.John’s 
College.” But liis stay at tho University was short; tho exhi- 
bition was found inadequate to his support, and, much against 
his will, youu j Ben returned to his fyoinc, , Here ho laboured for 
a time at his step- father's occupation, with which ho was soon 
disgusted, and, seeing no other means of escape from its “ignoble 
drudgery,” be volunteered into the army then employed in 
Flandeis. Ill© stay in the low countries, however, only ex- 
tended over one campaign, and he returned to England, bringing 
with him nothing more substantial than the reputation" tof 
a bra.e man, a smattering of Dutch, and an empty purse. His 
situation, at this time, was hopeless eqpugh. In tho occupation 
of 4i bricklayer he had attained no skill, and, oven if ho had, his, 
aversion to the business was unconquerable. To turn his educa- 
tion to some account „was, therefore, his only resource, aujlae- • 
oordiugly, about tbe ago of nineteen, he turned to the 
Like so many others of his period, he commenced os an actor 
before he became a wriicr t His debut was made at tho“ Grcofi 
Curtain in Shoreditch/' where lie continued for a time with^S 
indifferent success. But an event now occurred which thmtan#d * 
more serious consequdbeea than an. interruption of hia.^rofc^-, * 
sional labours. ’’Quarrelling with a fellow actor, h©WM 
pealed to a duel f tho challenge was accepted, and fie killed his 
antagonist. As duelling was at this time xe^0no| no better # 
than murder, Jenson,. severely wdunded, was thrown into proofy 
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and, as h« says himself, “ brought near tho gallows." During 
Mb ornifiuottieniih^ waft visited by a popish priest, “who," says 
biographer, “took advantage of the unsettled state of his 
t5git>us opinions to subvert his mind, and induce him to renoun oe 
tfcefaith in which ho had been bred, for the enrors of the Romish 
1 mi£k * 9 ' «* 

may hero remark, however, that he returned to the bosom 
Of the English church about the year 1606. 

■ Oh his deliverance from prison, he returned to his theatrical 
pursuits* and married. This last prudent step was taken about 
l&H. HO now began to write as well as act, and two years 
ffteir tho date just mentioned, limy Man in lit Humour, the 
first 6f his known comedies, appeated. This production, which 
wAs highly successful, bears throughout strong . traces 'of the 
anpohling idea which J ouson had already formed of poetry in 
general, and of thoatmo and dignified office of the Dramatic Muse. 

- “ Indeed Jf you will look on Pueaio, 

As she appears in many, poor and lame, « 
ig Patch'd up in, remnants, mid worn-out mgs, 

Half-starved for want of her peculiar lood, 

Hacred invention ; then I must confirm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit, 
lint view tier in her glorious ornaments, 

Attired in the majesty of art, 

Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy, and, which k most, 
drown’d with the rich traditions of u soul 
That hales to have her dignity pjrohmed 
With any relish of an earthly thought ; 

Oil. then, how proud a presence does she hear ! 

Then is riie Uke Jmnelf ; 111 to be seen 
Of none hut grave and consecrated eyes!” 

According to St coven?;, the whole of the piologuo to this ronn dy 
“is a malicious suoer at ShakRpeare," with whom Jonson had 
had some disagreement about theatrical matters hcfoie ho com- 
posed it. 

Iu 1698, Jonson endeavoured to jvnder Ids play still more 
popular by changing the aeeno ami pioper mum a from Italian to 
English; and thus altered it was bt ought out ft the Hbmkfriat’a 
theatre, Shakspero himself being one of tin* principal peiToimois. 
Hia next pioeo was the comic satire of Hr cry Mu n out of his 
Humour, which appeal'll duriflg the following year. This piece 
Vas likewise successful .* its leading characters are drawn *with 
Vigour ; the exposure of absurd humours is excellent ; and tlioro 
is some retfl, though much laboured, wit in the dialogue. Yet, 
as Mr. Giffold, his best editor, allows, “ the plot is progressive, 
hut not wel®Dmbincd j the action awkwaidly helped forwatd by 
the chorus ; and tho cataat^pho, though sufficiently ingenious, 
not altogether legitimately produced by preceding circumstances." 
The epilogue contains some gross flattery of Elizabeth, who was 
present during one of its performances. In 1600 he produced 
Ms Cynthia a Heath, which was a satire upon the grave and 
form&llfianners of t^he courts Cynthia was the quo on, and under 
this name he belauds “tho obdurate virgin’" inf tho following 
style 

“ 0 front 1 O face ! O all celestial, sure, 

. And more than mortal 1 Arote, beheld 

Another Cynthia, and another queen, 

Whose glory, like a lusting plcuiluuo,* 

Seems ignorant*of whut it is to wane. , 

.. - . Hot under heaven, an object could fto found , 

More fit to please.” ^ 

■ The Poetaster followed in 1601, whon it was brought out at 

tho $Uckfriars by the children of tho quean’s' chapel. This 
piece was occasioned by a quarrel with .Docker, who is satirised 
lender the name of Grispiaus. Decker retaliated in a play called 
fytiromMix, in which Jonson appoaps finder tho title of Young 
Horace. .. The Poetaster brought its author into conaiderablo 
trouble; and after a few representations he added to an 
u Apologetics! dialogue," in which he gfifro notice that his next 
gimWuld b© givetf to tragedy , • 

f': r ‘ .•* t ‘ . # “ And since tho eomio muse 

Hath proyod so ominoui to pie, I will try 

* Full moon. 


If tragedy have a more kind aspect « 

JUcr favours in my next I will pursue.”* * 

He did so, and Sejuntut appeared. This tragedy was not sue- 
ceasful at first, but being recast, it was brought out (in 1603) At 
tho Globe, and Stakspcvo performed in it. This play postfefae# 
merit of tho highest order. In the strong masculine dclii&aiion 
of its characters, cvon%Rhak spore lnmself has* nothing superior 
to it ; whilst tho niannorB of the ago in which it lies arc described 
with a graphic power * which proves its author's profound 
acquaintance with antiquity. • 

On the death of Elizabeth, and acecssion of James X., fairer 
prospects began to open on Jonson. Tho queen had been 
penurious ; and when she did givo, was iflore fond of awarding 
flattery than merit; but Jan;e« was more generous, and our 
poet had the good fortune to ho quickly received into hiVfavour. 
Its tenure* however, threatened to bo short. Mnrston and 
Chapman had M r rilt<*Ti a comedy called TMstcnrmd Hoe ! in tho 
composition of which* Jonson was suspected of having taken 
part. One passage of this piece contained some taunting re- 
flect ions upon tho Scotch, and the testy monarch accordingly 
ordered the. arrest of tho thiee poets. Rut, after narrowly* 
caraping the 1«33 of ears and noses, the offending authors ware 
released, but not without much interest. lien was again taken 
into favour by the king. His noble plav, I'ofonc, or the .Foj;, 
Wits the next production of his muse. Tbit, which far surpassed 
any of his previous efforts, was brought out at tho Globe in 160.5. 
Jt was followed, in 1609, by hid Fpuivnc, or the Silent 1 To man, 
which Dryden regarded as a perfect comedy. The next year 
witnessed the production of tho noblest effort of Jonson’s genius — 
The Ah'hywht from a scene in whbh our ill us lint ion- is taken. 
“ This drama,” says one, of tho latest biographer- of its author, 
“ has never been siivpussud by the most glorious efforts of genius,’' 
It is ft marvellous satire upon tho vices and follies of tho age. 

Alehymy and astrology were tlum in high repute, and had their 
dupes amongst the most learned men of Europe. With the pre- 
tended mysteries and powers of these wide-spread delusions, our 
poet was perfectly acquainted, and in Ibis greatest of his plays ho 
brings them into deserved ridicule by describing some of the scenes 
which were then of daily occurrence in the sanctums of these 
soi-tliuoU philosophers. Our engraving represents a tobacconist, 
named Abel Drugger, Subtle, un alehymist, and Face, his butler 
and tool, who culls himself captain. Drugger is opening a now 
shop, aud desires to know where tho door and windows should bo, 
and how his shelves and boxes odght to bo arranged. The scene 
is ohe of the best in the play : — 

41 tftihtto. What is your name, say you. Abel Drugger ? 

J)rng. Yes, sir. 

SulT. A seller of tobacco ? 

Jh'uy. Yes, air. 

Suh. Uinpli » Free of the grocers ? • 

Drug. Ay, an't please you. • 

Subt ’Well — your business, Abel ? 

Drug, I bis, an’t please your worship : 

I am a young beginner, nncl am building 
Of a new shop, an’t like your worship, ju*t 
At corner of a street. Here is the plot ou t — 

. And 1 would know by art, sir, of your worship. 

Which way I should make my door, by necromancy, 

And where my shelves ; and which should be for boxes, 

And which for pots. 1 would be glad to thrive, Sir; 

And 5 was wished to your worship by a gentleman. 

One Captain Face, that says you know men’s planets. 

Sub. 1 do, . * \ 

If I do Vee Until « ” . * 

Face enters at this juncture, and craves the best services of tho 
philosopher for his friend Abel. The alehymist accordingly pro- 
mises boundless prosperity,' conditionally, of course, upon Abel's 
following the directions which h*.* is about to givo him. pointing 
to tho plan. of his'houso, which the tobi^eonkt had brought with, 
him, Subtle proceeds i— 

“ Mttko mo your door, then, south ; your broad side, west ; 

And on Iho east side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mathlul,* Tarmlel, #nd Barabottit ; 

Upon the north part, Had, Vetel, Thiel. „ 


They are (lie names of those mercurial spirits, 
That do fright flies from boxes. 
f Face. That's a secret, Nab ! 

Sub. And, on your stall, a puppet, with a rice 
And a court’fticus to cull city dames : , 

Tau shall deal much with minerals, 
jjnruff, Sir, I havb 

At home, already r 

Sub. Ay, 1 know you have arsenic, 

Vitriol, sal-tartar, argoile, alkali, 

Cinoper : I know all. TM.s fellow, captain, 

Will come, in time, to be a great distilH*, 

And give a say — I will not nay directly, 

But very fair— at the philosopher’s stone. 

Atace. Why, how now, Ahcl ! Is this true ? 
Driig. Good captain, 




Ttrup. But to look over, sir, ray almanack, . 

1 1 i ‘i* 

And twos* out my ill days, that I may neither 
Bargain, nor trust upon tfism. 


Face . Tbit ftc Shall, Ngb ; 

Leave it, ft shall he done ’gainst afternoon. 

Sub. And a direction for his shelves. 

Face. Now, Nab, * 

1 1 f '//''.vVi 
' , Vi, J-'f ( ifS ^ 

Art thou well pleased, Nab ? 

’Thank, sir, both your worships." . 



Cataline followed in 1611, but its long speeches, tran^latod^O^ 
Cicero and Sallust, though they showed its author’s, learnings 
prevented its popularity. After ttye production of a couplepf 
tliird-rate plays, he was appointed poet-laureate in 1619, and 
received an annual salary of £100, and a tierce of Spanish wine. 
11c subsequently brought out The New Im> The fafo,' 



Sri'NB ntnw 1MJN JONSQN’h <4 AtCItyuirtT." 



Wlmt must I give 1 f imk to Face. 

Face. Nay, I'll not counsel thee. 

Thou lieur’et what wealth (he says, spend u hat thou can’st,) 

Thou’rt like to^come to. 

J)nai. 1 would gp him a crown. < 

Face. A crown ! nnd tow ard such u fortune ? heart, 

Thou shalt rather gi* him thy shop. No gold about thee ? 

Aw* Ych^I have a portague I’ve kept this half year. 

Face: Out oh thee. Nab ! 'Slight, there was such an oflVr — 

Shalt koept’t no longer, I'll giv’t (dm for thee. Doctor, 

Nab prays your worships diink this, and swears 

He will appear more grateful*, a$ your skill 

,D0Cs raise him in the world. <* 

t Xh'ug I would entreat 

Another favour of hi® worship. % 

Face. What is'*, Nab? ' ■ * 


i and 'The Talc of a Tub — the last oi hiadramas which WAs repre- 
1 sentfcd. Several of his other worker have perished, hut thoSe 
i w kioh have come down to us place him in the first rank of 
I English dramatists — second only to Shakspeare himself. , His 
closing days, in reign of Charles, were clouded ty many 
embarrassments, which the generosity of James had 
( the last scono of his life he is saif to haye expressed miujk 
i contrition for his profanation^ of the sacred name in tnahy of v&Ss 
plays— a sorrow which it is the duty of Christian charity to hope 
' wa r not in vain. He died on the 6th of August, 108ty aMdbreb 
j days afterwards was h&ied in Westminster Abbey, Whetesqtn**y 
| of the sons of genius are atlehHy-'SlunibeXiiSg. Shte ' 
! to have been raised to his memory, but the' of 'tftf titete 

immediately following his death prevented & ApJ gSfiitea * 

V 'W? gntYei with the simple rtfeBenJMwi / 

A . V, 
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THE LADIES’ 

f' -\> EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. # 

Trt« bo^tiful handkerchief corners, of which w^give engravings, 
are drawn the full aize for working ; the materials being a square 
ofJPiynch cambric, and white and ingrain red embroidery cotton. 

The entire border is to *be marked on the handkerchief, with 
stone-blue, or indigo-blue, in the way described in our in- 
structions fa embroidery (see Illustrated Exhibitor, page 48). 
The outlines are then to be traced, and all the points of the leaves 
and other* parts very accurately formed. In working the design 
the scarlet and^ white are to be intermingled!; the parts of the 


DEPARTMENT. , * 

their size. The small ones seen within the two waving lines 
whioh form the edge, may be forked either in raised stitch or 
in eyelet holes. , +' " 

Handkerchiefs worked in cblours arc suitable only formoming 
toilette and out-door flHes ; thoy arc embroidered in white, only, 
for evening wear. 

TOINT LACE COLLAR. 

j Matbiualb. — Point lace coftons and Mecklenburgh thread Ko. 1 . 

1 A piece of coloured paper, and a bit' of alpaca. 



■ ' I ‘‘* 1 ' *• * 

engraving Which arc darkest-should be done in red embroidery, 
t^^e fpaUope in the same ; or a part of each scallop may bC 
done fa white, and the other part in rpd * 

.j^e djfaction of the engraved lines in the leaves and, other 
shows 'the direction in which the stitches must # bo 
greatest care is requisite, to preserve 6. smooth, even 
part, *9M , on that deponda much Of the beauty of 
twim of the raised parts, also, must be smooth 
. whence the name of this style of work ~~f6tw+ 

spots are to be raised fa the centre, in proportion to 


Tho scot ion given uf thiB collar is of the full dimensions, and 
from it a perfect one is to be drawn, tho design being traced as 
already described in the instructions for point lace (see 
Illustrated Exhibitor, page 25%). The colour on which it 
■ a most pleasant to work is pale green <y blue. It is to be lined 
with alpaca tacked , not pasted ou. " 

Each little sprig is complete in itself, and must bo perfectly 
outlined, the ends of the thread being laid on, so that they faay 
be worked in. The scallops (<*), at the edge, are buttonrholed 
ovet with MecklenburgbslOO, and finished with a Sorrento edge, 

# 
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' / ■ , THE JLtUSTIlAOTD BXHISlTOE, ' ,V • ^ 7 ‘r ■ ' 
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; ^ 6amo watcriaL Thestem of the spray (?>) is filled grounding of the collar is done in baft 6f b^tton-hole stitch, in 

in with Brussels laoe, in sewing Cotten $To, 70. The leaves (c) Meeklenburgh thread No. 120; \ , . 

, aw* filled in with Valenciennes lace, Earned in sewing cotton, The inner line, forming the neck, .ia dene in g'tiew f *titch, 
t L 150 ' . Jj ’* which we term braiding stitch, Fou* threads arelaidon ift tjivo 

ihe flowers {d) have the pdf* filled in with English lace, lines, parallel with cftch other, and nearly close together; . They 

and tr single spot of the santclh the' centre* This may be are then formed into a braid by darning backwards and forwards, 

done in sewing cotton No. 90 (<>).* -The petals of these flowers always slipping the needle under two threads from tho eentw. 

are Ailed with English bars, radiated from the centre, and the The stitches aro token as close together* as possible, \ v 4 , 

finest Meeklenburgh tliread should bo used for them, These We shall shortly give* our readers a design for a chemisette, td 
. flower, hire alao a small Bfjot in tbo centre. The buds (/) wo all j correspond with this collar, the illustration' of which vitl appear 
filled with small rosettes, done -in cotton No. 90. Tlio entire I in our next article on needlework. ■ 
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• STATISTICS^ OK THE FLAX M A N t T F A CTU R K OF ■* ! cwts., a considerable decline on *thc imports of 1850, ’which 
GREAT BRITAIN. * ' | amounted to 1,822, (Ufi owts. ’ - ..: v 

... I Jn the spinning o<* this flax into thread, and weaving the 

Tun flax used in the linen manufactures of this country is thread into limn, there were employed in 893 faotorles,«8,484 
supplied partly from our own cultivation and partly,. from abroad. ] people (20,817 males, and 47,617 females), of whom#07 wnre boja 
The quantity annually raised in this Country it is> difficult to , and 774 girls under 13 yeassjpf age ; 8,012 Wore ^les between 
ascertain, with correctness. Of fcho 1,806,673 cwta. of foreign 13 and 18 years of age ; 46,843 females above 13 
flax imported in 1849, (the date, of the lost classified official * and r 11,998 males above 18 years of ago. The- 
account), 1,852, 375ewM* wore imported from llusaia; 180, 747e wts. ; spindles employed in spinning the thread was 965,934, 
from Trussia ; 113,785 swts. from Holland; 75,760 owls. from. ■ power looms in weaving the linen 1,141 f thosO stdndles and 
Beigiumvfifir^O uwto. from Xgypt; 25,455 cwta. flom (tommy.; j power looms being set in motion by . 

, 2,664 owts. from Denmark ; v and the remainder from various'; and 3,387 home water-power. The distribution dkese fiax 
geureei^ In tha total quantity imports was l s XW,m J ^actyriea is aqloUoirp^ • ^ , . v / 
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w?. —t-Ctmtbcri nud , 7 ; Derbyshire, 1 ; Devon, 1 ; Dorset, 

17 ; Durham, 3; Gloucester, 3; Hants, 2; Kent, 1 j Lancashire, 
p Middlesex, 5 ; Nonhumberlfnd, 1 ; Shropshire, 1 ; Somerset, 
12/, Suffolk* i ; Surrey, fit; Westmoreland, 5 ; Wiltshire, 1,; 
Yorkshire, 60 i total, 135 . t * 

, , S<^lmd,^Ab0td$(m f 4; Ayr, 3; Edinburgh, 4 ; Fife, 43 ; Forfar, 
l()l; L*nsrk,4;.Kmcardino,7 ; Perth, 19; Renfrew, 4: total, 189. 

.frtffantf, —Antrim, 38; Armagh, 4; Donegal, 1 ; Dpwn, 11 ; 
Dublin, l ; Kildare, 2; .Louth, 2 ; Londonderry, 2; Meath, 1; 
Monagha^, % ; Tyrone, 6 : total, 09. 

The ahovG'rctum of the number of persons employed in the flax 
factories, especially in those of Ireland, floes not gife anything 
like the number of people employed in the linen and thread 
manufacture, &c\, of the kingdom; if wti add tlio hand-loom 
pavers and persona tpigaged in the other domestic branches of 
the manufacture, tljp total number will be found to be not far 
elmrt of $00,009. - • 

The importation of foreign linen manufactures in ISM was as 
follows t^t-Lawns ( no t pfenuh) oi‘ the value of .IJ2, ; cambrics 

and French lawns, 2(5,213 pieces; damasks and damask diaper, 
3,821 square yards; plain linen and diaper, am I manufactures 
unonUmerated, not made up, of the value of £20,606 ; sails and 
prudes wludly or iu part made up, of tho value of .610,307. Of 
these there were i?-exported plain linens and diapers of tho value 

of £5, 180. ‘ 

The export of British manufactured linen goods, &e., in 1851, 
win 128,780,362 yards of linens of various kinds; 174,901 yards 
of llo cad lace'; 2,741,265 lbs. of sew ing •thread ; linen goods of 
fiber descriptions of the value of £20,001 ; and W, 518,273 1V>«. of 
linen yam; the value of the whole amounting to to, 048, Old. 
Tim limited States 'of Atneriea, tho Hanseatic towns, China, tho 
West India islands, tho South American states, Franco, Ac., arc 
mi ntgsfc our best customers tor linen goods. 

In 1710 Ireland exported 1,088,674 yards of linen • in I860, 
76,009,000 yards. Jn 1826, for every 1,000 pieces of French 
cambric sold in England, 100 pieces >f Irish went into consump- 
tion. In 184 3, for every 1,000 pieces of French, 1 6,000 pieces of 
Irish were sold, although in tho interval the duly on the admis- 
sion of foreign cambric was considerably reduced. 

In his lecture before the Society of AjHh, March 17, Mr. 
M l Adam, tin* secretary of the Jlnyal Belfast Flax Improvement 
Society, stated the quantity of llax annually prod need by* tho 
principal flax growing countries to bo as follows* — Russia, 
160, 0#0 tons ; France, 26,000 to 30,000 tons ; Belgium, 20,000 to 
26,001) tons *, Holland, 6,000 to 8,000 tons; Austria, 0,500 tons. 
The. quantity of flax grown in England and Scotland appears to 
be inconsiderable; but iiu Ireland, Mr. M < Adam stated that it 
was progressing rapidly, balflhg increased during the last four 
years from 53,863 to 138,609 acres, which was equivalent to a 
yield of 31,000 tons of flax flbr« Tho value of this crop was esti- 
mated at £2,009, 000. Mr. M 4 Adam drew tho attention of the meet- 
ing to tliis romarkal^Jo fact, that this striking increase was effected 
in the face of a competition With foreign flax admitted duty free. 

THE BANKS OP THE THAMES. ' , 

Tux tourist who direetahia attention more- to the unfrequented parts 
of a oountfy, and follows the windings of a river, or an upland 
valley, rather than the beaten truck of former travellers, will have 
but little cause to repent his determination. He enters into 
perfect sympathy wth surrounding nature, and the silent beau- 
ties of the country arc particularly refreshing after the noise rPnd 
bustle of a large city ; he passes the lonely cottage of the peasant 
and the’ proud and lordly palace; hqlf foifeoften battlefields or ! 
mined castles are discovered : and the grey, moss-grown tower of 
riohift quifct, -j^acoful country church, or the majestic spire of a 
nflfcibcdral rise hp unexpectedly before* him. His steps lead him | 
pas^^hc'husy factory, or the solitary, farm— ‘through shady woods 
artout Valleys,' and lib loams to love solitude for*the 
thqu^ts wlth which it inspires its/ and tty habitations of 
min fpritho rethtol^enoes of the past. 

■ ThctourcfcS" of ‘the fhftmes gush from the southern slope of tho 
!^o!t$ wood bills in GlhtlcestersJiire, within five mil es of jjgch other '; 
those which form the slon dor stream called the Churn aro, most. 
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frequently pointed out as the hood springs of the Thames; and' 
they rise at the bottom of a, narrow gorge, overhung with 
shadowy trees. An old woman, who formerly acted ns guide* to 
those Who visited tflfe spot, wife tho priestess of this fountain. 
Presenting her visitors with a g&as of pure, sparkling water from 
the spring, she v would say, pointSg with her finger— “Here are 
the seven sources of old father Thames; there are all, seven; 
neither tho summer’s l?oat nor the winter's frost affects them ; 
they never increase — never arc dried up,. but flow on for ever/’ 

Flowing from these seven springs, Churn passes the ancient 
“ Duro-CamoviiiTn,” where three Roman roads met, and which 
is now corrupted into the modem Cirencester. The ruins of a 
theatre and of several baths, tho evidences ofitsforndr importance 
and splendour, liavo been uncovered during recont excavations, 
and it is said that in tho cabinet of an antiquary is the skull of a 
Roman matron, “Julia Costa,” though under what Circumstances 
this was discovered is not stated ; one thing, however, We know 
to be a fact, viz ; , that £bo superstitious peasants who first pos- 
sessed it extracted the teeth, as cb turns against the plague. Near 
to Cirencester rise tho copses of Oakley GrdVe, where in former 
times Cord Bathurst received Pope, Swift, Addison, Prior, Gay, 
and afterwards their successor, the inimitable Sterne. 

The stream which flows languidly towards "Wiltshire, through 
sedgy bflhks, paases a littlo to the left of the small town of Criek- 
lade — or, in the primitive British form, Cerigwlad — a stony 
country. The Chum soon joins the classic Isis, and receives 
several other streams, including the Coin. At Leehlado tjae 
growing river becomes navigable for bouts of seventy tons. From 
this point, although the banks are flat, the chains of hills running 
parallel with tin* river, draw nearer to it. Tho little hamlet of 
Busoott, on the Berkshire side, is a charming epeoimpn, of a plea- 
want, cheerful English village ; its little inn peeps from among ks 
flowers and bright-leaved creepers; its rustic church rises from a 
mass of greort trees ; the sparkling, sunny water glides, murmuring 
and “lapping,” under the old weather-beaten mill wheels, and* 
like all English villages, has its old hall, and wealthy f&rmk with 
green pastures and waving cornfields, and ploasant cottages with 
troops of rosy country children playing round the threshold. 

Farther on wo find Kadcotbridgc, where, in 1387, the weak 
Robert dc Vcro, the favourite of Richard II,, abandoned the 
army which was under his command, and, a ^ Froissart states^ 
“ threw on the river hank his gauntlet, his helmet, tho armour 
which ho was unworthy to hear, and swam across the river,* 
flying from tho sword of Bolihgbroke, • afterwards king of 
England under tho title of Henry* IV., without having strUek a 
single blow.” 

Beyond Farringdon wc perceive, iu the distance, a range of 
chalk lulls. On the slope the gigantic figure of a horse has been 
cut in tho green turf, showing underneath tho white chalk. 
Once each year tho country people unite to remove tho grass 
and plants from this space, which ^otherwise would soon become 
as green as the surrounding hill sides. This remarkable custom 
appears to have been handed down from 871, when Alfred the 
Great defeated the Danes at this spot. A white horso was repre- 
sented on their standard. .The pleasant valley which lies below 
this hill is called ghe Valley of the White Horse. 

At tlio confluence of the Chcrwell, and where tho Isis spreads 
itself out like a lake of lfquid silver, is Oxford, with its square' 
towers and pointed spires, casting the influence of its University 
over the surrounding country. Its library contains upwards of five 
hundred thousand volumes, and its spacious colleges and halls can 
contain five thousand students. In the great amphitheatre, which 
is able to accqjnmodate throe thousand spectators, tho emperor 
Alexander, the king of lYussia, Mctternich, Li even, and jB Richer, 
were received, in 1814, with all honour os doctor* of civil lino! 


Below Oxford the river flows slowly through picturesque and 
well-wooded country' ; its waters are cut by boats of fivery kind, 
and heavy barges arc slowly dragged up stream by their straining 
teams. The towers and domes of Oxford aro long seen rising 
above the elms which lino tho banka. In the north Ito the 
Blenheim woods ; at the east, tne Chiltefn lull*, where it is said 
that a more ignorant, most uncivilised* arid most brutish ppjrtSBp 
iion # is to be found than ijp. any other part of England, ^stly, 
the eye is attracted by tho slehder spire of Abingdon, once the 
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r capital of the Mercian kings, afterwards the residence of the power- 
fhiBenedwjJine abbots, but now a small, quiet, dull town, whore the 
manufacture d£ sailcloth is carried on. ~ ' 

The church of Clifton looks down upon the river from the 
summit of an abrupt rock ; i ts j^oturesque appearance, and the 
pleasant situation of Dayslock, fining an agreeable contrast to tbe 
umforinity of the surrounding country, * Lower down tlie stream wo 
4 reach Dorceater, the Caic D&uri, or city of ^.he waters, of the ancient 
Tritons, from the fact that it is hero that the Thame mingles its 
waters and its name with those of the Isis. The town itself has 
decreased in importance sfti’ o the Saxon times, Hut a memorial of 
its former grandeur remains in tbe* stained gloss of its noble 
basilica. * 

The Thames now flows gently under the bridges of Shillingford 
and Wallingford ; the towns and villages increase 1 in number ; 
almost 'facing Nortbetoke is Cholsoy, whore the remains of an 
extensive monastery aro to be seen, founded in 980, by Ethelred 


Caversham is a most strange and deformed structure, but exceed- 
iugly pdotureaque ; the two counties which. connects* ate said 
each to have builtita half of the bridge tHtimpt reference to the 
other. The Oxfordshire end is of stone and brick; that on the 
Reading side a skeleton of irpn and wood. ' - ‘ ' * 

As we leave. Reading the straight linos and embankment of 
the railway which defaced the landscape are left behind; 
meadows again stretch around us, and the pleasant village of 
Sonning, with its old church spuf and its flowering shrubberies 
stands side by side with the stately. trees of Holme Park. The^ 
river which had separated above the bridge to embrace two or 
three Islands, now receives, near Striplake, the Loddon. Then 
passing the old and irregular houses of War grave, wo come to 
Park Place, built by the duke of Hamilton, and inhabited at 
different time® by George III. and George 1^; it StrgtcheS'ita 
groon mounds, and copses^ and' fresh flowers over a considerable 
fxtont ; and the grounds arc filled with grottos, with ruins of 
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to expiate the murder of his brother, Edward the Martyr, below 
tbe tower of tbe ancient Benedictine eon vent at Goring, and near 
the mill at Olive, tho river spreads itself oiit to enclose in its silver 
waters a lovely group of islands. Tho country becomofinore lovely 
at every step ; t a curious wooden bridge at Pniigbourho is a 
favourite resort of anglers. * Somewhat further down, the river 
pierces tho chain of hills, and then turns to the right towards the 
thick woods of Haiwiek Hall. A mile lower down it passes 
Maple Durham, also of the time of the Tudors, with its long 
avenue, Its stretching wings, its pointed gables, and its twisted 
1 and* quaint chimneys against % back- ground Of dark firs and 
towering* poplars, it w» among the woods of Parley that Law 
retired after the failure of his financial schemes, 

, it length Wo reach the® junction of the Rennet and the Thames 
attending, where tho Roritoms founded a colony of the Atrebati, 
tribe from the neighboured W Arras ; it now Contains 

^ The bridgd at 
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j every age, ami a dmidical temple w'as even transported at 
great expense from the island of Jersey. 

I S Grounded by at girdle of hills covered with beech trees, we 
! next* see Henley-on-Thames, one of tbe moqt ancient towns of 
! thfe part of the county— as indeed its ipitoc 1 ' show's, being the 
j two British words, hen, old, and ley, place. Tho promt houses, 

| however, pro ail mtjdom, excepting the church, whiohdatesfrom 
j the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and which contains among 
| others the ashes of the celebrated Di^fiOuries, whq diid in this 
neighbourhood in 1 828. * • ; ! . 

After tbe hamlet ktf Danesfldd, where the trace# A a few# 
encampment aro still plainly visimo, we pas* the 
and tho grey tower of Bisham; gliding uSd^.Ittdrfo^ 
sea before us the pleasant village of Cdokfidm, oft thV'floM totbifo 
side, rising from a small em^ 

the hills ^f Buckinghamshire ■ gfadnkU^' stretch away iito 
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Th» suborn* *cenwy and luxuriant vegetation of North America 
not ouiydslighttho toiitjat* but aeom to make a love of nature 
racy of the soil. Wo ca# hardly winder, then,, that one of t)io 
greatest, if mt the greatest naturalist the world has ever seen, 
in the midsHpf that vast continent. 

«fiqhu |g«Be« Auiuhon was born in Louisiana about the year 1 782 . 

$WbQn&*»tatnt, and gave cwlymani flotations of his 
taste for natural history. Birds, above all, exercised a sort of fes- 
cittatiou flyer him. No aafciaemeiitsj or pleasures that his family or 
friends tfcul<y?#«f possessed half the attracti^pjor him that was 


to bo found in roaming in the woods and listening to the song ot 
the warblers. His father took him with him frequently when 
making excursions to distant parts of the Btate, ahd was always 
careful to direct his attention to/aro flowers and beautiful birds, 
pointing out to him the variegated plumage of the latter, end 
speaking to him of their instincts, their modo of Uf«, lyrigiytfope 
and pleasures, and changes of colour at various periods of ^he 
year, , , ' 1 ■. _ , j 4 * ; , , ^ 

. The child was delighted, and the tastes $w» encouraged grew 
with Ms growth, and feto^gthenad with his strength, JU hSU 
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' mwmifid in glowing term* the delightful , impressions which 
these rambles *f his infancy made upon him + The desire to 
preserve the beautiful appearance thus presented to him, which 
from their very nature were fleeting and evanescent, was early 
awakened, and led him to applyljiiineolf to learn drawing. This 
Vas at dlrst but a boyish fancy, but it soon bocajpc a passion. 
Though many of his sketches wore of ooujso at first little better 
than caricatures, the very imperfections of the copy led him to 
admiro the original the more, and encouraged him to persevere 
in his efforts. When he ws fifteen years of ago he was sent to 
Paris to complete his education ; and 'while there ho received 
« lessons during two years from tho celbfcrated David, commencing 
with the study of the human figure. Whiter at Nantes Tie formed 
mi acquaintance with a young Frenchman, with whom he entered 
: into partnership with the intention of carrying on business in 
America. A very characteristic anecdote is related of the way 
in which they employed themselves previous to their depar- 
ture. Whilst his friend wits busy in lying accounts, making 
out bills of lading, invoices, &o., Audubon occupied himself 
in cleaning his gun/ and providing a plentiful supply of paper 
and crayons. It may be readily imagined that where there 
was so little Community of sentiment, a community of pro- 
perty and pursuits could not last long; so that the partnership 
was soon dissolved* 

Upon his return to America he was eighteen years of nge, and 
his father gave Inm a farm near Philadelphia, where tho Forkio- 
rein;; Creek foils into tho Soliuylkil. Here Audubon, freed 
from the irksome coroa of the counting-house, gave himself up 
entirely 1 o his, favourite employment -roaming through the woods 
in the neighbourhood, and the vast plains and hills, crowned 
with eternal verdure, which offered multitudinous subjects for 
his pencil. Hi* excursions, he tolls us, invariably Commenced at 
dawn ; and to return in tho evening wet with dew, and cm lying 
a feathered prise, formed one of the sweetest pleasure* of hij 
, lif". 

ft might be readily supposed that one who sought happiness 
only in the pathless woods, and thought tho songs of the wild 
bird* the finest of music, could have but little taste for domestic 
pl/'inwvs, and but litfclo inclination to tangle LiuuSlf in tho 
cm Irt of low. And yet, hero was another proof of tho 
thousands that have appealed since the world began, and will 
continue to present themselves till it ends, that no pursuits or 
pleasure?, toils, or ambition, or triumphs, can make tho heart of 
man cast oil' it* allegiance to the gontlev sex. Audubon married 
early. “Nature," wavs lie, “which had inclined my heart 
toward* tho hi ids and flowers, had not rendered it insensible to 
■ Bofi'u* influences. It in enough for me to add that tho object of 
-my affections has now for u good while past given me the name 
of her ‘ husband.” This, lmwevir, is the only allusion to his 
marriage. # 

Jimumliatch after his marriage lio went to livo at Louisville, 
in Kentucky, below the rapids of the Ohio. Ha remained here 
two years, occupied in his favourite studies. He sketched all the 
bird* he could meet with, and look notes. Ills fame spreading, a 
1 great nmny sportsmen ill tin* neighbourhood shot specimen^, 
both birds and quadrupeds, and sent them to, him, so that h:s 
collection increased daily ; and he had at last move than two 
hundred drawings of various animals'. He was thus engaged in 
March 1810, when Wilson, the col L rated author of the “ Aiu°r- 
r.ftii Ornithology/* ono morning entered tho counting-house in 
which Audubon spent his time in sketching und his partner 
4n keeping thei^book*. He gave evident signs of astonishment 
when ho saw the way in which tluffnnser Waft engaged ; but he, 
nevertheless, Walked forward to the table at winch ho sat, and 
stated without hesitation tho objoct of his visit, which was to 
induce him ttj become a subscriber to his work, and favour 
him with his patronage. Audubon was surprised and delighted 
with' the engravings, and after* turning over tho leaves of the 
portfolio, was about tot add bis name to tho list, when his 
partner said abruptly — >“ "Jltitis trow eher Audition, qm vompaum « 
/*• 'rnwrin. * Um ttamu* %ont miUmns qm hwtf+la, et musdevez 
/ *ni#ux mimuMm qw tw qiddqit^ tta puaurs ct f hkloire ths okmu,v 
rf Amertqud'^' My dear Audubon, what induces you to eub- 
#,ihv? Tour dr«t brings are bettor , thin those, and yodaifrely 

" i> ; 1 
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know more about the habits and history of the Amerioanbirds 
than this follow.” Whether Wilson understood French or not, 
is not known; but he evidently saw what was meant, for he 
instantly lost hh cheerfulness, and became silent and reserved/ 
Audubon, hlwew^ did all ho could to soothe him. He lent 
him Bomo of his drawings, and went for a day** shooting y^lik 
him in the neighbourhood. Wilson lodged in the house, * port 
of which was occupied by Audubon and his family, and every 
evening ho was heard playing Scotch airs on his flute alone in 
his room. The American was touched by his lonely situation, . 
introduced him to his wife and many of his friends, and gave him 
a list of American birds written out with his own hand ; hut all 
was not sufficient to heal Wilson's Wbjmded pride: and ho states 
in Iur diary, that “literature and art had no friend in tho 
plaoe,” * 

Audubon, years after, had reason to regret, and doubtless 
rfgrct, his cool reception of the poor Scotchman, when ho himself 
was wandering, portfolio and subscription list in hand, and seek* 
ing the same patronage and support which he had then denied. 

A few months after Wilson's departure, Audubon moved far- 
ther up the Ohio, nearer to tho wild forests of tile far west. He 
fixed his residence at Henderson, a village which then contained 
only six or eight houses. One of them, which ’however was only 
a very' small log hut, was luckily empty ; andtin this, with his 
young wife and infant son, ho took up his abode. All around 
was ft dense forest, no markot near, and nothing to be had for 
money ; but the neighbours were kind, and brought th^m plenty 
of flour and smoked hiyns, and did whatever else was in their 
power to make them comfortable. A happier couple than he and 
his wife ct this time never existed— no care or misgiving over 
troubled them. They roamed together in e tho woods, ho with bin 
gun on hi* shoulder, and often leading his cSild by lhe hand, or 
carrying him in his arms, business was now totally neglected, 
and the livelong day passed in shooting and fishing. He made 
a retreat on the top of his housw for the swallows and martinets, 
to serve them at the period of immigration. 

Ho had now for nearly twenty years submitted impationlly to 
tho drudgeries of commerce, but ho was unable any longer to 
<(inti<il his inclination ; olid he thereforo, in spite of the prayers 
and entreaties of , his family and friends, resolved upon bidding 
adieu fora Reason to tlie delights of home, and completely aban- 
doning himsrif to a nomade life in # the forests. He set out with 
a valhe on hi# back, containing bis diary, his colours, and his 
brushes and pencils, and a small supply of linen, which he made 
use of w hen required to furbish his fowling -pioce, and plunged 
into the prairies. Not only has ho painted and described tho 
nflhierous species of birds which inhabit tho vast continent which 
extends from Mcxifco to Labrador, shut in five thick volumes ho 
Iirh given lively and picturesque sketches of the strange charac- 
ters and tho strango incidents whi^h he encountered on Iho way, 
find graphic descriptions of the sublime scenery which every- 
where astonishes and delights the tourist in the far west. He 
slept by night at the foot of a tree, filled ga&adand cooked it for 
his subsistence, and floated down hundreds of miles along mighty 
rivors in a frail canoe, sketching as ho went— everywhere braving 
fatigue and disappointment with dauntless courage. But ho had 
us yot no idea of publishing his work. All this labour was under- 
gone under the influence of pure enthusiasm. 

Tt wufl only in April, 1821, that having mat with the .cob}- 
brateftl ornithologist^ Charles Lucian ftonaparte, at Philadelphia, 
and having been presented by him. to tho Natural History 
Society of that town, that he first experienced the. desire of 
fame. H is drawings were greatly admired in Philadelphia and 
New York; but hoodi^ not remain long to enjoy the praise which 
they elicited. Ho started thence to visit the great lakes of the 
north ; and it was in tho silence and dcsuktioJi . 0 $ Jt^/.y*st 
forests on their shores that ho first thought of giving the 
of his labours to tho world. “ Happy days 1 happy nigbt!i!" ; he 
exclaims in his journal, when* ^veiling in dreams of future 
glory by the light of, his lonely watch-fire* ho 
collection, asking himself proudly* how would one m«%tyithout 
assistance, without reputation, without literary- Of ''fffiiMffio 
connexions, be able to carry out a plan so vast w^aa^nsjVey 4 o - 
publish immense drawings, in which not only each lnril ihenld 
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b©' reproduced as large as life, but every part of the bird,— beak, 
foot, legs, talons, all laid down by the aid of the compass with 
mathematical accuracy? Flowers, plants, insects, reptiles, fishes, 
% had all been faithfully copied from nature in every particular. 
Difference in form or size had led him yi* the beginning to 
divide his collection into throe classes; but ho now made a 
further division into books of five plates each, and advancing 
'still' farther westward, determined to leave nothing wanting 
’ ’to the success of his work, which time, perseverance, and labour 
coiltd accomplish. 

’ Eighteen months afterwards he returned to his family, who 
were now in Louisiana ; and after having explored the forests 
in that noighhotu hood, . and in vain endeavoured to procure 
subscribers in the chief towns of the Union, or induce the 
American artists to,nnd< rtnko the engraving of his designs, he 
determined within heavy heart to try Ms fortune in Europe. 
Ho therefore embarked for England in May, 1820, * 

His first impressions of England Were anything bin agreeable. 
He had numerous letters of introduction, but still considering 
every Euiopcan far superior to the Americans in matters relat- 
ing to literature and art, ho looked upon himself as Jofet in the 
crowd; and he states that as he traversed the streets of Liverpool, 
without meeting with one friendly glance, his heart sunk within 
him. But on Resenting his letters of introduction, his prospects 
began to brighten. His drawings were exhibited to the public, 
and loudly praised iii the newspapers. lie was received with 
gr< at favour and eclat in Manchester and other great towns. In 
Edinburgh his reception was enthusiastic. Upon going there, ho 
put his dt swings into the bands of the engraver, although he lmd 
nut as yet one subsaiher. On leaving the northern Athens 
he had obtained the ifnmoa of rixly-five of ife Aristecrauv, thus 
enabling him to count upon £10, (KiO for a work which had only 
just been commenced. 

All now went on prosperously. After a tour through England 
and Scotland he paid a visit to Daria in 1828, where ho was 
received with open arms hy the scientific would. Cuvier said 
“ that his work was the most gigantic and must magnificent 
monument, that had ever been erected to nature.'* The ensuing 
winter wns passed in London, and in April, 1820, ho returned to 
America to explore anew the woods of the middle tnd southern 
states. Accompanied by his wife, ho left New Orleans ou the 
8th of January, I830 f for w York ; and on the 25th of April, 
juKt a year from the time of his departure, ho was again*iu the 
great metropolis. Before the close of 1830 he had issued his 
first volufne, containing one hundred plates, representing ninety- 
nine species of birds, •every figure of the size and colours of life. 
The applause with wbi^h it was received was enthueiustidfaml 
universal. The kings of fingland and France had placed their 
names at the head of his subscription list; he was made a fellow 
of tho Royal ^Societies of London and Edinburgh ; a member of 
the Natural History Society of Paris, and other celebrated insti- 
tutions. 

On the bit of August, ^831, Audubon arrived once more in 
New York, and having passed a few days with tie friends there 
and in Philadelphia, proceeded to Washington, whore tho presi- 
dent and other principal officers of the government gave him 
letters of assistance and protection to be used all along the coast 
and inland frontiers where there were collectors of revenue or 
military nx naval forces. Jlo had previously received similar 
. letters from the king’s ministers to the authorities of tho British 
colonies. ■ 

1 Toecoding at length upon his mission, he explored tho foneals 
of Maino and New Brunswick, and the shares of the hay of 
Fundy, and chartering a vessel at Basfcpartj sailed for the gulf 
Uf Lawrence, the Magdalen Islands, and the coast of 
^LsbraffiMw Returning as the cold season approached, he visited 
NeWfoSUi^laiid and Novt Scotuf^ a^d,*JrojoiDiug his family, pro- 
CO&kd to Charleston, whore he spent the winter; and in the 
-Spring, after .nearly three years’ travel and research, sailed a 
third timfc fo t England . ,, , 

t > «ewq4 volume of 44 The Birds of Atparfaft” was finished 
, in t#34,; aud in. Atyneenifot of that year be published in Edin- 
. burgb‘,thS'#duu4 voRime of the “Ornithological Biography.’ ‘ 
Sarin •^Wr,.vivhiU he was in 1/ondon, a nobleman called upon? 


him, with his family, rmd on examining some of bis original 
drawings, and being told that it would still require eight years 
to complete the work, subscribed for it, saying, 44 I may not see, 
it finished, but my children will." The words made a deep 
impression on Audubon, Who solemnity of his manner J 
could not forgot for several days,” h© writes in the introduction 
to his third *volume \ “ I often thought that neither might 1 eco 
the work completed, but at length exclaimed, 4 My eons may; T 
and now that another volume, both of my illustrations and of 
my biographies, is finished, ray fciwt in Providence is aug- 
mented, and T cannot ^>ut hope that myself and my family 
together may be permitted to sec tho completion of my* 
labours. When this was written, ten years bad ©lapsed sixmo 
tho publication of his first plate; In the next three years, 
among other excursions, he mado on© to tho western coast of 
the Fieri das. and to Texas, in a vessel placed at his disposal 
hy government; and at the end of this time appeared the fourih 
and concluding volume of his engravings, and the fifth 
of his descriptions. The whole comprised four hundred and 
thirty-five plates, containing one thousand and Sixty- five 
figures, from the bird of Washington to the humming-bird, of 
the size of life, and a great variety of land attfi marine yhwt-, 
and floral and other productions, of different climates and 
seasons, nil carefully drawn and coloured after nature. Well 
might the great naturalist felicitate himself upon the Completion 
of his gigantic task. He bad spent nniiiy half a century 
“ amid the tall gras* of the far-extended prairies of the. west, in 
tho solemn forests of the north, on the heights of U.< s midland 
mountains, by tho shores of tho boundless oc^ari, and on lb© - 
ho«oms of our voat bays, lakes, and rivers,* scan Mug for things 
hidden since the creation of this wondrous world from nil but 
the Indian who has roauiril in the gorgmuTfe but melancholy 
wilderness." And, speaking from the depth of his heart, ho says, 

“ One© more surrounded by all the members of my dear family, 
enjoying tho countenance of numerous friends who have never 
deserted me, and possessing a competent *hart* of all that can 
render life agreeable, 1 look up with gratitude to the Supremo 
Being, and feel tb ut I am t^ppy. 4 * 

In 1839, having returned for the last time to his native country, 
and established himself With his family n©ar the city of New 
York, Audubon commenced tho publication of “ Tho Birds of 
America” in imperial octavo volumes, of which the seventh und * 
last. av#s issued in the summer of 1844. The j da Urn in this edi- 
tion, reduced from ki« larger illustrations, wore engraved and 
coloured in the most admit abb; maimci by Mr, Bowen, of 1’hiU- 
dolplrin, under the direction of the author. 

Audubon was too sincere a worshipper of nature ,,o be content 
with inglorious repose, oven after having accomplished in action 
more than was ever dreamed of by any other naturalist; and 
while th© “ edition for tho people" of his “ Birds oi America" 
was in course of publication, ho was busy amid the forests anti 
prairies, the reedy swamps of tlie southern shores of America, 
the cliffs that protect the ©astern coasts, by tho currents of tho 
Mexican Qulfr and tho tidc-stirams of the Bay of Fnndy, with 
•his sons, Victor Gifford and John Wnodhouse, making tlffb 
drawings and writing th© biographies of “ Tb© Guadrupodii of 
America," a work in no respect inferior to that on birds. 

Audubon’s highest claim to admiration is founded upon bis 
drawings in natural history, in which ho has exhibited a perfec- 
tion never before attempted. But he has also indisputable claims 
to a respectable rank os a man of letters, Some o£ M* written 
pictures .of birds, so graceful, clearly defined, and brilliantly 
coloured, arc siareely inferior to the productions of bis pencil. 
His powers of general description are also remarkable. * Tho 
waters seem to dance, to bis words us to music, and the lights and 
shades of his landscapes shew the practised hand of a master. 
Tho evanescent shades of manners aUo^ upon the extreme fron- 
tiers, where tho footprint® of civilisation have hardly crushed ike 
green leaves, have been sketched with graphic fidelity, in his 
journals. . 

After his iuuny travels, Audubon died pcat-oscbly at, his resi- 
dence in Now York, cm January ^7, 1851. He had arrived St a 
ripe old ago. Two sons survivtf'to deplore Jus loss, and to prose- 
cute the aoienj^n wbbfti tlu* father won such fauuh 
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The fir tree, which belongs to the genus Finns, was well known 
to the ancients, and has been described and celebrated by their 
philosophers and poets. Pliny, in his Natural History, minutely 
describes six species of it ; and Yirgil refers to it in his account 
of the woodon horse used by the at the siege of Troy. 

,4 A. huge horse made, bye^ttd hke a hill, 

By the dlulns w^nce of tthwmiai 
Of douen tirr compaoted were his ribi.” 

* (Surrey*# Translation.) 

It is referred to, likewise, in several places by Honfc, Ovid, 
Statius, end Catullus. The 
numerous Varieties of the tree 
which compose the genus are 
generally embraced within 
fourteen gpecies,- of whioh we 
will mention tho moat re- 
markable. 

The Turn pinaster, or wild 
pine, is indigenous to tho 
south of Europe, both shores 
of the Mediterranean, to 
Greece, tho western parts of 
Asia, Himalaya mountains, 
and, according to some bota- 
nists, oven to China. It 
usually attains a great height, 
•and has a straight fair stem, 
with a % rough bark. When 
young, its branches are thickly 
furnished 'with leaves of a sea- 
green colour, which give to 


the tree a very pleasing 
appearance. Its (Mines, 
which arc thick, roundish, 
and hard, are covered with 
flat scales arranged with 
beautiful regularity and 
precision. The most re- 
markable fact in the history 
of this tree is tho great use 
which has been made * of it 
in France in covering im- 
mense districts of barren 
sand. One of these planta- 
tions (which are called pig- 
nadas) lies between Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, and 
constitutes tho principal 
aouroo of wealth to tho in- 
habitants «f tho district, 

* who. are almost entirely 
supported by the prepara- 
tion of resin and tar from 
fir trees of this species. 

.The Finns pmea. or stove 
pine, which is a taH ever- 
green ' tree, i* a native of 
tho south of Europe and 
the north of Africa. It 
prefers a sandy c loam, hut 
will grow readily in almost 
any description of soil. It* 
kernels ore eatable, and are 

even prefofrredby some to almonds. Its cones are ovate obtuse, 
and nearly equal injength to thfcfcaves. 

• . . Finns st/lmti'i*, oeftnino^r called tho Scotch fir. This 

IfcOa hi very common * throughout Scotland, but is also ^bund fei 

' KA ' 1 ’ h 


most othor countries of Europe. It grows indifferently in th 
temperate, frigid, and torrid zones. Its wood, which is red yr 
yellow deal, is tho mdst durable of any of tho fir tribe yet known, 
Mr, Loudon, in his Arboretum Britarmicum, mentions some 

instances in which 
this kind of trek ias 
attained a very large 
Bize. At Dalmeny 
Park, near Edin- 
burgh, there is one 
sixty feet in height, 
of whioh the trunk 
is three feet in dia- 
mete:, and the head, 
or body of the tree, 
tliiriy-six feet Ho 
mentions another at 
Cypress Grove, near 
Dublin, whose height 
is seventy -fivo feet, 
and tljo diameters of 
its trunk and head 
three feet six inches 
and fifty feet respec- 
tively. At Oharle- 
ville, in King’s coun- 
ty, is a third, of still 
greater dimensions. 
In favourable situations, however, it frequently attains a 
height of from eighty to one hundred feet, the trunk 
varying in diameter from two to four feet. Its head is 

Fi*r. 2. 




somewhat conical or rounded, but, as compared with the 
heads of broad-leaved trees, it ii generally narrow in pr^artiOn 
to its height. The trunk, which grows almost |wrpen, Ocularly, 
us covered with a thick, Tough bark, as seen in the engraving 
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(fig. 1). The knarlccf and irregularly elothod appearance of its 
branches it well shown in woodcut (fig 2), which represents a 
section of the tree with the branches and foliage as they usually 
appear. The delicate, needle-like form of the small leaves is 
shown on a largo soale in woodcut (fig. 3), t * 

which represents a small branch of this 
species of fir with the cone and bloom 
Attached. Trunk, * branchos, and foliage, 
however, have a dark, murky hue, which 
gives to the tree anything but a pleasing 
appearance. 

Mason somewhere says of it 

— *' The Scottish fir in murky file, 

Bears his inglorious head,*ar.d blots the 
fair horizon.”* 

Wordsworth, etoo : — 

‘'Unheeded night has overcome the vgjjp: 

On tile dark earth the baffled vision falls : 

The latest lingerer of the forest train, 

The lone black fir, forsakes the laded plain.” 

The Pin us picca, or yew-leaved fir, is 
a toll evergreen tree and a native of the 
mountains of Liberia, Germany, and Swit~ 
xcrland. Its loaves are solitary, flat, and 
somewhat two -ranked ; the cones are cylin- 
drical, erect, and thickly covered with long 
pointed scales. A curious faot in con- 
nexion with this tree is mentioned by 
Gmelin, who asserts that forests of it aro 


Gilead fir. The former of these is a noble, upright tree, which 
will grow in any soil ot situation, though it /ittftins its largest 
size In rich loamy earth. The balm of Gilead fir is perhaps 
the most valued of tho whole genus, for the great fragrance of 
F&. f. 
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cracked and scaly, as scon in woodcut (tig. 7). The illus- 
tration. (tig. 8), which represents a section of the trunk with 

Fiff. 3. 



THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 

Thx governor of Now Amstardam had a large electrical colj which 
he kept for several years in a tub made for that purpose, and 
placed under h small shed near to his house. Two sailor^ 
wholly unacquainted with its properties, were, one day, told to 
fetch an eel which was lying in a tub, and to give it the cook to 
dress for dinner. No sooner had they reached the shed than 
one of them plunged his hand to the bottom of the tub to seize 
the eel, when he received a blow which benumbed his whole 
nnn* and without knowing how this could be, he started? from 1 
the tub, shaking kia fingers, and holding his elbow with the hand 
of his other arm, cried out, t{ 1 say, Jafck, what a thump ho has 
fetched me with his tail ! ** m 

His messmate, laughing at li such a fopludi notion” ns a 
violent blow from the tail of an cel, next put down his hand to r 
Capture the animal, but ho, receiving a similar shock, also 
snapped }iis fingers, and rrift out exclaiming, “ Why, he did give 
you a thump ! lib’s a fighting follow : ho lias fetched wp ti 
broadside too ! Let’s botli have a haul at him together, Jack ; 
then wo shall board his slippoiy carcase in spite of his rudder.” 
Accordingly, they both plunged their hands into the tub, and 
seised the co*l, fully grasping it around the body, As this was 
rougher treatment than the animal commonly experienced, lie 
returned it with a most violent shock, which caused the sailm?, 
instantly to quit their hold. For a moment they stood aghast, 
then nibbing their arms, holding their elbows, and shaking tiwdr 
fingers, they capered about with pain and ainar.oiqpnt^ declaring 
that their arms were broken, and that the Evil One must be in 
the tub in the shape of an cel. They were now persuaded that 
it was not a simple blow of the tall they had felt before ; but 
they could not be prevailed on to make another attempt to take 
out the fish, hut stole away, abusing the trick about the cook and 
the cel. 


its branches and foliage, gives an accurate idea of the general 
appearutttict of this very handsome tree. The balm, or hemlock 


fig. 0. 



fir of North America is, by some botanists, considered a member 
of this species. • 

We reserve a brief description of the other principal species of 
thfe'fil for a futurauumber. 

* 

. ; - ■ 

* TUB DAISY. 

*Tja Flora’s page ; in every place, 

111 every season, fresh and fair, 
it opens with perwmid grace, 

And blostse vie everywhere. 

,0« waste and woodland, rook and plain, 
a . Its hnmld#lMUti Uftbseded rise ; : < 

'' aimer's reign* ^ f 

.. . . • . ..... ,.w 
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Rome year.*. ago, the writer saw the electrical eel, exhibited at 
the Adelaide Gallery, give one of the visitors a tremendous shock. 
The celebrated professor Schonbeia, the inventor of gun-cotton, 
also tried its power. u l endeavoured to endure it,” ho says, 
with sangfroid but it seems to have caused him so to contract 
his countenance, and to make such curious gestures, that his 
friends standing by burst into loud peals of laughter. A few 
days before this, Captain Basil Ilall, and a life. guardsman, who 
came on the boards with his sword and cuirass, were alike laid 
prostrate by a shock. And to mention only one more instance, 
whon„Bix or seven persons joined hands, the one at the extremity 
of the lino near the tail touching that part, while the one near tV 
head touched that atyo, the whole party felt a succession of 
shocks, which caused them to jump \nxl scream, and deprived 
them of all inclination for another experiment. * 

The organ of the eel which procfuoes such singular effects, 
occupies the under-part of the tail, or terminal portion of the 
body, and consists of four longitudinal mas#<* 7 two large ones 
above, and two sfttail ones below. Back mass is composed of a 
vast number of 'membraneous lam into, or thin plates, closely set 
together* and nearly horizontal. These plates have their external 
margin affixed te the skin, and they rise to a level w|tlf the ver- 
tebral column ; they are also united to eaohoiher by an infinite 
number of small transversal plates, fhii thus V multitude of 
transverse cells is formed. These oella ale filled wftfe a gelatinous 
matter,# abundantly supplied with nerves, , and ,m Jbese juyrcs , 
depetd the eel's electrical poweri i 

an accumulation of the electrical fiuidriakes place, .'or how it is 
that the. animal discharges it, add that ihany direction atita 
pleasure, are questions pre*W* tfc, of 

resolving. Here is ope dth are ; 

stopped by impMMdiilil* 

tions among the wands** with whidh ' great 1 

teems. How soon do we disinter the limitedtion «f 
and their inadequacy to grasp but A small part <ff the -Ways *and 
.workings of the Aimighty 1 . ■ t f} 1 ^' 1 ypfr tffrdo* 

But why, it may Wariud, has the eel 1 this 
To this it may be frepUed, As the means securing 
prey. Oniylet live fish be late tferiBbfe wlMthe eel' 
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swim* about, and lot It bfc disposed to have a meal, and by 
a discharge of its artillery they are instantly killed, and are 
swallowed at its pleasure. Its power of making this discharge 
has been repeatedly proved to be under its own control. In 
wounded animals, it is usually more feebly, and 'sometimes it 
appoars to be reduced to tho lowest degree. But it is not 
always bo ; for it has occasionally happened that persons have 
handled an apparently exhausted cel for some time, without any 
shock being experienced, when all at once its battery has been 
diffchar^ed- with tho greatest effect. Several times Humboldt 
was bold enough to hold ono of these fishes by the tail, and oven 
to pinch it ; yet he received no shock till his fellow-traveller, 
Bonpland, tickled it on the belly, or on the gill covers. At this 
crisis the shock to Humboldt was terrible, while Bonpland was 
^conscious of no ecpsatiom When two persons touch at once 
the space oocu^ed by the electric apparatus, their fingers 
being two inches apart, it is seldom that both are affected by 
the electrical explosion at the same time. It depends, indeed, on 
tho will of tho animal to which of tho objects touching it it 
should direct the electric fluid, or, still jnort strange to say — 
whether it will call up this or that portion of its electrical 
battery into action, . When two persons touch the eel, each with 
a metallic rod, and* bring the ends of the rod on tho body of the 
animal to withil five or six lines of each other, both arc not 
affected simultaneously, for the eel discharges its electricity 
first through one rod, and then through the other, giving a shock 
to each holder in succession. It is found that when tickled on 
tho under surface, on tho pectoral fin, oq, the lips, eyes, and espe- 
cially tho gill covers, that the animal gives tho most violent 
concussions. These parts seem to be peculiarly sensitive, and 
the skin over them is very delicate, 

That tho electricity in action is the ordinary electricity, is 
proved by its producing the same effects. One evidence is 
afforded by the shock* it produces, “I never remember,” says 
Humboldt, M to have experienced a more terrible blow from the 
discharge of a I-eyden jar of great* size than one which 1 re- 
ceived on putting my two feet on an electrical eel which was 
dragged out of the water. During tho rest of the clay I felt 
great pain in the knees,* and in almost every joint of my body. 
A blow on the stomach, a stone falling on the head, a tremendous 
electric explosion, produce* in an instant, the same effects : 
nothing is distinguished, all is vague, when the whole ngrvous 
system is thus shocked violently at the same moment.” The 
writer ha* seen other phenomena arising from the active power of 
the eel — as the electrical spark and the deflagration of gold 
loaves, these leaves being mutually attracted from a sensible 
distance, and actually burning on coming into contact. 


THE PASTING OP HECTOR AND 
"ANDROMACHE. # 

This beauty episode is watt known to the rotters of Pope’s 
“ Homo / 5 Iliad ; ” but in ardor to give those who a fi unac- 
quainted with Greek , an opportunity of reading it out of its 
poetio dress, and of thereby ascertaining for themselves the 
noble simplicity and exq^jbdte tenderness <rf the original, a plain 
English version! of to passage Is subjoined. Owatortlly,rit 
muSt be premised, a word or two occurs in to Greek, okwhich 
therhli’ no dirtet fi&gttsli equivalent \ * 

Andromache addresses Hector (Book VI. *07) “ Hash man, 
thy eonumgt Wia be thy ruin ; ton ha^ hb P&7 to to ^ont 
boy mr to toappy, who will soon be % widow. Soon 
witt,:to'^dto^iA bodjyfelTon thoc\jpad algjy toe ; but for me 
it after, such a loss to lie ^ my grave, for no 

I have when th^u hast met with thy fete. * In 
sooth, Achflles, sprungfrom Jove, dew my father, and plundered 
t}i» irdl-bailt city of the X&flcM, lofty «*te» ; he 

ilMT ^ toh&SttiSn, hat ha robbed him sot of hi* «m<rar ; he 
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feared to do this. Ho burnt bis body with his cunningly- 
wrought armour, and over him bo raised a mound of earth, 
around which, tho nymphs of tho mountains planted elms:, tho 
nymphs tho daughters of Jupiter with the Jttgiti. Seven brothers, 
too, I had in my father’s bouse, and all perished in one day, for 
Achilles, swift of foot, slew tom while tending tho oxen with 
crooked hoofs and the white-fleeced sheep. My motor, who was 
a queen ,in woody Itfpoplncus, Achilles, after ho had brought 
hor here with all our possessions, sot free for a largo ransom ■; 
and she died fey tho arrows of Artemis (Diana) in the house of 
my father. But thou, Hector, art tote both father and revered 
mother add brother, thotf art my noble husband. Come now, 
take pity bn me, and stay here on the battlements, and make uni 
tby boh an orphan and mo a widow. HacO thy people here hv 
tho wild fig-tree, whore the oity is most assailable, and tho wall 
most open to attack. Thrice have tho bravest come and 
made an onset hem, the two Ajaxes, and far renowned I dome- 
neua, and the sons of Atreu3, and the bold son of Tydcip; 
perchance some one well skilled in the ways of fate has advised 
to this, or it may be, their own courage urges them to the 
attack.” 

To her replied great Hootnr with the curiously- wrought IvJ- 
jrnel -“In truth, my wife, all that thou hast said fills toe 1. ■» 
with care; but much do I fear what the Trojans will say, nnd 
the Tong-robed women of Troy, if like a coward I shun the battle. 
Nor will my heart let me do it, for I have '’been trained to be a 
brave warrior, and to fight in tho first rank*, for the glory of my 
father, and for my own. Well do I know there will ho a day 
when sacred Tlion must fell, and my father Triad, svnd the 'people 
of my warlike father. But I care not so much for tho sorrows 
of tho Trojans that are to come, nor for to fate of my mother 
Hecuba, nor my father Priam, nor for my brethren, many and 
brave though they be, who will fall in the dust before toir ene- 
mies — as for thee, when some Achaean, clad in mail of brass, 
shall lead thee weeping into captivity to Argos, where thou must 
ply to loom al the bidding of a mistress, and carry water from 
the spring of Mease or Hypcreia, an unwilling slave indeed, bul 
th* strong hand of necessity will be upon thee; and perchance 
some one will say as ho secs thee drop a tear, 4 This is the wife 
of Hector, tho bravest of to horse-taming Trojans, when our 
people fought about Ilion/ Thus, perchance, some one will say, 
and this will bo to too ft fresh sorrow, to feel to want of tby 
husband to ward off the day of servitude. But may the earth 
upheaved cover my body before*! hear the wailings of tby cap- 
tivity ” 

Thus spoke noble Hector, and stretched out hin arms to his 
son ; but the child with cries clung to the bosom of his wt-ll- 
soiied nurse, startled at tho appearance of his father, scared at 
the l? rasa, and the horse crest which nodded fearfully from tho top 
of to helmet. The fond father and the chasUf mother smiled. 
Straightway Hector took to helmet from his head and laid it 
all- glittering on the ground : he kissed his dear son, and fondled 
him in his anus, and than addressed a prayer to Jupiter and all 
j£he gods : — u 0 Jupiter, and ye gods, grant tot thi* my eon may- 
be, like his father, a leader among the Trojans, brave in battlo 
and a brave king of Ilion. And hereafter may the people say of 
him as he comes from battle, “ Ha is far braver than his father / 
and may ho bring back tho bloody spoils having Blain his enemy, 
and please his motor’s heart.’ 4 

Thus he said, and placed his child in the arms of his dear wife, 
who received him on her sweet bosom, smiling pmilst her tear*. 
Her husband saw and pitted ; ho gently touched bis wife, and 
said, u Dear woman, grieve not, I pray, over much, for no ehemy 
shall send me to the world below before the time of fate. And no . 
man ha* ever escaped death, neither to coward nor the brave, 
when he has once come into the world. But go home, and attend 
to thy labours, to tho loom and the distaff, and bid to slaves 
perform their tasks ; war is the business of men, apdi^ine most of 
all Who live in Ilion,' 4 

Thus spake noble Hector, and took his helmet crowned with a 
hone's tail. His wife went homeward*^ but often looked ’ back 
airdropped a large to*T* 




tks as 0 -TOfOKD TTtarsK {Turtfus Mufua), max a dbawxnq by aojstbow. , *.» 

J& T*» ted^iringed tM, or little mocking-bird of Americft," ifts a i is almost straiglst ; %e nostrils ;^of 

' black attenuated beak, r 4her long, slightly curved, compressed, j , closed by a thin membrane. 

& pointed, arched in themiddle of the upper mandible! sharp at the j is light and elegant* , Itsfeeterc brown, strong* /up 

edges j the lover mandible is of a pleat bl v© colour a 4 the base, ejbd j s , the torsos compressed* *p» toifOrda fbp .*$ 
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•^ulha fingers and the tftia ; the daw's are contracted, curved, 
*&4 vary sharp. Its plumage is soft and i^ckcl. The first 
feather of the wings is rather short; the fonrm and fifth rather 
longer, there area dosen of them in the long and wide* 
spreading si the etiils.* The ydlow. The $eneral dolour Of 
tha j» a dark htf* • still brilliant red; ' Acfrdss the' wings there 
aies tredr# 6# white; edged With a Sort of Hack fringe, jnesenting ! 
a veWWwtiful contrast. The unde* part of the body is of a *j 


brownish white Odour, sprinkled with rich brown spots. The 
plumage of the tail has a reddish hue, but presents a lighter ap- 
pearance than the other parts of the tody. The fbxnale dosely 
resembles the male. The , wings of the former are somewhat 
smajler when extended, and the spots o^thcneok are lesseembre, 
but these are the only perceptible differences, ,, ,, , ‘.j. 

The nest in our engraving is supposed to be huUt in;t^e Us»Bk 
oak, a spccieB very comfiioh in Kentucky, the wood of which, 




zm 
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however, is orily used for firing, and the acoma for feeding hogs. 
The black 'serpent glides nimbly ^1 on g the trunk of the tree, 
roaches the ground, and almost invariably escapes pursuit 
through tlio thickets of brushwood. It lives on birds, frogs, 
eggs, aud tbp smaller quadrupeds, and evinces the greatest 
antipathy to all other species of serpents, which it fights fiercely 
upon the least provocation, although deprived of its fangs. 

An attack made by one of these animals upon a red-winged 
’thrush’s nest has been faithfully fthd graphically sketched by 
Audubon, and is admirably e roj)j , oduoed in our engraving. The vain 
attempts of the old ones to defend their eggs and home against 
the destroyer arc depicted in a touching and beautiful manner. 


THE THOUBADoVbS. 

After the overthrow of the Roman empire in the West, the 
northern languages of the , invaders became engrafted upon the 
rustic llounm, or provincial Latin, which everywhere prevailed 
throughout the western territories of the empire. It was not, 
however, until the tenth century that these rude dialects attained 
to sufficient consistency to form distinct and separate languages 
for each of the nations of southern Europe. This consolidation 
divided tlio written language of Franco into two great branches — 
tho tony us d'Oi and the tongue d'Oc , or the Provencal; the 
Romance spoken north of the Loire, and tho Romance which 
prevailed south of that river. Of all tho now languages Which 
were formed about this period, the latter of the two French 
idioms now mentioned wa* tho first formed, and the most rapidly 
cultivated. Flexible, lively, and artificial, it became the ver- 
nacular of all southern Gaul, and of Catalonia and Arrugon in 
Spain. Dryden, in tho preface to his Fables, says that It was 
tho most polished of all the modem languages, and that Chaucer 
availed himself of it to ornament and curich our own. Contem- 
poraneously with the development, of the Ihroveuval tongue, 
chivalry had its rise. The feudal system had already been in 
existence for throe or four centuries, and fur its harsh rculilios, 
this new “ spirit of the age," whoso essential character was 
devotion to women and to honour, largely substituted its own 
romantic and attractive social fictions. Feudal relations became 
modified, and a taste for elegance and tho arts at length made its 
way over the 3’yrcuees, and took root in the south of France. 

In such a state of improved civilisation aud softened manners 
shone out the spirit of poetry “ over Froven^e and ull the south 
of Europe, like an electric (Iasi** in the midst of tho most palpable 
darkness, illuminating all things by the brightness of its flame." 
The organa through which it spoke were tho XnouuxDouiis. 

“ Appearing on the horizon as morning stars of a now civilisa- 
tion, just as the thick mists of the dark ages of our ora had rolled 
away from France, these poets stand forth as utterly unconnected 
with the past, ^nd are, therefore, the first literary representatives 
of modern European society, as distinguished from the ancient 
societies of Greoee and Rome.* These sentences correctly point 
out the position which the “inventors" occupied in the literary 
history of Europe. Rising in an ora which still retained many of 
the barbarous customs of the dark ages that had scarcely puss**! 
away, their reputation spread rapidly from the ^xtro unity of Spain 
to that of Italy, and they served as models to nearly all the poets 
who succeeded them. The comparatively few remains of their 
brilliant but superficial productions, which are now accessible, 
reveal to us the sentiments, the imagination, and the spirit of 
modern Europe in its iufhney* ,-Suoh being the influence which 
they exerted upon modern literature, aud tlie relation in which 
they stood to it, a few brief notes about the most distinguished 
of those “poets r f chivalry," of whom so little Has been written 
n our own language, may not be without interest. ♦ :+ 

The troubadours were nearly all men of rank, who lived in 
iheir own domains, and cultivated poetry rather for its own 
sake than for the rewards wh|ph followed it. Some, however, 
w ere raised above their, fellows by their rank in society, rather 
than by superiority of poetic talent. The earliest of these was 
William count of Ponders and duke of Aquitaine. A cir- 
cumstance in the life If this troubadour, who born in the , 
year Htfl, wip serve to dhow the gravaletme of vice, ho less 
tt*n ' of wit) to 'too dutttwter. *- to man ^oia&on trf »Uj4w. '.! 

I 


he had married the wife of the viscount of Chatteloraud. This 
adulterous connexion excited the displeasure of the 'bishop of 
Poicticrs, who threatened him with excommunication unless it 
was broken up. William drew his sword and threatened to kill 
the prelate r if he ,did not immediately absolve him; tho bishop 
feigned himself A al owned, aud desired a moment for reflection, 
but employed the Short delay in finishing the threatened cere* • 
mony of expulsion from the church. “ Strike now/’ said thO 1 
prelate, “I am ready." “ No," said tho count, “I do not love 
you well enough to dismiss your soul to paradise ; but I will 
send your body into exile." He afterwards took part in the 
crusades, und on his return gave himself up to indulgence in 
sensual pleasures, and to pootio celebrations of love aud war. 
Nine of these compositions have been preserved, and are re- 
markable for the eleganco and harmony^ of their versification. 
He died in 1122. William of Poicticrs was not. Hie only prince 
•dho cultivated el Gal Saber (the gay science), as this class of 
poetry was then designated. Richard I., of England, was hardly 
more distinguished for his abilities as a warrior than for his 
poetic talents in treating of the details of the heart. Only two 
efforts of his muse, however, remain. One of these interesting 
rcl iea formed liia reply to the song of liis minstrel Plan del, who thus 
discovered the place of his master’s confinement. It runs lhU 9 
“ No nymph my heart can wound, & 

If favour she divide 

• And smile on all around, 

Unwilling to decide ; 

I’d ratligr hatred bear, 

Than love with others share.” 

The other poetical effusion of Occur do Lion was a song 
written during his confinement in the same prison, in which he 
laments the nogleet and ingratitude of his former friends and 
followers. Tim first and last stanzas will bo a sufficient, sample 
of those royal luguhration* ; — 

“ No v retched captive of his prison speaks, • 

Unless with pain apd bitterness of t>oul, 

Yet consolation from the muse lie seek's. 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 

Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 

Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile ? 

Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of hi$ treasures vile ? 

# ****** 

Know all ye men of Aquifcafne and Touraine, 

And every bach’lor knight, robust aud brave, , 

That duty, now, and love, alike are Vjpn, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save ? 

Remote from couuolation, here I«die, 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 

Who all your zeal aud ardour eau defy, * 

Nor leaves you ought butrpity to bestow.” < 

With Richard of England may bo compared Frederick of 
Sicily, as in both the poetic talent waa tips organ Of politics, 
as well as of (gallantry. A few scraps, however, are all that 
remain of his effusions, but those are sufficiently, striking to, 
show* that he attaiued no mean eminence as a troubadour. 
Amongst the other distinguished professors of the gay science 
may be mentioned Bertrand do Born, ford of Hautofort, a 
restless,^ intriguing man, whom Dante has placed in Ms 
Inferno, for haring encouraged tha rebellion of the sons of 
Henry It of England against their father. Jn his: terrible . 
fiction the Italian poet is represented as meeting Bertrand in 
hdll; tho troubadour advances towards him carrying kk head * n 
his hand ; the lips open, and thus, address the Author of the- 
“ Divine Comedy ! *-*• ' ' y . . j. > 

— * — * Now behold ’■ ^ ' ■>* K* 

This grievous torment, thou, Mfbo breathiaggoest ' 

Tos# the dead: <beli^lfW«l& s 

Be terrible as this. And tbs* oh earth ■ t > 

( Tbonmafat heat tidings of fn6 f kabWs&sit i - vtL' ‘ J&*. ' 

Am Bertrand, h^ Jod ' VqftSwftl' 

I sot at'mntwwarb 

' ■ ' And fkvid^raBFsdfl ntt A h tto p fr fc 
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For parting thoae*so closely knit, my brain 
l*ur ted, alas 1 1 carry, from it* sou roe, 

That in tliia trunk inhabits. Thus the taw 
Of retribution fiercely works in me.” 

Much as he was devoted to war, howevor, this arduvit knight 
was not insensible to the charms of love. Ho bodhmc passionately 
attached to the daughter of the Viscount de Turitemal ; his love 
was reciprocated, hut jealousy often rutiled tho “smoothness’' of 
its course. One of his extant pieces is a defence of himself 
against her suspicions of his fidelity. In one of these stanzas 
lie thus pleads for a continuance of her favour 

“ I cannot hide from tln»c, how much I fear 
The whispers breathed by flatterers in thine ear 
Against my fuith. liut turn not, oh i I pray, 

That heart so true, so faithful, so sincere, 

• Ho humble, atfd so franlc, to mo so dear, 

Oh lady ! turn it not from me away. 1 ’ ^ 

But more distinguished for poetic talent than any yet men- 
tioned was Artnund do Marvell. This troubadour was born at 
Morveil, in Perigord, in a humble rank of life, from which his 
talents fortunately raised him, and he became attached to the 
court of Bogcr viscount of Beziers. The divinity ou whom his 
affections were bestowed, and whose charms were celebrated by 
hia muse, was the^ Countess Adelaide, the wife of his master. 
Tho following lines well express the tenderness which pervades 
most, of his compositions : — 

•* All T behold recalls the memory 
Of her I love. The freshness of the hour, 

TIP emit cell'd fields, the many coloured flowers, 

Hpciiking of her, move me to melody. 

Hud not the poets, with their courtly phrase, 

Saluted miSiy a fair of menner worth, 

I could not now have rendered tlice the praise 
Ho justly due, of ‘fairest of the earth/ 

To name thee thus had been to speak thy name, 

And woken, O’or thy cheek, the blush of modest shame.” 

This “great master of love,” as he has been named, died 
somewhere about the end of the twelfth. century. “ lie has left 
many poems,” says Sismondi, “some of which are very long. 
One of his pieces contains four hundred verses, and many of them 
two hundred. His language is clear and easy, and his \( xt 
appears to have Buttered but little alteration. Uo is, therefore, 
a troubadour whose workfsonighf bo separately printed, to try the 
taste of tho public for Provencal poetry, and at the same tirnd to 
gratify the wishes of the learned throughout all Europe, who 
regret the loss of these monuments of our earliest literature nwl 
cnili nation,” 

Next to De Marveil may be rankod Arnaud Daniel. ’This 
distinguished troubadour, whosu Petrarch* considered the greatest 
■ >f all the Provencal poets, was born in the twelfth century, in the 
castle of Bibey no, in Porigord, #f poor but noble parents. His 
success And imputation were largely owing to a new kind of com- 
position, called the sestino, or six-lined stanza, of which he was 
the inventor. Its morit consisted in the difficulty’ of certain 
oombinAtions of verses, repeated in a certain order. Most of his 
pieces are Sonnets, which were addressed to the wife of William 
de Bourville, his “ ladye-lovo “ An anecdote remains on record, 
in connexion with a visit which he made to England, which 
illustrates rather the Aptness of his memory than the readiness 
of his poetic talent. Being; At oojirt, he was challenged by a 
minstrel* jut the presence of the king, to copq with him in«be 
composition of a song. Daniel consented, and a wager was 
taken, . Th# king gave them ten days to compose the piece, and 
five to tab it At the end 6f the third day the minstrel 
announced that he was ready. But the troufytdeur, who occupied 
an adjoining chamber, had laboured in vain to compose a syllable. 

„ Ga the followtyg evening, however, he overheard his rival 
prAi)^shkt''hid song * tmo.tking sectored tty % nett day i 
Dau^l Itityned attentyTtyyv At r length , tyade himself master 
the idr Aiid the words- the day appointed they 
appealed before .the king, when Da»W, who ; a^g fi^ rapssftd 
the mfiUtwBi soag^: ,eWmi4/*k* bo^likm as his 

own; m the k* troubadour 
Atlang^'cswi^-'^ witjh the 

Oi daposM, and 


2B? 

[ loaded them both with presents. The date of this poet’s death 
is unknown. 

The few examples now given will be sufficient *to convoy gn 
idea of the general character of these amatory productions. Love 
and war were their themes, and upon these their celebrate rs rung 
every possible variety of changes. They did not consist, how- 
ever, merely of single and distinct poems by individual authors. 
There was one large clasasif them — called Tensons —in which two 
troubadours carried on a sort of poetic debate, in which love and 
logic were about equally prominent. One of the disputants 
opened the discussion by starting some* point of amorous juris- 
prudence, which ho defended in quaint verses, dnd with a truly 
laudable display of legal acumen : his opponent answered in tho 
■same style, and the poetic pleadings were continued as long as 
tho respective advocates could find arguments and rhymes. 
The matter was then referredto a tribunal, called a Gourd' Amour 
(Court of Love). This, which was onq of the most curious 
institutions connected with the profession of tho troubadours, 
consisted for the most •part of ladica eminent for runk and 
character, whose decisions in all mutters of love and gallantry 
were absolute and final. One or two of the questions submitted 
to these tribunals, and of their judgments upon them, Mill 
sufficiently illustrate their character and functions ■ — 

“ Question. Is it between lovers, or between husband and 
wife, that the greatest affection, the liveliest attachment, exist 1 . " 

“ Judgment. The attachment existing between husband and 
wife, and the tender affection existing .between lovers, are senti- 
ments of a very different nature : a just comparison cannot be < stn- 
blishcd between matters whi eh bear no mutual relation Wat h other. 

“ Question. A troubadour having loved a young lady still in 

* her childhood, as soon qb she attained a more 'advanced age 

* declared liis love, nrul received from her a promise of a ki*a 
when he* should come to sec her. Nevertheless she Subse- 
quently refused to fulfil her promise, on pretence that when she 
made it she was not of an age to understand its consequences. 

“Judgment. The troubadour shall be at liberty to lake the 
kiss, but upon condition that he immediately restore it." 

Many of these lady-judges Mere themselves able to reply to 
the poetic effusion* composed in honour of their charms Only 
a few of their compositions remain, but these are sufficient to 
show that tboir poetic talent was not inferior to that of the 
troubadours. “ Poetry, at that time," says an acute critic, 
“aspired neither to oreutive energy, nor to sublimity of thought, 
nor to variety. Those powerful conceptions of genius whirh, at 
a later period, have given birth to* the drama and the epic were 
yet unknown ; and, in the expression of sentiment, a tenderer 
and more delicate inspiration naturally endowed the productions 
of these poetesses with a more lyrical character." The follow- 
ing stanzas, from one of the most beautiful of these songs, by 
Clara d’Andusa, are a favourable sample of these tender pro- 
ductions, whose chief morit was the exquisite haignony of their 
verse, which canuot, of course, be preserved in a translation : — 

' “ Into what ciuel grief nnd deep distress 

The jealous and false have plunged my heart, 

Depriviug it by every treacherous art 

* Of all its hopes of joy and happiness : 

For theythave forced thee from my arms to fly, 

Whom far above this evil life I prize ; 

And they have hid thee from my loving eyts. 

Alas 1 with grief, and Ireland rage 1 die. 

“ Yet they, who blame my passionate love to thee, 

Can never teach my heart a nobler flame, 

A sweeter hope, than that which thrills igy frame, 

A love so full of joy and harmony. 

Nor is*there one— no, not my deadliest foe, 

Whom speaking praise of theft, I do not lore. 

Nor one, so dear to me. wlw would not move 
My wrath, If from his Ups dispraise should flow. 

« . • * * * 

•* Love! so o’ermastering isVy soul's distress, 

At npt beholding thee, that whefl X slug, 

My notes are lost in tears and sorrowing, 

Nop can my verse my heart’s dathjb aAprefts.” 

But the reputation of thefte .Proven?*! poet* waft destined to 
,b* es^emeral. Tti^trwe tfu* the literature which they created 
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enjoyed a brilliant existence of three centuries ; but it contained 
within itself ks own principle of decay, in the great ignorance 
of its authors, and in the impossibility of thoir giving to their 
poetry a higher character than was possessed by themselves. 
Thoir only models were the songs of the Spanish Arabs ; with 
the elegant inventions of ancient classical literature thoy had no 
acquaintance ; and of the inspiring influence of strong religious 
emotions they were equally ignorant.* ''It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that such a paucity of resources produced not a single 
masterpiece, or a single work of genius destined to a literary 
immortality. After the thirteenth century the voice of the 


troubadours was silent ; and their poetry, which had been the 
delight Of every court, which had animated every festival, and 
infused chivalrous life into all classes of tho people, became 
ranked amongst the productions of the dead languages, It was 
like a beautiful power springing up in a barren soil. But the 
crusade wagec^ by pope Innooent III. against the Albigenses, 
who had takon refuge in Provence, hastened the extinction of 
the poetic race, whose decline had already 'begun. In a land 
thus devastated by horrors unparalleled in the history of 
religious persecution, the Muses refused their inspiration, and 
the voice of the troubadours was heard no more. 


THE “TUB” OF DIOGENES. 


Thu w Tub of Diogenes" is probably hotter known to our readers 
than any other of tho domestic utensils of the ancients, notwith- 
standing all that has been done in excavating remains and col- 
lecting vases and other vessels in ueef amongst the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Homans. Everyone has heard of the contempt of the 



philosopher hhnself for olL the rest of mankind, and his stern 
repudiation of the use of moat of the coifctforts as well as luxuries 
of life, and is aware that his snarling, doggish disposition at last 
procured him the appellation of the Cynic. Most people know, 
also, that ho was in the habit of drinking water out of d 
shell, till he saw a boy drinking from the hollow of his 
hand, whereupon he instantly threw awdy the shell, and 
adopted the same course, angry with himself for having so 
long indulged in the use of a piece of unnecessary luxury, and 
that, when Alexander the Great, then in tho height of his power, 
visited him, and asked him what favour he could bestow on him, 
that he sternly replied , 41 To stand out of my sunshine.” 

It is not, however, so much with the philosopher himself that 
we are about to concern ourselves, as with a little peculiarity of 
his,, namely, his fancy for living in a tub ; and coming down 
from generals to particulars, we beg to direct our readers* atten- 
tion to the itself, and then to assert in the fooe of the 
unanimous testimony of the most renowned scholars of ancient 
and modem times, that Diogentadid not Eye in a “tub,” but in a 
pot. A Blemish pointer has represented Ulysses smokings day 
pipe, and it is just as ridiculous to put the illustrious cynic in a big 
washing tub. The popular notion takes its origin in an error of 
translators, who have rendered a word which really means a wine 
vessel, a tub. But tubs, or mors properly •pealfrng casks, were ^ 


j as Pliny tells us, of Celtic or Gallic origin. The Greeks and 
f. Homans kept their wine in amphora, whicVare nothing else than 
groat clay pots, often without a flat or standing bottom, and 
which were buried in tho sand in their cellars. It whs very 
natural, then, for Diogenes, when in search of a moveable cave, to 



j choose a vessel of this description to serve as his place of abode, 
and it is stated, moreover, that be would by Ho have any- 
thing but a crocked one, which of course could be of no use for 
any other psrrpose— afact quite iu\ccping with the simplicity of 
the good man's character. 

The sum of the whole then is, that Diogenes, being a “ cynic,” 
lived in a kennel, and that the kennel was a cracked pot. We 
give an engraving pf him as he may be supposed to have 
appeared in his palmy days. 

Jt would appoar, however, that certain people in distant parts 
of ( the world, whd* doubtless never heard of the Greek philosopher, 
made a similar sort of utensil to that in which he fixed his 
habitation serve at a sepulchre fortheir dead, , However common- 
place, or even ridiculous this mode of sepulture may seem 4o us, 
it was doubtless adapted with the very natural desire to secure to 
the ashes of the departed a soft and durable retreat, in which 
they might he preserved from mining with the common dust 
around. Borne of these singular remains ofan unknown state of 
society, containing the mummies of warriors or ehieft, doubtless 
famous men in their time,kave been found at the foot nf great 
trees in the primeval forest* on the banks of the Peraiba, in 
Brasil, a territory now inhabited, ofc rather, possessed* shy the 
Gprroados tribe Of Indians* We give an engraving of one of them, 
as sketched by M» Debiet, a Ersnoh totvi lisri 
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SWITZERLAND I'N SUMMER. 


A few mouths ago we presented our readers with an engraving 
of the Cascade of Gicssbaoh as it appears when frozen fix winter. 
Our present sketch is taken from a difforont potnt of view, and 
at a different season of the year, and represents a* scene of sur- 
passing beauty. None of the Swiss waterfalls equals that of 
'Giessbaoh. Reichenbach has a greater supply of water; Staub- 
b&oh is higher ; the fall of the Rhine more imposing ; but in 
grace and picturesque beauty there is nothing like Gicssbaoh. 
Standing in front of it, it seems to fall in the midst of verdure, 
for rock and sand arc completely hidden under the moss and long 
sedge-grass. Underneath the rock over which the water rolls, 
trees and shrubs stretoh out from beneath, and make it seem as if 
Gi&sbach foil from the *sky across forest foliage, as it leaps out 
so as to leave a wide interval. Nothing can be more striking* 
than the landscape in front as seen by the spectator in the roar, 
through the liquid, lmt transparent mass, which precipitates itself 


one of those exquisite pleasures which few but touzists ever 
know* 

Between Faumom and tho Wildgerst, nearly three thousand 
feet above the level of tho sea, is a gloomy and narrow valley, 
stretching east and west, tailed the Valley 4ea Perdrix de Neige* 

It is surrounded by lofty mountains, rising perpendicularly like • 
huge walls, so that no ray of the sun ever penetrates it, and the 
snow never melts even during the hottelb summers. It oontains 
two lakes, the ice on wbich’is thawed during two weeks only. 
Black, motionless, and gloomy, almost always covered with a* 
crust of ice, they resemble the lakes of tho infernal regions de- 
scribed by Danto. One is called the Lac dea Sorcieres, tho 
other the Lac de Gr61e. These two are the sources the 
Giessbach. One of its branches flows from the former under 
ground, the other from the latter above ground, and the two 
unite a little farther down to form the first cascade, that called 
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into the river below with a tremendous noise, whence it flows 
calmly on and loses itself inHhe lake of Brientz. 

Wealthy foreigners sometimes illuminate the cascade, if^wo 
may so speak, by fixing torches in tho brushwood between the 
rock and the water ; and it is said that this forms a spectacle <$f 
surpassing magnificence. It is almost to be regretted, however, 
that the desire of producing a scene of transiSnt brill ianoe should 
have induced any one to adopt means like this, as the smoke from < 
the torches has blackened the rocks all around, and thus deprived 
them of the blue and yellowish tints Vhich add so much to the 
beauty, of mountain scenery. There is always sufficient gran- 
deur in the landscape to impress the mind with the sublimtst 
emotions without any artificial aids. To stand *>n the rocky 
pathway, On a fine bight in aummor, when the moon is 
high in the heavens, the lake sleeping in * beauty, and 
not a sound abroad but the voice of the cataract, is to enjoy 


the Tsebingelfeld. It soon after receives several additions from 
smaller streams, and flows through a gorge of frightful depth, in 
issuing from which it rushes on with great rapidity, as if rejoicing 
in its deliverance. It soon grows calm, and meanders gently 
through tho meadows and corn-fields of a shady galley ; but ori 
its arrival attbo^further extremity it l£aps from fall to fall until t 
reaches the Lake of Brientz, about 2,000 feet below, The Swiss 
have given to these cascades the names of some of their great 
patriots, who in evil days stood boldly forward for .the right, and 
died in battle for their country and liberty. Too poor to raise 
marble columns or storied urns tefperpetuate the memory of their 
benefactors, they have called upon the sfiblimeat scones of their 
native land to hand down to all coming generations the noble 
deeds of “ the brave days of old, — ” • 

— Mon u men turn «sre perennial 

. Kefaliquc situ pyramidura altiut.” 
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HYDItjAUUCSi 

OB, TtfE BAI«r>‘0 01* WATER 'Kt MACHINES. 

Wathr for domestic use, and the purpose* of draining and irriga- 
tion, has been raised by machines from an c^riy period ; and 
numerous have been the inventions of this kind, from the ancient 
rope and bucket, down to the modem steam-engine. Some 
ingenious hydraulic machines were tnown even before the 
' Christian era ; am bug which may be reckoned the screw of 
Archimedes, the pump o^Ctesebius, the tympanum of Vitruvius, 
and the Persian wheel. Animal power, the foTco of water, and 
Jhe pressure of steam have all been employed as prime-movers 
of hydraulic machines. Leaving out of consideration at present 
tho nature of the moving power, such machines may con- 
veniently be divided into two classes : first, those in which 
atmospheric! pressure, steam, or hydrodynamic impulse is 
employed ; as pumps, hydraulic- rams, &o. And, secondly, those 
in which buckets, float-boards, vanes, *m<l similar apparatus arc 
used, as Archimedes’ screw, water-wheels, tympanums, norms, 
A;c. Among the first class of machines, the most, useful of 
which we propose now to describe, may ho included the hydro- 
static press of Bramah, its practical utility depending solely on 
the application of the forcing pump. 

The common mctum-pvmp, of which the invention is at tributed 
to (-tesebius falls to bo lli»t described. It is represented in 
fig. 1 , where p is tbe suction-tube, communicating at its lower 
end with the well or pond from which the water is to be raised ; 
and, at its upper end with the body of the pump n, which is a 
tiuly^ bored cylinder. The piston i\ which moves in the body of 
^thu pump is furnished in the middle 
with a valve opening upwards, and a 
similar vr^yo, s, is placed at the upper 
extremity of tho suction -tube v. 

When the piston v is raised from tho 
bottom of tho cylinder i> by tlie 
handle or lover n, tho valve s opens, 
the air contained in the suction-tube r, 
passes through it into tho body of 
the pump, and ia there rarefied When' 
the piston is lowered, the valva k is 
ah wt, and the air compressed between 
this valve and the piston opens the 
valve in it, and escapes by tho 
aperture K. In this manner every 
successive stroke of the piston rarities 
tho air in the suction* tube until a 
Ruflidcnt vacuum is formed, when the 
water in the well or pond will rise 
in this tube by tho pressure of tho 
atmosphere o£ external air on its 
surface; and if tho tube be not more 
than thirty foot in length from that 
surface to the valve s, tho water will 
force its way through this valve into 
tho bod)' of tho pump. Wien this 
valve is again shut by the deacon! of 
tl 10 piston to the bottom of the cylinder, tho water, unable to 
return through the valve s into the suction- tube, will he forced 
through tho piston- vulvo into the upper part of the cylinder above 
th* piston, and by the- ascent of the latter, thiough the discharge- 
pipe », into the reservoir or vessel appointed to receive it. 

* Having chained the nature of the common pump, erro- 
neously called *ucti(M+pump—m ing that the suctioH of the water, 
‘or* its asoont iu following the piston, is due simply to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and that it would fail in so doing, 
m soon as tho column of water exceeded that pressure, the limit 
being at the utmost wfithin thirty-four feet — we proceed to 
describe the operation of the farcin ff pump, represented in tig. - : 
a is tho suction-tube, {.having its lower ond immersed in tbe 
water ft* before, p is a solid piston without a valve, which 
moves in tbe body oft. the pump e, by means of a lover as in 
tho common pump. The air is withdrawn from tho suction- 
tujie as before; but inefoad <>f escaping* through^ valve in the 
piston, as it cannot return through the valve r, it U forced by‘ 



tho. descent of the piston p up through tho valve* l, int6 tho 
ascension tube s , the water then follows by 'Hie pressure of 
tho atmosphere and tho ascent of tho piston, and is forced 
through tile valve r: this valve is then 
closed by Hie descent of the piston, and 
the water in tho body of the pump is 
forced through the valve f, and up tho 
ascension -tube «, from which it canned 
return, as its weight shuts the valve l. 

This process is continued until tho water 
in the ascension -tube is raised to tho 
required height, the force necessary to 
raise it by pressuro on tbe piston con- 
tinually increasing until it reaches that 
height, and is discharged from tbe asoen r 
e ion -tube. 

* Iu practice, the following rules aro 
observed in tho construction of pumps. 

The velocity of the piston ib Calculated to 
vary from six to nine inches per second. The area of the 
aperture covered by the valves is about half that of tho body of 
the pump. Tho diameter of tho suction- tube, and of the ascen- 
sion or discharge- tube, is about two-thirds of that of the body of 
the pump. The stroke of the piston in large ffhmps, Varies from 
three and a half to five feet. In good pumps, the loss occa- 
sioned by tho time required for shutting tho valves reduces the 
(‘fleet to about four-fifths of that produced by the piston. The 
following figures present different models of pinions and valve* 
employed in the const] notion of x>umpH. Tig. 3, a piston packed 
with leather; fig. 4, a piston packed with hemp ; fig. *7, a pUtnn 
furnished with a single clack-valve ; fig. 6, a piston with a 
double-clack or butterfly valve ; fig. 7, interior of the body of a 
pump, in the bottom of which a single clack-valve woiks; fig 
separate* view of a singh clack-valve ; fig. 1>, a conical valve. 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4 Fitf * r >. 




' The hydrostatic or hydfiaulk press invented by Mr. Bramah, 
and patented in 1700, is a beautiful application of a principle 
previously know'll dor nearly two centuries, and commonly 
^called the hydrostatic paradox ; viz. that any quantity of water, 
however small, may be, made to batynee any^ quantity however 
great. Tho practical ctfuefe of this principle fit, that wfien water 
enclosed in a vessel quite full of the liquid, is pressed by n 
pi*$on at any aperture with a given force, this pro**ure i* ’at 
once communicated to every part of the Vessel, of the sfl incite 
as the aperture, with the same force. Mr. Bramah, 'by <*n 
ingenious application of the forcing-pump to an apparatus con- 
structed on this principle, produced one of the ‘thoat p jXvbrfnl 
| arid useful machines used in Jho present day. "It is represented 
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in fig. fO t where « u the* piston which mores in the eylindricjal 
tube ft or smell body of the pump ; p is the piston which 
moves in the cylinder ee f or large body of the pump; and 
a tb u is tho tube of communication, between tho two bodies of 
the pump. A lever of the seoond kind l raises the piston s, 
and the water in the reservoir b f is drawn* into the body of 
the pump/. When the lever is prossod downward, a valve shuts, 
and prevents the water from returning into the reservoir b', 
and forces it along the tube t b «, in order to act upon the 
lower extremity pf the piston p, to whioh is attached tho plate 
pi */is*another plate, against which the objects to be com- 
pressed by the machine are pushed by the former. * In con- 
sequence of the qmquaversal presauro of tho water forced into 
the large body of the pump from the small one, the pressure 
of one pound on every square inch of the surface of the liquid 
in* the latter will b“o communicated to every square inch 
of the surface of # tho liquid in tho former. Hence, if th% 
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diameter of the piston s bo one inch, and that of tho piston p bo 
ten indies, the pressure of one pound on the former will bo 
lOOlba. on the latter. A noble specimen of this press was 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace by tho lhink Quay Foundry 
Company, Warrington ; via., that which was used for raising* the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, The greatest weight lifted by this 
press was f,144 tons, and the quantity of water used for every 
lift of six fact,* was iftj gallons. The internal diameter of the 
groat cylinder was twenty^two inches, and that of the ram or 
piaton twenty inches. • 

A variety of hydraulic machines have in modem times been 
constructed on the principle «of Heron Fig. 11. 

fountain ; such as the Hungarian ma- 
chine employed for ^raising water from 
tho mines bf Schetnmtz, the#machiue of 
Dctrouvilie, the # mechanism of Girard's 
lamps, &c. It is represented in fig. 11, 
and is composed of three vessels; an 
upper vessel a; a middle vessel b ; and 
a lower vessel c. These vessels are con- 
nected by three tubes : the first m: y descends 
from the bottom of the Ripper vessel, 
nearly to the bottom of the lower vessel ; 
the seoond y, rises from the top of the 
lowir vessel nparly to the top of the 
middle vessel ; and the third z, rises nearly 
from the bottom of the middle vessel} and 
terminates in a jet a liylo above tbp 
upper vessel, The, Operation js as follows I 
lapwtrinto the vessel A by means 
bf tbpoodk a i* is then closed ; water i* 
wlso put ipto the vessel «*; the cook r, in the # tub* x is then 
Hpened, aud the watt* rushes from the upper vessel into the 
ly wcr ; in this* vessel tho water is immediately acted on 

by the compression of the air which it oontains,, and is forced 


up the tube y into tho vessel b ; here tbe water is. again 
acted on by the compression of {ho air which this yossol con* , 
tains, arid ig forced up the tube r, through the jot, foto the atmo- 
sphere, rising to a height above the upper vessel, which, theo- 
retically speaking, is aa much above tho level of the water hi tho 
middle vessel hs the level of the water in tho upper vessel 
is above the level of tho water in the lower vessel. * Tho 
reason is that the air which is contained in the lower vessel, and 
in the middle one, supports a pressure determined by a height of. 
water equal to the difference between the two levels of tho water 
in the upper and lower vessels ; the* water contained in tho 
middle vessel must therefore rise in the tube z t to tho height due 
to this pressure, 

The hydraulic ram, invented by Montgolfier in 1797, is a 
self-acting machine for raising moderate quantities pf water. 
It is composed of an air-vessel and throe valves, two for tho 
water, and one for keeping up the supply of air. Its con- 
struction is founded on the principle that, if two vertical 
tubes communicate by a horizontal one, water falling 
from a certain height in the first vertical tube, and 
shutting instantaneously a valve placed near the extremity 
of the horizontal tube, will be suddenly stopt in the latter, 
and will rise in the second vertical tube to a higher level 
than that which it occupied in the former. Thus, 1 1', fig. 
12, is the horizontal tube in which tho water, descending from 
tho reservoir, acts with a velocity depending on the height 
of the fall. This water tends to flow through the orifice r, 
which opens a communication with tho natural level «, below 
tin- fall. But its momentum acquired from the fiiii shuts 
tbe valve s, and the water, unable to escape through tr, runs 
through the tube r, rises in ?«, opens the valve r, arid runs* 
through tho air-vessel h hf into the vertical tube tl e k to a 
higher level than its originul source. When the Valve c is 
closed as well as the valve *, the water from the reservoir 
communicates with the lower level ». But the force of tin 1 
falling water soon raises again tire valve s, and the motion 
of ascent through the air- vessel recommences. In this vessel, 
the air acts like a spring on the surface of tho water, and 
keeps up a continued flow of water in the ascending tube. The 




air- vessel is furnvhod with a snifting-valve, p, for tho admission 
of air when required. 

The form of the hydraulic ram may ho varied, according to the 
situation iu which it is to be placed. Several Fig U5. 
specimens of this machine were to bo seen in tho it St 

Great Exhibition. Fig. 13 is a representation of 
that exhibited by Mr. Freeman Roe, of th<^ 

Strand. # • 

Under the first class of hydraulic machines, 
of which the most important have now been de- 
scribed, might bo classed the stwm-enginu in- ' 
vented by Captain Savery at the close of tho * 
seventeenth century; but wo iwfer our readers 
for a full description of this machine# accompanied with en- 
gravings, to tbe History of the Steam- Engine, just' published as 
the 22nd volume of tho scries mtitfed, ‘Wohn Cassell's Library.” 

In the second class of hydraulic machines, one of the most 
ancient is the Hereto erf Archiined*e } represented in fig, 14, It 
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was u»ecl for raising water and draining land in Egypt about two 
lAnturieB bpforo the Christian era. I ^consists of a hollow or 
tubular screw, formed round a cylin- 
der, which revolves on a spindle in- 
clined at an angle of about 45 degrees 
to the horizon. Tho extremities of 
he spindle rest on pivots, and the 
whole is made to revolve by means 
of a winch. The lower end of the 
tube being immersed in water, this 
liquid will flow to its level within 
the tube, and occupy the lowest band. When the oylinder 
turns round, so ae to raise the lower end of the tube, the 
water which has entered it will descend by Us weight, and flow 
into the next bend. The lower end of the tube will then take up 
a second charge of water, like the first, which will be carried into 
the second bend by the revolution, while that in tho second will 
be transferred to the’tliird, and so on, till the water successively 
reaches the higher end of the tube, and fis discharged into tho 
upper reservoir. 

The Persian wheel, represented in 
fly. 15, and described by Vitruvius, 
consists merely of a ring or circular 
« frame of wood, support** 1 by arms or 
spokes from a central axle or gudgeon, 
on which it revolves vertically. On 
its circumference ore hung a number 
of buckets, by iron loops, on round 
iron bolts, so that their heaviest 
parts may bo below, and that they may constantly' hang 
fertically as the wheel revolves. These buckets are successively 
carried, by this revolution, below the level of tho water to bo 
raised. They are thus filled, and are carried in . turn to the 
highest point in the wheel, where they all come in contact with 
the side of a cistern or reservoir, by which they axo tilted and 
emptied into it. They then descend empty, and are filled again 
successively, to be emptied as before. 

A flash- wheel, or a wheel furnished 
with vanffs or float-boards projecting 
froip its circumference, and revolving 
vertically, in a mill-course, is employed 
in cases where water is required to be 
ruised but a small height. It is repre- 
sente<! in fig. 16, where the arrow indi- 
cates the direction of the motion. This 
mode of raising water has the great in- 
convenience of acting by impulso— a 
ilimulvidntngeoiis mode of employing p.nvcr. 

si machine like ^inclined chain- 
pump, without the cylinder, and 
having float-boards instead of 
pistons, is sometime! used is» the 
same manner as the preceding ma- 
chine, and for tho same purpose, It' 
is represented in fig; 17, and is called, 
ott tbp continent,, chapelet ineliwf, or 

slanting ptft&'M8tfr*teork. It is liable to the Same objection as 
the flash-wheel, With the addition of the grqat 'friction arising, from 
the axles and drums round which the floorboards revolve 
Oj^all the ancient machines fox yaisinj ^etdip, it appears that 
though the screw of Archimedes was the most curious, the 
tympanum of Vitruvius was.the most effo olive ; it is represented 
m section in figiflre 16. This machine consisted of a large hollow 
wheel, or drum, made of several planks joined* togethei, and 
turning on a horizontal axle. The interior is divided into eight 
equal spaces by partitions radiating from the axle ; each space or 
cell has an orifice of about half a foot in the rim of the drum, so 
formed as to give ready admission to the water ; there are also 
eight hollow channels running parallel to the axle of the wheel, 
each corresponding to one of the .large cells. As the wheel 
revolves, the water raised in these cells runs into the channels, 
and escapes . through orifices into a reservoir placed under the 
axb‘. Thu*, the water is raised through,# height equal to the 
radius of the wheel. The chief defect of* this machine arises fijpm 



Fig. 17. 



tho water acting at a mechanical disadvantage is its rise through 
the cffcctiro qusdrant. 

Fig, 18. 






The tympanum of M. de Lafaye, was invested by him 
in 1717, to remedy the defect of y ig 19 . 

the preceding maehino. It is re- 
presented in fig. 19, and constructed 
on the following principle. Having 
# an axle Whoso circumference a lit* 
tlo exceeds the height to which the 
water is to be raised, let a thread 
wrapped round it bo gradually un- 
wound, and the form of the curve de- 
scribed by its extremity be carefully 
traced ; this eurvo is called tho involute of«the circle from which 
it unwound. Makes a curved canal of tho exact form of this 
involute; tlion, if the further extremity of this canal be fixod in 
the circumference of this tympanum, and tho other extremity 
made to abut upon the axle, the water, in tho course of its 
rotation, will rise in a vertical direction, tangential to the axle, 
and perpendicular to the canal, in all possible positions. Thus 
the weight, acting, as it were, always at thp extremity of a hori- 
zontal radius, will be the same as if it acted upon the invariable 
arm of a lever, and tho power which raises the weight will be 
always tho same; and if the radius of tho wheel, to which this 
hollow canal serves as a bent spike, bq equal, to the height to 
which the water is to be raised, and consequently oqual to the 
circumference of the axle, the; power 1 will be to the load of water 
us 1 to 6‘2832. Tho inventor proposed four of thero canals in 
Iris tympanum, though it has often been constructed with eight, 
lly this construction, the weight to be raised always offers the 
same resistance, and that tho least possible, while the power is 
applied in *tbe most advantageous manner. In praetico, this 
machine is decidedly Superior to Archimedes’ screw, or to the old 
tympanum machines, to which it bears a strong analogy. , ' 

The species of chain-pump called mria, consists of a cord or 
endless chain, which revolves ro^pd, two* pulleys dr*; drums 
Fig. 20 . " placed vertically *bpvW : rig. SI. 
oach other, [ and , 
which .. buckets are at- 
tached. Tim lower , 
pul|ey is . seme^^;^ 
fi*cd as represented in 
fig. 20;' emmm 
only supported % ojr the" 
oordi 

a r • wejjfcfr ,; sufficient to 
keep it strefcfed; ami 
sometimes jthis pulley it suppressed as re- 
presented in fig. 21 . The utility of the nori a 
depends chiefly oft the cflhstnioMim of the 
buckets, the otyun, and the wheels w%h 
support it, It depends also on the xnaimer 
of emptying 

chain-pu^p, wdkdhy the . 

vertietil, fyom the 

the buckets are ^placed by pistons fixed to &eendlo* (dutibq aiid 
by a fixed vertical tube in which the chain moveMn Its ascent, < 

V 
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II.’ — YOUTH. 


speaks volumes. It does not need 
o* a cunning hand to explain it to any omskof 
tfffbrd pleasure to see* weU-remjem bared scenes 
' ,; htotight again vividly before u? by the aid of 
"H alike to all, thejbest period of 

*fc4 yet too often the worst spent, anil most foolish. 
T«e U^f^eaheffa^and iiabecility of i^anoy baa 'passed, apd 


nu unknown world, and golden dreams, burst upon us. -To the 
child, life was still a mystory. Like tHo first appearance of a 
dissolving view, only the vague outlines were seen dimly, and 
without distinctness, and his weak reason needed guidanqo and 
i direction. But now the full tableau lies before him in its glory. 

| He has climbed the motint, and before him is the promisod land, 
j and* his eager 'spirit bids # him enter " in And take possession. It 
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is in youth that /host courage and self- confidence is to bo found, 
because it *ha* all the ftro and vigour of manhood without the 
experience of age. It is experience which damps the ardotlr of men 
■who hate arrived at mature years. Tithe is the groat trier of 
■strength and calculator of chances. One defeat prevents a 
thousand failures aftorwards, and teaches salutary lessons in tho 
economising of strength and resources. 0 

Tho Greeks made youth a smiling, graceful, rosy-chcokod 
maiden, Hebe, the cup r boaror of the gods. In Itomo she was 
called w Juvontus but the form in which she Was wor- 
shipped by tbd people was the same, ^nd tho adoration paid her 
was equally sincere and devout. In tho graceful spirit which 
animated tho mythology of Greece, each deity was but the em- 
bodiment of a principlo, and tho web of fiction woven around it, 
was often but a commentary on a groat truth. Tho cheerfulness 
and hopefulness of the young gave IT oho the fabled power of be- 
stowing on her votaries unfading charms of mind and body. Tho 
elasticity of spirit which diffuses happiness on all .around, made 
her tho dispenser of the nectar of tho immortal gods. And she 
was crowned with tho rose, the flower of loves, - ll to rodon to 
tmerdfan" because in tho summer of life, pleasure is not long 
bought alone, “but tho heart fools a craving for some one to love, 
|| some one to sympathise with, which dies Out long before we reach 
the goal of our oartlily race. A modern poet, who, though he 
pours forth his melodies inaforoign language, 1ms touched many 
a chord to which English hearts can fully respond, won bis 
bride by his fine embodiment of that vague but pure and 
beautiful sentimentality which all men experience in their 
youth. Lamartine was wandering alone ono evening in July, 
when ho heard a fine female voice singing with a foreign accent 
one of his own verses — 

M I*eaL-tare I’nvcnlr me gardntt-11 encore, 
tin rotour de boulieur, dent l’espoir cat perdu 
Pcut-fitre dans la fouls une fime qne J’ignure 
Aurait coroprls men ftrae, ct m’auraH repondu.” 

* The soul of the poet was the one of which the fair rhantatM was 
singing. Ilo had found a second Elvira in a rich and beautiful 
English lady. He introduced himself, and as lovers had seldom 
met under happier auspices, we need hardly say they were 
married. 

No wonder, then, that Hebe was crowned with roses, and that 
tho Musos novor sang so HweotJy as when they traced the pro- 
gress of true love through its rough and often tortuous course. 

Youth and Love were always present, together to tho mind of 
the ancient artist, and to thorn he never failed to add beauty. 
In latet? times wo have Pot forgotten his lessons, though we 
Cannot now understand, or rather, fcd } their mythology as the 
ancients felt it, a groat, hut symmetrical allegory, pregnant 
with sublime ^caning, though often overloaded with phantasies 
and mysticism. . We have, therefore, in many instances cast 
aside tho forma in wh'°b tifoy embodied abstract conceptions, 
and copied from real Ufe. Youth and beauty, and all their 
. attendant pleasures and delights, stand before us as young men 
and maidens singing in the shade or darn ing on tho green. 
Music, and poetry of words and of motion, caro there to lend 
grace and cnohaptment to tho scene, and Knowledge too is 
opening her stores, and tempting tlm aspirant to cherish up 
hopes of future feme, which, ofes, are so often destined to dio 
long ere the summer is past. The artist has caught the spirit of 
the old poets, and has well depicted that intoxication of love and 
■ pleasure whioh, while it blits, may truly be called delirium. It 
was not, however, difficult to do so, for the jpeene before us 
is just such as has been occurring, ever since tho world began, 
and shall be till its close — 

„ “ That part of paradise wliioh man 

Without the portal knows.” 

But in calmer moments, life assumes before the vision of 
youth a more sombre aipoct, becomes real and earnest, is divested 
of the flowery meads vflth which in the first moments of rapture 
it seemed surrounded, 'and becomes, with startling rapidity, a 
march, a bivouac, a battle-field, a voyage, or a stoop afid rugged 
ascent, crowded with anxious fecog, mortals struggling for 
subsistence, and wealth, and feme, or honours, and grown selfish 


• , V 

and hardened by contact with ono another. Here is nOdrcamfng, 
no inactivity, no Castle building. 

" Lovo and hope and beauty's bloom,” ' 

aro not ao/m in the 1 broad highway amongst’ tho busy crowd. 
They who seek them must turn aside to quiet nooks and sh.ady 
groves, and even there must not linger long, lest they be lett er 
behind in the race. 

In youth then wo aro still on the ’vantage ground, there 
ia Still time to pause and think, to look down calmly, op the 
surging masses below, to mark tho thousand crimes and ft»Uies 
that lure men to their doom, to select the course that leads 
to lasting fame, to choose a partner to cheer and suppyrt in 
the toils and disappointments of the journoy, and soothe the 
pangs of bulling an eternal farewell tptho “happy fields and 
pleasing Blindes” so truly “ beloved in vain,” One# entered upon * 
fiat boisterous struggle, there is no return. boar us through it 
well, there needs but faith, and hope, and charity ; feith in God 
and in our fellow men, and hope beyond tho gravo— »& mind 
stored witli tho loro of ages, and disciplined to arrange and 
preaorvo all it gathers; tho high principle that scorns seem ip g, 
and the acuteness to detoot, and tho courage to expose humbug. 
Some men have achieved wonders etc tho race was well begun. 
Hit wa3 the leader of, the mightiost and mojJ/ eloquent assrxn- 
tyago in the world at twenty-three, and Chattorton had achieved 
a lasting reputation iu the most difficult walk of literature while 
yet a boy. Instances like these .might, of joourdc, be multiplied 
in syfficiuul numbers to fill a page— -hut for what g#od * J Men m t 
not born to be as good or better than others, but to bo as good 
as they can obsojult hf, Comparisons aro useful to shame the 
wicked into virtue, or the lazy into worij, and examples are often 
opportunely cited to cheer tho drooping courage of the strug- 
gling. All men, happily for mankind, cannot cither bo Lilts or 
Chattortonn, but ovoiy one’s const, hmeo tells him truly whether 
ho L fulfilling to tho best of his ability the part assigned him by 
his Maker, Youth is above all things the season of preparation. 
Upon the way in which wo employ il depends out after success 
or failure, whether wo do nothing well, and live a life of 
galling mediocrity, or climb to the top of the ladder. Let us 
bcwaie of tho poetry and flowers, love and the musiiT and the 
dance, and not drink too deeply of the enchanted fountain. 
They are all good and useful *i£ proper times, and in proper 
plarc-3, but 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

la our destined end or way ; 

But to net that each to morrow 

Vied m farther than to-day P 

It is not tho part of the artist to depict things as they ought to 
bo, but as they are. Ilis mission is to take care of tho beautiful, 
for tbo useful takes care of itself. lie does not therefore moralise 
with tho pencil, as we do with the pen. Ho furnishes farms that 
are radiant with purity, beauty, and truth ; it is for others to 
reflect upon them. There aro “ tonguoq, in trees ; books in * 
running bropks ; sermons in sfcor&a, and, gobd in everything.” 
While we admire wo may learn ; and whilst WO turn fondly 
towards the scenes "from youth, we may, aftOTaroomeiiPS pause, 
gaze forward more hopefully to the future. . Let us not look 
mournfully into tho past ; it oomog not haek again. This thread 
of our lives has not yet been spun out. The three gritn ^Bters 
may still pursue their plodding task, and ri*y the ^tM 96 " a 
longer that bids hope and c*rq alike be still/* Being 

than they has the future in his keeping ; to us he has comuiitted 
tlio present, to do with it as We please, ' The $ost ihay bo jovely 
to look upon, like thq receding sflbro of his native land to the de- 
parting exile ; and '«be future may bo ploasant tq ikeam of r like 
tho Eldorado to which he is hfeening : but it is €h4. ^reseiit only 
that we can use and enjoy. And while 'We ard Vwe^l/t us also 
be merry. Cheerfulness should be our normal state; £' Vo should 
be ever more disposed to laugh than weop> and endekvour to keep 
infect for ever tho youth of the soul,' X’ air^d0f^mffkilUr. 
Empires may pass 1 away, and ‘generation after 
dust, but our inner bring shbuld nit partake of m' deday and 
infirmities of our mortal body. It is 4 part In whose 

right* a thousand years are but as yesterday when it & past, and 
ai a watch in the night* t . * 4 p " v ’“ 
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BUONAPARTE GOING ON BOARD TIIE BELLKROPIION. 


With: the incident illustrated in our engraving, may “be said to 
have opened the last scene in the most remarkable lira in a which 
hag, ever occurred in tho history of ike world, Finding it impos- 
sible to rc-organiso an effective army after the defeat at Waterloo, 
Napoleon summoned, the Council of State on the morning after 
his arrival iu Paris, to adviso upon the necessary measures* and 
found that the general voico recommended his abdication. lie 
said tittle, and dissolved the council without announcing his 
decision. His own words afterwards to Las Casas, at St. Helena, 
furnish the best exposition fcf his feelings during the night which 
followed: ‘Hh that night of anguish and uncertainty I had to 
choose between two graft courses; the one was to endeavour to 
wave France by violence, and the other was to yield to the general 
impulse. Fricndf? and enemies, tho goad and evil disposed ,$11 
woro .against me, and I stood alone. T was on’ the point of 
declaring myself permanently at the Tuiluiies, with my lnininters 
and councillors of state. [ had thoughts of rn llyiug round mo 
the six thousand guards who wore m Paris, augmenting them 
with the best di?poeed portion of the national guard, who were 
very numerous, and iho federate troops of the faubourgs,— of 
iidjimming tho gharobrrs of togf-dat.urc to Tours or TUt is, - re- 
organising befofo the walls of Paris the wrecks of the nrmv, aH(l 
thus exerting my efforts singly, as a dictator, for the welfare of 
the country. * * * 1 hesitated long,— I weighed 

every arguintrit on both sides; ond I n$ length iv included* that 
I could not make head against tho coalition without and the 
royalists within. Abdication, therefore, was (he only step L 
could adopt/’ Accordingly, on tin* following morning, the 22iwl 
of June, 1813, this ducisiou wns ennmuui .ntod to the riminbiw, 
and on tho third day after Napoleon loft Puti*» for Malmaison. 
Tho rapid advance of the allied armies now compelled him 1o 
hasten the arrangements for his contemplated escape to America ; 
and for this purpose he set out for Rochefort, where, two frigates 
had been placed at his disposal by the provisional government. 
In the meantime, however, tho news of hie abdication had 
reached,, London, and tho whole western coast of France was 
immediately blockaded by English cruisers to pi event, hi t escape. 
Tho harbour and roadstead of Rochefort were waft-lied by (lie 
“ Bellcrophon,” a seventy-font* commanded by Captain Maitland, 
who had received orders to look out for and intercept the ox- 
cmporor t and, in ease of success, take him to England with all 
possible expedition. Louis XVI 1 1. had re-entered Paris on Ihe 
8th, and the necessity d>f escape became every d^y more pressing. 
Accordingly on the 10th pf July, Savory and Las Casas, two of 
his former officers, who had* committed themselves to the fallen 
fortunes of their sovereign, wuro despatched to Captain Maitland, 
under a flag of truce, 'to inqiii^j whether he had any knowledge 
of the passports which the emperor expected to receive from the 
British -government, or whether it was its intention t to throw any 
impediment in the *wfiiy of A is voyage to the United States. 
Captain Maitland replied that ho had no knowledge of the pass- 
ports, and that an Could not permit any ship of war to lea^e the 
port of Rochefort, nor could he suffer any neutral vessel, as they 
had proposed, to pass with a personage of such importance. Tho 
euceeedhig days were passed by Napoleon in tbo consideration of 
various plans Of escape. After .duly weighing them all, none was 
found practicable, and. a negotiation was again opened will? the 
eommandcFof the u BeUcrophon,” with a view to his goitfg to 
England and seeking an asylum there. Captain Maitland vfles 
not free from ambiguity ; u If Jxe chooses to eopie on board the 
ship I command, I think, under tho ovder^ Js am acting with, 
I may venture to receive him* * and carry him to England/’ 
Napoleon now finally made up his mind place himself on board 
^-itUh ship, and accordingly prepared for carrying this 


mtentipti into effect on tho following morning. At the same 
time he despatched G ourgaud with a letter to the Frisco Rogi^it, 
in ijsto.,** **i& “i Como, like Thomistoclcs, to^ throw myself 
upon the hos^tiility qftho British people. I put myself under 
tho" protection of their laws, which I claim from your royal 
highness, as the most powerflfl, the most constant* and the most 
generoffp iff my enemies/’ • Tho manner in which this appeal wjps 


answered is but too well known, and forms one of the darkest 
staioa upon oiir nation's’ glory. 

At daybreak, on the loth J"uly, 1813, Napoleon embarked on 
biard tho French brig Epervier (which is seen to the right of tbe 
“ Rcllorophon.’’), accompanied by hiisuitc, AVlicn Captain Maitland 
saw the brig approach, he sent bis barge to meet it, and bring tM» 
emppror on b >ard. On ito return, General Bertrand first ascended 
the ship’s aide, and was followed by Napoleon, whom the* illus- 
tration -shows stopping from the bar^e to the gangway. When 
he reached the quarter-deck, he pulled ofl^his hat and said tfi’tho 
commander, “ T nm emu to throw myself on the protection of 
your prince arid laws/’ The captain then led him iota tlje cabin, 
wbi’sh was given up to Lis use, aril afterwards, at his own re- 
quest, presented all the oflnors to him, andJiO went round every 
pirt of th^ nhip during the morning, Ab ml, noon, on the follow- 
ing day, the “ HMlloru^hou” g it under weigh, and made Bail for 
England. The voyage was tcdiou*, and Napoleon spent much <»f 
las time in realing. O.i the 23rd July, the ship parsed ILhaut ; 
the c’npnrOr east many a melancholy look at the oast of Frantic, 
b'.it said nothing, At daybreak, on tbo 2 lib, they were off Xbivl- 
ramith. Bertrand went into the cabin, and informed Napoleon,' 
who earne on dock at half-pail four in the morning, anti remained 
on the poop till the anchor was dropped in Torbay. An officer 
immediately rumo off with admiralty dusjntchcs, fiUietly forbid- 
ding any communication with tho shore; bat no sooner was it 
kmwn that Napoleon was onboard, than the “lhjUqrophon” \v<ia 
nirrounded by a crowd of boats filled with people of aft ranks 
eager to grip a sight of the illustrious stranger. 

On the 2'ith, the 11 ftrilomplnm” w.ia ordered round to Plymouth 
& mnd. UpyiL its arrival there, two frigates took up anchor ngo 
on ca ;h side, and a strict watch was kept day and night* No 
riinre boat Was permitted to approach within cable’s length 
of the ships. -Nothing, however, deterred people of all ranks, 
and of lnth sexes, from striving to got a view of Napoleon. 
They flocked to Plymouth from distant parts of England, and 
engaged boats al any price to take them within view of him. On 
o»v* oeoarion, Captain Maitland says he counted upwards of a 
thousand, each containing, on an average, eight individuals. As 
the mpoit that ho was to bo treated a 4 a prisoner boramo con- 
firmed, testimonies of respect and sympathy towards him in- 
creased. When he appeared, thifmen uncovered their heads, and 
frequently cheorod him, and rod carnations were extensively worn, 
as being one of his colours. On tho 3 1st, Sir Cfharb s Bflnbury 
ami Admiral Keith came on luard to communicate to tho 
emperor the resolutions of the English government respecting 
him. Having heard the despatches, lie then, with great calra- 
nui-a #f muuior aud. mildness ‘of oottotenaneo, ^McUred that ho 
protested against the orders wlijoli bad been read. 4< I am 
come,” he said, ‘‘voluntarily, to throw myself on the hospitality 
of your nation; I am not a prisoner of war, and, if 1 were, I 
have a right to be treated according to tho law of nations/* In 
referring to the gratuitous humiliation inflicted by tho English 
ministry irt deckling that ho .should be treated merely -us h 
general officer, ho spoko with much feeling about tho insult 
thus thrown upon a fallen foo: “I was omperor,” ho said, 
“ acknowledged by all tho powers in Europe, excepting Great 
Britain; and sho had acknowledged me as Chief Consul. I am 
prince, or Consul, and ought to bo treated as such, if treated 
with at all.” Shortly afterwards, he wrote a second letter to* 
tho Princo Regent, and drew up a* formal protest against t his 
proposed banishment to St. Helena. No answer, however, 
was ever returned either to bis letters or protests. Amongst 
other plant devised in lut favour, by his sympathisers on shore, 
tho following is worth repeating. A London newspaper, in 
ignorance of the law, suggostudMhat ho should bo got on shore 
by means of a Habeas Corpus (which does*not extend its influence 
over prisoners of war). This! hint, though not acted on, sug- 
gested to an individual who was prosecuted for a libel upon % 
naval officer, the idea of citing Napoleon as a witness* to 
prove tho state of the EVonch navy, which he affirmed was neees- 
* sary* in his defence. Armed with a writ for this purpose, tho 
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party in question name to Plymouth to serve U on Admiral ’ to St Helena; and that shipmate lie appearance mi thodth fit 
Kei^t; who? more of a sailor than a lawyer, no sooner hoard August, attended by two frigates. Napoleon received the M* 

that ho was being sought with this object, than bo hurriedly fled mation without further remonstrance, , and Isom ^'1his,v.tes 

. from his house at Plymouth, and got on board the “ Tennant,” submitted with firraaes* to his fate. As he 

lying in the Sound. His dreaded pursuer followed, and as he only to take with^him a selection from his suited hn fil mte 

attempted to hoard the ship on one side, the admiral got out at counts Bertrand, Monthoten, and general Gosagaud, lowborn 
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the other, and rowed ‘off at full speed in hi rtrelve^oeuud barge*. | be was allowed to add Odunt iae 'Gated, 1 fjtewiiig day 
the man of law hotly pursued, and the alarmed admiral only { Was appointed for the embarkation in the “ N^thumbdriatiA^ 

• ; u I ■ So*a<a4ter 

■■ ■ ' 1 It- was now enxtemroed - 'that' the wad daftor 

****** * Ahmtma Cookhum, was ^pointed to carry MUria^hedm^&d ^ 

;V''; , . ■ • 
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Oft boardthe ^ Nof't^laiBbcrlAnd'' 1 from those of bis suite 


% to* #r«rt' "permitted to share his exile was painful in the 
estfr&teft ; Savor y and Lallemand wept like children. The ship 
MMNtftpft after, «hd about the 16th passed Gape la Hogue, when 
tiiptem teftk his last look at France. On the 16 A of October 
^ landed u|>oa tiwdreary and miserable rock which' was hence- I 
forth to be his prison, 41 and thus,.” says Scott, “ the emperor of 
France, nay, wellnigh of Europe, sunk into the rooluso of St. j 
Helena.* 4 Here, to the further and ineffaceable disgrace of the j 
En^lialygovernment, he was subjected to vexatious and insulting ; 
restrictions as cruel as they were unnecessary, until death ended : 


hi# suffer ingsmnd his humiliation on the 3rd of May, 1821. In 
his will ho had oxpressed h wish that 41 his ashes should reposo 
on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French people 
whom he had loved so well but for nearly twenty years he lay 
buried in a spot near Long wood, the place of hie residence in rite 
island. In 1840, however, his last desire was fulfilled, and the 
church of the Invalidcs^now contains the ashes of 

“ That wondrous man J • 

Whose daring spirit, with voltenic rage. 

Breathed flame and ruin on the affrighted world. 
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No modit^ to science produced so giwat a nonsation as 

that ptf balioofting or aerostathm, in the year 1785 ; and yet there 
is not onfc which hit been so barren of useful respite, . Locomotion 


both by land and water has made astonishing progress within the 
last century, but nothing has been achieved In air legation 
bef pad a little greater security, and the power of ascending or 


•»* 
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descending nt pleasure. The voyager is perfectly aWthe mercy of 
the anfWnts of iwr as to thnduvclionbamhsll take, and rauat trust 
to duinco for reaching a safe landing-place ; —so that the present 
^ position of aeronautics may he compared to that of pea navigation 
when the first adventurous mortal committed himself lo the 
treacherous deep in the hollowed trunk of a tree. This would 
form a matter of surprise, considering that the ablest scientific 
men have given their attention to the subject, in the hope of 
turning ballooning to some practical account, and making it 
serviceable to social progv bs and civilisation, did we not rc* 
member that the aeronaut has to trust j-omplctcly to the caprices 
i of one element. The seaman is enabled to make (wo subservient 
to hWwlU bj" opposing their forces. The action of the wind upon 
his sails is < outi oiled and regulated by the action of the rudder on 
the water. 1 1 is this difference which destroys all analogy between 
the two modes of .sailing, and render a the rub's and experiences of 
the one totally inapplicable to the other, and will, doubtless, for 
long enough leave aerostation, in the handa#)f haivbuiined adven- 
turer-, n means of amusement for crowds at public fOtos. 

From the remotest «£<« of antiquity men teemed to have enter- 
tained the desire to imitatetlie, tiying of birds, and their ingenuity 
was, therefore, for two thousand wars and more taxed to produce 
wings that' would elevate them in the uir. To enumerate all the 
-ridiculous experiments that were made with this view, would be 
neither interesting nor instructive. It is a striking instance, 

] ir i w over, of the length of time that n simple tiuth inay remain 
before men’s eyes before it is laid hold of j and of the want of expe- 
rimental research amongst tho ancient*, that the pin nicul law upon 
which all ballooning must depend -that every time* that a body is 
plunged in a fluid liras ier than itself it v\ ill float, was on ti rely 
overlooked. Their whole attention was dim ted to the making of 
strong wings, like those of birds, forgetting that, cion if they bad 
the immense muscular power nocemary to work them, the buoy- 
aney which birds pns«ct»s by means of the immense uunrher of 
minute uir cells diffused all over tho body, would be wanting. 

It is in virtue of this law which we have mentioned, that a 
<o$h lloats on tire water, and that a cannon-ball flouts in mercury, 
und also that a cloud floats in the air, but with this difference in 
tho last instance ; - the cloud does not float on the surfiteit of the 
utmuflphcrOmt at a height where n volume of air equal to itself 
in size is also equal ip Weight. Liquids can he but slightly 
compressed in bulk, but it is not so with air; for tho atmosphere 
close to the surface of the earth, having to support ull the weight 
of the upper strata,’ is much heavier than the air at any other 
put. That is to say, if you take a cubic foot of air close to (die 
ruth’s surface, it wiTl weigh much more than a cubic foot taken 
at an elevation of 10,009 feet, because it is much denser. If, 
then, you set At libAy at the surface of the earth a body lighter 
than an equal volume or bulk of air, it will rise rapidly, Hut as 
call successive stratum *qf air becomes lighter and lighter* the 
higher it goes?, it will at la«^ reach a position in which the 
volume of air equal to itself in me Mill only equal it in weight 
nlw>, and there it will atop. Tho whole theory of ballooning 
^roffs on this simple fact. 

A Jesuit named Laua, who lived in 1670, was the first who* 
attempted to turn it to iny account. He protest'd to raise a 
vessel by means Qf metal balls, strong enough, when exhausted, to 
resist tho pressure of tho outward air, bur still thin enough, in 
the same circumstances, to render them fighter than their bulk of 
air. It is now very well known that it Mould be impossible to, 
combine the two qualities of thinness and strength in the degree 
nW osaary for such, a purpose; but this was not the obstacle which 
•. suggested itself to the good father’s min'd, but anther and very 
different one?, certainly not more ridiculous than those which 
hUtny brainless; but well- meaning people at tho present day 
rutrtmpl to throw in tho way of scientific progress. He had no 
doubt whatever, that so far as physical conditions wore con- 
cerned, the experiment would be ‘perfectly* successful, but he felt 
assured that Hod would* never allow on' invention to succeed 
vbich might so readily be made use of to disturb civil govern- 
ment! u # * 

lo 17HZ, however, two brothers named Morttgolfter* manu- 
faamtfB Anonay^a town, in France, near Lyons, taking a 
hint frani Lana, and the common experiment of eoap bubbles, 
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made tho first ffialloon. They wta* paper 
conceived tho idea of filling a large paper envelope 
gas, which, as doubtless most of our readers know, U doflfidcrdbly. 
lighter thau^ atmospheric air. But they soon foUndythat ib» 
hydrogen tom the pvpnr, and this plan was therefore abaodemed. 
It appears that they were under tho impression that thW clouds 
owed their buoyancy to the influence of electricity, .and that 
electricity diminished tho* weight of bodies to. which it w«'"’ 
applied. They, therefore, determiodfi upon lighting i firo Under 
a balloon, not. to rarofy the enclosed air, but to increase the 
cloctiicity of the vapour in tho interior. , They constructed; fiw . 
this purpose a balloon, having tho form of a spherical globe, , 
thirty- three feet in diametor^aud one hundred and ten in circum-* 
1‘uencc, and capable of containing twenty. two thousand cubic 
feet (French). It was made of canvas, with doubled paper, and 
weighed rather more than five hundred poqpds. Under the 
opening at the bottom a fire of straw was lighted, wbioh S6ott$ 
introduced twenty- two thousand, cubic feet of heated Air, which 
was consequently much lighter than the air around ; for, as most 
of our readers are doubtless aware, one of the properties of heat 


is to cause any body to which it is applied to expand, and make •* 
it occupy a larger space than when cold. Thus & volume of air 
heated to the temperature of boiling water is 37-lOOths larger 
than when at tho temperature of zero, and is almbat twice as large 
when at 48^5° F. This then, had, of course, a great tendency to 
use, and had no resistance to contend against except that made by 
the weight of tho balloon itself. But as soon as it had become so 
light that its own 'weight joined to that of the covering was lets 
than that of an equal volume of the external air, the balloon, Of 
eoujse, rortu majestically, although Montgolfier had mistaken the 
agency which lie employed. The eucoeAs of this experiment 
caus' d it to he repeated in various par's of the country ; and in 
October, 171*5, Fitatro dog Hosiers and the Marquis d’Arlande 
ascended with great intiopidity, in a banket attached to tho 
balloon, to the. height of between three and four hundred feet. 
The balloon, however, was fastened to tin* earth by ropes. 

It appears that tho brothers Montgolfier, did not attach any 
extravagant or visionary ideas of importance to their invention, 
With the modesty nn<l simplicity characteristic of men of science, 
the limits they assigned to its useful hops were tho relief of a be- 
sieged town by sending in provi^ons, tho raising of wrecked 
vessels, the reconnoitring of the position of an army or of vessels v 
at a great distance. It- was applied to one of these purposes by 
tho French at the battle of Fleur us, who prevented a surprise by 
means of it. 

Many other ascents were made, displaying a greater or loss* 
amount of hardihood, but great fears were still entertained that 
at some time or other the balloon rni&ht take fire and precipitate 
the unfortunate voyagers to the earth, 1 This did occur in one 
instance, when two persons were killed. Invention was therefore 
for sumo .time on the rack to discover some means of ascent that 
would obviate the necessity of taking up lighte^ fuel. Ikf. Charles 
at last r;oTiociv<$ the idea of mkking**he b*Uoon of silk, and in- 
flating Jt with hydrogen gq*, a body five times lighter than air. An 
experiment made on this plan on the 2 7th August, 1785, succeeded 
completely) and from that moment aerostatic ascents lost most of 
the danger which had previously attached to*them ; and thdugh ' 
the expense of a hydrogen balloon w«a much greater than a fire 
one, it was more than countcrbalanccd.by tho additional security 
afforded to tho aeronaut. Tho process pf inflation is>ery simple. 

It consists in putting a quantity of iron fiUhg**; 6fidjMi>hurioAr4d 
diliffcd ill water, in herroetkallyjwaled vessels, : TheWater theh 
immediately begins to decompose; the oxygon which itgix<§ off 
combines with the fro*, and tho hydrogenis ^ducted. Into: the 
balloonfiy pipes. ' 1 H « * K ''<■ / >< 

Ascents were now ma<3$ in rapid stjpeesifon. 
wings and a i udder; others oars, but found 
Every effort to direct their course was ,una’ 
years 1783**4 and 5, the number of ascent* ^^^^kfbus 
of FrAiiee was trqly astonishing, as ^300^4^% 

and the -opinion was generally antos1hih^'|^|t. 1 

sqm© valuable results. 1 la one or twq of the ' V 
was QW*sed with groat rapidity. d 

Tho first balloon scut up in En^and ww 
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''frOm'4^ London* - It was filled *ith hydrogen, descend in a, parachute of liia own contrivance from a balloon 

‘ f in didmekr ; it was found forty- eight, miles from J at an immense elevation. The machine collapi^d f "and bo wag 

vttororih. In September, 1784, Vieeuto Lunar di J precipitated to the earth some thousands of feet, ▼hen he" was 
aseshded, ^ageom ponied by a cat* a dog, and a pigeon, and dc- j of course pitdred up lifeless. Since then, no one has had the 
scend^dL^n^lafety at Stan don, near Ware. # Having acquired | hardihood to follow his example. 

mate hfi made another asoont in June, 17B5, in I Three voyages have boon undertaken since the couynonco- 

conspany i yithi Madame Sage, and Chevalier Biggin. After ■ mont of the present century for scientific* purposes. In 1801, 
romainingraomc. hdUrs in the air, they dcecend*d safely some MM. Gay-Lussac, and •Biot, ascended at Paris to a height of 
niilas beyond Harrow^ having*gone over a spaoo of nearly twenty 18,000 feet, provided with apparatus, and in the Bame year thS 
miles i|^twa y jhbhr». Lunardi then went up alone, £iul alighted former ascended alone to a height 23,000 feet. They made 
again setmo wo*$y .mllos farther on, and having stayed a short j some veiy important observations upon atmospheric and meteor- ‘ 
tinie st , the house of a friend, and taking flight once more, ho j ological phenomena. In l80(>, Carlo Briosehi, Abe astronomer- 0 
passed pyer Cheater, and lauded c^r Taporly Cattle, having ; royal ut Naples, and Signor AndrCani, endeavoured to rcaHL a 
travelled, Upwards of two hundred miles iu four hours. Many I still greater elevation, but, tho balloon burot in consequence of 
engravings of this asqont were published at tho time, from one of tho great rarefaction of tho air. Its remains proved, lipwever, 
wlrich ours is taken. sufficient to save their lives . 

.,-JXhe Invention or descending by means of parachutes folio wea Many attempts have been recently made to guide the balloon in 
closely upon that of ballooning itself, but has led to ro better , its course, but not ou^ lias proved successful, and tho public has 
results. Tho air, as every one knows, opposes considerable heard ao much of aerial machines that could never he got to 

resistance to anybody moving with rapidity, and the greater the leave the earth, of rudders that would not steer, and engines that 

rapidity the greater tho resistance. Experiments have shown, that would not work, that every one who purposes to turn ballooning 
if the rapidity with which tho body moves be. doubled, the rc^iet- to an 3 r practical good, is now looked upon as a visdpuary, In 
uuoe offered to its motion by the uir is quadrupled ; and if tho the Beard i for Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions it, 
speed be tripled tile ^resistance laconics nine times greater— or in is likely, however, to prove of essential service. Sir Edward 
scientific language, the resistance of the air increases as the square Beu.her’s expedition has been furnished with a number of email 
of the fftpidity with which the body moves. Consequently, when bulloomj, to be sent up charged with a number of Blips of 

a body falls through tho aiv, the, ncet. lc ration of speed width it printed paper, stating tho position of the squadron, and where 

receive^ at first gradually diminishes until it becomes uniform. , food may be found. These are arranged in such a way, 

Tin* resistance increases also in proportion to the extent of the ; that they become detached vn route, By the burning of a slow 
suriauo presented by the, body in motion, so tliut the gi cater the ] match, and arc scattered over the country. Let us hope that 
surface of ft falling boriw, the more slowly wiil it dese.ii id. they may be the means of bringing relief to worn-out voyagers 

Upon these principles parachutes are constructed in a form , and tedeern the falling fame of aeiosiation. 
somewhat resembling an umbrella, lit 1781, sumo experiments Tho silly exhibitions with which tho public Were disgusted 
vero made by M, Lonormand, a professor in Finis, which seemed la it summer, by fools Ascending on the backs of ponies and other 
to promise favourably, jmt in 18015 Gamonn made tho fird , animals cannot be too strongly reprobated and condemned, 
serious trial of them, hy^desconding 2u00 feet in the presence of They servo no one purpose of instruction, or legitimate am use- 
a vast crowd at Paris. After cutting the cnid wliii.ii united the rrtent, while Hiey feed the depraved tauto for strong excitement, 
parachute to the balloon, the formei oscillated frightfully, but ( which is one of tlio worst features in the moral constitution of 
h'U’lly ivached the earth without any accident. He repealed i the lower, claused at tho present day. It ia evident that aciosta* 
thiqjfcat in the Mary- le- bone Fields, near London (now Regeut’s lion, as now practised, promotes no good, and places lives in 
Park), with tho same success, hut with no ksa danger. Moie | unuuccsbuiy danger, and Certainly should be placed Under more 
recently, an unfortunate muff named Cocking, attempted to | watchful supervision by the authorities. 
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lv one striking feature of the present time 1 *" is, that vast, csta- ; 
Mishin cuts for business spring up, like tho gigantic ualca which ; 
fairy. talcs describe as having ^rown in a night;, another is not i 
• less rwnatkablo, that many of them originate in tho practical : 
application of some principle which science has but recently 
developed; and of fiotb, thus nmmifuetot y now to bo described 
afibrds a deeply interesting exoiupliih utiqu. * 

It ia now regarded trS an established law, tliut, where ye? che- 
mical action occurs, there ia a disturbance uf^tlic electric equili- 
brium^ and, the oawsaquftht development of free eloelriuty. 
Electricity is also constantly elicited when d’fiercnt metals arc 
brought into contact with ftp intervening fluid. Thus, a singular 
sensation is produced by making a piece of ^inu ami a pic^c pf 
copper moot over the mdist tongue, When placed in, tho nunith ; 
and if two {dates of thoso metals are merely pressed together mid 
suddqply separated, they a|sume opposite olcDttio Htatas— the zinc 
being positive, and thq ©upper nvy&tw, the &mcr acquiring more 
than its natural quantity of electricity* and the latter auffining 
some jlimiqutiuii ot It. * If^too, a plate of pure zinc is dipped into 
a of sulphuric acid, 14*1® or no a#tior, is observed, 

uor.dlgss happen when a similar plate of sifror is placed 

in, tbft* r ;j^qyiddd the jnct&U be kept apart Jrom ^acl| 

other, silvet be biought into contact at 

'IJcpeiidy 'the.wjiter i«i rlecomposcd ; its , 
oxy&k, itw, .to form oxidq of jftinc, .which is j 
disaolyeihy ,tW ft(M; ' a id its hydrogen parses over ‘to „ the aUr- i 
4cq ? ,of >, It oollect»* and ultimately e»cfipeB f in 1 
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gaseous globules. Meanwhile, a continuous ouiTOfit of eleotrieity 
is p^&sing from the zinc across the water to tho silver, and again 
from Ahc silver, by metallic contact, to tho zinc, 0 

Tlio (ib<3ervation of this electric action led to tlm construction 
of a battery, a familiar form of $hioh is a soricB of zino and 
copper plate* soldered together, and placed in a trough with 
intervening cells, which, when action ia re<juiri'd, arc filled 
with propel 1 acid or inline solutions. On this arrangement various 
improvements wqjro made ; hut in them all tho electric power was 
liable to fluctuation^ while various causes induced such a falling 
o If of it3 evolution as to render such batteries inconvenient or 
even useless, whoro continuous or regular action is required. 
The most important inodifleation of this instrument was there- 
fore, at this period, tho one devised by the late Professor Daniel], 
ami which he termei a “ constant battery.” 0 

in the use of this battery a most important and valuable dis- 
covery was mate. One of tho liquids employed was a solution of 
sulphate of copper, and ns an electrical current; passed tluough it, 
the sulphate was dccotnposod ; and tlio copper, separated from the 
acid with which it had boon combined, was deposited in a very* 
fiuo metallic state on the inner aau face of the vessel that contained 
'the liquid. It was afterwards found, ora removing such ft film of 
copper from tho vessel, that it. pre*©bted an exact counter- type of 
the surface <m which it had been cAri, when separated from tlio 
U()iJ by electrical action. s 

Tho discovery was speedily turned to account By various per- 
sona; and if our reader^ made no experiments of the kind— of 

■M ' 
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thickness Is obtained ; and in this way article* might even he 
made Solid; ' To such perfection has tie process been brought, 
that not Only arc silver waistcoat-buttons and exquisite .pieces of 
bijouterie produced, but a statue of bronze, as large as that of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde-park Comer, could bo made of any 
thickness merely by eloctrica) deposits.' Even flowers and butter- 
flies may bo jpoated with gold and silver* /, ‘-V & 

The general impression may for a nKm^nt be blinded to, that, 
as in the case of electro- plated goods, bronze forms only a 
covering to another substance, while, id fact, the figures arc 
' hollow, and the entire substance employed is unalloyed bronze. 

F To, produce an electro-deposited figure, tbe modol of it k formed, 
and fiom this a mould of fi.no clay or plaster is taken, the 
s . interior of the mould being thus an exact counterpart of the 
exterior .of the model. On this beingplaced in a trough con- 
taining a .solution of copper* the mould is rendered conducting, 
and the metal, gradually deposited inside the mould, becomes, 
in its turn, an exact counterpart of the original model. It will 
be understood from this brief description, that from the metal 
not shanking in cooling, dS in ordinary instances of casting, 
beauties and faults must alike be copied. The product in bronze 
is, in fact, an exact reproduction of the artist's conception, 
unalloyed by any mechanical imperfection almost necessarily 
attendant on the old process. 

To resume our description of the manufacture of electro- plate : 
the articles subjected to the electfo process having been Washed 
and dried, now only want the fihisking palish. Waiters, and 
other products of a similar kind, have there fore their flat surfaces 


placed on an anvil of glossy brightness, and are ungraciously 
subjected to the violent aefcidh of a heavy hammer Wvith an 
unimpeachably smooth face. The effect is to bring the silver 
into more close communication with its foundation of white 
metal, and to showr> the soundness of the previous w6rk, atony 
flaw in it would now instantly appear. 86 entire I# the union; 
that on any article being struck with the fing&rs, it rings Hk* 
silver, and will even sustain a red heat Without injuiry. "Wf 
those who object to electro-plated goods, from an apj^hemdon 
that the surface is liable to peefoff, auch tests, it might be 
supposed, would be perfectly satisfactory. ■ v v,i " * 

Articles afLer having been duly hammered am takbn to this 
burnishing room. Here are assembled from forty to fifty women, 
who, with small steel tools and a little water to keep tbem lFrom 
becoming hot, givo a beautiful polish to numerous articles. On 
n- preference to the second *page of illustrations, an engraving 
of this process will be observed. On the table appear a number 
of tools and of finished articles. After a little colouring with 
rouge, to give what is brought into this department a deep lus- 
trous appearance, they are completed, and ready to be placed in 
the show-room, or to be despatched to tbeir final destination. 
At the bottom of the page just referred to, may be observed 
- the teapot whose history has been sketched, which, after having 
been engraved, was plated and bdmished, and "then bad ivory 
placed in the handle to prevent tile fair fingers by which it 
will hereafter he used, from suffering the slightest disnomfoit. 
It, therefore, appears now in all its charms, to attract the atten- 
tion and to justify the choice of an early purchaser. 


THE F I IE— -N u. II. 


branches in 
species, only 
The greatest 
Fig 



S promised,, we resume ar.d 
conclude our brief Bkctih 
of the principal species uf 
the fir tree — 

The l'iuw Ctmadt'nni't 1 or 
American and Newfound- 
land spruce -fir, is a native 
of Canada, Pennsylvania, 
and other parts of North 
America. It includes three 
varieties, the white New- 
foundland spruce, the rod 
spruce, and the black 
spruce. These, however, 
differ so little, that one 
description may answer for- 
all. The average height 
attained by atf three fe 
about one hundred feet. 
They are of upright growth, 
aud their leaves, like those 
ot the Norway spruce-fir^ 
ore green, and garnish the 
the sajno beautiful manner as do those of that 
that they are narrower, shorter, and stand closer, 
difference between the three varieties is observable 
in the colour of tueir cones, Those 
of therwhite arc of a very light brown ; 
those of the red of a nut-brown or 
reddish appearance ; and those of the 
black spruce of a dark gi*’ blackish hue; 
Tt is from these differences of colour 
that the threefold division ofthespetoie# 
has arisen. The conoa of ^ ' ^eh.'SV6 v 
terminal, ovate, and scarcely 
( th«n the leaves, which are 
•' inch in length. The antbi 
^ tate beaked ; and the comm^&*«&iit 
twice as long as the bracteas. The 
tree flowers in May, 

The' IHmts fakttmea, or hemlock-fir, 



which is a native of Virginia and Canada, is classed by some 
botanists under the species ubic* - which we have 2 )rc,v I°usly 
described. This tree possesses as little beauty as any of the fi% 
Fir 1 . 




tribe, though its comparative scarcity .wnders'ii yala^*^-., ?fc is 
of slow growth, and ' has but .few are 

long and slender, spread abroad without either ord^g 
The" lint** strohus, or’:,. „•/ \ 

North American white pine* v, , ] $j|£, 

called also the Weymouth . J 
pine, frpm its having hseif 
first introduced into, Europe 
from America % 

Vermouth, 'a* Wf, 

■* teee uf. groat .beauty.Jy dOwg 
trunk is oovered0^t^ : / il 
dark^een emd veVy ^ 
hark, whichj . hoa^ 

, bid trees'. 'bsbo«s(tt|f^tel 

, 30rm 


and del teh%fve 
growing out of 
> Mb the foresh 
North: America these trees 
frequently dttain a height 
of two hundred foot. Thtir 
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cons*, which are soft a&d sp 9 Ugy,are tom© what cylindrical in 
shape, and , about six, inches in length; they are covered with 
cenvex ahaped pointcd scales, asvseon in fig. 3. 

, <ISbe Fww(*do fi ot swamp pine, ia a tali 
evergi«<}n two, and a native of the swamps 
of Virginia and Canada. There are several 
speciaa of it, "differing slightly from, each 
ether; but they present no features of 
peculiar interest to the botanist. • 

The^iVrtiw oedri*, ranked by Touraofort 
and some other botanists under the species 
krix t is that popularly known by us as the 
cedar Motion, and ©alled*byihe ancients 
codriis magfla, and sometimes the Phoenician 
or Syrian cedar, from the country where it 
grows in the greatest perfection. This 
magnificent tree Is a coniferous evergreen, 
of the laager sort, bearing reddish ovate 
, cones, eoyared, as scon in the engraving 
(fig. lil, with Binooth close scales ; the 
leaves are small, narrow, and thickly set 
upon the stocks of the branches. The red- 
dish colour and strong aromatic smell of ; 
the timber of 4xJth trees has ribmotimes led * 
to the wood of the oajou tree being mia- V 
taken for - that of the cedar. To an unprac- ^ 
tised eye the difference is, at first, not • 
easily observable. The most remarkable 
characteristic of cedar- wood is its gicat 
duration, arising from the extremely bitter 
taste, to which it ow?s iLs entire freedom 
from the attacks of worms. For thin 
reason the ancients used cedar tablets to 
write on, especially for tilings of impel 1- 
mice as appears from the expression of 
^fVrsius— t'f ctdra dunux locutus. This bitter 
juice was extrrfi-ted for the pm pose id 
smearing books ami writings, to preserve 


them from, dooay. We are told by Pliny that it was by this 
means that Nuraa’s boobs were preserved entjre «to the year 
£3& It was of the wood of this tree that, as the reader knows, 
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Solomon's Temple and Falaco were 
constructed. Cortes is said t<* have 
built* a palace at Mexico, in which, 
as wo am informed by Herrera, were 
aev # en thousand beams of cefiar, most 
of them being ope hundred and 
twenty feet long, and twelve feet* in 
circumference. The mainmast in 
the galley of King Demetrius Was a 
single cedar tree, I.o Prim assures 
us that the two, largest which lie 
saw on Mount Lebanon measured, 
respectively, fifty -seven and forty- 
seven palms in circumference. In 
the Temple of Apollo at Utica there 
were some cedar trees said to be 
nearly two thousand years old. The 
wood of this tree is of so very dry 
a nature that it will not endure to 
be fastened with nails, from whioh 


it shrinks; it is usually secured 
with pins made of itself. .When 
growing, its branches spr^d out 
horissqptally, drooping t6W^|jthcir 
ends with tjtoir own 
remarkable tfcat,' os fsr'as'^^t 
been discovered* the oedar 'famf-fy 


be found ty .a native in aakjji 
oj the world - but Mount Jp 
in Syria. f Seeds and plantl;; 
Were obtained , from 
raised in # Engjftujd 
teenth century. 
i The most 

of this species, in pNHHrVp 
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London, arc those in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, now in a 
frt$Je o f rapid, decay. Till lately there was another fine old 
spimmen at Hammersmith, in the garden of a house which, 
was formorly occupied by Bishop Atterbury, the well-known 
diocesan of Rochester, in tho reign of , George I. At Enfield 
there Jb another very old cedar, by' some supposed of a 




greater ago than those at Chelsea. This troo has been a 
favourite subject of frequent allusion with both ancient and 
modem poets. In speaking of thn forests of Caucasus, Virgil 

Says of it, in his second “Georgio — 

0 

“ Ilcaven their various plants for use designs \ , 

For houses cedars, and lor shipping, pines.” 


Lucan speaks of it as tho breed in g-jdaco of the eagle ; and 
Horae© hopes thfct his verses may be as lasting as its wo<M. 


A long list of allusions to it by our own poets might be given; 
Thomson's beautiful picture will be sufficient : — , , . . * - - 

- - — — ** On Home fair brow \ 7 

Itft. us behold, by breeay summers cooled, / 

Broad 'o' It our heads the verdant qpdisrWMfe.** l '*¥, fi 

Tho common, or white, larch, which old botanists ranked 
under larix, is a tall and ‘very graceful tntf, with short, biu»t> 
deciduous leaves of a bright green colour. It flowers in March 
and April, before the leaves fully expand, and it then presents a 
very elegant appearance. Its cones, as shown by the oagrsving 
(tig. 2), are ovate oblong, with the margin of their, scale# 
re flexed and jagged. It is a native oT tho Alps, Italy, Germany, 
and Siberia; and has been long cultivated very extensively and 
with great profit in this country. Tactical allusions to the 
l^cli arc vny raro in tho works of tho Greek and Roman poctii. 
()vid is supposod to refer to it in the following lines : — * 

" The now-made trers in tews of amber run, 

Which harden iuto value by the sun.” 

'Ujp 

The artist has given a* very accurate drawing of this hand- 
some tree in our illustration (fig. 4). 

Fig. 6 is a sectional represeutatiou of a common mountain 
fir, in which tho knarlcd eharagter of the hfnqches and tho 
di coping foliage is well represented ; fig, 7 ahnv\s the sharp, 
ncedle-like form, of its leaves on the stem. 

Besides these principal species of the fir tree, thcTC arc a few 
others which might safely bo grouped under sonic one of those 
which we have described. Hufne botanists have dimed them ns 
separate species, but they possess few features of bufiicicntly 
peculiar interest to justify the distinction. Perhaps tho most, 
distinct of these minor varieties is that called the dnwf- 
Jb' } of which our engraving (fig. 5) tuflicicntly illustrates tho . 
peculiantics. It is u low, stunted tree, of no beauty, with 
ovate pointed- cones, of whidi, w r heu ripe, the margin of the 
s« ales is greatly refluxed. It is a native of tho Carpathian 
mountains. 


TIIE TKAdEDY OF STANTON 1IAROOURT. 

0>* the south side of tho church ofi, Stanton Hareourt is a menu* 
ment'on which is inscribed : — 

Neitv this place lie 

The bodies cf John HtwET and Sahau Diif.w, r 
An industrious young mtfu 
And Virtuous maiden of this Parish 

CbNTBACTKP IN AI^KRXAU}; { 

Who being with many others at Harvest work, 

Were both in one instant killed by lightning’ 

On tho last da*} of July, 

1718. 

Think not by rigorous judgment seized 
* f A pair ro fiiithful could expire, 

« Victims so pure heav’n saw well pleased, 

, * AivJ snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live welt and fear no sudden fate 
When God calls virtues to the grave, 

Alike ’t»» J’letloe soon or Jate, 

Mercy alike to kill or siyre, 

1 Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

. * And faco the flush that melts the ball, - 

lie story of this unfortunate pair created much interest at the 
time of thoir decease, ^and the following aepount^f it waa written 
by Gay (the poet) a%w days after tho melancholy event. “John 
lie wet was jx well-set man of about five-and-t wenty. Shtrah 
might be called rather comely than bemiliful, and ivo* about the 
same age. They had passed through the various labour df the 
year together with the greatest satisfaction.; if the milked, it 
was his morning and evening cate to bring the' oows toherhamd ; 
it waer but last fafr that he bought her a present of green Vilk for 
her straw hat, and the posy on her silver wasofhis goosing. 
It Was that very morning that hb had obtained the ebnsont of 
.her parents, and it was but till the next week that tftfiy wore to 
wait to bo happy. 'Perhaps in the intetytl df their work they 
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were now talking of tlie wedding clothes* and John wa& suit Log 
several sorts of poppies arid fi#d flowers to her complexion, to 
. ohuao her a knot for the Wedding-day. While they were thus 
busied (it was on the last of July, between two and, three in the 
afternoon) the clouds grew black, and such«a storm of lightning 
'and thunder ensued, that all the 'labourers’ made the best of their 
Way to whaf ahclttf tho trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was 
f^g^tod and foil down in a swoon on a heap of harlcy. John, 
who never separated from her, sat down by her, side, having 
rakedjiogether two or throe hoaps of the barley to secure her 
-from 'the* storm. Immediately there was heard eo loud a crock 
as if heaven had split asuqjlor ; every one was now solicitous for 
the skfvty^of his neighbour, and railed to one another throughout 
the field} no answer being 1 returned to those who called to our 
lovers, they stopt to .the place whore they lay ; they perceived the 
\idtley all in a ripnkc, and then spied this faithful pair. Jyhn 
with one arm about Sarah's nock, and tho other held over her as 
to screen her from the lightning. They were struck dead, and 
stiffened in this tender posture. Sarah’s left eyebrow was 
singd^ and there appeared a block spot on her breast; her lover 
was all over black, but not the least signs of life were found in 
either. Attended by tljcir melancholy companions, they were 
conveyed. to the town, and the next day were intern’d in Stanton 
Jlarcourt ekurfh-ynrd. MjrLord frownirt. at Mi. Pope’s and 
my request, has caused ft stone to bo placed over th»m* upon 
condition that wc furnished tho epitaph, which is as follows 

* When Eastern lovers feeil the fun'ral lira, 

<|n tho same pile the faithful pair expire. 

Here pitying lleav’n that virtue mutual found, 

Ahcl blasts^ both that it might neither wound ; 

tlenrlK to sincere th* Almighty s aw well pleased, 

Hent^iUi own lightning and the victims seized.' 

* 

But my Lord is apprehensive that the count* y people will not 
understand this, and Mr. Pope fays he will make one with 
something of scripture in it, and with as little ef poetry as 
Hopkins and BUfruhold.” 

'Dio epitaph engraven on their monument ia that written by 
Tope, and to which Gay alludes above. 

The “Celadon and Amelia M of Thomson was probably sug- 
gested by this catastrophe ; but the poet llaS made the tragedy 
more touching by the $6Cfipe*)f one of tho lovers 

f " — — Voting Celadon 

And his Amelia were a matchless pair; 

*YV'ith equal virtue form’d, and equal grace, 

The same, distinguish'd by their sex alone : 

Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 

AntphiH the radlaqp© of the risen day*. 

They loved i but such their guileless passion was, 

As ift the dawp of time informed the heart 
Of innocence, and nndisttemflling truths — 

’Twae friendship heightened by tbe mutual wish, 

Th’ enchanting hop*, and sympathetic glow 
Beam’d from the mutual eye. Devoting af? 

To love, each woe to each a dearer self** , # 

Supremely happy In the awaken’d power * 

, 1 Of giving Joy. Alone, amid the shades, 

Still In harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talk’d the flowing heart, 

Or sigh'd, and lodk’d unutterable things. # 

So pass'd their life, a clear united stream, • 

^ . By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, • 

. The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 

. - Ifeedlcss bow for, and where U» masd^siruy’d, 

’ , , , 1 yybtlf, Wlih each other blest, ©mtfto love 
\ ,f ’ Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 

v ’ »f , sMfflUiff instantiate, her bosoffl heaved > 

► "Unwonted sighs, and stealing oft h look 

V. ’ ' : Of the; big gloom on Celadon, her eye 
' * ^ • If eUfrarfOT, wsiting her disordered cheek, a 

J ',l«t v *jraln assuring h>v$^and confttfonce - , . % 

tk feavsw, «s#eiw’d her fear; it grew, and shook 
Jlef franfe near dilution. He perceived 
- *. Th* unequal conflict, and as angels look 

' Am dyin|f «*tnt8, his eyes compassion shed, # * 

With Jovo illumin’d high* * Feat not/ he said, 


1 Sweet innocence I thou stranger to 0$ gee 
And inward storm ! Ha, who yon skies involves ^ 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee '* kV . 
With kind regard, o’er thee the secret shaft ( 

That wastes at midnight, or th* tmdfcadetl hour 
Of noon, flies harmless ; and that Very voice, 

Which thunders terror thro’ the guilty heart- - * % 

With tongues of seraphs, whispers peace to thine. 

'Tis safety to 6& near thee sure, and thus 

To clasp perfection ! ’ From his void embrace, • • * 

Mysterious Heaven ! that mogient, to the ground, 

A blackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid ; 

Hut who can puifit tbe lover, as he stood 
Pierced by severe amazement, hating life, 

Speechless, and fix’d in all the death oF woe ! 

80. faint resemblance 1 on the marble tomb, 

Tho well- dissembled mourner stooping stands, 

For ever silent, and for ever sad.” 


THE BLOSSOMING SEASON. 

Gun gardens nnd fields arc now decorated with tbe beauties of 
Spring, and the country presents tho most delightful aspect. Tito 
eternal word of tho Creator, pronounced when ho fornv d the 
woi Id, has produced all these effects; his all- creating hand has 
again renovated tbe earth, and, ima measure, created it anew for 
tho pleasure ancl happiness of his creatures. It is God alone who 
calls for the Spring, and orders it to appear. Approach, 0 man, 
und try what thy wisdom and power can execute ! Cmiri. thou 
make one tree to blossom, or one leaf to germinate f Canst thou 
(’all from the earth the smallest blade of grasp, or order the tulip 
to rise in all its splendour ? Contemplate these flowers ; examine 
them with attention. Can they bo more perfect, can their colouis 
be more beautifully blended, or ilieir forms more elegantly pro- 
portioned > Can the pencil of the painter equal the warmth of 
the blossoming peach, or instate the richness of a cherry-tree in 
bloom ? 80 far from imitating, no one can conceive all tho 

beauties of renovated nature; and if there were no other proofs 
of the power and wisdom of God on the earth, the flowers of spring 
would sufficiently display them. Every tree that blossoms, every 
plant, every flower, manifests a portion o£ that wisdom and bene- 
ficence so abundantly diffused through the coith. There is an 
infinite diversity among the blossoms of trees; though all beau- 
tiful, they differ in degree, one surpassing another ; but there are* 
ncpie which do not possess some beauty peculiar to themselves. 
8ome have flowers of a pure white, others have fetrea) 8 of red, and 
shades, and add to beauty and elegance the most exquisite fra- 
grance. But oil these multiplied varieties do Hot affect thtir 
fecundity. 

from the consideration of those circumstances we may receive 
profit and instruction, Wc may reflect that, though we are not 
favoured with tho same -advantages that some possess, we should 
he neither discouraged nor afflicted. The privation of some acci- 
dental benefits can in no degree injure our well-being. Though 

• wo may not bo quite so rich, so powerful, or so handsome ah some 
are, those are tjifling things in the estimation of the virtuous and 
the wise ; for without them we can be equally happy, equally ' 
useful to our follow -creatures, and equally pleasing to God. True 
beauty consists in tho works of piety and the fruits of^irtuc.* The 
bloafioius of a fruit-boaring tree please more than the splendour of 

.the. tulip, or the richness of the auricula; because from tho one 
wo expect, when tho blossoms are. over, to receive fruit ; wjulo 
the others please for a moment, and are seen no more. Let us 
not then prefer the more lustre and charms of external beauty ; 

* tho rosy tints of health, the cloganoe of form, and tho freshness 
of youth are fleeting, and soon fade ; _ they alone cannot, seouro 
present peace, nor durable happiness. Those bloSsoms only which 
profuse fruit worthy of God/ and useful* to mankind, deserve our 
regard, and merit our approbation* A« the beauties of tho blos- 
soming trees hastily perish, so will tbe youth, now in the spring 
of life, fluttering in tho gaiety of thrift charms. Let those, then, 
who arc in the morn of life, and ia the vigour of health, prepare* 
by study and application, to produce in the evening ofthair days, 
wjien divested of all external charms/ the abundant fruits of piety, 
of virtue, and of knowledge. 
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THE LIT.TLE FARMER. 


C6trMTRY scene* and employment# have an irresistible oharm for 
everybody. Not that we can point out exactly what it is in the 
old ivy- grown wall, or the thatohed roof, nr the busy far myard, 
mr noisy barn-door fowl, that interests us) nor can we say that 
there is what may be called positive beauty in the round face of 
the girl in our engraving, or the diao^bwid attire of the chubby 
ureftfh at her side. But there is truth and life and reality in 
every one of them, enough almost to prove, after all, that an 
eclogue is the poem which adheres closest to nature, and is, at 
the same time, the most complete, because with 5Foreo it unites 
simplicity, and with simplicity, grace. Its descriptions and 
sentiments are always true, because rustic life is nearly always 
the same, now as when Tityrus and Melibceus gossiped two 
thousand years ago under the shade of the wido-apmuling beech. 


and "hope. Men who are condemned to. live k the hisnUif 
manufacturing and commercial industry/ rush tothofields 
whenever leisure allows them, and goasc with rapture upon’ land- 
scapes, oven when transferred to canvas. v. « > % ■ v\x% 
The soono before us is a simple one, Mfmoet characteristic, 
and well supports the artist's fame for truth and ingenuity. Philip 
J aiucs do Lo other Jxmrg was horn at Str&sburg i fib 
father was principal painter to tbe Prince of Hanaudafmstftdt f 
but intended to enter his son in the engineer department of the 
army, while his wife was anxious to being him up for the Lutheran 
ministry. He however received a liberal eduoation at the college 
of Strasburg; and us ho manifested a great inclination for painting, 
his parents sent him to Paris to study under the celebrated Corjo 
\Lnloo. He made such progress that he was ejected a member of 
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In towns men^hardly understand their roal positibn^ nr 
for which they are working. They are like 

from one point to another, and know not the end w 
they are brought together ; nor is it necessary that they 
Their occupations are purely conventional ; they do ’their "I 
| of the work, but they do not^see tho results. , Their labour 
%# of in the complications of tho great social machine. I 

Not the country. $hore, nothing is obscure. The means ^ 
are Ovip^yOd, and the results appear in duo season, it viatic Ufo 
affords plainer evidences* than any other that man is fulfilling 
sthe mission assigned him by Piovidence^ It is in it that he 
truly exorcises dominion oVet , tUp ourfJjT and its 0reatdro% and 
makes both work together* for his good. Agriculture ha* been 
tho cradle of modem society, and to this day it is its mainstay 


LovvksnBotrnol" ‘kWwvisn by fat as. , 

thefVettCh A<fcdemy*of Painting, though it was one of their rules 

that no one Abould,be admitted who bad not reaohedina thirtieth 

year. He then travelled in Italy, Germany /And Switseitojadj 

and painted a groat number of pieces, not A»ly landioapto%it 

battles, sea pieces,' and poltr/uts. In l77lhecaihe to BnglAnd, 

and was employed by Garrick in decoration of jfMtyJMfe 

Theatre. In 1782 he invented a «ew eort of eihihition, wbiclt 

he called Eidophuflikon, a series oimOYin* piotu*^ 

like a panorama 4 ; but the undertoftig s 

ful. In the same year be was, ele^Jed a member 

Academy. He painted the “JtoYiew^i^ no*in 

tho possession of her Majesty, the, jNrtgjMir 

some other pieces of a similar^jmturo. He died at Ohfswiok in 

m2 - ' -a. 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


Oca readers may remember tHat in the sketch of the life of 
Benjamin West, with which we some weeks ago presented them, 
we mentioned as one of the most interesting drcurastunces in his 
singularly successful career, the love of art which he displayed 
when he had scarcely emerged from infancy. Most biographers 
tell, it is true, of the early fondness of their heroes for 
the pursiflte in which they afterwards distinguished them- 


acknowledged, at all events, that experience justifies us in assert- 
ing, that most of those who have excelled in the imitative art# at 
least, have in early lifo given strong and unmistakeable indications 
of their destiny. Amongst the hundreds of great namefi whom 
we might cite in support of our position, David Wilkie stands 
pre-eminent. Before he could road he could draw, before hp 
could spell ho could paint. 




i>HA.WN BY «SWALi» MlTUUfcY l'llOM A I' AIMING IN 

• 

selves. Napoleon was a military leader at Brionno, and Ferguson 
was fired with enthusiasm for science when tending a turner's 
shetip upon a 'mountain pasture. How much of great men’s 
> success is to be asoijbed ta^jircuflfetanocs which began their 
operation only wh<m youthful fire had begun to pulo, and how 
much to impulses or tastos which grow up and flourished in their 
boyhood, it is not our present purpose to inquire. It must be 


NATIONAL OABLEK1. BNGUAVED JU\ H. I.INTOy. 

1 He' was horn in a quiet Scottish manso, in the paribh of dmfa - 
' in Fifoshirc, on the banks of the Bdsnwater, on *the lipf’ojf 
November, 1 78o. He was the third son of David “‘Wilkie, 
minister of the parish, and* Isabella lister, his third wife. Ho 
was sent when sevon years of age to a school in the neighbour* 
hood, but so great wifs his indolence, or so deficient tho teachet, 
tha>t ho learned nothing When in his twelfth year ho was 
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removed to the grammar school of Kettle, of which Dr. Stone- 
ham, now Pi shop of Tot onto, was master; hut here, also, to his 
father's groat chagrin, his progress was no better. Neither 
threats nor entreaties could win his attention to anything but 
drawing. So after a fruitless trial of eighteen months he was 
again jromovod. The elder Wilkie was now in a state of great 
perplexity. It was evident that his son was hent on being a 
painter; but, Independently of a strongahndi of good old Scotch 
•contempt for every tiling that savoured of vanity, or mere decora- 
tion of house or person, 1 he good minister did not see how his 
sou was ever to cum highroad by painting. The truth is, that 
the votaries either of literature or afl in the last century, weie 
but too frequently obliged to worMiip at the shrine of their 
goddess with empty stomachs and tlnciulhare The jmusk 

of the people read hut little ; books, an well u:j picture?, depended 
for sail* and success upon the whims and caprice of people in 
“ high life,” and many a broken hcait and life of bbi&lod hopes 
have attested how wretched and rotten that dependence is. If 
an author could not move the sympathies of Rome member of the 
beau month by a whining sycophantic 1 dedication, he died in 
silence in his garret, and left himself for the admiration of the 
woild three generations afterwards. I'ictuic buying was nl.;i» 
Necessarily restrioled to the opulent and refined. TuMe in 
irntters of art was in a great niruMiif (imlimil to the Iwulc 
noblesse, and they were not always very iltuciiminatiiig or \eiy 
lavish in their favours to her followers. There v, a.i not then, us 
now,ahirge aud wealthy and highly educated middle class, as distin- 
guished for its encouragement of thebe.mtiful as for its devotion to 
the useful, making up for its want of long descent by the practice 
of the high cat and most graceful ’virtues of private life, and the 
Mi»*ru and faithful discharge of public duties. Those were the 
'.oys when to write or to paint was to live in Grub street, and 
to live in Grub street was to have about one meal in two days, 
and wonder that the world was so good as to let the wretched 
.1 »hnr or artist have even that. 

No wonder, thou, that Wilkie's father trembled for 3m son'a 
future career when he .saw him devoting himself to painting. 
No wonder that he used all his intloenco to induce him to adopt 
mums less precarious calling. No wonder that liis old grund- 
iather, a “oannio” old covenanter, bid him follow the church m 
the surest means of earning an easy and respectable livelihood, 
lint it has often been said that it is from our mothers we inherit 
mu chivalry, our devotion to truth, to faith, to honour; our 
recklessness to consequences ip pursuit of duty, the high and 
lofty gallantry which overlooks the danger und the toil, am^seea 
only the light ifi the distance. It bus often, too, been said that 
w omen’s courugo rises when men begin to shrink and waver. 
AW see proon of ijp truth every duy. Here is another. AVilkio’tt 
mother encouraged him to follow his inclination, and won a 
ivluct ant consort from bis father. lie was then sunt in to 
ihe Trustee, \eademy iu EliuburgU for the Encouragement- of 
MiuuiCu lures, with sonic gjftuiiuan. drawings, and a letter of 
introduction from tho Karl of I, even to ‘Mr. Thompson, the 
secretary. The drawings won not considered satiffaclmy, and 
it win only at the earnest request of the Kurf of Levon that be 
was admitted. He now made wonderful progress. Everything 
he attempted ho executed with the greatest precision and faith - 
fulness, to leading principles. He fchqvv°4 himself a keen observer 
of nature • -and gave earl) indications of the ttftor excellence of 
his tableaux- de genre. He was *i constant frequenter of scenes 
likely to furnish subjects for painting* uf this sort - trysts, fairs, 
.and market-place*. In that species of drawing, WO avotold, in 
which taste aud knowledge, arc combined, ha Wa* fbr Whiud 
many in the same class who had not a tithe of^ila talent; hut 
though behind in skill, he surpassed all his companions in com- 
prehending the character of whatever he was set to draw. He 
was always one of the first to enter the academy when opened in 
tha morning* and invariably one of the last to depart; and his 
intense application during the hours of study drew upon him the 
ricUculo of the other students, who frequently pelted him with 
small pills of bread. SVhoii the drawing hours were over he 
returned to his lodgings, and there laboured during the remainder 
,of the day to carry out what he had begun in the forenoon, by 
«ittiag before a looking glass and copying his own fact’ and bauds, * 


and thus endeavouring to blond his impressions drawn from the 
antique* with those derived from a diligent study of nature. Ho 
had already begun to perceive the importance of the action of the 
hands in telling a story ; and whenever he was unable to obtain a 
model whidh pleased him, he invariably introduced his own. 
in his picture of* the “Blind Fiddler,” which is now ih tKo 
National Gallery, the hands of every one of the figures arc drawn 
from his own, und also the expression of the heads. The girl 
leaning on the back of the chair is said to bo very like what 
he was at the time. 

lu 18011m won the ton guinea prize whieh had been* offered 
for the ho>t jaunting of “ CullDto in the Bath of Diana.” . At the 
sah* of Liu c Heels after his death tHis wuh sold for iM8 6s* In 
tho fume }uir he mado his first sketch of the “Village l*oli- 
t imams." Hi* also about this time painted a “ Scene fipm Mac- 
beth," whric the murderers sent by Macbeth to the bouse of 
Macduff net v\ilh hia wife and child. The expression of tho 
buy wlio boldly unsworn their questions was so excellent, that 
Mr. Graham, tin* tc.oher of the academy, immediately on seeing 
it, piedicted thathv would one day ^rrive at eminence $*om his 
strong <b 1 mention of nature. In 1801, in his nineteenth year, 
he left the academy and returned homo. AVhile there he painted 
“ Pitbwic rail,” m which he inserted one hundred and forty 
p uli. 'its of nihtit . of the neighbourhood, nost of whom l.c 
sketched in church for want of abetter opportunity. For this 
he* only received Si'lo from Kinnear, a Scotch, laird. 

He nhn commeiucd pm trait painting at live guineas abend. 
Ji, appeals that he go^a good deal of practice m this way, but 
iione uf his wotk>. are icnmvkublo for any great t .vellenoe. lie 
ftui.'hcd u picture' cjjIImI the “ Village lloeniit,” and took it w it.li 
lion t.) l.ordu.i when Ji. *- went. It was cxpoacd in a window in 
niamig-eros.-, und was soon sold for six pounds, the pure marked 
upon it. Upon aniving in London he took lodgings at 8, Norton- 
s’mt, and iromodiul'.ly obtuined admission as a student m the 
.Royal Aeadimiy. lie docs not oj’pcar to liav<s been very much 
struck upon (utering with the profimomy or good sc mu' «>f Jus 
fellows. He remarked in u Idler toaiiicml in Scotland, lliut 
ho found them to know a good deal of 1b»* cunt of criticism, and 
very seldom disponed to regard anything as mei iLunous. which is 
not, at bust, two hundred years old. Soon after his coming to 
1 iwn he was fortunate enough to secure the patioisuge uf 
Stoddart, tlm eelobrated’pianofoft# maker, who was manied to a 
Wilkie, and ever afterwards proved his fast fiiend. lie sal for 
his portrait, and ordered two piefurcs from him, ami introduced 
him iu the Earl of Mansfield, who commissioned him to paint a 
pictme from his sketch of the “Village Politicians, ” taken from 
the “ Ale eaup commentators" iu the ballad of “ NY ill ami Jennie,” 
by Maeueill. AVilkie demanded fittyen guineas hb the price of 
his work, hut the carl told him to consult his friends about it. 
The picture was w hen finished c^iibitod at the Ilo>al Academy, 
and excited such general admiration that he determined upon 
raising the price to thirty guineas, Lord Mansfield remonstrated, 
but the artist reminded him of hi& adrioe, antfsnid that lie wan now 
acting upon ft. Two other persons bad offered him £100 for it. 

The sketch which he had drawn while in the Academy at 
Edinburgh excitcft a sensation amongst the students, and culled 
fmth tlm warm eommendativuiH of Graham, his teacher; but it 
differed materially from the painting in many rejects. It was a 
envious circumstance, a? mentioned by Mr. Burnet, that although 
the pupils were at that time engaged in the study of the works of 
Westfall, Mori and, Julius ibbotson, &e,,.many of the characters 
iq^AVilkie’s sketch are taken from individuals frequently to be 
mot with around Edinburgh. IIo was constantly dodging the 
peasantry, watching their attitudes and incidents fii their daily 
lift*. He sometimes wont out with some of his companions about 
dusk, aud looked in through tho windows of tho cottages to sue 
how the inmates grouped themselves around tho fire, and in wliat 
way they were engaged. 

|Ie now gave up all idea of returning to Scotland, and deter- 
mined upon remaining in London, as commissions came pouring 
ni upon him in pleasing profuaiofi, Ho ^uon after painted the 
“ Blind Fiddler ” for Sir George Beaumont,* Of this .picture we 
present our readers with .an engraving ; und vye have already 
remarked upon the peculiarity ‘that the hands gf Ml the %uret$ 
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in jt art) taken from hisWn. fiir Gem-go lout him a very lino 
upocimon of Teniers, which lu' kept- before him the whole time 
ho was engaged on the work, that he might ucqime the sharpness 
of touch which distinguishes the French master. A grout number 
of other pictures followed in rapid succession “Alfred in tin? 
Neatherd’s Cottage,” for Mr. Davidson; “The Curd l'layers,” 
for thp Duke of Gloucester; mid “ The Kent -day,” for the Earl of 
Muigravo; “The Side Lady,” “The Jew’s Ilurji,” &e. The 
“Village Festival” was painted for Mr. Angorstein, for eight 
hundred guineas. Jn 1801) Jio was elected an associate of tin* 
Koyal Academy, and a member in 1811. Tin own health was 
now beginning to decline rapidly from the downcmi of his appli- 
cation. He therefore dotonnlnod upon paying a visit to Scotland, 
wh ('re ho remained from August until October. Upon his return 
to town die took apartments in Kensington. In May, 1812, he 
•named an exhibition of his pictures, twenty-nine in number, ip 
Full-mall, Tha uiuWtakiug extended hi# repututiou, but caused 
him a loss of £4H. His father died in December, And he then 
invited his mother and sister to eomo and live with him in 
London, in a house which 1m took in Kensington. Jn 1 S 13 he 
painlcd “ Blind man* a Butf” for the Prince Regent. For tho 
“ Letter of Introduction” and tho “ Refusal,” hath small pictures, 
pair ted during this year, he received two hundred and fifty and 
t'nvo hundred gulheus respectively. 

He returned his income for the income tax in 1818 nt .£500 per 
annum, making tho necessary reduction for his house. 

In IS 14, during the short interval of peace, he went with bis 
trend Mr, Hay don to Puri", for tho purport;} of studying the works 
of (ho great musters contained in the gallery of the Lguvro, Ho 
juid partieulajj; attention to the Dutch and Flemish School, and 
►luted that be was j»ni Unulsirly struck with the woilcw of Ostuile 
and Terlmrg. Upon bis return bis style became somewhat, altered, 
end was evidently founded upon that of the models wliirh he liad 
been examining. In the “Blind Fiddler,” the “Kent Day,” 
“The Letter of Introduction,” and “Tho Chelsea Pensioners,** 
then 1 arc evident traces of the precision and sharpness of Teniers 
end Matsu. In 18H and 181.) he pointed “Distraining for 
l; "d,” “Tho Pedlar,” and the “Rabbit on the? Wall.” The 
iii'-f of iheso was puirhaiod by Uu? British Institution for 800 
piiinens. In IS 1(? he paid n visit to Holland, with liemborti tho 
im-iavcr. In 1817 lie went <•» Smtlfind, whero ha pointed Su* 
AT Scott and bii family.* Af(i#Tiis return to London the millio- 
nth:* at Cupar presented him with \he freedom of the burgh. * In 
lliL year hoOomm need his great work, the “ (Jlielje.i Pein*Lonri , -i,” 
for t iio Dultt) of Wellington, for which 1m im-ivcd 1,200 guineas. 
1! i i uonrideml Wilki< r « masterpiece, mul the IgM of his really 
great pictures. It represents a group of, Chelsea pensimuira 
iea 1 1 mg the Motet* e of the Rattle of Waterloo, which had just 
been brought them by one of the Marquis of Anglusc.Vu hiuccis. 
A abort time prevnuedy Ilc h|/l painted “The Reading of the 
Will” for tho Into King of Bavaria, for which ho received 
X447 10s. At. Hi# Majesty's death it wa* purchased by hi# 
siieecssor for 12,000 tlorins, o#Xl,(>00 sterling. 

In 1824 ho lost bid mother and one of his brothers* and his own 
health was beginning to decline so rapidly that ho determined 
upon making a lengthened tour cm the continent.’ Passing through 
Fj anno and BwiUerlnnd, ho reached Italy, where he remained 
eight months engaged in. the study of tho great masters. In 
writing from Homo he glvqs the result of his observations, in a 
tfentcnc# which ought long ago to have put ag oml to thp unfit of 
criticism* “From Giotto,” say# he, “to Michael Angelo, oxfire#- 
niouimd «eutim6nt suem the first thing thought of, whUn thftso 
who followed seem to have allowed teehnicoUiios to get the better 
of them, simplicity giving way to intricacy tfiey s j em to have 
painted more for the artist and connoisseur than Tot the untutored 
apprehensions of ordinary jnen.” . # 

Upon his leaving Italy he travelled* into Germany, and visited 
Dresden, Toplitjs, Carlsbad, Pi ague, and Vienna. At tho last- 
njoutioTisd place ho had the very questionable honour of dicing 
with Prince Mottoruich. Upon liis return to Rome, iho Scutch 
* artists raiding thiyro ^nturttunod him at dinner, tip; Marquis of 
HanriUoa presiding His health now began to recover, and ho 
forthwith recommenced his labour.#, Ho finished three pictures, 
and then sot out on his way home/- He crossed the >South % of 


France and entered Spain, arriving ot. Madrid in 1827. VNVhilo 
hero he painfod the “ Spanish Council uf War,” and thfc “ Defence 
of Saragossa. ” In the hummer he left Spain and arrived in PSris 
in June, 1828, and the same mouth ret ti toed to England. To the 
Exhibition of 1820 he sent, i ight picture#, four Italian and three 
Spanish, and a portrait of General Rollie. The three Spanish 
and two of the Italian wcie purchased bv George IV. These 
pictures indicated a tot ul*ci It eiation in hi3 style, and thou* painted 
in Italy dilft red very main hilly from thou- painted in Spain.* 
The foimer possess minli greater ser^jiity of composition than 
the others, hut all have gieal breadth of colour and largeness ol 1 
composition, fn tho earlier part of hi# career, while? ho made 
the Flemish and Dutch painter# hi# model#, moat of tho figuics 
avi? too small for tho iutci iora, a# in the case of the “Blind 
Fiddler” and “BUndmou’e Ruff;” but In hi# lalor work*, after 
bis visit to Italy they fill up the canvas, as in tho cartoon# of 
Raphael, lie appears to have endeavoured to combine* in bis 
own pictures tho euftyosn of Curregio -with the strength and 
serenity of Raphael. While at Mudrid ho paid most aitention 
to tho works of Vtlitsque* and Murillo. The dilfumuo botweeu 
his stylo before leaving England for tho continent is clearly shown 
in his “ Entry of George the Fourth into tho Palace of Holyrood.” 
This picture had boon begun before he left home, and wa» finished 
after bis return, and no one would imagine from looking at it Unit 
one artist, bad done the whole. Tho first part has all the minute- 
ness of finish and detail of tho Dutch school, while tin? ltitUr is 
painted in the full flowing stylo of the Spanish artist#. Titian 
and Gorrcgio wero his great uuthoritiqa for colouring. In a letter 
to one of his friends in England he speaks of himself r# having 
acquired “a holder and more effective style,” and that tho result 
was “lttpidtly,” 

In 1830, after the death of Sir Thomiu Lawrence, he was 
appointed Painter in Ordinary to HU "Majesty, and was aloe n 
candidate for tho presidentship of tho Royal Academy. He hod, 
however, only on© vote in his favour, the successful candidate 
being Sir M. A. She©. In 1831 ho sent to the exhibition por- 
traits uf Laly Lymlhurit and Lord Melville,, and in 1832 lie 
exhibited one of tba most celebrated of bis pictures, 11 John Knox 
pleaching the Reformation in St. Audro.w#,” painted for Sir 
Hubert Ped for 1,200 guineas. This is thoroughly in tho 8panit.h 
style, and hub been ably engraved by Mr. Duo. After this lie 
painted a number of portraits ; amongst other# those of the Duke 
of Wellington aiel Queen Adelaide, But hi# next great Motk 
w.i‘i his “ Oolumhu.s” which rnprast nted the? great voyager 
BidmkUting his chart to the Spanish authoritUH. It is tho moil 
highly coloured of all bin works, Nuvt oanift thb “ lkep-o'-day 
B.iy,” painted after a visit to Ireland ; “ Napoleon and tho* Pope 
in conference at Fontainebleau.’' In 18 58 ho wn^knighted hv 
Willuuu IN’. ; and in 1837 appealed his “ Mary Queen of Scots 
csonpvig from Loch I.evon (fast]?,” “ The Empress Josephine and 
the Fortune teller,” and “Tho (hitler* a Saturday Night.” In 
1838 ho painted “ The Queen’s Fft*t Council,” and a portrait of 
O’Connell ; and in 1830 “Sir David Baiid discovering the body 
of Tippuo Suib after tho storming of Sovingnpatam,” This was 
purchased. by Lady Baird for 1,500 guinepa, and is considered tho 
greatest of Wilkjtfs historical works, In 1810 ho exhibited 
eight pictures, the most remarkable of which wa# “ Benvenuto 
OUini presenting a silver yuao of his own workmanship to Pope 
Paul in.” 

In tho autumn of the sttmo year ho act out on a tour to the 
cast: with Mr, Woodburn. Ho went by Holland and the Rhine 
to the south of Germany, and thence to Constantinople by tho, 
Danube. At Uonalantinople lie wa* engaged to paint a portrait 
of ihu young sutiun. IDs own description of the sitting may hot 
prove uninteresting to our readers. “12th December. — Drove 
with Mr. Pi^ani to the winter palace of the sultan; wc«p received 
inside the gale in a room where we had pipes ; offer waiting for 
some time, wen: conducted through a beautiful garden to the 
palace, changed shoes, and were ushered* up a staircase to a most 
■jplendid and comfortable room. Hero 1 put out the rob mi*,, 
easel, and placed chairs; sjnd having tVo window# all hut mm 
darkened, staled that all was right. After a time his Imperial 
Majesty the sultan arrived ; bis stylo was simple and gentlemanly; 

* and. his reception of mo* very gracious, Ua taking hj# by 
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addres&d to me a few words, which Mr. Pisani interpreted to he 
that ho whs in bat happy at the request of a distinguished artist 
from J£n < land to sit for his portrait, considering doing so might 
sho w his consideration for the queen of Great Britain, who was 
so powerful on ally of Turkey. I bowed. Then being told by 
his majesty to ho seated, 1 began the head. He came and looked 
at it suvorul times. T understood he remarked 1 was making it 
^oo little ; then asked if it was to be sfanding, I assured him 
no, hut sitting on the throne as sultan receiving people presented. 

Pi 


| what a sight!" says he, “the splendid walled city of Jerusalem. 

: This struck mo as unlike all other cities ; it recalled the imagina- 
tions of Nicolas Poussin — a city not for every day, not for the 
| present, bp£ for all time." On the 17th of April they left 
Jcrusalom for Jaffa, and arrived at Alexandria on Hie 22nd, Here 
! Sir David complained of illness, and stated that he had not been 
enjoying good health for three months previously. He however 
commenced a portrait of Meliomet Ali, which the latter wished 
to keep himself, and sat for two hours and a half the first sitting, 
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At another timp he said, might not the uniform with the epaulettes 
bo soon. But I urged that for this picture the cloak of the sultan 
would be better, and that the hands and sword would be seen. 
This seemed to please *him, and 1 wont on ; tuid I think he 
thought it like and pleasing.’* 

In J an nary Wilkie anli his friend lift Constantinople, going by 
yay of Smyrna and Beyrout to Jerusalem. On ascending an 
eminence on tho road from Jaffa, the first sight of the Holy City , 
burst upon them, Wilkio was in raptures . — u Wo saw, and *ob , \ 


1 On tho 21st of May ho Embarked r»n board the Oriental for 
England. On tho 26th lib arrived off Malta, where he impfru- 
| dcntlv cat a largo quantity of fruit and iced lemonade, and on the 
i of Juno whilst off Gibraltar, ho died, and on the same 
! evening his body was committed to tho deep, tho burial service 
! being road over him by the Rev. James Vaughan, Rector* of 
Wroxull, And there he sleeps 

" " “ A calm aud peaceful sleep 444 

With the wild waves clashing o’er him.*' 
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It must for ever Tie a subject of regret that the mortal remains 
of one of the purest and most potent spirits that England ever 
. nursed could not have boon restored to the bosom of their mother 
earth. But the country which his genius glorified can never 
forget him. At a meeting of his friends, at which Sir Robert 
Peel presided in August, 1841, a subscription was commenced to 
raise a monument to his memory, and Mr. Joseph was commis- 
sioned to execute a statue to be erected in the inner hall of the 
National Gallery, the scone of so many of his triumphs; The 
sale o&his effects, among which were many unfinished works, 
realised ,roapy thousand pounds. An unfinished sketch of “ The 
Sch^cd’^Was sold for £750. . 


Sir David Wilkie was tall, of sandy complexion, and had sharp 
! eyes. His manners were mild and gentieroanty. •Bo retained 
! through life an ardent attachment to his native land, and thtmgh 
professedly belonging to no party in politics, he displayed the 
i exaggerated respect for more wealth and station which chame- 
j tenses many parvenus, when not possessed of great strqpgfh of 
I mind. There might have been considerable change in his style 
; had ho lived to return from the East ; hut what he lias achieved 
; is more than sufficient to place him in the first place amongst the 
, artists of the present ago; and there is every probability that 
lapse of time will only increase men’s respect for his goniiis, and 
their admiration of his works, * 
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TuA wny inWhioh our Anglo-Indian friends contrive to pass 
their lt ves ln apitc of a burnjmg sun and other disagreeables in- 
(ddejntai to h t*bp$cal ,elimate;lhas been pleasantly told in a volume 
latei^y ^»^hdliftlro4, “ Life In Bombay." As soon as tk& 

which , with the country round, forme 
onbif thc Thtee , presidencies of British Tndyb ho was dooAed to 
he ^ hfs, mind filled with English , notions of 

. inui^ation , excited by, the talca Wbad 
heard cm sh ipboard, of the magnificence of Indian houses in an 
Indian climate, it is cosy to conceive hy* amazement when he 
stepped from his carriage into the doorway of a u long onc-storiod 
building with an over-hanging thatched roof, and looking for all 
the world like a comfortable cow- house!’* In speechless dismay 
he listened to his companions’ assurance that this was actually 
his destination and future home. But, however much ho might 
have felt disappointed at the sight of the exterior of the- building, 
hit spirits were revi^d when he came to make acquaintance with 
the inside. The ^similarity to the cow-house was only outside ; 
and when he made his way into a “largo and elegant drawing* i 
room, supported upon pillars of faultless proportions, and^fur-* ] 


•nishod with every modern luxury,” he was fain to acknowledge 
that ho formed^ too hasty a decision. However, wo bad better 
lot the author speak for himself. — 

“A largo screen of red silk dividod this apartment tVohi a 
spacious dining-room ; and the completeness of the remainder of 
the hfcuae boi e ample testimony that neither comfort nor appear- 
ance is neglected by the Anglo-Indians in the internal arrange- 
ments of their domiciles, however slightly they may consider the 
external. • 

“ An until* suite of apartments is appropriated to the Use of 
eaoh individual, consisting of a bed-room, dressing-room, and 
bath-room ; and one or all of there usually open upon the 
1 verandah which surrounds the howMV «hd wMch is considered 
indispensable in the construction of even the poorest abode; not 
only as affording protection from the intolerable glare of the sun 
during the day, lmt as presenting an agreeable family resort, 
when the refreshing evening breeze .tempts every ano*' ty'AR* 
change the heat and liglils of the drawing-room for a deh^htfhl 
reunion in the open air. 1 * .* 

, “Here, too, conversation flows on more unrestrainedly than 


i 
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hAhoath the bingo of tin) numerous lamps, rendered ntifattsary by 
the tensive dimensions of a Bombay room 5 and wo have often 
reffikrktd the influence of this witching hour in imparting con- 
fidence to tho timid and unsealing the lips of the taciturn*, But 
its effect upon «mo individual of our acquaintance was particu- 
larly, conspicuous, and upon moro than one occasion it has been 
oUr privilege to listen in amazement to tho outpourings of a 
superior, though usually considered, reserved mind; as with 
fnpiU eloquence he bore all before him, and made his almost 
entranced audience fovgej that this was tho man they had 
hitherto shunned for las apparently unconquerable silence ! 

“ Lt mu4 however ho premised, that tho above description of 
a Bombay house refers distinctively to the bungalow, or one- 
storied building, ami is not to be considered as a criterion of the 
general a aspect of English residences, which are usually lofty 
and stately- looking mansions, With facades adorned with spacious 
porticos supported on pillars of sufficient width to admit two 
carriages abreast, thus insuring to tho ^jeoupants a sheltered 
inode of ingress and ogress, equally essential during the heat 0 1 
the fair season and tho damp of the monsoon, 

4 * The . internal .arrangement of this description of house is 
much the same an in England; the ground-floor containing the 
dining and breakfast rooms, library, &e., and olton one or two 
suites of apartments' appropriated as guest’s chambers, and 
which are seldom uhtenanted for a single day, in a place where 
hospitality is decidedly a leading character is tie. 

“ The staircases are generally wide and handsome, conducting 
to tlie reception and family rooms; and hot unfroquently, a 
charming withdrawing- room is found oh? the flat top of the porch 
by surrounding it with a balustrade, which also serves as a sup** 
port to a light veranda-like roof. 

Though the houses in Bombay are built with all dtie ttgritd to 
comfort, and are admirably adapted to tho climate, great cure 
being always taken to insure a free admission of air into every 
compartment; yet, some time must (‘lapse before the stranger can 
divest, himself of the idea that ho ie always in public ; and vainly 
he sighs for the unassailable retirement which the announcement, 
of ‘‘going to one’s own ruffin’ * always secures at home. Tho 
caufccofthis appaicnl publicity is evident. To promote ft thorough 
imitation of air, the number of doors and windowsis necessarily 
great ; and as Oven the partition walls arc generally constructed of 
Venetians, moveable to the slightest touch, it can he easily under- 
torn! that' the first impression produced upon the mind of a 
iiaurrl rtmW, as he enters an 1 ml inn bedroom, is, that he is to 
he the occupant of a magnified birdt aget » 

Tho daily nsd of tho hath can scarcely be classed as a luxury ; 
it becomes an absolute necessary, not only of cleanliness, but of 
health, in a climate where heat and moisture alternately pre- 
dominates ; and pCrspimlion is consequently so profuse as to 
require frequent |blutioua to maintain an unimpeded action to 
the pores of the skin. But hero are none of the mechanical 
contrivances for abridging labour, such as the. poorest bath-room 
in England would possess ; and even our sturdy b'uipeiuuids at 
homo would shudder to hear that the large tubs aro actually 
tilled by hand ! tho warm water being convoyed, iu chatties (or* 
earthen vessels), which never contain more tl^in from ouo to 
two gallons 1 It is, therefore, the entire business of one man to 
preside over this branch of household work, and indeed where 
the members of a family are numerous, a second becomes often 
necessary. This gentleman Is termed tho bheesty, or panee 
walla, and ho ia always to bo seau accompanied by a bullock 
laden with skins, ^oortiaining tho supply of cold water which is 
obtained from some neighbouring tank. * 

‘♦Although the number of servants considered indispensable to 
a moderately- constituted IJpmbay establishment ie not nearly so 
great as in Calcutta or Madras, it is considerably larger than 
people of corresponding means would ever dream of maintaining 
in England, where, not only the terrors of taxation, but tho alarm- 
ing appetites of tho inmatss of a servants’ hall, offer a formidable 
impediment to any superfluity of males domestics. Here, we 
neither provide bed nor board ; for tho *fotmer a. piece of matting 
thrown upon tho ground amply fluffibe®, and upon this tho most* 
respectable servant eontenlodly stretches himself, swathed like an 
SSgyplian mummy, from head to foot* in k white cloth during the , 


Warm weather, or in a eomblec (ooat«e blanket) wheh the' ffifld 
season makes its appearance. The variety of rollgiotisund caltes 
amongst our domestics, is the surest guarantee to us of Security 
from the annoyances of providing food. Neither Hindoos, Mus- 
sulmans, nor I’arsaes, would dare to partake of a morsel lit tho 
society, or even sight of each other ; and so strictly is this sepa- 
ration enforced by their respective priests, that it is imperative 
even the rooking of their meals should be performed by people of 
their own community. 1 • 

“Thus it ia that our rooks are invariably Portuguese v wHO, 
bring Christians, are not troubled with sciuplos regarding tho 
preparation, or, indeed, appropriation* of their master’s repast’s) 
and though ostensibly providing their own meat and diink, 
contrivo lo live luxuriously and gratuitously on the abundant 
remnants ’of an Indian table. Thesb inch attain to great 
ejOellcnco ip their pro&Astott ; a skilful artiste ra surO bf com- 
manding a good place and high wages; arid thus both their 
cupidity and ambition arc exercised to produce dUhffiq which the 
most refined epicures fresh froth iho firtuvtt* of Tatis and London 
need nol d<*sp»iso. These people generally belong to tbo Por- 
tuguese settlement bf Goa, whence they migrate in considerable 
* numbers to Bombay, always unaccompanied by tfleir wives and 
children, for whoso provision they cheerfully doom themselves to 
voluntary exile, until the realisation of a siiAeicht sum will 
enable them to ihdulgo in a six-months’ visit to their family and 
friends at home. The* dirzees, or household tailors, are also 
generally of this class ; as, from their greater approximation in 
dress and habits to bursal ves, it is naturally easier for them to 
enter into all the mysteries of fashion and tit, Ihftii it could 
possibly be to the Hindoos or Mussulmans. • 

“There is, however, a superior class of lVrtuguesc in Bombay, 
who occupy with ability tho posts of Pmvoes, or clerks, in the 
public or tnoicautile offices, and are of course considered as aristo- 
crats among their own people. But with few exceptions, tin se 
man, wheat; forefathers were once the lordly possessors of the soil, 
are in a position of abaoiute s« mtmle in the present day; and 
their consequent deterioration, both in a moral and physical point 
of view, is melancholy to contemplate. 

“ Their habits are proverbially intemperate, whilst, strange to 
say, either from the effects of climate, exclusive intermarriage 
among themselves, Ur habitual injempermiep, the complexion 
of the Indo- Portuguese is now oonspi aitm/dy, darker than that 
of the aboriginal natives of Asia. * 

“ But all this time, wo lmvc proceeded no farther in the forma- 
tion of our establishment than the Bhecsty, cook, and I)ir/ fc ee 
department ; and lest we should be tempted to another digression, 
we Will hasten at oqee tt> enumerate the Several function hhch 
considered indispensable to the cor reef 1 ' arrangement of a mnixou 
^ ten ino»tt'r in Bombay. 

“And first in rank, and in pay? cornea the butler, or house 
steward, as he would be moro properly* denominated; whose busi- 
ness consists in a general superintendence of the other domestics, 
in purchasing l articles for heusehotd consumption, and cheating 
his master to tho extent of his ability. 

“ In Jhis letter qualification, indeed, few are deficient, their 
talents for appropriation being usually as capacious, u their 
insatiability is rapacious, 

“ Then follow the table sorvante, cither two, three, ot font in 
number, aceoiding to the size and oireumstauces of tho family, 
and partially corresponding to our English footmen in their 
duties "of attendance at table*, cleaning plate, Ac, To these aro 
subifldinate, the Muaaul, or lamp-lightor, tbo Aamauls, whose 
duty it is lo keep tho house and furniture in cleanliness and 
order, and a Bobaj&o,«or book, with his mate, answering to otir 
kitchen-maid at home. Then in the stable department there 
must bo a coachman to overy carriage and a Goto -walla, or 
groom for every horse, and, according to tbo extent of, fho 
garden, from one to six Malloys, or gardeners. 

“ have not yet touched upon the female department; though 
forming the most, important and influential branch of the esta- 
blishment, The Ayah 5 e of course exclusively appTOpriated to the 
service of tho “ Madam Sahib,” and; When treated, With Madness 
and consideration, generally becomes faithfully attached to her 
mistress, and quite devoted in her love for the children, ot Haha 
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togne. The#) have also their separate attendants, either in the 
form t>f au Amah, or wet nurse, an Ayah or a child's boy, os the 
men-servants who wait upon the children are designated, let their 
age be ever so Venerable. 

** We must subjoin to this already long catalogue* the Dhohee, 
or washerman, with lus assistants ; and Toons ad libitum, whoso 
laborious duties consist in sitting all day under the porch to re- 
ceive, and hand in, the cards of Visitors, notes, nic e sages, &c. 
Altogether, the number of servants in a handsomely conducted 
English house, generally amounts to between twenty and thirty ; 


and of thteo, the greater part, with their families, reside within 
the boundaries of their master's estate. , • 

“ The expense oil bucK on establishment, though not so ^great 
as a similar one in England would he, is still considerable ; cet*- 
tainly it can never bo calculated under £200, and more frequently 
it amounts to £300, or even £400 per annum. But here, jit least, 
the oxpenso ends ; as wo ore spared the enormous outlay and end- 
less discomfort, entailed upon the English housekeeper, by the 
necessity of attending to the provision and accommodation 8f 
their never- satisfied dependants." 


C Alll.S BAD. *AV AT EKING PLACE IN Jt OH EMI A. 


>\f aoxnjb a town ]pilt around a caldron of boiling water ; qpd 
you will have some idea of Carisbad. In the midst of the great 
masses ofgrauite which aro scattered over the surface of the sur- 
rounding country, the valley of Teplis seems to be a great fissure, 
as the protuberances and indentations on each side correspond 
exac tly. This was doubtless caused by some great volcanic erup- 
Imn in former time's, as there arc evident traces of its action upon 
every side. The lowor part of the fissure appeurs to be filled with 
enormous rouks<bf granite, piled 
otic upon the other in the wildest 
<on fu lion, and leaving mtcratijos 
between them so largo as to n- 
scmlde immense caverns. The 
meadows in the valley cover 
all this seen*) of disorder like 
picul carpets; the viators rush 
<! isvn into the void, ami ns the 
abyss doubtless extends to the 
\i<mity of the regions of eter- 
nal heal, they are there warmed, 
electrified, charged with carbonic 
neid, and various mineral sub- 
ht 'lures, and are then sent up 
Ji^ain to the surface to cure invu- 
1 ids. But on its arrival the gas 
dm n gages itself, ami the eulra- 
i <‘ous matter which hadhuen ffehl 
in solution, settles in incrugta- 
li.ms upon everything around. At 
in !;t these Tiieruriathms were fixed 
upon the sides of the fissure only, 
hut. becoming thicker by ^degrees 
they have at last extended across 
the top, and vary iu thickness 
from a yard and a half to l*vo 
yards. Upon this a part of the 
town h actually bU|H. 

This covering is of courselcopt heated by the high temperature 
of the .waters underneath, and consequently let the winter ever 
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so severe they never have any snow at Carlsbad, because ^ melts ! ^eraturo la about 109 deg. Fahrenheit. 


immediately on falling, and /lows into the river, which for the 
same reason never becomes frozen. As the incrustation is by no 
means a very strong subatanco, the water and gases confined 1 
beneath it sometimes burst it, and make their way through, and ! 
thue make a new spring, and a great eoltgnn of vapour* In j 
some places where the incrustation is exposed to violence <?f any I 
sort, as to the action of the current of the river, they bavo Been | 
obliged to strengthen it, like an old broken basin, with pieces and 
fastenings. The pieced are slabs of grani^ tad btiilding joists, > 
livid together by bars of iron. u Large square blocks of stone," j 
says a Carlsbad doctor, ii^a work, upon the waters, “ are placed j 
aboVO the spring, to dervo as a defence against the great blocks of 
ids and trunks of trees which sometimes come floating down the j 
stream, and in case of an inundation Or a thaw, would beat £own i 
the crust and destroy the equilibrium necessary ,to the regularity ! 
of the jot of water."* And to prevent all ruptures in the neigh- < 
bourhood jf any of the springs, by the passage becoming choked j 
up by now incrustations, they sound them with a fathom lino # | 
font times a year. By careful attention of this kind the mineral *j 


wells have come to possess a regularity and system, so to speak* 
which, if loft to themselves, they could never have. In 1711 
and 1727, very large # openings appeared on various parts of the 
surface sufficient to cause considerable alarm, and* it was then 
determined to dig more deeply than had ever been done before, 
and it is to this that the little knowledge which people possess of 
the internal formation of the crater or caldron is due. There is 
not merely a single crust, or a single cavity, but n great number 
of cavities separated from ear h 
: 7- , other by irregular incrustations, 

like the vaulted roofs of a number 
of cellars placed one above the 
other. After the sounding line 
had parsed through u great num- 
ber of these caves, the explorers 
found themselves over an am as 
of boiling wat< r, the bottom of 
which they could not fathom, 
and vluoli appeared to extend 
in the direction of the valle \ . 
The water made such a ttiriblu 
noise, and foamed up with such 
fury, that they were at length 
obliged to make a hasty u- 
treat. 

Then e aro eight springs to which 
invalids principally report, but 
there arc many others equally 
#oud In a medical point of view'. 
These arc all but jets from the 
same reservoir, differing solely in 
temperature, and tlie quantity of 
mineral puhstahees which they 
contain, according as they have 
had to pass a {greater or less dis- 
tance through the soil, or have 
nTixed more or less with rain- 
water. The principal well is called SprraU?,* it is situated on the 
right bank of the Teplis, near the middle of the town. Its tem- 

Egga arc boiled in it, 


audit is made subservient to all soits of culinary purposos; ho 
that below the spring, and along the whole of the stream which 
flows from it into the river, an army of cooks may bo seen every 
day in the season, plucking fowl, pullinp tho hair off sucking pigs, 
and getting eggs and vegetables roady. This scene, though not 
very poetical, is nevertheless interesting, as furnishipg a remark- 
able instance of the variety of uses to which ^ie waters may he 
applied, healing the nick, and cooking food for the healthy. 

This spring appears to rise from the earth very calmly and 
soberly, but suddenly leaps up in a furious manner, giving out 
clouds of vapour that fill the apartment which has been built 
around it. The jet is not regular ; sometimes it*rises only about 
a yard, or a yard and a half intheight ; then suddenly springs up 
three or four yards, almost to tho roof of the building, and then 
falls back w ith a great noise. From eighteen to twenty ebulli- 
tions of this sort have been counted ir* the course of a minute. 
Many might imagino that they are caused by tho boiling of the 
water, but such is net the case. It is >all owing to .the escape bf 
. tho carbonic add. Thif gas accumulates in tho upper part of tho 
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ttfvity, end proves with great violence upon the surface of the water 
and Upon the crpet. The more the pressure increases, thrf more 
viokfatly is the waiter forced towards the aperture, and when once 
it has reached it, it of course bursts out with terrific violence.. The 
noise and ebullition is increased by the earbonio acid endeavouring 
to escape at the same time. 

M. Bdrzelius, the Swedish chemist, of whom we lately gave a 
portrait and biography, has analysed th# Carlsbad waters, and 
has found them to contain five-and-a-half parts of salt in every 
hundred. This is a very considerable proportion, and gives it a 
very strong savour, somewhat like that of chicken broth. Sul- 


thnn nine tons of sulphate of soda, and about half this quantity off 
carbonate of soda, go to waste every year, whioh/at the eelHog 
price of these articles, would realise not less than £20,000. 

It is said that the Sprudel Well was discovered in the middle * 
of the fourteenth century, by Charles IV., emperor of Germany 
and king of Bohemia. He was out hunting in the ftaests hatha 
neighbourhood, and the stag having crossed the river exactly 
opposite the boiling spring, the dogs followed close behind, and, 
in the ardour of the chase, fell into it. The emperor, hearing 
their plaintive howls, pierced his way through the thicket, and 
thus discovered the well. His physician examined the water, 





pbatoltat ea^bonatb of shda iwitisfe into its composition very , 
largely — the former in the proportion of 2^ to 100. But no use 
whatever is made of all this riches. It has been calculated that 
more than six pounds of sulphate of soda, and more than three 
pounds of carbonate of soda, fallsinto tfie river every minute ; ( 
and a* these salts are not only useful in n medical point of view, } 
but have a high commercial value in consequence of their being | 
extensively employed in * various branches of manufacturing \ 
industry, it may be easily seen that nothing but great blindness *j 
and neglocton the part of the inhabitant! of the town could I 
Induce them to neglect so important a source of revenue. Moro > 


the 

He 


'y: 
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pronounced it merle i&al, and wwommended ^i^ 
euro of some wounds from which ho was then suffering, 
was so pleased with the sesult, that Kg built a castle near the 
spot, and hence the name of Carls-bad (Charles's bath). But the 
truth of evory part of this story, except the last, is open to grave* 
doubts. It is certain that the emperor interested himself in the 
success of the baths, and conferred upon the place some important, 
privileges. He resided there during part o£ the years 1370 and 
1376, and then bestowed his name upon it. It is veryprobable 
^hat the’ University of Prague, meeting at such aahort distend# 
fronvtbe springs, did not fail to exaroine them, audits recommend 
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datfcm would, of oomrse, $o far to enhance the reputation which 
they had already acquired, ' But *their disoorcry must certainly 
have token place at a period far beyond that aligned to it by the 
popular tradition. A document of doubtful authenticity asserts 
that the emperor need the waters for the healing of wounds which 
he had received at the famous battle of Creasy, where he lost 
his father, John the Blind; but it is now very clearly esta- 
blished that he was not present in the battle at all, and neither 
in his autobiography, nor in any contemporary manuscript, is any 
mention made of his having resorted to the springs. Jn very ! 
remote times there was a castle on a hill in the neighbourhood, j 
the mins of which have long ago disappeared, which was called 
ITrad Wari/ t or the “ Castle of the Hot Spring.’* Neither the 1 
inhabitants of this caRtle, nor those of tho town of Elbcn, only I 


two* leagues distant, and where the Three Kings often deed their 
residence, nor the wood- cutters and hunters whq frequented the 
forests could have been ignorant of*the. existence ofho extraordi- 
nary 9 phenomenon. Besides the heat of the waters which pre- 
vents tho river from freezing, and that of the ground which 
prevents the snow from lying, must have excited their ’cpnoeity 
to loam tho cause, even if the thickets had hidden the jet from 
tho view. The name* Teplis is drawn from the hoat of the 
waters, and this is found in historical documents bearing date 
some centuries previous to Charles IV. 

Tho town is pretty, neat, and salubrious, and is almost entirely 
composed of lodging»houlo!j for visitors. The population is of 
course every year increasing. In 1834, it numbered 3,287, ex- 
clusive of visitors, who made a total of 10 , 000 , 


MORNING. 



1 * ’ * *'• “* a “COWMnNClWG tuxWahourr op Tins i»ay. 

v’> Ao-'f • 

Jonr Smana, or. Strodan, was bom at Bruges in 1536,. of an 
illdstmou* hut reduced family, and in that city studied th^flrat 
principles ofpamtjng under his father, who ^as an artist of 
emtoeUd a To compete his knowledge, he paid a visit to Italy 
when vfry young,, and for some time found employment at 
Fhnwnsh in the palace of the duke. . Re proceeded thbnce to ^ 
Home, where he studied* the, antique, with the works of Raphael * 


FllOW A. FAWTIHG UV STRAOA, 

* 

and Buonarotti. Before he quitted Rome, he painted in con- 
junction with paniel da Volterro, and Francesco Salviati some 
of tho ornaments of tho palace of the Belvidore* By this he 
acquired s 6 mo of the manner of Salvjati, which he ever after- 
wards retained. From Romo ho was invited to Naples by 
Don John of Austria, *to paint some of his military achievements, 
and this he performed iota manner that gave great satisfaction i* 
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,*<-"'*1 0?» patron. He thou again returned to Florence, and was for 
some time employed iiudeeorating the palace Uml the churches. 
Sofite Of hie*grcfottist works, fond those Updh which his reputation 
tests, waybill bo seen in that city. In the church of Annun- 
xiata is a painting of the u Crucifixion,” which is a grand com- 
^poeitiop," consisting of a number of figures rather larger than life, 
In Santa Croco is a fine piece of the “ Ascension in »Santa 
Maria Nuova, is the “Baptism of Christ ;“*aud in the chapel of the 
l'alazzo Pitti are two altar-picturcs, ono of the “ Nativity,” end 
the other of the “ AVise Besides tho subjects taken from 

Saered history he delighted t.<5 paint animals, huntings of tho 
r wild hoar, and battles, all of which ho executed in a noble 
stylo, with a Steady hand and firm pencil. Not withstanding big 
long residence in Italy, he always retained much of the Flemish 
manner., He had,' however, a good taste of design and an agree-' 
* able^tone of colouring. Strada was a member of the academy at 
Florence, where ho died in 1004. 

Our engraving is taken from one of fjrie sixteenth century, 
'reproducing one of tho wotIss of this master, called 
. Morning, Although it has not the delicacy of finish which 
may be seen in engravings of tho present day, it has a great deal 
* of truth and character. Tho family are all Up, and though, as 
tho burning candles seem to indicate, it is not yet day, they 
have resumed their Various occupation#, with tho ext option of 
an obstinate Mooper in tho adjoining apartment, whom a 
servant is vainly endeavouring to arouse. The grandmother is 
occupied in directing tho movements of an old fashioned spinning- 
wheel, the mceWnism of which Booms to interest Die child ttt her 
.side. The young mother and her sisters, clothed with modest 
elegance, floated on cushions, are engaged in some piece of 
cm broidery, and a servant at tho fireplace is amusing an infant 
with a rattle. The master of the house appears to he taking a 
snake out of some jboK of a vase, whilst the servant gives him 
light with a lamp. The family appears to he that of a wealthy 
burgher of the olden time. The abundance, good taste, and 
even luxury which appear in their dress and in the furniture 
give the whole arum* a very pleasing cast. Labour and early 
rising Accra to thorp rather a viituous habit, than, ns now, a 
rigorous necessity. 


A SUMMER EVENING WALK IN TUK VILLA 
RICARDL AT NAPLES. 

JJow can 1 describe the beauties and ouch an tr non t* that sur- 
round me? Head all tho books of. travels, read tho glowing 
desoriplirms of poets, „ get by heart the hackneyed and enthu- 
siastic terms that a*e distributed through every guide-book, 
raise ymir imagination t > fairy dreams ! still you cau have bat a 
poor idea of all that is lovely in nature in Italy. 

Travellers falsely suppose fhat winter is tho time to he in 
Italy; and my fldgetty country-people, at tire approach of 
summer, put themselves into their comfortable carriages to leave 
till' country with the crowd who seek gaiety and amusement ixf 
«qmo great northern capital. The charms of summer arc to 
thorn as perfectly unknown, as all hut the name of summer is 
to the inhabitant of tho north of Euro no. 

To a mind at ease, to a person at peace with himself, to one 
capable of homo pleasures, or of literary put suits, or the love of 
nature, this country has a thousand untried and enticing charms. 
The mornings arc calm and peaceful, and the evenings so lovely, 
words am wanting to describe them, and hues paint them. 
Wheh the dbep emir© of the calm Sea is covered with boats and 
vessels of every size, and belonging to every country, from the 
Htately man of war to the graceful felucca, and tho little boat 
covered with striped awning that skims across the bay. The sun 
gradually sinking behind the island of Ischia, and Proeida, reflects 
a thousand hues upon Cnpri, Vesuvius, and the opposite shore of 
Sorrento. Each white house is to he recovered half hid in its 
orange -grove; each convent, each casaino is easily traced, and 
higher up upon the hills are seen, the lilac, purple, and orange 
tints Of a summer sunset 

'■ Naples in its architecture is not a fiifc town, hut its situation 


round the hay is so beautiful that one fs hot disposed to criticise 
that defect. The domes of itH numerous churches, tho two 
castles, both so advantageously placed, St, Elmo on the height 
commanding the town, tho Caster Ovo, stretched out into tho 
sea, and numerous white palazssos with their terraced gardens] 
and, upon the mountain of St. Elmo, overhanging vineyard*, 

" The vine on high, the willow tree below, 

Mixed in mu* mighty scone with varied beauty glow.'* ■* 

1 was contemplating this scene, this brilliant scene of magni- 
ficence, one evening in the month of July, from a garden near St. 

Elmo. Tho Prince of 0 , a Neapolitan who accompanied us ? 

did not scum to partake of my enthusiasm. He reminded me of 
Mayer, who looking at the same view from tho garden of the 
Chaitreuse, now San Martino, turned to tho monk who was 
slewing them the monastery, in a state of enchantment, exclaiiv- 
ing with German enthusiasm, “ Painters and poets, where are 
your colours, where arc your words to de.scribo this scene ! 
The monk answered very quietly, a Xoi attri, non sentiamo 
nirntc.” The Neapolitans do not either see or foci tho beauties 
of nature; it is for us children of the north to see end ft el 
acutely, — painfully ; but for those brought rip f n these suniiy 
scones of grandeur, tho magnificence of nature rather bores them 
than gives them any feelings of delight. t- 

Bi -sides the magnificence of tho views of tho hay, the gai den 
where we now Were, was ornamented with every shrub, from the 
stupendous palm-treo to the delicate, cassia. Flowers of every 
hue and of every odour, ^vero trained upon bowers and oharuiiJu a 
or hung in fcfltoons from tree ti» tree. Tho aCatld pomegranate, 
the white gardenia, all the various sorts of Cape jasjnine, rose* in 
profusion, geraniums of enormous flizo anfl growth, the passion 
flower bearing at, onee both fruit and flower. Altogether this 
luxmyof decoration reminded me uf the poetry and Peenea uf 
La!hi llookli. An Englishman who was vi if.li us, rind had !i\ ed 
much at Borne, diilerod from me in his adtnitntbm of the seem- 
before us. “It- blends not M ith ruy memory of tin* pual,” lie 
said, “as tho scenery decs mound Home; it is very hi iiiiunt, I 
allow, but 

“ riierc’s a benuiy 1i>r over, unchangingly bright, 

Like the long Hinny lapse of u smnmi*i’« ibiy-hglif, 

Shilling oil-- shining on, by no shadow mode tender, 

Till love falls asleep in his riftuiciK'&f of splendour." 

This is not the beauty that speaks to my feelings, I like a 
countenance in country, as I do iu people ; and when I look at 
the horizon round Borne, ft desolation like that of Tyro and 
Babylon, when l # si*e the melancholy of tho Gampagna, with its 
long line of ruined aqueduct?, all interest me mdto than tins 
glow of prosperity. Those barren ddik lands, with here and 
there patches of cultivation thinly scattered, the smoke rising as 
beacons of malaiia near tho miserable cabins, the lovely shape of 
tho mountains that encircle those plains, and the aiirial tints 
which hang about their heights, the ruined J&rhplea fond tombs, 
the remains of fallen grandeur, all ou&spire more than these scenes 
to attach the imagination ; and attached it does become to Homo 
aa to a dear friend ! that barren Gampagna inspires moro to 
poets and painters than such tt Wlliant scene as this WOlook on ; 
there is a something in living upon tho pftSt that 3M*mncilcs 
man to himself, consoles him under all deep feeling, And makes 
him think of death ever With tranquillity; a foeUngof calm 
repost?, jaf religious pensivcncss, takes posse sahan of the soul, even 
iu thtfresidenoe of modern Home. Modern as til ancient 
P^etfi, have Sung tjie charms of its OfotnpigftjjU Mfodfotae de 
6ta6l has called it 4 La patrie de* Tombem^* add saw 

and painted the soflptipts of Homan scenery, in proffer*^ to foil 
others. W ould the present econo we look at minister to a mind 
diseased ? Certainly not*! The contrast of its brilliancy, and 
the gloom of a desponding' spirit, would increase All mental 
misery ? This is a scene for the gay, the happy, and- the prow 
spercjjifl/* I answered by tho words of a song— *. , t , ^ 

" Ntihlng is lo*t on htm Wko sees V , 1 

With an eye feeling gave, «' 

For him thereVi a story In every brse«e, ; ^ 

t f And ft picture in atery wate." J ^ 

. ». ■ v * . . V * *■ * 
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‘While thug disco urging, we loft tho view of the Bay o£ Naples, 
and had taken a Bhady walk under acacias, that led a con- 
siderable way down into tho valley in the opposite* direction. 
OVCr Our bonis were vines festooned from tree tree, that 
threw a soft shade upon various coloured oleanders that grew 
hero fat profusion ; and round each acacia grew hydrangeas of 
that dear and lender blue, so beautiful and so refreshing to 
hehohl. This walk at length opened to a glado where there 
wore some stono pines of great size and beauty: tho rose 
hung about . their branches in festoons, and grew on them, 
as, in England, ivy clings to the oak*trec j and near these 
troeSrthe Indian fig and the qpormous aloo plant, reminded us from 
their luxuriant growth how near we now were to the shores 
and climate of Africa. Nothing k finer than the effect of these 
savage plants breaking tho monotony of a garden, and carry- 
ing the ideas to more distant regions. Here we rested; aSd 
from between the trees wo had a distant view of the blue 
ocean and lihe purple mountains of the island of Is<hia. An 
old tower, picturesquely situated, helps to sot off this lovely 
view. The sun was sinking upon the long hue of plain, once 
the Elyeian fields. It was thore that the poet* supposed the 
souls of tho g<5>d enjoyed eternal happiness. There was an- 
( icntly the burial-place for tho people of Mkcnium; and 
their being obli^id to convey the bodies across the dead sea, 
gave rise to the poetical fiction of JJharon and his attributes. 
On the hanks of thn water were ranges of tombs, now opened 
by time to daylight. I could lint help remarking to my Roman 
friend, that here was ft country and a view* as rich in recollections 
ns any Rome could boast. On these shores we behold the ruins 
of seven ciliof* which once embellished them. Beyond the dead 
sea is the Misoiuum of old, where Rome once held her fleets; 
and the island of 1’roeidu, a scion of ancient Oreeee, having 
been peopled by a Grecian colony fmm Cuma ; and further 
on U Ischia, an extinct volcano of uncertain dale. Returning 
back are tbo villages of Baja and Bnuli, where ruins of temples 
and baths are freely sen tiered among jt the vines and fig-trees 
that are overtopped by the cattle of Baja, built in modem days 
1*\ Naples’ famous viceroy, Victro «U Toledo, in the time of the 
Emperor diaries V. Jlero emperors, poets, orators, ftiul beauties 
had their palaces and their villas. The Cento Cameralln, the 
Bi.seiria Mirftbilk, the hatha ft Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, 
and the temples of Veifus and Diana, arc oil on that shore. 
Further baek lies Torre dc JPatrice, tho sepulchre of Seipio 
ami Cuma^ and the oavo of the Sibyl. Nearer to us and to 
Duftisunli ate the lake ^.vermis, with its ruined temple, and the 
J merino Lake, bo often the theme of the ancient pools. Two 
extinct volcanos arc in i4s neighbourhood -r-tho Solfatara and 
Monte Nuova, now a mounfhin of ashes, that sprung up on tho 
site of the beautiful town of Tripugola, that lioa buried within it. 
This eruption and earthquake, <n 1538, nearly destroyed all that 
remained of the great city of Dimuoli; and all that war or 
Spanish tyranny had previously spared, At Buzzuoli are great 
remains of antiquity. Its range of tomha that formed the entrance 
into tho town (called Oolombaria), the views of the bridge of 
Caligula, now known by antiquaries as the ancient Mole of. Puz- 
zuoli; the, Temple of Jupiter aud$he amphitheatre, the Beene of 
the bafbaritba of Nero, and of the martyrdom of Naples’ favourite 
saint, Sfc, Januftriua— -all are as interesting to tho antiquary, as 
they are picturesque to thenar list. Here was that country ^hero 
nature, and history rival each other hfintorest — a country 

which no one can look at but with enthusiasm— -a country of 
exlinet voi , Win€>*"-* i the country described by Pliny and Virgil, and 
the country of the gods themselves, when their presence was 
sought by Steir worSh ippers in temples ; alius brought to tho eye 
of the looker- on. 

The sun sank gradually into tho west,* behind the purple peak 
of Ischia's Isle, while the crimson and orange streak that stained 
thriky, contrasted with the dark mountain opposite of the Oatnal- 
doli stands; The revolution of War had for a time dispersedathe 
fathers, hut il k now restored, nnd inhabited by monks, whose 
vows are to pray for the peace of souls of others. From an im- 
mense height they look from their’ airy cells into the town of 
Naples, and it is said can hear the din of the multitudes in its 
streets j Naples— the toWn in Europe where there in fthe least 


religion, though here and there superstition fr and bigotry remind 
one of its absence. Tho fathers possess the vineyard hnd gardens 
.round the convent. The sun sank gradually, and as dm watened 
it a thoughtful mood hud crept on all tho party, and wo lingered 
long. In such hours as these the mind turns to its strongest 
feelings ; our sigh turns inward— • * 

~ — “ Man forgets 

Ills Hern ambition and his worldly cares, * 

And woman loathes the pretty vanities 
That iuar her nature’s beauty.” 

Sometimes ono sad and engrossing idea gets possession of 
us, and then the present, all, everything vanishes, but one 
filial remembrance. We retraced our stops by ft Walk Which led, 
to the house where the owner of this paradise rpsideft, a man who 
is almost a solitary instance in this country of tho sfmth of 
a person w^io prefers country pursuits, planting, ft gardon, 
and literature, to the ambition of public life, the noise of a 
town, or the amuse rfients of San 'Carlo-- a rare instance in' 
Italy of true philosophy. As we walked through the. dark 
paths of the garden, the sky, of a clear blue, drew some ob- 
servation from its extreme beauty; spotted with bright golden 
stars, it looked so clear, and excited such a general impulse 
of admiration, that one of our party, recollecting tho magni- 
ficent passage in Coleridge’s Wallenstein, repeated it. 

Tho sound of cheerful voices, for wo had got near the house, 
made ns know that wo had deviated from the path which led 
to the high ground that overlooks the Bay of .Naples, No 
evening in the north of Europe, however line, however bright, 
cun give An idea of an Italian evening. There, indeed, 
through the soft, clear air, ono might read one’s fortunes in 
tho stars. 

When v/e readied the spot from which we had first set out, 
just enough twilight remained to make the dark masses of 
mountain nnd ocean visible, and hcie and there lights glim- 
mered in the town of Naples ; and from the boats of the 
l. anreiatori , scattered over the bay, a clear young English voice 
was heaid near, singing that song of Milton's, so suited to 
the place and to the evening — 

“ O’er the smooth nnd emunel'd green, 

\\ here no print or step hath been, 

Follow me as 1 sing 

Ami touch the warbled string, 

Under the shady roqf 
of bruiv’hing elm, star proof, 

Follow rue. * 

I will bring you where she sits, 
find in splendour as befit** 

Her deity ; 

Such a sumptuous queen, 

8 Is rarely to be seen.” • 

AVe stood examining these oflSects with the interest that 
things visible, utwl not distinctly so, give, when the moon 
rose as if out of Vesuvius— rose in all its glory, like an illu- 
minated globe* from the ciater of the mountain. What a 
magnificent sight ! "What % glorious scene I wo all ex- 
claimed, ns it gradually rose, and its palo light foil on the 
deep blue ocean. As each object came into view, wo lingered 
on and on, not able to tear ourselves away from this lovely 
scene. — Sketch Hook o f the South, 


01UENTAI. ORIGIN Of HERALDIC *TERM 8. 

Tub names and signs employed in Heraldry are for the most 
part derived from the Moors, and from the tournaments of tho 
Hge of chivalry. The names of the colours u«ej are Arabian, 
Their etymology has been traced by a French writer in a work 
entitled, "Month* Trimitif” * 

OuLBse (rod), from Ghtcl, rose, red; tflus they say, Ghuh'nlan, 
empire of the roses. 

Sable (black), from Mr?, or ZiM y blrifck. 

Azure (blue) , from Asul, colour of the sky, 

• Sln-ople (green), from Stw, horb, verdure, and Mn 1 that which 
giYfcs birth to the fruits of the field. 
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* THJ8 ‘ L A D I E S* D E P A R TME N T. . i < . ; 

POINT LACjP COLLAR. other of th? coloured paper, both tide. of the ahemicetta will be 

here introduce the design for thin beautiful piece of needle- obtained. >r * wv „ 

Wolfe; s fbll description for working which was given in our I All the. outlines are done in Mecklenburg No. 6, laid on with 
Ust article of this department, pages 269-70. j a much finer thread. ^Some of the stitches are modem 'fdhify and 



COUiAfR.—* -FPLL SIZE FOR WORK WO. 



CHEMISETTE IN ANTIQUE POINT. 

Materials. — A>int laec cottons, and Mecklenburg No. 6. 

The pattern of this chemisette hi given one-half the sisc that it 
ought to be worked. It if mat, accordingly, be enlarged according 
to the directions for enlarging patterns. " 

Draw it first on tracing«paper, from which transfer it to pink or 
grberi, which must be lined with alpaca. The tracing paper being [ 
so transparent, the design is as clear on thd wrong side as On the j 
right, so that by laying it first on the ohe side and then on the ; 


CHBMI9RTTR. 



the flowers, whjohar© filled up closely, as well ' as Ea stern# wfefdh 
form the foundation C# the sprays, , are done in antiqiie, The 
stiUh used for all fhefcsis tended stitch. * If OotMts 
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of Brussels stitches work#! quite closely over bars of thread, and 
must be done in Mecklenburg 150, the finest thread made. 

Some of the. open petals are filled with English lace, others 
with Brussdsy and some with Benriquez lace, all being worked 
in sewing cotton No. 100. The radiating English b<trs are done 
in Mecklenburg 120. The edged Venetian m the some thread, j 
sod the BaUgh bars, which form the ground in Mecklenburg 100 . i 

* i 

MAT FOR AN TTRN, IN GOLD MOSAIC. j 

MATn^Ajp>. — A square of coarse French cauvsp, 30 yards of gold 
braid, an QUnee of each of six shades of vert d*islay Berlin wool, j 
and a mesh rather more than half an inch wide. 

This mat is worked in oho of the simplest and most effective j 
styles of Berlin work, and as Mosaic gold braid only is used, the j 
materials arc by no means expensive. When purchasing the ; 
requisites for working it, , select the braid Jiru f and then chorus , 
canvas of such a size that two threads are covered by. the width 
of the gol<l^ Five of the shades of wool should be consecutive, ! 


< i 

stitches are taken "across the braid, quite straight, thus crossing. 
t#o threads in height,and none In the width. w Tyro such stitches 
are equal to a square of canvas. While the grdund u to apjjear, 
the space is left. A single tow of gold, and one completely 
covered with wool, finish this siSe of the inner border. 

In working the leaves, toko care to shade them accurately. 
Each leaf is worked in two shades, the lower side in thq darker 
tint, and the upper oqo a shade lighter. (See Instructions In . 
Embroidery.) According to this rule, that part of each loaf neared 
the oentre o f the mat is the darkest. The small leaves fro donq inuthe 
two faintest tints of green ; the l«%e Xnesin the third and fourth 
shades ; the stem (up to the part where Xhe leaf falls over it) in 
the darkest shade, and tho upper part in the fifth. Each line v 
must be worked on the braid, before the next jfiece is laid on, for 
the obvious reason that otherwise the ink umrkswottjd bo covered . 
The sides of the inner border must hdfaorked to corresponds with 
the end, allowing six threads of plain gold betVben ; it and tho 
leaves. 
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itest pdteflR difference between each one 
ml tho epth should be two degrees darker 
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-r OT vHtp of . the loaves of tljo Drag on^Afulh op a 
^ «, v .mmhdad by a small border of preen. Thetmat is 
^oul'Wd^’ All the vcinings of the 

v -v. . ; 

Jm vSn'^AT^Biwf.— ^ketoh *«gtt>np of leaves, from 
may desire, bad transfer 
'Vrb^';^aper 9 , inking tho . outlines -os darkly 
jU^jhis undyr the canvas, which you* will mark 
&§& ^pame^s’' hair brush dipped in ink. Allow a 

"f dljbnO} threads, every way, r for the borders., ; < 

off; a length of br^id apd run it bri the 

Silk of^ the same colour, across the bottom of the 

ane^ immediately*belpw the point of .the smallest leaf. Put on 
fao more lengths in the same tray. Lay on a fourth, and begiu^ 
■ -W€^kmg the bonder, with the darkest shade of wool but one v The 
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'flic raised border is worked on the meih, beginning twch c 
; threads iiom tho outer -row of braid, and using the darkest wool. 
Then the others are worked in regular order, the lightest joining 
the inner border. It must then be cut and coined, tovproduec 
! the even velvet-liko surface prepay far stub work. s /;/4 > < i ' 
i A strong etud- board should bo placed between the mat and the 
lining, to muke it stronger, and more dt^rabEe. - i y f] 


DIRECTIONS FOR WASHING TATTING. 

Cover a wine-bottle or jar with stout calico, aver which stitch 
tho work very evenly; cover ^hat again with book -muslin, wash 
it well with white soap, and then rub it* with a good deal of starch. 
Allow it to dry a little, then clap it between the hands to clear 
tho loops— place it between clean linyn cloths, and iron it well* 
Iron it in one direction, not up and down, as it would displace 
the picots. , » • 

, Properly washed, tatting looks as nice as when quite now, 


J 
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THE ILLUfe v f EXHIBITOR, 


SPLITTING A BANK-NOTE. 

Bowk ttmo ago tho comme^ial world was |aken by surprise by the 
fthiiluneemeut that a certain scientific ^etitlenian could actually 
split a bank-note so exactly inl^> halves, "that it was impossible 
to distinguish the separate pieces of paper from genuine notes. 
The authorities of the Hank of England took alafni ; for it ap- 
peared that this invention would speedily open the way to a 
new kind of fraud. The imitation of the engraved plate, how- 
ever well performed, was always discoverable by experienced 
eyfis ; > and he must he a good forger indeed who could prepare 
the paper on which the junto* was printed so as to imitato tho 
the peculiar water- mafks on tho Baftk of England note with 
anything like success. But here was a discovery which set at 
nought the precautions of paper-makers, engravers, and printers. 
It was really a serious utter, A long correspon donee ensued 
between tho proprietor offlko secret and the officials of the bank 
— the former asking a large, sum of money for his knowledge, 
and the latter requiring actual proof of hit* ability to perform tho 
alleged feat. Paragrnphs began to appear in the newspapers, 
and public attention was drawn to what seemed a very extra- 
ordinary fact- -that the thin tissue paper of which a bank-note is 
composed could be really divided into two leaves. It bcoamo 
necessary to tost the truth .of this remark abjp discovery ; and so 
it was nvrangod that trial should bo made with an actual note of 
1 he Bank of England, preliminaries wore settled; and a note 
*propeily marked so that it might be afterwards identified, was 
submitted to the inventor. In the course of two or three days, 
back came tho note to tho owners, actually split in two. It 
was eagerly examined, but in a little time the bauk officials 
ceased to feel any alarm, and confidence in tho commercial 
world was quite restored. It was true that tho bimk-noto wan 
completely split, but it was also tiue that on only half of it 
was tho printed impression sufficiently plain to allow of its 
being circulated. Any attempt to pass the other, or Lack half, 
of tho note would, it was doolarcd bd* immediately detected, 
still tho discovery was curious, and might lead to disagreeable 
consequences should any persons attempt to increase their 
wealth by means of split bank-notes. Another kind of ink was 
therefore ordored for the future to be used in tho printing of tho 
bank securities, ho that in case any one chose to try tho ex- 
periment, the one half would be left blank. - 

The secret, however, did not remain long hidden from the 
world. Indeed, its very simplicity seems to have prevented its 
*being discovered hj tho clever gicn who felt so nmch anxiety 
about. ’ The method of splitting the paper of the thinnest textile 
U just this: two'piecos of calico arc firmly cemented on to tho 
sides of the paper, leaving the ends of the calico loose, and the 
wholo is perfectly dried. By a gentle and equable pull on cuch 
side, the paper is split into 4-vew, one of which adheres to the 
calico on the one side and the other to the opposite. The adhesion 
between the paper and the cloth being greater than that of the 
Buvfacca of tho paper to each Either, is the cans, of this phe- 
nomenon. Having now divided the bank-note or other piece of 
paper, the two halves may be lemovod by damping and ho 
hrjteniug the paste between tho calico and th* paper. 

secret is no longer Ihe property of one person. In 
|tum ^ 1851, Mr. John Kirby, of Lambeth, and 
lighten, the bookbinders, hud several specimens of 
and it appears that the discovery of this property 
piay bo turned to many useful purposes— one. of which 
oval of letter -proeB printing from the back of wood and 
aviogti. 

• . - 

THE ObOUJl OF PLANTS. * 

Tui, most favourable tunc for ascertaining the vast variety of 
the odours of plants is the evening after tho Betting of the sun, 
the heat 0 till day preventing them sending forth their 
aromatic scent during its continuance. 

Their various odours arc methodically classed into seven 
distinct divisions, which are recognised by nearly all botanists. 
Ut, the arotiuiUv <Hhut\ t This includes tho laurel, the orange, 
and the whole of that class of plants ; 2nd, the am it oc/o«/v this 
is vxtremely grstoful and pleasant, such «as is caused by the 
powers of tho linden, the jessamin^ tfc> nightshade, the rose, 



<fcc, ; 3rd, tho amforgm, or namely, geraniums, audios* 

and others of that species ; 4th, the &lliac*e odour, which uharac- 
torisos nearly all kinds of lilacs ; 5th, th $ fetid odour which dis- 
tinguishes ooriain plants; 6th, the wporijio odour, such as if 
sent forth by opium ; and 7th, tho muMoue odour, caused by 
venomous plants, VTq have but an inadequate idea of the powor 
of these botanic exhalations, in many oases those odttfps produce 
disease and sometime^ death, Sleeping in a room where plants 
are kept is particularly dangerous. 


COST OE WATER IN THIRTY-TWO TUWftS* 
Tub following “tabular statement of tho cost of water in 
thirty- two towns,” visited by ‘William Lee, superintending 
inspector, with the prospective cost of water in tho Bamo 
places for thirty year#, under tho Health pi Towns Act, will 
bqj found interesting. Prefixed to the table arc tho following 
remarks . — 

“ Ju considering the following table, it must be borne in mind 
that the sums of money placed under the head ‘ Present supply 
of water' arc deducted from tho evidence of tho inhabitants 
themselves, and represents a very limited quantity of water 
from sources very commonly polluted with animal 61 and vegetable 
refuse, and frequently containing a largo quantity of cartliy 
matter in addition ; that tho water is general^ hard, unfit for 
cooking, and wasting a large quantity uf soap and lubour in 
washing; a supply which is the worst in quality and most 
deficient in summer, yhon plenty of pure wajer is most needed, 
which is often frozen up for weeks during winter; with pumps 
sometimes out of repair for months, and for water carried olti n 
from very considerable distances ; a supply pretax iumJy eked out 
by cisterns, and casks containing rain-water from house- roofs, 
mixed *ith soot and other impurities, and frequently vapid, 
stinking, and unwholesome. Tho sums named under the head 
‘ Proposed cost,’ &«, &o., arc for supplies of pure water, with 
a tap in every h jus si constantly on at high pressure, Tho beat 
column shows tho annual saving to each place iu money alone, 
irrespective of impiovod health and cniufmt, from tin 1 ounsitttc- 
tion of proper works, fe 
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THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. | 

M.A3NV td WC foM.t trees requuau a long series of years to arrive | 
ftfcityoitf full height and vigour. The oak, tho dm, and the cedar i 
are ofthis claw. Otlii rs, on tho contrary, arc distinguished tor a , 
more, rapid growth, but their wood is tenderthnd light, and docs j 
not posaea^ny of those characteristics which render the wood of ! 
other trow so valuable. Among Ihese arc the Poplar, the Acacia, 
&o. The general height to which forest tices attain is about one* 
hundred and twenty fact, and their circumference is rarely less 
than twenty or Hyc and twenty foot. If placed in favourable 
situations they flourish for a very long period, the olive commonly 
attains three hundred ysarfe, and the oak more than double that 
period. 

In auch trees as tho pine, the flr, and the oak, a fresh layer of 
y^opd is formed cverjfcyear, and as this process is preserved w^th j 
the greatest rcgultftity, the naturalist is furnished with the surest j 
evidence of the age of the *trco which lie examines. By tins j 
means some eprious and interesting discoveries bavo been made. 
Thus, in the Cape do Vord islands a Baobab tree was found, 
measuring one hundred feet in circumference, md which was 
proved to hatjj existed for mort than six thousand years, ; 
This -would render it. contemporary with Iho first man, and ! 
make it, perhaps tlio only remaining specimen of that wonder- j 
ful vegetation which tho now-made world brought forth at tho | 
void of God, - 1 j 

Jri the neighbourhood of Mont. Blanc there is a fir-tree still j 
remaining, called by the people of that distUct the Chamois fitablr , *j 
because it affords a shelter to the wild glints during the winter. 


Its enormous trunk, and beautiful vegetation make it a remarkable 
'and interesting object, especially when it has boejn ascertained by 
M. Borfchelet that it is more than twelve hundred years old,* At 
a short distance from this ancient, flr is found, in the forest of 
Ferre*, a true called the Mtdesso; which measures around the top 
of the root eighteen feet, Tho ago of this tree cannot be loss 
than eight hundred years. 

The forest of Pare y- gain t Ouen, canton do Bulgnovillo, in the 
department of tho Vosges, is famous for 'a tree called The Oak of 
the Tartizaiis . Its height is one hundrod and seven feet, while 
its gnarled branches extend over tho %pace of a hundred. It has 
been in existence six hundred and fifty years, and was known 
at the time when the bands of the Cothcrcaux, tho Carriers, 
and Rentiers devastated Franco in tho olfi days of Philip 
Augustus. 

A .chestnut- tice near the '» iU a# of Vernot, of ’ordinary 
size and height, is supposed to have been planted in the time 
of Calvin, at the dawn of the great religious struggle m Swit- 
zerland. • 

Tho monuments erected by the hand of man in an age which 
we call antiquity, lose their interest and become insignificant 
before these veterans of vegetation. They speak to the imagina- 
tion far more powerfully than any cast-down temple or ruin 
The columns overthrown, the wreck of history, the* monuments 
of ft da3 r , sink down before tho strong tree of the fores! . Struggle 
after struggle, battle after battle, goes on in the w r m Id's arena, 
and one after another As heroes periah, but tho organic develop- 
ment of tho tree proceeds without interruption, and eiuh year it 
gives to tho world much more than it receives. 


A K T 1 F I C I A L K 

An invention by a French gentleman named M. Yalleo, for the 
purpose of hat idling the eggs <»f various^aniroals by the applica- 
tion of artificial heat, has been placed in the Jarrim des 1'larttes 
at Vims, find has ■n.i'Cntly attracted a good deal of attention, 
lie culls it tho u c 'avoir pcrtWlinunrc'* It is made ot wood, and 
is composed of a large mpiaro box, and a projecting drum or 
cylinder at the side. The former is about two feet and a tyilf in 
breadth, and about three feet jn height. Tt is divided into three 
e uupartnieuts or chambers; one of which (n) contains the eggs 
about to be hatched ; the other above this one (n) may, if necessary, 
he applied to the same purpose, but usually it appropriated t> 
the reception of the young ones imni&iatyly after they emerge 
from the shell. It has a KM which opens something like that of 
i. snuff-box, by means of hinges placed behind, and is glazed in 
front. The third compartment at tho bottom (l-A, somewhat 
resembling a o*ge, is used os a sloeping-plaeo for tho chickens 
during the first liv$ day* of their existence. A sash with wire 
grating extends across a third of tho surface in ^ront. At r is 
a sliding panel. The cylinder at tho side is the same height aa 
tho body of the mawhiue, and hy jme ans of four hooks, tw^> upon 
each side, it. fixes itself to it, wH k to be impervious to tho air. 
In this cylinder is contained taSaeaiing apparatus. Tho part 
indicated by i., is filled with water ; and a lamp is placed 
underneath, so as to maintain any temperature that ra^y be 
desired. T wo groove# ara placed at each sidepin which is a sliding 
door (p). The lamp is fled with oil, having burners and"wieka 
upon Socatelli's plan,, and will burn for thirty hoars without 
replenishing. Tho cylinder is made of zinc, and contains about 
two gallons of water. Two thermometirs' arc used, one of 
whlqh is insetted in the cylinder t, tho scale appearing at tho 
side of the funnel at Q> the other ia placed in tho principal 
drawer under the oggx. 

The kcat ia maintained by the circulation of the water. “When 
its^emperaturo i* Raised to a certain degree by tho lamp,, jit of 
course expands, or rises iMhc cylindor, till it reaches the opening 
dfassme pipe^ through, which it passes into a shallow, but wide 
basin placed between the upper and lower drawors. From tin# it 
passes again d&swrtwrda, by means of another xinc pipe, into,, 
which itonter^kCtbo right end of the machine, It then enter* 


UO HATCHING. 

! into the lowest compartment of the machine, passing along its 
j whole length, and once more enters the heating cylinder to go 
| through the same process again. 

| The upper part of tho mat hi no is traversed by another pipe, 

I the upper extrcmiiy of which may be seen at a. Tho lower 
j reaches to the level of principal drawer at !>. This is a sort of" 
j ventilator, serving to admit air whenever the temperature bee obi cm 
i too high. It can be opened or closed at pleasure by means of an 
ordinary e >rk or stopper. Thor*) are other air-pipes also, which 
pa* from, the heating appuvitu-. horizontilly to k, and thence 
upwards t » i», lbr the purpose of introducing’ hbt ai>- into the 
I principal drawer. Upon each of two sides of the mat nine there 
are eight circular openings or valves, each ab'JUt a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, four of whioh arc placed at the upper part of 
the^liwd compartment, and four at that of tfm middle drawer. 
Those on the right are lbr the introduction of cold air, and those' 
j on the left that of hot air. They are opened or shut aho, by 
; means of corks or stoppers, and the alternate current# df warm 
i and cool air tt) whioh they give entrance, are indispensable for 
1 *the complete Renewal of the air in the interior. 

The hatching machine, notwithstanding- its apparently small 
dimensions, can contain upwards of one hundred hen- eggs, and 
i has hatched not the eggs of birds or fowls only, but those of 
J reptiles also. It has successfully hatched great numbers of the 
j eggs of pheasants, partridges, lions, ducks, pea- hens, geese, and 
| guinea-fowl ; also of adder#, vipers, green, and yellow lizards, and 
j more recently those of a tortoise. This is the fbf^ tifire that tho eggs 
of tho lmjt-ngmtioned animal have ever been artificially hatched, 
i Three of its eggs were placotj in the machine, but in Iho 
i case of one only was the experiment huccossful. Our cn- 
! graving gives tho egg ami the young animal in life-size, 
i ui tho latter appeared when issuing from its pAon by a*i 
j aperture made in the side of the shell. Tnis is a physiological 
j fuel worth notice, as tho young of buds always make their Way 
I tnrough the end of it. T he egg of the tortoise took sixty days in 
! hatching. U was placed in the machine on tho 14th of July, and 
j the young one made its appearance on the 14th of September. }n 
I its natural state tho tortoise lay# Its eggs in the middle of simmer, 
j and deposits thorn, gentnrily varying in number from two to four 
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In ft hollow in the ground, and covers them up with sand or clay, 
in ft place opposed to the sun’s rays, and takes no further care of 
• them. In autumn the young ones make their way out unaided. 
The fact that the care of the mother was not necessary to the 
process of incubation, made it evident, that by a careful 'obser- 
vation pf the temperature of the regions in which tortoisos ore 
found, it might be successfully carried on in the hatching machine. 
The event has answered expectation, and has at the same time 
furnished to naturalists a fact of which they were previously 
ignorant, — namely, the length of time which is occupied in the 
hatching of the eggs of Aiis animal. Similar information has 
been acquired with regard to the egg$ of various others. The 


or 32 days fpr the ajipi # 
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Pheasant . . .^ v . 

. .’St 

Partridge . . . 

* ' ijl*^**?*' 

Hen 

. 31 V * 

Commontluck 

SS 

Barbary duck 

* w "«%- 

Pea-hen .... 

4 ^ .. : 

Goose . . . , 

so ft 

Guinea-fowl . . . 
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1 1 may thus bo seen that the machine hatches the Seifs yggs 
four or five days sooner than she herself can, jj£‘ i ,, 1 , 
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eggs of the water- addor were placed in the drawer, buried in 
clay, and covered with, moistened llnfln or sponge on the 25th of 
June, 184(1, The temperature was then raised to 67 w or 70® 
Fahrenheit. They wej^ heibhed on the 26th. of July follow- 
ing, just thirty -one days ftfi&r. Ou another occasion, the feggs of the 
same animal, placed in the machine on, the 30Ch June, were* not 
hatched until the 2nd August, difference which was doubtless 



TORTOISE EMERGING THOM THE EGO (uFR-BIZE). 

.owing to some slight want of uniformity in the temperature, and 
showing the great core which the process requires. 

Many other experiments kavo given similar results, J3ut 
there is one thing worthy of remark in connexion with the 
eggs of some reptiles. Some of these, the time of iho hatching 
of which, by the natural mode, is known to bo from AG to 
6<J days, when enclosed in earthy j#d kept* moist by wet sponge 
or linen, and, .placed in the hat&rin£ machine ^jake only 60 






As Soon os the process becomes bolter known, and," doubtless, 
simplified and ms do less expensive, it will, we venture to say, be 
extensively used in the country, as a good means of increasing a 
very important part of the income >f the farmer’s wife. The 
hen, os every one knows, often breaks her eg|s, or. abandons 
them, or kills the, chickens ; and (he time fitting 

and rearing her young, varying according to or for 

ether reasons, from three to four months, isl.qst, aal&kxjM laying 
is concerned’, js, if she wore not a&owed to hatch hereggs, she 
wmtld^Boon begin to lay again. , ' 4 
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UU^NG foUTOttM (UEXW-lJJtfc), * f 

A profit plight be made in this way, also, from the eggs of 
grouse, partridges, See . and in a strentiflo point of view the 
hatching machine is of great value. : It has been, already em- , 
ployed to some purpose in making embryologies researches, and * 
will, doubtloss, from time do time, be th^ftpsuis of making 
known to us many facts relative toggle physiology and habits . ^ 
of certain species of animals with which r/earo at present tra* ft, 
acquainted. , ,w { * ■ . ^/.A 

A hatching machine, much Upon the name ja^muple, hr being at: . 
present exhibited in Leicestorisquaxe. ' * ’ *Vs 
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In the small tOfrawf Pieli, situated on the confines of the Piuli, in 
the midst of wild mountain scenery, Titian was horn in the year 
1477. Ho began very early to give evidences of his taste for 
drawing, and at the ago of ten years designed a figure of the 
Virgin in the juice of flowers, the only colours witliin his roach. 
He was sent the same year by hisfathor to a maternal uncle who 
resided Ju Venico, and ho here became the pupil of Giovanni 
Bellino, in whorto house his uncle placed him. Lanzi states, 
^owever, that he learnt the # rudiments of his art from a painter | 


VECELLI. 

Mary in the Temple ” was painted at this period, and notwith- 
standing the youth of tho artist, is a striking monument of h?y 
genius. It was twonty-two feet in length, and contained a fcreat, 
number of portraits, amongBt others those of Andrea Frunchescini 
grand chancellor of Vefiice, in a scarlet robe. By the side bf 
tho steps leading to the temple is an old countrywoman with eggs 
and fowls in a basket, so true to natu$e as to be quite a docep* 
tion, and said to be the likoposs of one who frequented the BialtO 
at Venice. The background is a grand mountainous landscape, 



THE CASKET, THOM A TAINTING 
« * 

at Trevigoyfe named Sebastian! Zueeati*, and that ho became an 
imitator of Albert Durer, who visited Venice in 1405, and again 
in 1606. ' Tho pictures painted during tho first few y fears of his 
carter as an artist* display, as might naturally' be expected, 
much of Bellino' s styles “Tobit and tho Angel," the “ Birth of 
Christ/- 1 and the “ Portrait of Catharine Comoro/’ queen of 
Cyprus, who bad left her kingdom to the republic of Venice by 
will, ill display proofs of this. The “ Presentation of the Virgin*" 


KY TITIAN. DKAWN KY 6XAAL. 

w itli a large and very striking light in the sky, and the colouring 
i:i extremely rich. * ^ 

At the age of eightpon Titian became Intimate with the oele* 
brated Giorgione, who was a fellow pupil, and an inmate of 
Bui lino’ s house. The personal beauty oi* the latter, his fame as 
a painter, and his exquisite skill in playing on the had 
ialready won him the smiles and favourg of the Venetian aristo- 
cracy, from whose exclusive circles his low birth would otherwise 
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clever on she was beautiful, and, happier than. Tintoretto ; he did Laura Bianti ; the spirited and charming, but maligned Lucrezia 
notvsurrire'her. His female portraits would form an admirable | Borgia ; the dignified Giula di Ponte i and the amiable anil 
collection wore it possible to bting thorn together. What a j learned Signora Irene ; and mnny others from all parte of Europe, 
splendid sight to behold in one room the tender brilliancy of I whose charpis that sublime pencil has immortalised l 

A 

• , , * 

• - • 

. • » * 

. T H K B O A CUN S T It 1 C T O R. 


Tmb great nursery of the i iptile ra#B is found in tropical regions. 
Tangled forests, impenetrable jungles, morasses teeming with j 
luxuriant vegetation, and mouldering ruins overgrown with i 
brushwood and creeping plants, are their favourite places of 
abode. There they not. only exist, but swarm ; there the most 
^ gigantib of their tribes rears its resplendent form ; and there 
thousands of every size and hue astonish or alarm the passer-by. 

Some species, slender as whipcord, and of great length, twine 
•around the twigs and boughs of trees ahd shrubs, their tints 
amalgamating with the colour of the foliage that conceals them, > 
while rapidly and siletftly they glide even to the tops of the j 


America. Analogous facts concerning a serpent called Bajo are 
found in “ The History of the Orinooo and a multitude of 
others of the same kind are given in* the various works of credible 
travellers. 

The Latins are said to have given the name of Boa to serpents 
of extraordinary magnitude, from the idea that these reptiles 
drained the udders of cattle in their pastures.; and though t!he 
notion is unfounded, the name, from its being convenient and 
long established, is still retained by modern naturalists. First 
applied by Linn cp. us to the huge serpents inhabiting the tropical 
regions, it is now restricted to a group peculiar to the inter- 



THF. BOA CONbTIlKTOU. » 


loftiest treesi in chase of insects and of the ipgs end joiwg V 
birds. Olliers may be beheld by the traveller darting along the 
ground, crossing his path, plunging into the midst of the jungle, 

I ere liis cyo can catch their tints, while a loud and angry hiss 
sufficiently intimates that it is perilous to follow. * 

In the Dutch colonies of tho East Indies, Andre Cleyer is said 
to have purchased of the hunters of tho country on enormous 
'serpent, in tho ibody of which he found a door of middle ago, 
absolutely entire. In another individual of the same species, 

« also examined by this travollev, he found n wild goat, with its 
horns ; and a third had evidently swallowed a porcupine Vith 
< ' hi? quills. He also adds that a woman became the prey of a 
reptile of the same genus in the island of Amhoyna, and that this 
kind is sometimes kopt for the purpose of attacking buffaloes in 
tWkiagdom of Arracarf, on the frontiers of Bengal. . We need 
hardly be astonished at this, when Prince Maurice, of Nassau 
Siegen, oitb of the governors of Brazil in the seventeenth century, 
assures usjhat he. himself was an eye-witness of stags and other 
bulky animals, and even of a Dutch wssaan being devoured in 
this manner, when he , commanded m the regions of Sduth- 


* 4 ‘it ''J$' 

tropical parts ot America, while the term Python is applied 
gcncrically to the large snakes of Africa India, and tho islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago. ,, %>$& . > fs? 

.The Boa Constrictor, of which wo give anip^aving^ hf re- 
markable for the beauty of its maikings. , broad cKuia, con- 
sisting alternately of large blackish and *Otnewh|£ hexagonal 
marts, and of pale, oval dashes, extends along the bock? forming 
a very eldgant design. To this creature the epithets “ king,” 
u emperor," “ divine," have been given, as indioatiiig; its superi- 
ority over all reptiles. Often tamed by the" priests, for the pur- 
pose of overawing the multitude, it has been thg 'Subject ot 
homage, which Southeyhas thus pourtrayed: — ^ 


•• Forth from the dark recesses of the baris . ’ " 'i ' : * 

The serpent c&tee. The Hoauten at the light T ? ; 

Shouted i and they Who held the priest, appoHM, 

Relax’d their hold. On came the nttghty «nake, * J » 

And twined in many a wreath tdu n^Nephn* ^ 4 - tv, * 

Darting aright, aleft, hto stnnans neck , ; 

With searching eye and lifted J* W, and JtfpttkV A ,k * 
Quivering, and hiss as of a heavy shown 
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* Upon the summer wood*. The liritons stood 
. ' Astounded at the, powerful reptile’s bulk— 

And that strange eight, lTis girth was as of man, 

Hut easily: could he have overtopp’d « j 

(Joliah'B helmed head, or that huge king # * 

Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim. 

What, then, wasTiuman strength if once involved I 

Within those dreadful coils i The multitude # • 

Fell prone and worshipp’U 1 " 

Thewaat power and activity of these creatures were manifest ; 
in an ad venture which Stcdman had with one of them, in liis j 
expedition to Surinam. Oi^ leaving bis boat, he had scarcely 
proceeded twenty yards through mud and water, when he dis- j 
covered a huge snake rolled up under the fallen leaves and rub- j 
bish qf the trees, and eo well was the animal covered, that it was 
aotoe time before h$ distinctly perceived the head of the monatft', 
which waa at the distance only of about sixteen feet. Rapidly , 
vibrating its forked*tongue, and its eyes glittering like sparks of 
fire, be raised and discharged his gun, but missing the head, the 
all passed through the body, Tn a moment the animal struck 


• 

throw their bodies into folds or knots around that of their prey, 
and so great is their strength that the bones of & deer, or qveu 
an ox, snap beneath their efforts. 

The* following account of the incubation of the python was 
given by M. Valenciennes, in a paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, *at Paris • * 

‘f On the 5th of May, 1841, a pythoness, usually very quiet and 
tractable, exhibited gr&t signs of uneasiness and much irrita- 
bility, and on the following day laid fifteen eggs, commencing at* 
six o’clock a. m,, and ceasing at half-p|pt nine. The shells were 
soft, and of g grey ashy colour, and wore slightly inflated with 
air. The fomule, when left to herself in her box, gathered them 
all in a heap, an$ twined the lower part of her body around 
them, so that at last she had formed a sort of spiral cox^, of 
which her head was the summit, and so well were the eggs 
covered that only one was visible. By violent contractions of 
the trunk, she ropellcd all attempts to touch them, and manifested 
such impatience, that at last any one who attempted to approach, 
her, was in danger of being bitten. Although these animals are 
naturally very cold, the heat of the body in this instance was 



round, lashing the ground with such force as to cut away all the j 
uuderwood r as if by a scythe, while the mud and dirt flew in ail j 
directions. Fojjowing up the attack, Stedman, Who at first re- i 
treatedy’now ventured on afid found the snake at a short distance 
from the former station, quietly lying anfong fallen leaves, 
rotten boughs $*d moss, which concealed all hut tho head. # He 
fired again p the animal was again wounded, andf violently 
flounced about, throwing around a shower of mud and dirt. At 
the third fire it was shot through tho he Ad, and soon expired. 
The fourth of this snake, which the negroes declared to be 
young, v^ s upwards of twfenty-two feet; and its thickness that 
of a boy abqpt twelve years old. 

These huge snakes act like the tiger, Stoking their prey by 
stratagfto* ^Un the swampy margin of rivers, the 'horde w of 
lakes, the tangled underwood that Bkirts the dtirk and marshy 4 , 
forest, they lurk, half posting in the water, half stretched on tho 
land, or partly twined rpund some rugged trunk, to the bark of 
which their colour* assimilate. Rapid as the arrow’s flight, or < 

the lightning's fia^h, they dart on their victim,' instantaneously 

v • ^ 


easily felt by the hand ; and on the thermometer being placed on 
tho top of the cone containing tho eggs, tho mercury rose to 
7 '*° F., although the temperature in the shade was only 52°, 
a ad that of the room only 50 p . After fifty- six dayB of hatching, 
during which the serpent did not change her position for one 
instant, the shell began to break, and the heads of tho young ones 
appeared ; but the little animals remained within, never showing 
more than tlnf two extremities of {heir bodies for one day.. On 
the 3rd of July most of them extricated themselves altogether <aml 
crawled about on all sides, the last obtaining its freedom on the 
seventh. Of the fifteen eggs only eight were hatched, the others 
being crushed or broken. During the whole time the female 
manifested no desire whatever (or food, hut on the twentieth day 
the keepej’ placed a bucket of water wifliin her reach, info which 
she instantly plunged her head, and drank about two- tumblers 
full. She drank five times afterward^ in the same way. This 
seems to prove that she was in some suit fohytto state. It was 
only on the 3rd early in the morning, that she showed 

an!y inclination to ettfyond thou without quitting her position, 
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devoured about six pounds of l>eef. Shu immediately left the 
eggs, and navef testified the least affection fur her young. After 
issuing from the shell the latter drank a greet deal of watej, and 
plunged their bodies in it, but did not cat until they bad thrown 
off their old skiu and got a now covering, which took place 
between the tenth and fourteenth <jay.*' * 

THE RIDDLE, HISTORICALLY (CONSIDERED. 
Bwsvwe not the riddle; g*eat men and good men, old men and 
young men, the youth, the maiden, - and the child have boon 
given to riddles. Despise not tlic* riddle— it has sharpened the 
Wits of many, it haw aided and comforted the mathematician, it 
has unUvoned the & stive board. Despise not the riddle --it U a 
species nf intellectual discipline, it is a source of social recreation. 
Of old it was the trusted handmaid of philosophy, as well as a 
flhafL in the pool's fhlver. It is t hr* assertion of Athemrus that 
* 44 skill in riddles in akin to philosophy/* A*nd all the woi Id knows 
that the ancient oracles wcio little else than religious liddles. 

The homo of riddles is the East. Th^rc the riddL was born,' 
and there it p till live*. The Egyptian Sphinv is a riddle 
bequeathed to us from t,ho curliest nge*. ThC*Orae!e of Apollo 
at Delphi was an ocelcai astir al manufactory of riddles. Heforc 
nmn had so many" theological, metaphysical, and social questions 
to solve «« they have now, they consumed their r ujercregitory 
wits and energy in construe, ting and solving intellectual puzzles. 

Sped illy is the riddle « companion of the social circle. So 
was it from the earliest times. The featt and the banquet have 
boon its chosen places. The riddle cannot be accused of selfish- 
ness. No man tries to puzzle himself. Tt is a mental wrestling ; 
there must be at, least two t> a liddle. 

First in moat things —first in history and poetry as well as in 
religion -the Hi bin is first in Kiddles. 

“ Out of the enter came forth moat, 

♦Out of tlw strong Came forth sweetness/' 

Ju thifl riddle, * which Samson “put forth,” We find ull the 
chief elements of the ancient riddle. It is nn intellectual puzzle 
it is expressed In verse, it is propounded at a soeial gathering, its 
solution is required within a fixed time, a reward is offered for 
success, n penalty is attached to failure (Judges >iv. 12, ft w#.). 
The mental play proposed hy Solomon was considered as both 
on exercise and ft token of practical wisdom. Hence, among the ob- 
ject a for which the book of IVoverbi was written wo find this one 
“ To cmlerAtiunl a proveil) and the interpretation ; 

The wprds of the wise and their dark sayings. 1 * * 
Accordingly, a motif al tournament took place between Solomon 
and tlm queen of Sfcpba* who travelled from a distant land 
to Jerusalem exprosify u to prove " that monarch ‘‘with hard 
qm stions’* (1 Tying? x. 1, ct wy.), while oh bis part, ho “ told her 
all her qurdionff, there was not anything hid fi*om tin? king 
which he told her not” (v#r. ft). According to Josephus, a 
similar contest took place between S slum on and Hiram, king of 
T} re. 14 Thu king hf Tyre stmt « iphisms and enigmatical say- 
ings to Solomon, rind defjred he would a 1\v them. Now, sq 
nsgaeious and undcret.mdirfg was Sol anon, that none of the*o 
problems wen' too hard for him, but be dbc ivored lie ir bidden 
moaning and brought it to light” {Aniu/.y iii. 5, 11. Salomon 
appears to have returned the favour with in crest, fi»r “Solomon 
sent problems to IIi;am to be 'solved, and deriri d bo would send 
others back for him to solve, and that ho vho could not solve 
the problems proposed, should pay money to him that, solved 
fhem. And wh<j\ Iliram had ogriod to the proposals, but was 
hot able to solve the problems, ho was obliged tft pay a gloat 
deal ttf money ; one Abdcmon, however, a ntin of Tyre, did 
solve the problems/ and proposed others which Sol anon could 
not solve; upon which he was obliged to pay a largo sum of 
money to Hiram 0 (Joseph . Jpion, i. 17). 

It is, however, in the ancient (Leek literal me that we find tho 
riddle in its fullest, state of development. At fint, intojrsp creed 
in the writings of its early pouts and philosophers, riddles in 
time became a distinct d-peciei of mental production, and being 
Professionally tfeated of by the rhetoricians of its latter days, 
m wer<3 by them described, classified, and^critiriacA The toward 
and the penalty proposed l»y Samsui, were thiity under and 


upper garments. Among tho Greeks tb% reward was tho 
applause of the company, or chaplet of fipWersi the punrshmodt, 
a goblet of uomixed wine, or a 14 glass bf salt and water. Of 
Greek riddles take as specimens these ; u That is that whioh is 
everywhere and nowhere !” 41 What il that Which is ^he. same 
in heaven, on the earth, and in\ho sea ?” - 

The Latins, <wGre too much giveu to action, to war, and to 
government, to excel in exercises of mental skill. In Virgil's 
HuenUcs, however, we find tie rival swains engaged in what 
| in Lancashire would be called 44 setting each other cra&dies;” 

: that is, proposing riddles. Thus Dammtas says to Mvnaleas-^ - 

[ “ Say where tho round of hcaveiftoblek nil contains 4 

j 'J o three short ells on earth our sight restrains. 

Tell that, and rise Phoftbus for thjr pains." 

| A/ul Men ale as sayB to Dammtag— * 

Nay, tell me first in whnl new region springs 
A flower that beftre inscribed the name oF kings; 

And lliou shalt gain a present jih divine * 

As I’lnrbus’ self, for Phillis shall be thine.” 

NATIONAL A I 11 8/ 

Nations arc distinguished by their music, as^well as by their 
language Hud customs. Not hy that scientific music which all 
j civilised countries enjoy in common, blit by their home-made 
j ballads, and those simple country songs which resist tho inno- 
| ration and the progress of art, and maintain their own charnc- 
t. risfies to tlio lost, (hose songs are easily recognised : no one 
Would confound the 44 littnz tic Caches ” with a Polish chant, nor a 
Spanish song with an Irish melody. * ll 

When, or Low, or by whom those airs originated, it would, in 
most cases, bo impossible to say. Military songs were composed 
to celebrate some wondrous feat of arms, and were in tne old time 
commonly written in Latin. Of this kind was the French 
popular air 41 Vi vr llenri JV /*• Many of 'our most simple ami 
beautiful airs have hewn transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration. The manners and customs of a people nro affected by 
tho language which they speak ; their genius, their enthusiasm, 
their climate, ftfld the character of their soil, ajjhough diverse 
in their nature, exert a strong influence upon their national song 1 , 
J t in easy for an car sensible to rhyme to recognise the 
] ppcufiaritlcfl of tho sCguft'Ulles, tho boleros, and fandangos of Spunt. 
These airs, so animated, and so different in character are filing 
and danced at tho sanv* time, accompanied by the guijar and the 
castanets. There is another Spanish aif> the “Tirana” more 
! solemn than the preceding, which although chanted is never awl 
j as a dance. The Spanish, in ttticicmt^imes, wero said%i be the 
I best singers in Europe, and were celebrated for their performances 
j on the guitar, making tho evening breeze melodious with bongs 
to their ladies fair. Tho soflg Beguiled the weariness rf the 
j traveller, ami added fresh joy and gladness to liis journeys end. 
j At, Venice, the most charming ^b •ttrearoM 9 were composed 
I and ‘Uing by the gondoliers, and were transmitted from father to 
! son. I'heMO (ompositiona were not seimtifie but natfirtll. It was 
heart speaking to hea.t. As they guided their gondolas over the 
great canals, their melodies arose now in lighter, now in sadder 
strains, their voices harmonising with tho deep swoH of tlm dill's 
as their barks pro* ceded, from Palazzo to PslaZfol ’ ’ ‘‘ 

It is the musical genius of the N?ftpoUta|fc flshention liv'hb'.h 
renders the songs oi*Xitp!f& so famous. Thofr ebngs, fthd tllOPe of 
the.VeTietitm gondoliers, have been justly celebrated throughout 
Italy, and are not only an honour jto themselves, but the WOnder 
and admiration of pther nations. 

BemeVimcH these ndtionol songs originate in accident^ aome- 
limes they arc caused by shine great event. The Swiss ffS 
Vacln.i perfectly accords* with the miftintainoiMf country v^h toh 
has given it birth, ir. is pi^culiarly Adapted for thd hill COfUlitry. 
If sung in a roimi or i®oon, the music is hy no ; tn«flii|‘ftg|MhIe ; 

■ but Hxecuted upon the borders of the lttke«, or nmop g thfl t l odkfl, 
SK>r on tho Alp-*, it poSseasea a charm which ft indescribable. The 
stranger is astonished as its peculiarly melatfcholy strain ia tebood 
and to-echoed, in long plifintivo strains from the rocks abo\it. : : ' 

L So it is with our own land, with Ireland, with Foland, 
and\he whole of hotthem Europe. National miiSie Is a ftfttbre 
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common to 41. Those of Poland are especially peculiar. The 
IMm&ka, no plaintive and "bo melancholy, has still no possible 
likeness to Swedish music. Tho Polonaise, which is a song and 
a d&noo* at the same time, is still of a gray© and aoloiryi character, 
and has Been made tui*0#tijr nearly ell tho edtopowra of E a rope, 
The Krakoviak, a song and dance, is full of ‘gaiety and vigour, 
Tho MCazurek, Or Moaurka, is well known in Franny and England, 
T^e most celebrated fiwnbkas, arc “ The Death of Gregory," 
“ The Adiw<t,” u the Neighbours," and « Tbs Lilac " 

Thd^JVrfaA melodies are worthy of remark \ they are of Wo 
soils, gay and plaintive, both equally beautiful and touching, 
enough in the one case to make the tears flow freely, and in the* 
Other to All the heart with gladness and teach the feot to dance. 
The national ah? of England is Well known ; Its solemn strains are 
familiar to every English oar} It is justly celebrated; its very 
ndme is grand aoA serious : 41 God save tho Queen" is a prayer 
full of energy and fervour. k 

Tho iavefttion of Sootiinh ballads is attributed to tho time of 
James I., king of Boot] and. This prinoo was both post and 
‘musician. During his reign, and to the time of James TV., a 
great number t>f melodics were composed, they Occam© familiar 
to the people, JWe heard in village homes, in city streets, and 
iar off country porta, and to this day are cherished. 

Tho national songs of Prance arc very groat in number and 
variety. There are the songs of tho dance, the bfcnttng-songs, 
tho songs of martial deeds and knightly prowess, of love and 
home, and ebivalrl© romance, song* of every description that 
light hearts chanted centuries ago. PuVhftp* th© most ancient 
ami tho most original is the* faipous Chanson de Poland, known to 
oil France, • iffontioiicd, by nearly every historian. They have a 
great, number of gay longs, which have gained a strong hold upon 
the affections of the people. The*© ballads or songs slightly differ 
i». the various provinces, two of thorn are better known than tho* 
reet. 77<V* JTcnry and Charm ante Gabrielis are attributed to 
Ducamroy, master of the chapel to Charles IX , to Henri HI., 
audio H$pri IV, He ditdin 1 GOG. They havo a song called 
/ mis, Aurovc, jv t* implore, both tho wofds and puwie of which arc 
mod to bilvo originated with Henry IV. Tho lays of the provin* 
(icl troubadours, and the rnraanues of tho minstrels wore the 
fashion all ovaKEuropo in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The Italians composed many gongs under the title of Can nonet te 
vllij France w. The French were at all times great, patrons c&such 
jirod notions. Thouo simple refrains cam© into great vogue, and 
even the. eqelcsiaatioa were obliged to* introduce into their chants 
and masses some characteristics of this popular music. 

Among the national airs of modern times, the Marseillais© is 
beyond dffeputft the most Remarkable, *Tt is expressive of the 
utmost energy and indigfttJfton, and at tho same time tho finest 
musical composition. This admirable song, intelligible without 
words, is the work of Bougtt <fc l’lslc ; and there ia no of her mu- 
sical work attributed to him. Travellers may hear this solemu 
chant iu the monasUtios of S^ily and Spain, 

ADAPTATION OF THE COLOURS OF ANIMAL& TO 
THEIR HAUNTS. 

Tk« mure wesearch into the habits and peculiarities of animals, 
tlm more ar® lad to adrairp tho wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. Thrcrnglumt tho animal motion, tho adaptation qf the 
colour of the stiffs to its mode of living, ifticl place of con coal - 
ment ia highly romarkfiblc, considered in. reference to its pre- 
servation, If wo look around, we shall discover that the colours 
* of then smaller animals, and a multitude of insects, contribute 
materially to their safety. Caterpillars whAnh’jTctift on leaves arc 
generally ilthvr graeh, or have u large* prop, wiiutt of that hue m 
, the eolityia of thqip eoAU. a So long ja.a ittvmaini slid, liow difficult 
it is to distinguish tho grasshopper' from the leaf or spray on 
which, U rest* ! The butterflies that flitwmong the floweig are 
decked hi varied hues like them. Tho little birds iluit haunt tho 
hedge. vow-aide have feathers on their backs which harmonise 
with tho colour of *tbn leave#, and ffiathc ra on their hreasis 
which burrow tho white hue of heaven ; theas render them less 
vkthlei© the hawk above, or to thfc prowling cat beneath. The , 
Wanderer in the fields almost treads upon the skylark befow it 


rises, warbling merrily to Heaven's gate. The partridge can 
hardly be distinguished from the stubble amongst Vhfch it makes 
its nest ; and it is considered an accomplishment for the sports- 
man to bo able to flftfi the Karo sitting, Jn northern countries the 
winter dram «f the hare and the ptarmigan ie white like the mow. 

If we turn to tho waters, wo shall find that it i« nearly the 
same with its inhabitants. Frogs vary their colour according to 
tho nature of the mud* or sand at tho bottom of the ponds or 
streams they frequent ; nay, the tree-frog {Up la viridis) takes its" 
name from iho colour which is so tjjftkult" to ice among tho 
leaves, whore it adhwes bj tho cupping-glass-like process at the 
end of its toes, Tho fish, especially those which inhabit fresh- 
water streams, are diniiognUhed by tho same peculiarities. 
Their backs arc comparatively dark, like tho water above them, 
and it requires same praoiie® to discover them m they glide 
along the bottom of tho cl*ar brook in thick dusky shoals. They 
coma like shadows and so depart, under the%azc of the spectator. 
It is difficult to distinguish the pike- "the ravenous luce," as. 
old Isaak "Walton calls it— with its dark green mottled hack* and 
aides, fjont the similarly-tinted leaves amid which that fresh- 
water shark lies on the watch, as motionless and still as the 
leaves themselves; and it is oven difficult for any eye but that 
of Die practised angler to discover what shadowy form, it* is that 
ripples the whimpled water «u the bold old trout sails leisurely 
up the stream, with his hack-fin jiui peeping Above the surface, 
on the look out fur a May-fly for his luxurious repast, 

• 

ENGLISH GROWN SILK. 

Nkaht.y all the jaw silk used by the manufacturers of Great 
Dritahi is imported from China, France, and Italy; but incon- 
sequence of the difficulty sometimes experienced in obtaining it 
in sufficient f him. lilies and of lha necessary quality, attehipta 
havo boon made at different limes to breed silkworms and grow 
tho raw materials at homo. The most successful experimentalist 
in this direction was the late Mrs. Whitby, of Newland, in the 
county of Southampton. So enthusiastic was she in the pursuit 
of hev project, that sho impmted mulberry-plants from the Philip- 
pine islauds, and silkworm*’ egg* from Italy, in order to test 
the capabilities of the English climate. For mors than fourteen 
years she wont on breeding silkworms at Ncwland’s, and wind- 
ing off their produce, till not only was the convinced that tho 
insects could bo profitably roared in England, and that good silk 
might b© produced in sufficient quAhlitics to become commercially 
valuable, but she had the proud satisfaction of being recognised 
as tho first to introduce a now description of tonployment into 
the market. 

Tho manner in which she reared the worms and increased the 
stock of their food is as simple as it is interesting. Sh#, com- 
menced her experiments— as far back as 183^-by ascertaining 
tint beat variety of mulbetry-trec ; and that which subsequent 
experience led hor to prefer abov© # all olhirf Was the Mams multi- 
oaulis of the Philippine islands. The luxuriant crop of leaves 
formed by this variety of free, and its easy propagation in open 
grounds, rendered it peculiarly fitted for the purposes; and, with 
careful training and manuring, the sir.© which tho Uaf attained ■ 
in Hampshire almost equalled that of its native country. She* 
found, too, that the difficulty hitherto experienced in rearing tho 
silkworm was Jiot near so great as she had anticipated. Equable 
warmth throughout the pci hut <-{ the insect’s existence, cleanli- 
ness, classification, and ventilation, with a duo regard to the 
suitability «»r the food to the a go of the insect^ she found to be 
the essential foments of eu cock Hu }• m n n age meet. The aipepro- 
fluced wii ^ pri mourn* .id by tho n«*t ernim ut. maun fact urera to bo 
equal in every ruspdtit to the howl imported from ltuly ; and Mrs. 
Whitby, by her own efforts, proved that English-grown silk 
might he marl© a profitable undertaking. UnfoAunately for the 
interests of trade, howevi^ thfc ludy died before the manufac- 
turers became fujly aware of her valuaMo labour*. Several or ti- 
cks composed of silk grown m Now-lands, were shown in the 
Crystal Enlace* by Messrs. Houldswostb, of Mancdu-stor ; and 
^ince the Exhibition many attcuipUhave been, and ore now being, 
to carry out. thd original idea of this lady. "Wo lately satir 
some ladies’ drepso© andlhawls made entirely frqm English silk. 

v 
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THE CHURCH OE T I L LI K R E S-S U R-A V R B.., 



VKlipANTS AND ORNAMENTS TUB CBJ&tNO GROUPED TOGETHER, DTfyjLWN RV LANCELOT. 

Tituants is a small town upon the road from Paris to Brest, j arrival of the diligence or the carriage of a trnWUer. ItStnodoTn 
ljing in a valley watered by the Avre. Af present it k composed edifices are one or two brass foundries, and sbeot-immaakfec- 
bfiady of one long street, presenting no^ign of life exoepton the toms j but its ancient remains are weli wortby the attention of 
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all love» of art and historical reminiscence. These are the ruins 
of a castle built by Henry I., in 1040, and others mote extensive, 
of a chateau of the eighteenth century, belonging to the Leveneur 
family, *oA aboyp ^Uthe sculptures in the choir pi the church. 
T^ fwoh, which has often been, restored, or rather recon- 
structed* still preserves seme characteristics of the style of 
the tfpedlfro^ The choir, which dates ^ from 1340, "is 


arch, from the sides of whioh, two light and highly ornamented , 
nerves verge towards the oentre, and is divided into nine, trian- 
gular panels, with the exception of that in tho middle, which 
has a lozenge fdrm. At thejjoints in which thenermmeet, 
«» reiiefii of great richness and Variety. Bach is 
filled with figures of men and of animals interspersed with 
graceful foliage, and in the middle of each is a shield bearing 
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•» OElLtHO or THE CHOIS. DllAWN J»V LA.NCHI*OT. 


admirable, It is divided into ihrefe unequal compartments, and 
thaph which ibe altar is placed is again subdivided into three 
parts. ■ The 1 sides are pieroed ty arched windows with qjegant 
mouldings, and decorated with niches on which the ribs rest 
whioh support the # celling. The above engraving represents 
the whole exteht of the latter, and the other, some of the 
detanhed parts. • 

, Each of these Compartments is enclosed in a Urge semicircular 


the armorial ensigns of the Levonour family* and others con- 
nected with it j but the greafer number of these are now muti- 
lated or effaced. Our second engraving represents only two of 
these compartments. One of the panels, that in which the two 
satyrs are seen with a girdle fastened round them, was restored 
in the eighteenth century. The whole of the upper part is entirely 
new, and the difference between ancient and modern modal of 
decoration is distinctly marked in the character of the™ ornaments. 
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• In place of foliage springing from the heads of monsters, or 

luxuriant piulnes waving gracefully, or 'acanthuses with jagged 
leaves, they have substituted natural flowers in bos-rellef i 
scattered here and there, modUlicais with opposing corves’ and j 
unconnected outlines. j 

The chief characteristics of thftSe bas-reliefs are great fineness ; 
of execution, sUghdaess of projection, and that softness of con- 
tour which distinguishes all the works of Jean Goujon. The 
designs display great richness, great profusion, ahd much grace- 
fulness, but no settled plan. « Not one of them contains anyaUm- 
sion to fable or history. ‘ One group towards the right, and at the 

• lower part of the panel, containing a figure wearing the Phrygian, 
cap or head-dress, and holding in her hand a piece of flowing dra- 
pery, appears to have some reference to the Judgment of Paris. 

The drawing of the figures is in general meagre, but elegant. 
Many of the postures are highly wrought and artificial, though 
vigorous, and thus betray the influence of Italian art ; above all, 
that of the school of Michael Angelo. Upcfb some of the nerves 
aro cherubs amongst flowers and birds ; but our space does not 
permit us to give all the details in our engraving. The nerves 
project gently at their base, and are brought very close to one 
another, so as to form acute angles. The artist has with won <lc- 
ful patience worked designs with the chisel upon every block of 
the stone. In the recesses, into which the eye can hardly roach, 
there are a number of beautiful figures of angels, and somo very 
fine groups of fruit and flowers. Pour of those voitsSures are 
reproduced in mtr second engraving, in which may be soon sonic 
of the most remarkable pendants, as well as various other parts, 
which could not be introduced into the bird’s eye view of the 
ceiling. They are brought closer together than they are in 
reality, as no attention is paid in the engraving to perspective, 
to enable the reader to understand them better and perceive the 
relief and details. 

The execution of all the sculptures displays great knowledge. 
Viewed from below they seem Very delicate, finely ohisclled, and 
well proportioned. But if we get dose to them by means of a 
ladder, they have altogether a different aspect. Tho logs are 
slender, the model exaggerated, the necks too long, the heads loo 
fiat, and the features too short and snub by. On descending, on 
the contrary, all the proportions appear true and just. In the 
niches at eaoh side of the windows are large figures of the pro- 
phets and evangelists, well sculptured, and with graceful drapery. 
The sacristy to the right of the choir is decorated with the same 
taste and profusion* In on# of the corners is a charming piscina, 
sculptured with ggeat delicacy of finish. 

Tlicsc works of art are supposed to have been executed by the 
order and at the expense Pf Cardinal Lovenour, whu oroctcd the 
portico of the cathedral of Bvreux, described on a former occasion. 

STEAM N\VlGATIOjr. 

At a recent sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Arago laid before the members a letter from M. Coulmann, of 
Ilanovor, respecting the application of steam power to naviga- 
tion as catty as 160.5. The letter states, that the celubtnfced 
F tench engineer Itpin, bring at Cassei in the year 1707, 
resolved upon putting his theory of steam navigation into practice, 

• and to make an experiment*! steamboat, that it was actually 
launched, but that, owing to the spite or awkwardness of tho 
boatmen employed. It wgtyt fo pieces, to the great disappointment 

• of many who had been much interested in the trial. M. Arago 
thought it fair to add, that it appears* evident to him, that the 
idea of using steam as a propelling power for vessels had octiturgd 
to 'PriuCe Rupert, somo years previous tb tho unsuccessful ex- 
periment made by M. Papin. 

The origin of steam navigation is, -however, supposed to dale 
much earlier than tho days of Prince Rupert. There is an old 
volume published in lfilO, which seems to contain the first rude 
idea of the system, and, iu 1543, Blaaco de Garay, a Spanish 
captain, made and tried/ a steam -vessel in tho port of Bar- 
celona, but laid it aside bwing to the bigotry of an imperial 
officer, Solomon do Caus, of Frankfort, is' sold to have boon 
engaged! ft Us first experiments. - This w$s in 1615, long before 
the days of Prinec Rupert. * 


In 1736 a patent was granted to Jonathan Hulls, for a machine 
for carrying vessels against wind and tide, or in a calm; la 
1778 Thomas Paine, the celebrated political reformer, propped, 
in America, ttyj application of steam to naval purposes, fulfil’ 
the Marquis do Jouffloy constructed one on the Soane; ahd. in 
1784 two Americans, Fitch and 'RamSey exhibited two boats 
which were slowly prepeilod in the water by steam power^-ati 
humble beginning of a great system. It was in 1788 that 
Symington, Miller, and Taylor, applied steam power to work 
a paddle-wheel j while in the following year they were thHirst 
to attain a steamboat speed of seven miles an hour, on the Forth 
and £1 y de Canal. It was in 1802 that Symington first drew a 
heavy load along a canal by steam power* It was in 1807 that a 
steafaboat first plied for traffic from Albany to New York on the 
Hilton, river; this boat, the “ Clermont,” was constructed by 
Fulton, of about 160 tons burden. It was in 18*8 that a steamer' 
first ventured on a coasting voyage, which Stevens made from 
New York to the Delaware. It was in 1812 that the first 
passenger steamer piled in Britain ; this was Henry Beil's llttlo 
boat, the “ Comet,” of only 26 tons burddri, and 8- horse power ; 
it carried passengers qp and down the Clyde. It was In 1813 that 
a steamer first made its appearance on tho Thftnfts, as a pas- 
senger-boat lwtweon London and Gravesend; and it was in the 
same year that a steamer first braved the rough seas of our 
coasts in a voyage from Glasgow to London. By the year 
1818, there were forty -six Btearqprs plying in the twelve rivers - 
Clyde, Forth, Tay, Trent, Tyne, Humber, Mersey, Yaie, Avon, 
Severn, Orwell, and TUkuncs ; and about tho same time the 
steamers in the United States exceeded this number. It was in 
1818, too, that the first regular trading ovgr*gea sti%iv naviga- 
tion commended, by placing the “Rob ltoy” on tho Greenock 
and Belfast route; although tho English Channel, the Irish Son, 
and tho German Ocean, had all been crossod by steam before 
this elate. It was David Napier, of Glasgow, who took the lead 
in steam navigation between 1318 and 1830, and his cousin 
Robert who hae since taken up this honourable position. It 
was in 1838 that the problem of transatlantic steaming was 
effectually solved by the safe voyages of tho “Great Western " 
and tho “Sirius;” and iu the fourteen years which have subse- 
quently elapsed, tho progress of steam navigation has boon truly 
astonishing-*- little loss so than th$t of iis sister system, the 
j railways. 

In 1840 it appears from official documents, there were OS 7 
registered steamers in England, 244 in Scotland, and ,79 in 
Ireland. In 1848-9 there were 1,100, bring a collective force 
of about 92,800-huvso poy^er. At tho beginning of thopresent 
year there were 1,184 steamers p)yin$*upon the wffipu of 
Great Britain and her dependencies. Rot only in England had 
this Increase been seen, in Franco, tho returns in peoember 
1842, showed a total of but 108 coihtaerctal steamboats, but the 
amount has nearly doubled tine* that time. The same is tho 
case in America. According to thd^“ Altana* Register,” there 
wore plying in^ho United States in June, 1661, the following 
steamships and b^ats the ocean and on tho Atlantic 
sea-board^ 026 steam -vessel*. At tho same time Upon the rivers 
i and lakes, 70 6 boats. Total, 1,890; conjoint tonnage, 418,113. . 
| “Tho empire of tbe sea,” says a recant writsr, “no longer 
I resides in wooden walls, but in the power of steam \ u There is 
| great truth in the saying ; but it is not dhly Whitt tl&n aggressions 
of one .power excite \ partial or general waS-it is not only 
| when* hostilities have begun, and tho world wakes up at the 
■ rude alarm of belligerent force s—lb at the true value of steam 
] navigation is seen. As it floats afar fb Other lauds, and carrying 
| with it the productions 'of British skill and British industry — as 
j it ret in ns with tho works oF- foreign hand*, the results of foreign 
thoughts, and the productions of a fotrign soil — it brings tho 
: east and west, and north and south together. It bind* nation 
to nation, man to man, and secures that Which it is tfce&fctt 6f 
the world’s philanthropists to win, and the realisation of Which 
will be the world’s glory— it makes men learn the lesson of 
•oo- operation and of mutual help, and show tho folly of war-*- 
| that worst of human calamities— And tho wisdom. as well as 
happiness of all which tends to bring about the reign of p$aoe on 
' on earth. * 
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THE AZURE COLOUR OF THE SKY, 

Tojndge firom the first? imp'tetfiions of our senses, wt> might 
heaVenabove us was an immonso^vault of blue 
studded with brilliant*; such anopit?ion, however, will only ho 
retained by the most ignorant of men, though many with some 
title to understanding have vary absurd notions <jf tho sky. Its 
azure colour is duo to tho want of perfect transparency in the 
atmosphore, War® it possible to ascend very high above tho 
surfasjo of the earthy tho air would be found much more rarefied, 
till, if we were to aiOond still highor^lt would become incapable 
of assisting in respiration* and at length would no longer exist, 
when we should havo reached the region of pure other. * 

Tho higher tho mountains are which we ascend, tho lighter 
does the atmospherobocorao, and the azure colour of tho hoajens 
fainter. And if it were* possible to ascend to tho regions of pure 
ether, tho blue colour would entirely disappear, the sky would 
appear black as night; lor ao do those objects appear which do 
not reflect tho rays of light. Consequently; if tho air which 
surrounds yis was as transparent as other tho sky oo^ild not 
appear blue.* The air is filled with innumerable minute particles, 
which when illuminated *by the sun receive a motion, in conso- 

• 


quenoe of which now rays are produced ; and those particles, of 
themselves opaque, become visible to us whin fhty Of* thus 
illumined. Thdk colour is blue j lienee a forest, wfeidft Appears 
green when we w nigh to it,«seems to be mote end mbit fine as 
we recede from it. However pale and subtile are th* blue rays 
of air, so many of thorn strike upon our aye at the 4 instant, 
that they produce all tho effects of a dark binds ; 

What has now bo$n advanced may induce us to consider the 
heavens m a different point of view then we have hitherto done. 
Frori! it wo may conclude that tinge is not a phenomenon in 
nature, not even tho colour of tho sky, in which wo do not 
discover order, utility, and adaptation to some certain end,. If 
green is the most agreeable colour that oould be chosen to beau- 
tify tho earth, the azure of the heavens is no less beautiful and 
pleading. How dreadful is tho aspect Of the heavens when 
storms rave and tempests lour! But what a beauty and sim- 
plicity is seen when it is in a state of serenity and repose ! 
The ehqrras it prosouts iucrease as we contemplate it, and we 
arc never jvoary with the pleasing viaWj the rejoiced soul 
raises itself to the Being who has thus adorned the heavens, 
and swells with gratitude in beholding the evidences of Iub 
power displayed in its beauty. 
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IIowivsjjr difficult it may be to draw a clear and determined 
line between mere practical and artist^# manufactures, from tho 
almost innumerable varieties of, transition, yet it appears very 
necessary •toV'gard the principles from a purely aesthetic point 
of view, at the panic time remembering that very great uncertainty 
< veii prevails among indusliial artists as regards the icai defini- 
tion «f Art* Industry, and tho boundaries which separate it on 
one ride from mere manufactures, and on the other from the arts. 

What are we to understand by Art - Industry ? On what 
grounds, and from what properties doc 3 un article take tho 
name of an “Art-Industrial product?" The produce of Art- 
Industry, it is clear does neither belong entirely to art noi to 
manufactures, but partakes of tho nature of both. This partici- 
pation is therefore to be defined. 

Such product may belong 40 the manufactures pnitly through 
its nurt value — us in gold or Bilvcr, by ita metallic worth— ‘partly 
through its practical utility. • An Art- Industrial object evinces at 
once its jnu'pose, or becomes a pure work of ait as souii as it 
no longer supplies uny want of tho civilised wntld. No k**s 
important is its intrinsic worth ; for wq must not forget that the 
objootAfcien produced jitf a comparatively valueless nutlet ial, but 
at tho same time deaigned%i perfect accordance with art, is at once * 
raised from tho sphere of industry to that of pure ait. For seen 
from this point of view, no ofte will question tho fact, that urnhr 
certain •c ircumstances a design executed even in common clay 
may be of more value than^in object manufactured of massive 
gold. THl mil worth therefor* cm one side, and the practical utility 
on the other, constitute a cbim to lie clashed under the head of Ai t- 
Indnstry. Art, however, belongs to it merely from tbs artistic 
form with which it clothes to a certain extent tin; industrial idea. 

All this appears perfectly clear and lucid, as far as wo have to 
do with tho determination of the claim of rath sphere sepa- 
rately. The grqj|t, diifieftlty lies in this— that they cannot ill 
practice be separated, but in spite of thi'iif mutual differqpce, in 
spite of their opposite positions, and in spite of a natural dis- 
inoliuatiun to uuito, they produce by their eonj-uut energy, 
objects, which perfectly combine tho poculiaiit 03 of each. 

It is customary to stigmatise the cmffncipaUon of life Jrom 
tho prosaic wants of nature, as “ kastury," and to add tj this 
many reproaches, the least of wjiich I/, that “ luxury ” is super- 
fluous and useless. Certainly, if put to tho tost by tho mere 
wants and indispensable necessaries of life, “ luxury ” may be 
called ailpcrfiuoup, but in that ease* poetry, tho arts, evtsi tlm 
united sciences, and everything Which raises man above fft 
lowest condition of natural instinct fa.** luxury.” 

-As far as we arc conoenifid, wc Ikr^Iy admit that we regard 

luxury”— that is, a poetic refinement of the material wants, the* 
subjection of tho earthly to the influence of tho arts ; irf fact, 


the’ idealisation of ike senses -* as one of tits greatest benefits of 
civilitatiou. 

The refinement of civilisation has bad a great and noble object 
in view, — namely, the regeneration of art in its former noble 
and simple truth. If we glance at costume, we shall see that 
through all its caprices and apparent eccentricities a slender un- 
broken thread was woven - a striving for simplicity and grace. 

To return again to Art-Industry. The difficulty of deter- 
mining its boundaries, lies, as we have said, in tho difference 
between the two spheres, to which it equally belongs, and in the 
absolute necessity of the mutual contradictions being perfectly 
harmonised. As tho Art-Industrial object must on ono hand lx* 
perfectly capable of a practical utility, and on tho other, artistic 
in shape, we may couelude that tho object of Art-Indus- 
try is to prepare tho way for that idealisation of the senses 
whuk we have before mentioned. 

Tho connexion in which the practical object of an Art- 
Imluslml pioduct stands to Its artistic form; the harmonic 
inflame c which certain fttyte*, ,,r <™ r tain artistic ideas and prin- 
ciples are tabulated to exorcise on the practical utility of the 
product ; the facility with which the artistic form embraces the ma- 
terial, the equality which mult be maintained between the two in- 
fluences, all these arc questions which must bo taken into considcr- 
ati >n to decide the claims of any object to be allied Art-Industrial, 
although tho> are by no means W be regarded a* fixed principle*. 

Tho spheres of Art-industry may, however, btt divided into 
two classes. One, the fiymboh'eal t wbioh includes all those 
'designs whh-h make uso of a simpj© artistic idea for tin* pro- 
duction of certain products; tho other, tho nrtu»Mcu(<fl — or 
arabesque in the most extended acceptation. In the latter we 
recognise tho widest field of Art- Industry. We shall now 
proceed to give a short vxplanatum of the accompanying designs. 

Fig. 1. A bell- handle , designed by Robert Krctschmar, of 
Leipzig. The two figures aio of toons* cr silver. Tho email 
bells which are to he executed in th* same metal, serve to hide 
the crank to which the cord is fastened ; this ford may either bo 
a metallic clftiin or a silken coid. * . • 

Figs. 2, 3. A lamp with four wicks, with the rosetto .and hook 
lsilongiog to it, designed by Wiedemann, of Dresden. This lamp 
might be executed either in cast-iron or bronze* Below the lamp 
and forming tho bottom U a jdeoo of coloured porcelain or glass, 
contained in a network of bronoo. Tho conjunction of earths with 
metal * has boon much practised by Frviftk workmen during tho last 
lew years, and it is of no little Importance that tku artist should 
turn his attention to the effect produedtl by auoh combinations. 

Figs. 4, 5. Stopper for a bottle, and handle for a cane. TK^*e 
last require no explanation, excepting that they are 'designed 
By Lipsius, of Dresden. 
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are rarely found amongst those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
It has been well said, that from the snook of ideas springs truth. 
Constant intercourse with groat numbers of our fellows, contact 
with great numbers of stranger# aifi! personal interest in the 
success of enterprises which* have the wide world as a held .of 
action lead the* artisaijs in the great factories of Birmin g h a m, 
Manchester, and other large towns, to look beyond the gratifies - 


One of the moat striking“chai*a« tcriatioS of the industrial spirit of 
the age is its tendency to bring talent in humble life under the 
notice of the public, and the great stimulus Vhich it has con- 
sequently given to sfclf- education. The collection of large masses 
of men in the busy centres of manufacture has many undeniable 
duadyantages ; but it unquestionably sharpens the intellect, call* 
foi h powers of mind, an^ creates a solidity of judgment Vhich 
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tion of the selfish wants of the hour, and boporac absorbed in the 
contemplation of the vast extent of inquiry and knowledge which 
lies even within their own hornon. It is in these busy hives 
of industry that some of tlio gteat social and economic * pro- 
blems of the day must be solved ; and, let others say what they will, 
it is theVorking men who must solve them. Heading, which is 
sought as a relief if ter the fatiguing duties of the day, leads to 
discussion, and this, when temperately Snd soberly conducted 
teaches men to measure themselves against their followjL and 
shows them exactly what isrtheir mental calibre. ConsctfuSness 
of the capability of rising in the social scale awakens* to tho 
desire to do so ; and perseverance in self-improvement invariably 
brings aboift the wished-for result. 

It is our intention from time to time to give portraits of some 
of these self-made men, and a sketch containing the leading 
incidents in their lives. We commenco with that of James 
Taylor, of Birmingham, who is at present well known as one 
of the chief promoters of the Freehold Land movement. lie 
was born in Birmingham in 1814, and is now consequently 
thirty-eight years of ago. His father was a tradesman of 
that town, and gave his children as good an education as 
liia scanty means would allow. James was set to work at an 
early' age, and was in due time bound an apprentice to 
one of tho fancy trades. While thus situated he was distin- 
guished by his industry and frugality. At the age of twenty- 
one he marriedffcuid soon after, tho trado fell off greatly and 
he became addicted to drinking, which for fire years pros- 
trated his energies, and kept himself and his family in misery. 
At the end of that period, however, ho signed tho total 
abstinence pledge, and thus commenced a now ora in his life. 
His upward progress from this time was rapid, Ho became a 
great temperance advocate, and appeared at innumerable mootings 
held in aid jof that cause. He at length had his attention drawn 
to the Freehold Land question, as a means of placing the fran- 
chise in the hands of the labouring classes, and thus giving them 
their due influence in the government of the country, and has 
filled various offices in connexion with benefit, and similar 
societies of his native town. He ‘was tho originator of tho idea 
upon which tho Freeholds Land Societies are founded, and per- 
severed in carrying out hia plan in spite of the obloquy heaped* 
upon him fVorn all side!, and we need hardly allude to the 
success which has crowned Ms labours. The Wolverhampton 
Freehold Land Society in 1848 presented him with a gold 
watch, as a testimony p t the high sense they entertained of 
his services in the cause. On this occasion a meeting was h61d 
in the theatre, at which - four hundred shares were purchased. 

Our reader* may ask what is the kVoehold Land Movement. 
We will tell them as briefly as wo can. It is & new name far 
the development of an old idea. Our constitution, as we are all 
aware, is a very ol<# one, and amongst its oldest principles is one 
which Mr. Taylor has taken and^worked with wonderful success. 
According to 'our old English constitution every forty- shilling 
freeholder has the right to the franchise. Mr. Taylor, thou, 
by moans of the associative principle, offers that right on tho 
lowest terms to every man who likes to secure it for himself. 
And he does this in tho fallowing manner - A society is 
formed of members subscribing a shilling a week; if sevei 
hundred members are enrolled, in time thu o weekly shillings 
amount to a very* respectable sum, aud when thh is the case — , 
or before if, as it generally does happen, the society can borrow j 
it— an estate is bougtty, which is allotted amongst tho members. I 
Tlio advantage of* this mods of procedure is tliat the estate , 
is bought wholesale, and divided at wholesale ‘"price ; and [ 
tho thing being thus done the law expenses are greatly j 
curtailed: and a* small plot of ground, which is generally j 
a very costly article, is thus w supplied to the purchaser at 
generally about half tho price whjoh ho could otherwise have | 
obtained it for, Bat our readers may tell us, this is the old 
soheme of Feargus O’Connor over again. We reply it is nothing [ 
of the sort. His land society was quite a different thing. Ho ! 
sought to make ag rie ulturaft abmirer* and small proprietors of men | 
who knew nothing about land, who were utterly unfit for their I 
work, who were as qualified for rural exqnloymeht as they were 
far service on board a man-of-war. The societies with Which 

*s 
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Mr. Taylor is identified aim at nothing of the kind. They do 
not take the workman from his regulaV employment. They 
Bimply oflfcr him a means of saving a little money, of beootnihgthe 
proprietor of-Jiis own house, of having* stake in the country, and 
a voice in tho management of its affairs. When wo remember how 
deep-seated is tlfo attachment to the posses?ion of land, we cannot 
wonder those societies have prospered as they have. Nor, espe- 
cially can we wonder at this, when wc see how few are the in- 
vestments for working men, and how unsatisfactory in tho condition 
in which most of the savings-banks are at present. Our reisers 
must not, then, ho surprised to learn that almost every town in 
England has its freehold land society* that their numbers vary 
from *150 to nearly 10,000 members, as in tho case of thB 
National Society, and that they aro patronised by parties of 
all shades of political Rnd religious opinion. There is a Chutfch 
of England Freehold Land Society, for the rpeuial benefit of 
members of the Established Church ; and, if tho diseenters have 
not a society with a distinctive name, it is not that they do not 
take equal interest in the movement, but from the simple fact 
that they are connected with societies already existing. Some 
time back the Tim$s wishod to see t^o inside of u El cob old Land 
Sooioty. AVo have now suffered our readers to do do. The thing 
is very simple and clear. They arc based upon the associative 
principle —upon that truth so well known and fcetod on at tho 
present dajr, that numbers can do what individuals cannot. 

James Taylor is now living with Lin family in Birmingham, 
in a protty littlo residence which he has named “ Temperance 
Cottage. M Ho has boon, the author of various pieces in prose 
and verso, which have found their way into the provincial 
newspapers. Though good offers have bepn held o*.t him, in 
case he chose to settle in London, his attachment to his uative 
town is so great that ho would never consent to leave it. Our 
engraving is considered a striking likeness of James Taylor. 
We have transferred it to our pages by an arrangement a v i 1 1 1 
the proprietor of M'wJwMur, a Saturday newspaper, tho 
organ of the Freehold Land Movement, to the subscribers of 
which journal it has alroudy been presented, 


METEORIC SHOWERS. 

Onjs of tho most splendid displays of this phenomenon which we 
have seen on record took place in the month of November, 18-lfi. 
Tho chief scone of the exhibition was included within the limits 
of the longitude of 01 deg. iu tlio Atlantic ocean, and that of 
100 dog, in Central Mexico, and from the North American lakes 
to tho West IndiA. Over this wide area an uppearanco pre- 
sented itself far surpassing in grandeur the most imposing 
artificial fireworks. An incessant display of dasslingly brilliant 
luminosities was kept up in the heawms for soveral hours. * Some 
of thorn were of cdnsidorable magnitude and peculiar form. One 
of largo me remained for some time almost stationary in tlio 
zenith, over the falls of Niagara, ©raiding streams of light, Tho 
wild dash of the waters, as contrasted with the fiery uproar 
above them, formed a scene of unequalled sublimity. In many 
districts Uhe mass of tho population were terror-struck, and tho 
rflore enlightened wore awed at contemplating- so vivid a picture 
of the Apocalyptic image— that of “the stafa of heaven failing 
to tho earth, even as a fig- tree easting her untimely figs when 
she is shaken of a mighty wind.*’ A planter of South Carolina 
thus describes the effect of the scene on some ignorant nogroos : — 
“ I wes suddenly awakened >y the most distressing cries that 
ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I 
could hear from mos j of f the negroes of tlirco plantations, amount- 
ing iu u 11 to about six or eight hundred, While earnestly listen- 
ing for the cause, I hoard a^fiint voice near the door calling my 
name. I arose, and taking jny sword/ stood at the door. At 
this moment I heard the same voice still beseeching me to 
rise, and saying, * Oh, sir, tho world is on fire ! * I theji open pi 
the dbor, und it is difficult to say which excited me most# tb 
awfulucss of the scenes, or the distressed cries of the negroef) 
Upwards of one hundred lay prosjratc -on 1 tho ground— £ 01 ' 
speechless, and some with the bitterest cries, but with th 
hands raised, and imploring God to save the world and the 
The scene was truly awful, for nover clid rain fall much thief 
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than the meteors fell towards the e^rth ; cast, west, north, and 
oouUi, it was the same." ^ 

Thi* extraordinary spectacle commenced a little before mid- 
night, Snd reached its height between four and six o’clock in the 
morning. l*he night was remarkably fine. JS'ot a Aoud obscured 
the firmament. Upon attentive observation, tho materials of the 
shower wore found to exhibit three distinct varieties : — 

1. Phosphoric lines formed one class, apparently described by 
a point;, these were the most abundant. They passed along 
the qjcy with immense velocity, as numerous as the flakes of a 
sharp snow-storm. * 

3. Large fire-balls forgiod another constituent of the scene. 
Them darted forth at intervals along the arch of tho sky, de-< 
Scribing an arc of SO 9 or 40® in a fow seconds. Luminous trains 
marked their path,, which remained in view for a number oi 
gninutee, and in % some cases for half an hour or more. The 
trains, were commonly . white, but the various prismatic colours 
occasionally appeared, vividly, and beautifully displayed. Some 
of these fire -balls, or shooting stars, were of enormous size. Dr. 
Smith* Of North Carolina, observed one which appeared larger 
than the full inoou at the horizon. 41 1 was startled," he 
remarks, “by the splendid light in which the surrounding 
scene was exhibited, rendering even small objects quite visible." 
Thesame, or similar luminous body, seen at Nuwhaven, passed 
off in a iforth .westerly direction, and exploded near the star 
Capella. 

3. Another class consisted of hiruiuosities of irregular form, 
which romaiued nearly stationary for § considerable time, like 
the one that gleamed aloft over the Niagara Falls. Tho re- 
markable # ciscumstang© was Justified by every witness, that all 
the luminous bodies, without a single exception, moved in lines, 
which converged in one and the same point of the heavens, a 
little to the north-east of the zenith. 

GOLD IN CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

Tun piece of gold which our engraving represents weighs 
upwards of forty-two ounces. Its component paits have been 
calculated as follows, the gold being almost pure : — 

Gold 

Silver . • . • . . . , . 

Copper * • • • « * • 

• m 1,0000 
This remarkable Specimen of Californian fjold was found on 
the banks of lb® Juba # bv an Irish saHor, who had deserted his 
vessel for the gold-mific^ Pieces of gold of this size and purity 
aro very scarce, but several have even been met with which far 
exceed this both in value and^dimcimions. The discovery of the 
Californian gold-mines produced but little effect in the masses 
of population in England, and though it was prophesied that 
such immense discoveries of* geld must produce great depression 
in tho value of that metal, yet up to tlic present time, though 
tho importation is as largo as ever, scarcely any such effect has 
been experienced in this country or America. In the UnitecJ 
States the gold fever was all powerful; but in England it was 
hut little felt; in America men of all ranks, and every profession 
or trade, threw up their occupation b and left for the Placers of 
the Sacramento on tho Juba. Lmmcnso # fortunes havfl been 

made in many instances, but thousands who went elated with 
hope have returned disappointed, with injured constitution* and 
ruined prospects. This may bo ascribed to several causes. Tho 
gold of California attracted those legions outlawed Americans, 
whu either through impatience of the yoke of society, or through 
their own crime?, have been cnmpellfld,to push on as the lawless 
and daring pioneers of the grtfat Anglo-American race. Tho 
constant scenes of murder and consequent lynch law, tho rob- 
beries, and Indian massacres which were reported in the Cali- 
fornian newspapers, clearly showed the state qf society in that 
country. Another cause was the climate, which is one of the 
most unpleasant sun? unhealthy in the American continent. At 
SmFrtncisoo in titu* day the fou^ season* may be experienced ; # 
damp fogs in the morning, a stifling heat' at midday, a violent 


gale in the afternoon, and sharp frost at night. Very few con- 
stitutions are able to stand such changes even wjutn guarded by 
every domestic and social comfort, but how much more trying 
must they ho to any one who is exposed to their influence at tho 
Placers ; he must stand up to his knees in the water while wash- 
ing tho sand # and earth from the golden grains, sleep on the 
ground, and expose himself without hesitation to the inclemency 
and change of the elements. In California the usual gains of a 
miner were from £2 5s. to £2 10s. per diem, out of which he would 
have at# expend from six to ten shillings for food. Some coses 
have boon known where miners havo been obliged to part udlh 
every grain of gpld to maintain life. - These facts, with the great © 
distance and uncertain voyage, prevented any groat*cmigratiqn 
from Great Britain, though, without doubt, some adventurous 
spirits were impelled l>y the fever to try their fortunes on the 
Sacramento. 

As regards the cry dT approaching depression in the value of 
gold, we may refer tg a statement of the amount of gold pro- 
cured annually before the discovery of the Californian mines, 
Btating, at the same time, that for Boven or eight years the XJral 
mines have afforded upwards of twenty millions, without having 
produced any visible alteration . — 


Europe (excepting Russia) , . £200,000 

Siberia 4,000,000 

Asia (excepting Siberia) . . . 100,000 

North America **200,000 

Africa ...... 400,000 

ftouth America ..... 1 , 200,000 


A0.400.O00 

To all appearance, were this sum doubled, or even trebled, it 
would produce no other change than that of the substitution of 
gold for silver money. 

Wonderful os were the accounts from California, they have 
been completely thrown into the background by the late reports 
from Australia. The most wonderful and almost incredible ac- 
counts were put in circulation, but however wild and unfounded 
many may have boon, there are yet Other* which are perfectly 
true as regards fart*. For many year* reports had been current, 
that the Australian Alps and the Snowy Mountains were full of 
gold ; but it was not till after the Californian discoveries that 
any was found ia Australia. Two shepherd* were the first 
pennons who found any gold, and for a long time they success- 
fully concealed the source from which they procured it; but 
being watched, their secret was discovered, and <he nows spread 
like wild- fire over the colony. Scales appeared t<> fall from 
people’s eye?. They must have before been blind, for gold was 
found 1 vet y where. In one placo a large stone, which, from the 
fact that bush-rangers had near it planned the*r robberies, called 
Bush ItangerB’ Rock, was found to bo full of gold, to the amount 
of near £4,000. Gold quart* was even picked up from among the 
stone r with which roads had been repaired, and a bridge was 
twen pulled down, as it was found to have been constructed of 
•auriferous stone. Many of the causes which in California pre- 
vented emigration did not exist here. The system of licensing 
the minors has been of great servioe in preserving order, and, as 
a specimen of tho good feeling existing at the “ diggihs," we may 
mention Ah at the last accounts state th&t most of tho farm 
.labourers nave returned to assist their former masters in getting 
in the crops. The gold at Sydney is found embedded in quartz, 
and is, therefore, much harder to get thah ip Victoria, at the 
Mount Alexander, and Ballarat diggings, where tho u nuggets" 
are found embedded in a blue day at a depth varying from three 
to twenty feet below the surface. The climate of Victoria is 
described as being splondid, and provisions are not much scarcer 
than they were previously. Melbourne is, of course, almost de- 
serted, and several casos havfc been mentioned where families 
have been ontirely left without servant*. A groom informed hi* 
master, in one instance, that ho would stop with Mm, as he had 
boon in the family for fiyo yoars, for a guinea a day, if it would 
be any convenience to him l Another family were left with 
only a boy of sixteen to attend them, and his stipulation* were 
— rtwo pounds a week, tth d wine to his dinner 1 
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AH accounts tend to confirm the fact that gold is almost inex- 
haustible, and, that the fields extend for hundreds of miles into 
the Snowy Mountains. The probable annual export of gold, 
calculating from the present arrivals at Melbourne, will be up- 
wards of £3,000,000, and on December <5 th the following quantities 
of gold were received by the escorts : — 

#l t OX. llwtK. 


: ‘r-; 

pound and a half. One party, several members of ^nich I am 
intimately acquainted with, bu^am not at liberty to name, as 
they are preparing to comedown by the end of this weak, and 
wish to tdke a start of their friends, assured me that during laat 
week alone they had half a hundredweight, besides a large quantity 
realised previously, and, as the rein still oontimied good, they 
expected this week would add largely to the stock. 

♦ * * * * 


, Melbourne , . . 10 10 

Goulbura .,,^10 # 

Braid wood e> , . 801 10 

•• f 

. , or. 862 0 

Calculating with the price of gold at £3, the amount discovered 
in Australia during the three months ending December, is 
£730,242. The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Councillor Guthridge, from the diggings. The writer is known 
in the colony as toman whose i( word is his tyond — 

“ Believing. many of the reports put in # circulation to be grossly 
exaggerated, I was the more careful from personal observation 
and minute inquiries, to arrive as near the truth as possible, 
the result of which is, that although individual oases of success 
may have bocn swelled in the relation, yet in the aggregate, the 
most extravagant statements which 1 have heard, have rather 


It is not true that there is a stream of water running nCfcr the 
commissioner’s camp, nor yet in any other part of the present 
diggings ', but the water is neither so scarce nor so bgd as I 
expected to find it, .nor are public morals so low as I anticipated. 
1 saw none and heard of very fow instances of imprOfW 
The Rev* Mr. Harcourt preached on the ground on 
to a large congregation. Several ministers could baV well 
employed constantly on the field. I estimafp the number of 
persons including women and children at 20,000. : ^ Stores arS 
abundant, and most goods are to be bought there as low as in 
Melbourne.” * " 

The following shows the manner in which the gold is found : — 
“ The heaviest nugget, or lump of solid gold, yet ComhA in the 
colony, was brought down from the Turon, and pui'chased by* Mr. 
George A. Lloyd. It weighs seven pounds, and contains only a 
few specks of quartz. This sevetopound piece ^-was found by a 



fallen short of the facta than%xaggeratod them. That gold 
is being dug up there in immense quantities is an established 
fact. That a very considerable number of the diggers are 
realising foremen ' is beyond. doubt; that multitudes are doing • 
what is termed tl very well ”, jui quite certain ; that almost every- 
body who works is getting something is plain, and that gold 
exists in abundance, not only m the neighbourhood of the present 
diggings, but through the Whole of the ranges dong banks 
of the Loddon, Collibaa and Campafcpie rivers, which is all but , 
inexhaustible. J verily believe that no one need be afraid of 
being too late , for generations yet unborn will doubtless be dig- 
ging gold from those ranges, * if indeed it remain «pf sufficient 
vajuo to bo dug, I will mention a few caBes of success which 
came under my own observation. A person named Hill, who 
had been at work only seven days, placed in my hands his leather 
hag, the weight, of which 1 judged to bo 211 lb. j this was his 
share of the spoil. Another man, 1 a carpenter, whom 1 knew in 
Melbourne, told me his gofl had been sold, and realised £1,340. 

1 met Mr. Hyde, the corporation overseer, on last Friday morning, 
about 6 o'clock. . He and Jus party had arrived on the previous 
day, and commenced work in the afternoon ; he showed me the 
produce of their labour, during the few hours which they had 
been at work, and I believe it could notF have been leas than tt 


man named Thomas Treleaver, a nailer, lately in the employ of 
Mr? T. W. Smart. He went out prospecting, and on the banks 
of the \uron, about eight inches from the surface, his pick come 
in contact with this splendid treasure, which was embedded like 
a wedge between two solid pieces of quartz, seeming at if it had 
found its way into this receptacle in a liquid state. The lucky 
finder, trembling with his good fortune, thrust the gold in his 
red nightcap, and made the best of his way down to Sydney, 
where ho arrived, and sold his treasure to Mr. Lloyd. He would 
not reveal the precise locale, but stated his intention of starting 
back Co the lucky spot with all despatch.’* 

In the colony this discovery of gold* is naturally looked upon 
as an “ unmitigated 1 effil” by the old settlers, who find their 
establishments broken up, /heir servants deserting to the dig- 
gings, and their flocks and* herds left ur tended in the boundless 
forests and plains of the interior ; but that the discovery will, in 
the end, be of infinite value to Australia, cannot be doubted. 
Emigration will be directed there ; another great English empire 
will rise on the Australian continent, and an unlimited' market 
opened to our manufactures. Many years must, nOcfilsarily, pass 
over before this takes place ; the disorganised society must gradu- 
ally return to a settled state,* and to time must be left the task, 
of solving the M great gold gmetion.*’ 



t.r,> : , 1 - 

Tku !, bp* symbolised wwdwod in the person of on iron-cjpd 

soldfe hi* wiping family, bi^auae in war, 

more than In *py other pursuit of life, themaeeulme qualities, 

! of skill, oburage, ooelnel% strength, ami judgment me t U brought 
into play intellect iu^ physical force p*yt forth all their 
powers ; hut tha?paswons are abuse 1 And in the rude 
and semi* barbarodi ages, to which art ever lovee tq recur, the. 


• 

valorous soldier - was considered the embodiment of all that 
was glorious in action, and pure and graceful in privato lifo. It 
is true that facts did jiot always support this pleasing theory; 
Coarseness and brutality too often went hand in hand with the . 
.genius of war, and he Who was unnerved at seeing the parting* 
tears of his own Wife and HdjgSfcers, too often had but little pity 
for those of others. But the standard #hioh chivalry set up was 
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a lofty and poMo one, and we can hardly wonder that pouts and 
paihters love to copy it. Bayard, the ohsvalitr sans pc%ir et satis 
reprochsy was perhaps the onty knight of the xniddlo ages who 
nearly resembled this model, and* who, whether on tented field or 
in ihtnballft of council, or in tho society of tho fair sex, was still 
heroic, disinterred, simple, frank, and truthful. Jle was the 
beau ideal of manhood in it* prime, dreaming * 

“ Of bnriUsk*, cannon, ©ulverln, * 

of prbtonerH’ ryisom, and of soldier’s slain, 

- And all the currents of ft heady fight.*’ 

i 

• The battle-field then tho only one on which man could 
play a dirttingurihed part. The thousand paths to fame, fortune, 
«nd usefulness which now lie open to every youth were then 
unknown. Men’s name and memory, and thrir powers for good 
or evil were watched over by the sword alone. Stern determina- 
tion, backed up by brute force, now belong to the past ; at 
least tVv are not considered indispensably requisites in the for- 
mation of a great character. But art loves the past. HW many 
f irm s in the long roll of ages has the n ame our engraving describes 
again and again recurred, from the time when Andromache fell 
up »n the neck of her lord, and implored him not to fane the swift- 
footed Achilles, down to the parting of Hotspur and Lady Kate, 
wlion be made the 44 crop-cared roan his throne^' and rode fiercely 
to 1 lie onslaught ! 

But now how changed ! How many other pursuits an; opened 
up, as honourably, as full of distinction and reward, and more 
useful than that of arms; how much higher our object* and am- 
. hi lion, when on emerging from youth we find ourselves engaged 
m the tuitions (Mad Interests of the world, with increased strength 
of fa cully $p 4 purpose. It is in ma7)hood that the real his- 
tory of life begips, Aud that we tee the mighty works that our 

* fellows have flone, and thence learn wliat we ourstdves are capable 

of achieving. *fd see man in his glory and prime, " o must not 
now gisofk him in the field of carnage only, but everywhere,— in 
tin; courts j in the legislature, ou the sea, iu the counting-house, 
on tho platform, in tho pulpit, apd last of all at home. Gaiu 
what* triumphs he may else where, fortune in business, applause 
among nati »ns, favour with rulers, love among the people, 
a name t p Just in literature, atjfliiralwn in the eenat^ glory 
in iho field, — if his inward and bis near life are barren or 
bud, ho in unhappy, and though the splendour of the circuits 
stnun* by which he i\ surrounded conceal tho malady, they 
cannot cure it, • 

Youth is of the future; maturity, of the future and past; 
childhood lias nothing but the present, and age, nothing but 
the past* MapUtod is tho period of action, for the strength 
and intellect luW'ttoy in their prime. Now sensatlpns, fresh 
impulse*, quick altemafipns flf desire, rapid emotions, intense 
passions, pi ana, c projects, : enterprises, arc not for the Air# eye, 
the deaf ♦ear, the rigid nervq, the pluggish blood, and tho con- 
servative habits of intellect and opinion which both the wojitftl 
and physical iaftuemie of ago tend to consolidate. In manhood, 
our struggles with ttaqiro have in a great measure parsed by, 
and wo are now reaping the fnilU-of our uiumph. Wo hrtVo 
attained to the calm And bright flpotfl, from which, os we look 
back, wo rejoice over our early efforts- We poroeivc bow dismal, 
p ;rydoxcd, and dark, our lot might bate Wo/ bod wo iiustcad of 
resisting pa^idon, r» aisto4 dtlfy* The rosiatenoe, it in true, cost 
us pain. Wo gave iwaqlvq* to aqlitqdc and study, which many 
a time tho soul revolted against as hateful drudgery. We denied 

* ourselves tho field and the shady Wood, wh«n our hearts leaped to 
enjoy tliern. Lessons ceascS to bo tasks, and in tfcuO they became 
knowledge, and knowledge^hade us wise Alt the. victories, in 
science, art, or learning, that the greatest men have ever achieved, 
have been but,jao many triumph* over opposing inclination, and 
strength thus acquired goes on accumulating from daj r to day, 
till in manhood, it reaches its climax. Sec what it 1ms done. 
How many mighty' ‘worlfs, that will last as long as time, were com- 
poyjd amidst the distractions of adversity, or under physical or 
mental suffering, or in tCie damp vault* of*a dungeon ! Manhood 

\is thu perfection, the fulness of life. The life we now live is in 
the flesh, and it must be CBsont Lilly practical, and not one of- 
mere sen tiniest, or thought, however grand tho though?, or 


generous the sentiment. The path which leads to tthe mount of 
reet does not lie among flowers; and he who travel* it must 
climb the oold hillside, must have his feet cut by tho pointed 
rocks, must* faint in the valley, and often rest at ‘midnight in 
the sandy desort, *lt is no small thing for which tho true man 
strives; aud whether cased in steel for the armed encounter, or 
hunt on the usbler mission of elevating the poople and alleviating 
the ills of humanity, ho must be deaf to tho imploring accents, 
and unmoved by the hot tears of thoso who loto him when 
tho voice of duty colls him away. . ¥ 


f J HK DJAMANTOIJ), OR ROUGH DIAMOND, 

T^iV, diamantoid is a kind of stone recently discovered in 
Bengal, qn4 now used bf most lapidaries iur polishing prccidun 
stones, instead of diamond dust. It has all the tpbyeioal pro 
parties of the diamond, except the crystalline appearance, — the 
same specific gjavity, and the same hardness, and will a cratch 
any other body, although no other substance can scratch it. It 
exhibits the same chemical reactions, whether in^a moist or dry 
state, that is to say, it is insoluble in acids. Having been burnt 
in pure oxygon, by the same means as are employed to produce 
combustion of the diamond, it only gives oartonic acid, with a 
very small residue of ashes, supposed to be produced by the 
presence of foreign matter. Its chemical composition then, os 
well to it* physical constitution, is identical with that of Iho 
diamond. But as it to not crystalline, it wapta the glitter nnd 
limpid appearance which give precious stones *o mi oh of their 
value. . • 

Tho diam’antoid is found in large shapeless masses, the corn' r« 
of which appear battered by constant friction, but not rounded 
off h|m pebbles. Thcsn lump:* arc rather rough on the outride, 
and $ro of a black or browrfUh colour, generally very dull ; 
•eomotimes, however, they shine like graphite. They break in 
unequal parts, and when examined with a microscope, display a 
great number of minute cavities, separated by irregular plat < t\ 
slightly translucid, reflecting the solar rays in a great variety cf 
colours. Their si/.e is variable. ^ 

■ We do not yet know the prorUo luamur, or the exact locality 
iji which the diamantoid is f omu\; some say in the same allu- 
vial" deposits ns tfie diamond; and as its age i* not known, 
lather is its origin. This would Scmbtless furnish an interesting 
ty&bject of study to the geologist. It is more thgzuprob&hlc, 
J^owevor, that it ha* been formed under the same circumstances as 
'it* diamond. Tft this oase, it would, a* geologist* say* have been 
created by the trahsfnrmaUon by calfoic, or by *Jeotro-cbemi< al 
currents of organic carbonaceous fatter, buried in the rocks 
where it is found. But the diamantoid must hive hapn subjected 
to this agency iu a less degree, as it wants ory&tallkajtlon. 1 U 
molecular formation is intermediate between the perfectly crys- 
tal} tod carbon, and nmorpbcnflj carbon, 0 such a» coke and 
charcoal, fuming a connecting link on^hc one side between 
the iftae.k diamond and the graphite, and on the other approach- 
ing the anthracite, the most stony, if we may ugc tho expression, 
of carbonaceous minerals, and the origin of which is wtdl 
known. 

Whatever may ho tho value, however, of these scientific 
investigations, tho discovery of the diamantoid is a fortunate 
onc<br the lapidary. Like the diamond it ip the hardest of all 
boflto, apd answer* the aanm purposes in tho arts And industry. 



INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT CORK. 

It may worn n matter for surprise that, notwithstanding all that 
has btvm said and done tUtbin the last few years with the view 
of ameliorating the material condition of the Irish people, they 
should still seam to sot at nought all the efforts made to retain 
them, and continue to fly across the Atlantic ievery year iu 
increasing numbers: There arc two reasons for this p^one is, that 
there ha* been during the whole of tty* J**& ji^toentury ouch h 
prodigious deal of talk which hqaM to no practical result, .that 
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faith in speculations has almost died out amongst the lower classes, 
arid nothing short of immense success, and tangible returns, will 
over be sufficient to revive it. Another is, —the undue interfer- 
ence which the government or its agents have in pa,** times been 
accustomed to exercise in almost overy department of industry, 
encouraging particular branches of manufacture, and doing all in 
their power to put down others, until the pcopW have got to 
believe that there was nothing true, real, and lasting but pota- 
toes, and to the potatoes they stick with an entrgy and deterwi- 
riatioia worthy of a better cause. When these failed, everything 
went wrong, and the consternation was as great as would have 
been produced amongst the ancient Romans, had they gut up 
Home fine morning, and found the Coliseum prono in the dost. 
IVoploHb England now thought this was a capital opportunity 
for Changing the wlfole face of tho country, by relieving Jbe 
population, and at Jdie same lijno promoting useful public works. 
Hut the government would not lend the money to private 
individuals, and let them follow their own course. It lent it 
to Baronies, and Committees, and Road Sessions ; and the Ba- 
ronies, and Commit toes, und the Road Sessions, fell upon 
it like wolvcif upon a dead carcass, and swallowed it up, 
leaving not a ^Eraoe behind, hut long white tracts of upturn 
earth, like huge bones bleaching in the wind, which were in- 
tended to be rotfils, but which for want of funds are left half- 
finished. 

When tho country began to recover, however, and the Encum- 
bered Estate Court had thrown the wretchedly-managed estates of 
the old proprietors into the hands of <rrt<jrpiiping capitalists, in- 
dustry began to raise its head. But it has had formidable difficulties 
1" ontend agfLiurt. T*> curry on manufactures of any kind on a 
largo scale, skilled, trained labourers are required. In Ireland 
these can hardly be said to exist. Tho great mass of the popu- 
lation is entirely devoted to agricultural pursuits, and even these 
operations nre conducted in a rude and unscientific manner. 
The manufacturer, then, had a double difficulty to encounter ; 
not only should ho Qgput buildings and import machinery, but he 
had to take his workers from the plough, nml render homy 
hands capable of performing tho manipulations in processes 
winch require a greater or less amount of skill, experience, or 
delicacy of touch. But this has nevertheless- been over- 
time, and so rapid 1ms bea^ the progress mado in art and 
mdu.stiy during 1 he last *few years, that it him been determined 
t<> have an industrial exhibition at Cork, to be made up in the 
mu.n of ^native contribution!. There lias been amongst its 
promoters more fishing for patronage, and applications for great 
names, to stick cn paper like the subscript ion-Kst of a charity, 
than we like to geo. This denotes the existence of some of 
that spirit of depandeuce up#i the aid of others which has so long 
1 m mi tho curse of Ireland, hut wliicU will no doubt in time wear 
out. But Stili it is a stop in tlih right direction, and wo have no 
hesitation in saying that it is to Sir Robert Kauo that most of 
this progress is du* Ho it^vas, who first made the people 
imquuintod with tho advantages of tluir position, ansi the untold 
wealth that lay hidden in the bogs, hays, livers, and mountains. 
In his “ Industrial Resources of Ireland,*” lie first, made us^waro 
that iu the Connaught mountains there are iron-fields unequalled 
by any in tho world for riel moss and easiness of access ; that tho 
prat by being compressed by a simple and i heap process answers 
all l,ho purposes of coal and flbke and charcoal fwr working ftAnn- 
engines or smelting iron ore, that there was walur-powu* cmwigh 
in Ireland to work all tho mills in the kingdom, a’ d fish enough 
on Iho coasts t > feed all the artisans that might cntci them ; and 
that the climuto and soil were admirably adgptqjl to the growth 
of. flax and the production of wool. Uis Vork made a gi cat 
sensation, although every fact it contairftd had been patent for 
two hundred years. People then began to bysth themselves. 
Tlie government established schools of design in (h*rk, Belfast, 
and Dublin. These have been admirably attend il, and the 
progress of tho pupils has been rapid and gratifying. Efforts 
have boon made, with considerable sui cess, to # introducc tho 
manufacture of lace apiongst, tho female poor. In industrial 
schools established in Be l fa it add Dublin, and managed entirely 
by ladies, this has been already done with eonfcidorable success. 
To convey some idea to tho reader's mind ot the difficulties they 




have iiad to encounter, we may mention that tfio prop < i 

was first thought of, tho committee of management of* the 
industrial schndl in Belfast endeavoured to pro; uie the semi', os 
of a Belgian girl to instruct •their pupils, as i?i Belgium the 
manufacture of lace is very extensively carried on ai> a branch of 
household industry. Not one could for a long time be ‘induced 
to come, even by offers of high wages. They w. ie will mg 
enough to come to England, hut not to Ireland, which they 
believed to be in little bettor state tha'U California. Wlutlier 
their apprehensions have been dissijftietl by this time, \v arc 
unable to say. • 

One very important object which the C<fVk Exhibition will go 
far to accomplish, is iho difluuon id* in formal ion nmungM Hu* 
people of each district as to the produce and Hmnufactiiii * of lie 
others. Tho railways now afford §ueh facilities for (ravelling m 
the south of Ireland, that., if the dim tors act. in a liberal spirit, 
we have no doubt thuttln.ro is not a peainn't or small furmei m 
the province of Munsfrr who will not visit it. Not cue of tfiesi.’ 
was able to < ome to London iu 1851, and the Cork ivpo-iiim 
will have for them as great a charm as i<s great prototype had 
for the upper classes; and it will doubtless ul foru them n gueti ? 
amount of instruction, became being necessarily or: a Miu.il $.tI 
the objects can be examined in detail. The linen mauuiae 1 u k e 
has flouiislied in the ninth for -many years. The splendid cp . i ; 
of muslins, diapers,, table-cloths, &<• , which were collect' d j n 
the Linen-hall at Belfast on the occasion of her ’Majesty' ■ 
astonished and delighted everyone who aaw them. The ti*'dr 
is increasing every month, and the manufacturers Are gaming a 
footing in every maikct of the world, in many places sap* reeding 
tho Fiench cambrics, which have been so long unrivalled, But 
strange to say, every attempt, to iutroduae the* grow ch of fla\ m 
the south has hitherto been a failure. Whether Horn igiu.i;: u o . 
of the mode of culture and preparation, or from unwilhrigm. . to 
abandon old courses, tho fur mors would have none i.;f it. Bui 
was it shown them in. every stage from the earliest blohrom t<« 
the finely-spun fabric, and a practical statement of i»s profit , 
and advantages thus placed before their cycj f there can he 1 i : • !/ 
doubt they would return to their homes with new idtas ..id 
renewed hop* s. 

Tin re would be also gloves and lace from Idim rick, disph;* in** 
taste, delicacy, and finish of workmanship, which refit etas ino'.it 
honour on the ‘‘city of the broken treaty ” as its hciiuc dob :iee 
iri 1089; peat, iron-oro, and woollen stockings from CimuuuuM, 
allowing us raiher what may bo done in Urn west, than grati- 
fying us by what is done, . Jf the Moruudu*. tribes ot thin 
tine, but neglected, district cap butsuppojt Ufi> Audi g the pn - 
sent crisis, they may yet attain to a degree of prosper v.y of wiu.-h 
they nevtr (I reunite They mu$t remain in tbsh country a! till 
events, for they cannot obtain the moans of going to Amen. d. 
The beetroot Sugar Company, wdio have established their factory 
at Mount Mefikh, in the Qucen't* County, and arc, we are glad 
to say, progressing rapidly, having found plenty of n<ti\e ami 
docile woikmen amongst the peasantry of tho neigh bo m hood, 
w'^ll he able to Bond seme of tho best specimens of their Mig“o, ur 
well as illustrations of the vuiimm processus. of the liiiimif'minji . 
Here L another prospect for the Miirmter iarmci. This company 
complains chictiy of not being able to find a sufficient supply ot K cl’ 

| root, and offer to purchase ail that may be grown, at a nite u hi, h 
! w'ottld pro va highly ivmuimnitivo to the eonsumei. But \\ L ■ * 

| that knows Inland, dues not know that none but the prupV m 
i the immediate neigh boui hood know anything about thi^ r , But if # 

1 th-' Tipperary men v i^at the ixhibitivijj Uuy will ifee und leai.u all 
j about it, and fiitd that the railway whitU passes their d<»ms «M1 
i deposit their produce ct A thy, w ithiflr a fow miles i»f tlie turme,, 

1 and biing ihem luck mnio money for an koc of Ivet, than the 
’ potato in its p.diuicHt days ever did,- nunc mmiiy, ciueo it w i!’ 

, uieulca’e habits of painstaking industry wli^ li no potato ndii- 
! \ator over bad ci could have; becau*o t lyi potato being a good- 
natured ro d, does everything f>r itself* and h its own. r 1 ik<- 
- hiaonse. And wu have no doubt thilt tho gentry and Cm vaneus 
j societic'tf, and schooD of design in Cork uftd ilsewlme, will mi). 

'i tlibuta their works of n^t, pains in gs, model *, I'niimis icIick •’ 

j bf antiquity (of which i remind contains, poiliapa as many as any 
1 country in Europe), and the college will contribute, its leamSnir, 
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in i^ustratfoa arid explanation of th# whole. A powerful stimulus the Industrial Exhibition was part of the territory overwhi^h 

would thus be given to the materiel progress of the country, and he and his clan held sway ! The gentle Spenser, the author of 

an amount of education both for theeye and the mind, which, might the “ Faerie Queue/’ spent some L happy days in a shady valley 

be productive of incalculable benefits to the whole population. near Cork. *W ere he tore visit scenes of his early wanderings and 
The *“ blarney-stone/* that famous smoothener of tongues, muainga, could he believe that the country was the same from 

might be unhooked from its precarious position in the wall of which he had fled in the night from the burning»rums of his 

the old castle, and give the visitors an opportunity of embracing house, pursued by the fierce war-cries of the insurgents, or that 

it without climbing the rickety tower where it now hangs. the peaceful crowds who will throng the Talaoe of Industry, 

How Cromwell would lo^k amassed, could he in the midst of are the descendants of the barbarous tribes, who in his days, 

all, revisit the scenes of his old exploits! Could one of the wore daggers and saffron cloaks, and long hair, and whose lives 

McCarthy Mores, if restored to life, ever believe that the site of were one long foray, or rebellion ? 

as. ■ 

t s <*• 


NAPLES AND VESUVIUS. 

i 




VIEW OV NAPLES, 


a half-baked, and turbulent population, nanow airceted, irregular 
arid confused- looking, lie a before us on the shore cf the bay, 
with the towers of churches and convents rising above it, Which 
were erected in rthe middle ages to hold out to these miserable 
wretches- the prospect of that happiness in the next ' world, 
which had it been denied them in this. Beyond, gutters of 
houses may be seen scattered at intervals «along the seashore. 
These are the villages of Portici, of Resina, of Torre del Greco, 
and of 1* Annunaiata. 'Beneath Resina and Portici lies Hercula- 
neum ; and ferjther on, near the foot of the volcano, — Pompeii, the 
the buried cities of the ancient world ; farther still, was ‘another 
named Stabia, no trace of which has ever been discovered, and 
at the. extremity of the honzon"appear the ttodaht Oastellatmare, 
apd |||ronto, In the midst of aU these lieithbsea, cahn; clear, 
andwue ; and beyond aR, Vesuvius cro%nid take aft&fiake. 


Tub aocotttpanyitig view of Naples is taken from the midst 
of the villas , and country-houses which cover the hills, at 
thp foot of whioh lie#, tho old town itselt fc Over the tops 
: of the trees may be seen the arches of the viaduct which 
leads from the fashionable ^barter to the Bummer palace of Capo 
di Monte, and which passes over a valley filled with the mise- 
rable abodes of the populace* The trees conoeal from our view, 
gs we stand on the terrace of the villa, the groat hospital, called 
flan Gennaxo de Poveii, whioh gives entrance to the vast and 
curious catacombs, Whefre the paintings of (he Greeks, Romans, 
and Christians are still fresh-looking and brilliant, surrounded by 
r erections of astounding grandeur and magnificence. * The new 
* town in whioh the rich reside, extends from Toledo to the king's 
palace, along the brow of t be hill behind the gardens of Villa 
Beale. The old town, low-lying, fetid, and filthy, inhabited by 
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Such is the oountry Which ia now possessed by the most water. Everything appears for the time to have received a coat of 

reckless, lazy, and superstitious race that ever cursed a * one and the same colouring, and in a moment all* is sbonged^ as If 
fertile soil au4 glorious scenory. Everything that nature to strike one with astonishment. A painter who ha* not seen this 

can produce to oharm the heart or delight the eye is here transfiguration of nature undey the influence of light* dost not 

found in rich profusion ; and many a tourist who has wandered know what colour is. The Neapolitan landscape is incapable of 

oyer Europo, along the vino-crowned banks of the Rhine, or the being properly transferred to eanvas. Even Claude Lorraine has 

valleys of the Tyrol, or has lingered amidst ruins of the Par- not reproduced it with faithfulness. • 

thenon as it was gilded by a Grecian sunset, ana been soothed The naturalist, as toll as the painter, may find at Naples a 
by the soft murmurs of the Egean, or has rambled along the multiplicity of objects for study. In other parts of th'e 

shores of the Bosphorus, rich as it is in picturesque combi- world tbe general features of the landscape are unchanging; 

nations of water and wood, rendered classic by a thousand but in* Naples there is ,a change in the configuration of the 

historical reminiscences agd inspiring sentimentality by the old country almost every year. Vesuvius, which every night throws • 

and oft told tale of the loves of Horo and Leandor, has been forced up now objects for the investigation of the man of science, 

to confess on arriving at Naples, that the scene before him sur- every hour presents a different aspect. An elevated point 

passed all others. Tbe shores of the bay are rounded with lineg of called Cima, rises still higher than the crater, and there 

exquisite grace an£ beauty. It is closed on the side of Naples by i can be little doubt that in it the crater was situated in former 
the Cape of # Mysene, and the side of Sorrento by Cape Massa, times, from which issued tho lava which destroyed Herculaneum 

the former of which makts between it and the promontory and Pompeii. Some*years ago, the crater was a vast abyss, tbe 

of Pausilippo another beautiful creek, that of Pouzzoles. It top of which one could lean over, and look down into the inte- 
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is guarded on one side or other by islands which seem scattered rior. At present, it Is filled up nearly halfway, and in the centre 

thero like sentinels to watch over the gulf. Ischia looks a cono rises with a narrow opening on tho top, through which 

like a great ship swinging»at her anchor, by the side of yhich, srnokc and flame are constantly issuing. Whenever a large 

Frocida lies like a little launch or barg#. When we pass quantity of the dibri* is collected, it is thrown off by a vio- 

betwaen these two islands, and look back upon Naples iffling lent eruption, which sometimes changes not only the shape 

herself, a* it were, in one of the many folds or indentations of the of the mountain itself, but often the configuration of the country 

Coast, in the midst of graceful and verdant undulations of the around its biso. A meteorological observatory is built, op. the 

surface, "and surrounded by hills rising ’grd&ually higher and side near the top ; hut it does notsoem to be a very safe position 

higher till Vesuvius towers above them all, the spectator can for the observers, 

hgrdly bring himself to bslievo tjiat thb scene before him is not But it is not only in the curious phenomena presented by 
th*> vision Qf a dream, or tbat even nature herfeelf could produce Vesuvius that the visitor finds something to interest and delight 

com bi n a tions of such marvellous beauty, Tho light plays on him. The little bay of Pouzioles, reproduces with less vigour 

oveyy part of the landscape with th^at wondrous brilliancy for but with more astonishing effects the phenomena and beauties of 

which Italian skies are famous, prodiioing tho most astonishing tho gulf of which it is at the same time a part, and a perfect 

effects of chiaroscuro, bringing the low-lying parte into salient image. • 

projection, and diffusing .a soft and tender radiancy over the Naples possesses still greater attractions for the antiquary than 
whole. Often, also,, it seems to become mingled ypith co- • for the naturalist. # The volcano, which is stated to have ln- 

’ glared vapours, and gives a purple lint to air, <*t V and gulfed the cities of annuity, has preserved them for our exami- 

* ■* 
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uaii^i. Nature Iia-< saved them by its own fury against, 
<ie«Uuetion •fftuii the hands of man. Herculaneum and 
‘Pnnipcn, buried under tho dust and lava of the volcano Bonn* 
Ve.i:,? he fore the Christian uni, Qirnlah now, when excavated, 
Urn most interesting and extensive remains of antiquity 
which ’have '’dome down 1 1 . us, though, in nil probability, 
Those that hate b£hn already discovered arc by no means either 
tjbe richest or best of them. Here we have produced before our 
Wes curious revelations as to the private life of the old Homans, 
their fiinii’.uie, manners, t ml custom?. And in other remains 
win li the b'i me eruption bus preserved to us, we can 'lay our 
h ho t>> speak, upon the highest forms of their faith, their 
podrv, then ’earning, and the mighty powers of their civilisa- 
tion. Through the whole extent of the country may be seen 
iinnrieust? cavern.* excavated in the rock* on the mountain-side, 
which, for aught wo know, may have served as abodes to the 
pristine inhabitants, like the TVatiigonos of Homer, or the 
Myimulona of the island of JKgina. The* most curious of these 
Hiihtev; unean pa- sages or caverns is Out in the hay of IVuzzolus, 
on the hank of Lake A vernus, in ytfhieh the famous Curmean 
fobvl i* said to have dwelt. Virgil w;H fully authorised, without 
d-mM, hv old traditions to people the spot with strange appari- 
tion*. The phantoms seem to glide till along the steep shore 
of the lake from the 1 sibyl's gi’o f to, which opens m tlie midst of 
haw* prern'xtiindy withered by- the cold air of the valley, and 
look* dark, • mysterious, and half-hidden, like the gate of the 
a. n lent Hades. Passing along its damp and obscure corridors, 
w<> ainve at the recess in the interior of which she was in 
the habit of reposing after the hath, and to which noius but the 
emperor Wiu over admitted to converse with her upon the 
destinies of the world. 

Between Baia and the Cape of My sene, upon the hanliB of the 
VI arc Morto, are the u Ely Ainu Vie, bis,’ ” a burial-ground close to 

I >n- w after h edge, and the fo )t of a range of bills M Ulidi ward off 
the wind* from evfry quarter, and nlako the air above Ca’in and 
srill as the evcrbiiting sleep of those that jest beneath the turf. 
The ho ft Waters of the hay gently hunt against tombs, and over 
Them ,spio,ldis th ft foliage Of the numerous trees, graceful, trans* 
Tiurnt, and light as the shadows they throw on the ground. No 
Vi i ‘ udi'V the ancients called the piano the Ely si an Fields, aa om- 
hl'-m itical of the repose of the spirit- land where the good, 

■ id brave, and wise wandered for ever in dreamy pleasure. 
Ti.i litimi says that tbo flunurans were in old times in the- habit 
oi Virying thnir deal fmruss the htn-arn which they likened to 
tin* St\ m of the ^other world, in order to deposit them in “this 

I I vrqull valley. The boat, the passage, and the u place of tombs,” 
th *i hfeume the Symbol of the grand ideas of tbo nations of 
we dent Europe, Wo tun never have a just notion of tl^c august 
simplicity of the tmeionts until wn have seen the places to which 
Ibi) attached swiso of the snbliiueat fictions of their mythhfogy. 
Nni can wo firm the t unites^ con «ept ion of their magnificence 
in. ul wo have travi’Ucd # along the coasts of Naples, which they 
have eovcUid with monuments of their luxury awl splendour. 
Rii i and Iknirxoles havrf preserved the beat remains of the.su , in 
.vow plate.* the nine* are d ill standing upon the shore; in others, 
ihe sea has made inroads upon the land’, and swallowed them up ; 
but on calm evenings the peristyles of tempi es and the domes of 
polnei a may he distinctly .veil u< the bot,,»m. 

U'".ide*the craggy rock of (hr joU, a flight of atom* steps rises 
abruptly fr >?n the water, and doubtless in former times led to tin 
p dues built upon the hill near tbo shore. The inhabitants 
\all if “ ^ iri 5 il’#>«Suliool,** uh if tho poet hud there held c«»mn.u- 
tiiow with the waves, in the same place, in the ntidst of rubbish 
thrown tip by recent exc uvations, may he seen the outlines of 
a villa which tradition states to luiVo belonged to Luoullus 
Fh log from ^he monotonous and sultry plain in tho centre of 
which they lui. 1 fixed tho metropolis of the wot l<l y it was to 
Naples that the Homans always repaired for pleasure in their 
1 c : miiv hours; it wa^s tbere that Art, cherished and encouraged 
' by a dolighr/ul climate and glorious scenery, seemed to la- 
fi"iii in man’s suviec alone; it was there that the genius of the 
•J.uhn, coming m contact with tho Grecian delicacy and ru- 
tue-m nt. was softened and improved by the union, and pro- 
d.r i-d sum 1 of the most, glorious work* of ancient civilisation ; 
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it was there that .Virgil equalled Crook pootry in tho midst 
of towns and villas which rivalled those of Greece in elegance 
and taste. In tho Museum of Naples are collected all the" 
paintings, sculptures, inscriptions, furniture, ornaments, books, 
& 0 ., which have been found buried in the earth in various 
parts of tho adjacent country. Fully half the hooks are found 
to he works Greek authors, with which the Romans were in 
the habit of beguiling the hours of elegant leisure. Blit in flic 
buried cities all in still the same as before the lava flowed from 
the blackened mountains. We can there place our foot in the 
track left by tho Roman sandal, and awoken the echoes which 
their voices, long silent, once called forth, and in some sort, raid 
the measure of their ideas upon the walls on which their eyes 
were many a time fixed, when the words fell from their lips 
wljych were to decide tho fate of nations. 

Upon this Bmiling tomb of antiquity, a liyely aud excituldu 
population swarms at the present day. There not in the 
world a people who bear their ini-mry, and degradation of their 
condition, with, more gaiety and animation. If the stranger can 
become reconciled to their nakedness, squalor, filth, and cease- 
less hogging, and their language* at once elliptical u id redundant, 
he will soon begin to perceive in them n vast arf.oimt of innate 
power and resources. Poetry, which dies out iu the midst of 
wealth unci civilisation, lives here in the midst'M’ indigence- and 
ignorance. Every day at' the same hour, the improrimion assem- 
ble on tho Mola, and. pour fortli in discursive, but harmonious 
language, tho epics, whieli their poets of an cailier date haw- 
handed down to thein.' Passing from scenes like this, recalling 
to our minds the rhupsodists of ancient Greece, we may plunge 
at on-ici inti the midst of scenes and society of which the an- 
cient* never dreamt. We may ride on the railway to x i.^ii 
Cicero’s house, at Pompeii, and measure tho Pelasgics pavement, 
on which Urn old waggons and chariots have left their track ; ami 
returning to the city, jostle amidst crowds of pedestrians in the 
Toledo, or he run ovei by a brougham or char-h bauc in Ghmjn. 
AIL arouud is the gaiety of Paris, and the wealth of Ltftidmi, 
boundless luxury and profusion, all that can charm the ear and 
delight the eve, a sea glittering like gold by night q f by day, a 
magic sky, on every side the most glorious memorials of (Sicet* 
and Rome. No wpndur that tho people in tho midst of 'Tu- 
rn gn and slavery, still shout with enthusiasm, “ 1 ><W AtyW/, <’ 
pot mori !'* • 

To ascend Vesuvius during the «day ia a capital exorcise, for 
the lungs and muscles. Adventurous individuals jyho .no 
desirous of having a peep into the crater^ generally start from 
Naples after breakfast, about nine or ten o’clock iu the morn- 
ing, and can. got hack in time for a*six o’clock dinner, after 
having. amply gratified- their cariosity. Tho Neapolitans love 
foreigners for the sake of foreign money; pud they hpve, there- 
fore, done everything in their po#er to attract thorn, by smooth - 
wiling tho ascent, and thus as far as possible diminishing the 
fatigue, so that there ia now nether nijigh glory nor much 
danger iu climbing Vesuvius, The only ri#k lice in the pro- 
bability of an craptiun, when one is on the top, hut the good- 
nature^ mountain, takes care to growl and furuo a good while 
before proceeding to extremities, so that few are taken un- 
awares. 

The, mode of aseerft depends very much upon the object the 
traveller has in view. Some go up to escape from ennui ; others 
for ttye poetry of tlfo thing, others for tho pleasure of it f some 
ibw v for scientific, purposes ; a great, many from mere curiosity, 
expecting' 'to see what sort of a place the lava is manufactured in ; 
and n greater number still to havo 1 something to hoa-st of, and 
frighten the old ladies with when they get home. Rich, Mme, 
travellers, generally ride*. in a calash to tho hermitage, that is, 
two-thirds of the way ; They have tlvm only to olimb the corn* 
at the top; but this is accomplished by the aid of guides, 
litters, and handbarrows. It is greatly to be regretted that a 
wen 1 thy man cannot order an eruption of the volcano at a given 
hour, have the' account sent in, and pay for it, as he does for 
every thing else. p 

But thoso who travel, with sotno sort of enthusiasm for their 
work, with the feeling that they have “a mission,” as ‘every- 
body ii^said to have nowadays, and who believe that, nothing 
« 


* 
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is muck' relished that kasliut cost sumo labour to obtain it, climb 
tbo mountain either atomy or with one companion, and “rough 
it” all tku way on foot. The tourist must, on arriving at the base, 
lay aside all thoughts of tbo world below, and deliver himself, 
Soul and body, to the task before him, keep eyeaffUod on the 
summit, and his thoughts in the crater. Every time he sits 
<Jbwn to rtjst, he may enjoy a treat, the lika of which cannot be 
had in any other part of the world, the frequent^fiianges in the 
perspective, the splendour of the sky ; the azure colour of the 
sea, Die long black lines where the lava seems to descend like 
streams between verdant banks, and the glorious plaia below, 
beneath which the ancient cities lie buried, combine to form a 
scene of enchuntruent ; and thou on reaching the top, wheie 
you scorn to stand on a heap of ashes, half stifled with noisome 
sulphurous exhalations, wiih every thing around, black, scorched, 
and dismal, away in the distance appears Naples, 'white !md 
beautiful as inaiblti, with its gliltciiug hay, studded with islands 
like diamonds set in gold, from which the sunlight, flashes iu 
splendour ; “who that has ever beheld all this, does not feel 
the ti utli of Chateaulu iand's exclamation, “ Cent lo Vunulls vh 
tie 1 'cnfer !** “ It is Pltradiso seen from hell !“ 

P») another ^Jaas of travellers, whose finances do not allow of 
their fitting out an expedition for their own special benefit, the 
following plan is. adopted Upon a certain day the namoR ofjill 
these staying at the different liott Is in the city, who wish to join 
in making an assent of Vesuvius, are taken down by one of these 
enterprising and officious individuals who abound in every port 
of the world, and on an appointed day they all assemble and 
breakfast early upon oysters, soaked in #ho Lsehian white wine, 
and set out in carriages towards Portici; and they are assailed, 
long before reaching the place, by a horde of guides, all recom- 
mending themselvHH and their usses or mules at the top of their 
voices. At last, in the midst of awful uproar and confusion, a 
Inn gain is struck for the services of a ceitain nurftbor of men and 
dimkies, and the more ridiculous the equipage of the party, the 
merrier are they. At last, they all set out together along the 
road through the vineyards, shouting with laughter, joking, 
trotting, and galloping. Borne of the donkies get revive, and 
gm' indications of a diaire to go no further, or unseat their 
1 filers by sundry vigorous elevations of the more ignoble portion 
of their animal economy, or become uximrfh age-able and go where 
tlie' r please ; but at la.4, in .he midst of the tumult and eon- 
fnnoji, tlm party arrives at the He rm Huge , ami here, whether 
Imngiy or Tiot, every one must Cat, — whether thirsty or not, he 
mint, drtnlt, This is a part of the proceedings which Tic one 
is allowed to pass oyer! Having drained some glass; 0 of “ faerhnn- 
c/nisti;" wind grown on the spot, on 4b cy <fa»h, the verdure 
begiriH to get thinner,* and last disuppo.tra altogether, the 
ascent steeper, and nothing but lava on every side. The asses 
are now abandoned, and the travellers begin to climb over the 
huge blocks which cover the aide of the lull. The ladies aro 
sometimes placed in h ehatr Supported on two long poles, and 
thus carried up by two sturd f guides ; many of them, however, 
trust to the assisturffee of their chaperons, and make*their way on 
foot. As they advance the ground gets rather warm ; and 
through the. fissures which now and then intersect their path, 
the lava may be seen still in a molten Mute, with sulphurous 
fumes coming up from it. The gentlcjnen thrust in tboir 
sticks or pieces of paper, tho sticks begin to smoko forth- 
with, ^arul the paper goes oil in a flume, an^ the young ladies, 
especially the English, give utterance to vehement ejaoulfctiuDs 
of surprise at such an extraordinaiy phenomenon. They sdme- 
timed tttrust a coin into tbo lava, and drawing it out again, thu 
lava c >ols upon it, and thus remains a memorial of the ascent. 
Sometimes also they dine near tie crater, and boil eggs and 
irTako coffee in the burning crevices.. Having satisfied their 
curweity, they descend, —Ibut of 'course much more rapidly than 
they ascended, passing over in five minutes a distance which 
consumed half an hour to get up, sliding the whole way, till 
on arriving at the foot of the com*, they remount the asses, ^and 
ride back to Naples, where they treat their friends to reminis- 
cences of the trip., 0*ir engraving may give the reader a good 
idea of tho state of the crater within the la*t few years. 

The following summary, by Sir R. Phillips, of all that is knpwn 


as to the origin end nature of volcanoes, may not prove uninie- 
rosting to our readers Y t 

u The mixture and confusion of materials which compose Ike 
crust pf the earth, and the great internal heat, necessarily generate 
combustion, and also create various gases in caverns and hollows, 
whose expansion rends the incumbent rocks and atrata in eaitb- 
quakes, while in some instances, where tho qp&terials are abun- 
dant, they giveri30 to wonts called volcanoes. 

“This chemical fermentation shows itself in various format 
Sometimes in mountains, whoro thoro is access of air, and the 
water of melting snows, or comrnunmations with the sea. At 
other times, in hot spring*, in emissions of carburetted or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, invents, explosions, and consequent vibiu- 
tions of the strata, called earthquakes. As they may bo imitated 
in various compounds, there is little to eurpiiso in them, though 
much to dread, from their destruction of human structures, and 
the terrific magnitude of their devastations. 

“They generate peculiar mineral products in lava, pumice^ 
basalt, sulphur, &e., and tho appeaiance of these is always a 
proof that the site has been volcanic. Water, by gmexating 
hydrogen, hods, rather than smothers, such vast masses of burn- 
ing materials, and beuco volcanoes under the sea arc very com- 
mon, and by generating gruater volumes of steam, they aro mme 
extensive in their action even than volcanoes on land. 

“Taking volcanoes at 200, each opeiatiug on 100 square asik-s 
they affect with their products 20,000 square miles, and if live 
times their existing number have become extinct, it gives 100,000 
square miles of volcanic products. This, however, would be only 
the 20,000th part of the earth’s surface. They may enlarge a 
mountain, and their gaseous products may cause earthquakes und 
uplift beds of strata, but it is fanciful to refer to them tho in- 
equalities of the earth’s surface. 

“ Humboldt, a great authority on every subject, maintains that 
dynamical earthquakes, and chemical volcanoes, have their 
causes in the interior of the earth, and net through fissures and 
empty veins. He ascribes the mud and fishes, often duinbult <1, 
to snow and lakes at the sides of volcanoes, and considers the 
matter piopcrly ejected, as a$)n-s and lava only. When the sum- 
mit of Can guai rax o, 18,000 foci high, fell in, -Id square miles 
were 1 covered with mud and fish. 

“Volcanic action docs not consist in the combustion of beds of 
coal, hut in chemical operations, sealed deep in the oldest forma- 
tions. The hot-springs in Germany issue from gneiss, granite, 
and clay -slate. # 

“.Profeasor Ddubony ascribes cm tin] makes and volcanoes to the 
access of wulcr to tho inflammable bases of tho earths and alkalies. 
When the explosion is single or double, and con lifted in a cavern - 
ous space, it is an earthquake; and when fed and supported by 
water, 2s in an elevation, it becomes a volcano. Humboldt 
and J)avy also asciibc volcanoes to the oxydatiyn of tbe basis of 
the alk alios and eaiths. 

“ Just as water burns potasaiuiA, calcium, <fcc , so it heats all 
othtr alkaline bodies, by imparting its oxygen to them ; and tin's 
union, ami loss of bulk, is the cause of earthquakes, volcanoes, 
hot-ppringa, &c. 

“ It is prphably, also, a chief cause of >«ub ter mucous heat, since 
increase of tcmpciaturo is the immediate result uf the conflict of 
water with any alkaline earths, alkaline Mates of metals, &c. 
When the fermentation is commencing, smoke appears ; uoiai a are 
heard; earthquakes take place; and explosions of ashes, sand, 
and stone, precede tho flow of melted lava. The smoke consists 
of b team, and carbonic, sulphuric, 01 muriatic^gas The ashe* 
appear to be yxploded lava, and are often carried by the wind 
100 or 200 nulls. Thick accumulations form a compact stone, 
called tufa , and the scoria is like the slag of iron furnaces. The 
explosive force is such as sometimes to throw atoms of 200 tons 
eight or nine miles. * 

“All volcanoes appear to exiat near the sen, and, by the matter 
they eject, to have some commomeation#wiih it. 

“Countries, near mountains, are more subject, to these effects, 
because water penetrates their sides to the secondary " rocks. 
Where, frequently, the escape of gas might be facilitated, by 
boring down to the granite. 

Ships, by a sudden protrusion of the water, feel the blow aa 
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Gwugh they had struck on a took. In this mechanical effect 
there is no ideation of electrical aftion, and, in truth, the whole, 
beyond doubt, is a more gaseous expansion under masses of 
strata. No doubt, also, the earthquake arrests for the moment, 
the Hbrations of the unlying mas she of water. • 

** A line of granite hills has obstructed the action of an earth - 
quake from one qjde to the other side, the tertiary and secondary 
strata being evidently those affected. « 

41 A single shock lasts a few seconds. The common occurrence 


in Etna, , the rise is 29 deg, s to 32 deg» TSto strata of 
tufa round Vesuvius is not a product of the Volcano, but 
a marine formation like limestone, and has its own crystals Hot 
volcanio. Von finph says, the volcano forced its way through 
the tufa. The hills are composed of trachyte, a coarse, 
splintery basis, in which are embedded crystals of glassy felspar 
and augito. Vlonejj of volcanoes are sudden elevations through 
casting. 



of radiated rents in the ground points to the cause in confined 
gas. Caverns c and hollows in the earth give way, and often 
swallow tracts, which fill up with, water from the adjoining strata. 

44 There is no evidencc^that volcanoes are so much as five miles 
deep* 

“ The American volcanoes throw up chiefly slime and mud, with 
slag and ashes. r 

' 44 Primitive rooks care net near volcanoes. 

44 With an inclination of only 0 dag. no lava from a v*bl- ‘j 


j “ Zoological theorists $2sert, that the inequalities on the earth's 
| surface arise from uplifting* by volcanoes, earthquakes, Ac* and 
i ta these they ascribe the inclinations of strata, Ac. &c., But the 
i minute eeams .in sandstones, and the parallelism of the. strata in 
| tJu>( same formations indicate that the whole is the effect of 
i depositions and precipitations, while in the submersions byihe 
| sea, and the advance and retreat during (perihelion periods, we 
have the aqueous agency required for the precipitations. , v 

“About 200 active volcanoes are recorded, of which i&^are 
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in isl a nds . Submarine Volcanoes often throw up islands. The 
Akotm, theLipari, the Canaries, &c, ore examples. 

“ iWaihes from volcanoes often produce total darkness from 
thirty to fifty miles round, and they often fall in showers from 
200 to BOO miles distant. Pieces of rodjj aro effected with the 
velocity of a cannon -ball. Cotopaxi once threw a piece of 100 
cubic yayds eight miles. Fish ejected from volcanoes are those of 
neighbouring waters. • 


took fire in lava three and a half years after it had been ejected, 
at five miles from t£e cratet* • t 

“Stones of immense size rise to the height of V,000 fedt, and 
others, darkening the air, fall 100 miles distant. 

“ Thirty- one great eruptioxfc of Etna, have occurred within the 
records of history. * 

“ In an eruption in the year 1693, |pe city of Catania 
was overturned in «a moment, and 18,000 people' perished 
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1 LaVa is a stony sufttance like. basalt, aod'm&y sometimes be 
seen at the bottom of a orator red-hot, like melted metal, bubbling 
«« a fountain. When it overflows the crater, it is very fluid. At 
Veiixvfturj a red-hot odrront of it was from eight to teif yards 
deep; 200 or 300 yards broad, and nearly a mile long. In Mexico 
a plain was filled up by it info a mountain 1,600 feet high, by an 
eruption in 1759. Its beat was so great, that it continued to 
sttbkto tor above twenty years afterwards j and a piece of wood 


in the ruins. The crater of Etna is a tfuartar of a mile 
high on a plain thrive miles across. It falls in about every 
hundred years. The mouth is a mjl$ in diameter, and shelves 
as an inverted cone, lined with salts and sulphur. The 
central fiery gulf varies in size; and noises arise from it 
with volumes of smoke. I)’ Orville descended by ropes near 
to the gulf, but «was annoyed by flame, and sfdphureous 
effluvia.’* • 
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T H K B U T TON* MAN U F A C T UHE OF BIRM1NGMA M* 


‘‘JIk is not worth & button” 19 a phrase which has been, fro* 
qquutly regarded aa descriptive of some individual, commercially, 
and even 'morally, And yet, scarcely any one that could he selected 
would belong defiirte than this. The man who passes along the 
street with a bushel of flowers on his head, or) in# musically enough, 

“ 'All a blowing — all a blowing,” could name at once the price of 
those “ bachelors buttons” which form a part of his blooming stock, 
and a very little arithmetic will determine the value of one of 
those bright yellow blossoms; but the worth of a button-* that 
convenient, ornamental, or indispensable article, often multiplied 
pro finely on our gunned a — cannot ho so readily estimated. For 
though apparently insignificant, a button hast been made of sub- 
stances as dissimilar to each other us they are various in their 
application, from a rude piece of horn to a precious stone; and 
from tlie stamped or cast pewter disc ulhxedJLo a 'military jacket, 
to the fcpiulo-aoo guinea buttons profusely adorning the diess of the 
late Mr. MuHimU whim ho startled the gazers on the race-ground at 
lJonc, aster ; or the most costly and splendid article that modern 
ingenuity, when tasked, can produce. 

llutton, when describing the “ toy trades ” of Birmingham, 
speaks of uhoir flrql appeal an re there, in the beginning of Chailos 
the Second’s reign, in endless variety ; andohus proceeds . — “ The 
first in pre-eminence is the button. This beautiful ornament 
appeals with infinite vaiiation; and though the original date is 
lather ufuvrtiiin, yet we well 1 ememher the long coats of our 
gi -in d fathers covered with half a gross of high tops, and the 
clonks of our grand moth era ornamented with a horn button, 
nearly the size of a crown- pieefe, a watch, or a john-applc, 
curiously wrought, as having passed through the Birmingham 
press. Though tho common round button keeps on with tlio 
steady pace of the day, yet wo sometimes see the oval, tie' square, 
the pea, the concave, and the pyramid, start iuto existence. In 
some brunches of traffic, the wearer calls loudly for new fashions ; 
but in this, the fasluons tread upon each other, and mown upon 
the wearer. The consumption of this article is astonishing, and 
tlie value in 1781 was from threepence per gross to a hundred and 
lolly guineas.” But what a bound- in skill has this manufactuic 
made -like every other — since Hutton’s days! whil# what a 
luilUm inujhi ho made, with all existing appliances, at the* acme 
of 1 ho art, ia a question which we shall not now attempt to 
solve. AVe ahull take, therefore, jthe manufactuic of buttons as 
il i* , imd having vihited tho establishment of the eriierpristyg 
Messrs., Klligtt k Co., and the works of jUo&sra. Hammond k 
Turner, so long celebrated for their metal buttons, we skull 
classify their produoijbte w r cll as w r e can, and then describe, w'ith 
nil the tuTuplifUty and accuracy wo Can command, the farious 
jinn rsses through ^vhich diltcrent kinds of buttons loepcctivgly 
pinn. Wo commence with 

• 

MKT AX IIUITONH. 

The common gilt button is made of sheet copper, slightly 
alloyed w'ith zinc, which, having been reduced by the Flatting- ( 
;*n, is supplied to manufactories such as wo arc now about 1o 
diviAiln., in strips. From, those, circular i>u*ooh, technically 
called “hlankH,” are cut by a press ad-pted to this purpose, 
having a cir. ular punch, worked by a lever or handle. A female, 
seated before a blunh~M(ttwy pretty, holds a strip of metal with 
one hand, and the lever in tho other, and this being put in 
action, the punch descends and instantly cuts out a blank ; and 
aa sh»* exposes new parts of the surface to the punch, tyc blanks 
are multiplied with surprising rapidity. In ihe same way, it 
should he obat-rved, blanks of various kinds are produced. In 
all Buttpn Manufactories there are numerous rows of these 
presses, differing *in size and fitted with various punches and 
dies, according to the operations fon which they are in tou (led. 

The common gilt buttoifftifor coats, arc formed of blanks flat 
on hath sides ; but the page in his sky-blue garments has 
perhaps, threw rows of little globes suspended from his jacket ; 
while the outer surface of the coachman’s buttons arc convex, 
JtiKslhose' of the footman, wko**rtands so gingerly behind the 
Carriage; and. the rotundity and convexity of the two kinds are 


given alike to blanks after they are out. There are differences, 
too, among convex buttons ; for some are of one thickness only, 
showing at the back the ooncavo aide; while others are hollow, 
hoiu£ funned of^two blanks, one called the xheil, and the^ther the? 
bottom, and named, in consequence, &htU button*. ' 

A machine, similar in principle to tho punching press, but 
having, instead of a punch, a concave polished surface to act on 
the metal, gives to the blank the convex shape. Such is the 
faciKtv acquired hy practice, that a female will render convex 
twelve gross of blanks in*au hour, which is not far from thirty 
per minute ! This cannot fail to bo regarded as truly astonishing, 
wh^i it in considered that every blank is put* separately into the 
die ; that the hand acts on a lever that the pipoh may descend 
to give it the required Impression, and that only one blank can be 
rendered convex at a time. 

The edges of blanks, on being punched out of a strip, are 
bo sharp, that they would cut anything with which they came 
in contact. They aio, therefore, placed on a low ta&It*, at which 
a young woman is seated, — as in the illustration, -Mhut she may 
roll them between two pieces of steel having ooncavo edges. One 
of those pieces of steel slides up and down, being cat in motion by 
the handle in the girl’s right hand. The button has thus its edges 
completely rounded ; and then, diopping into a drawer underneath, 
another blank instantly takes its place. 

The two parts of a nhell button are brought together by the 
application of a die and {much. 80 completely do the/ act, that 
the edge of the nhell is bent over and lapped down 014. tyw bottom, 
uniting them thoroughly, without any other fastening whatever. 
Then additions arc made — as tho Avoids stamped on the bade, 
the oicst of the nobleman or gentleman to whose livery tho button 
will bo attached; the decorations of those used by our spoilsmen 
in allusion to fox-hunting, deer -stalking, and similar recreations ; 
tho symbols of various club-houses ; the names of bur railway; 
or the national devices peculiar to tho army, or 

“ The flu,/ that braved, a thousand yearn, 

The battle and the breeze.” 

Such button# are always produced by steel dies, with the designs 
they are to give engraved in reverse But sometimes* -there U a 
double* pattern — one on the die, and one on the force” whit h 
descends upon il. Men work the slumps for these purposes, its 
requiring greater power than the presses pieviously describoi], to 
which the hands of females are fully equal. • 

A shank 4s an fibviou«ly essential part of a button, but this 
simple portion of it« structure, strange nsfUmay seem, ia produced 
bv a distinct class of manufacturers, of fybiuh there arc a few in 
Birmingham. The fact is, that there must be minute and co«lly 
machinery for the proper hoiking of shanks ; and thus they can 
be bought' at a much lower rate from an establishment; appropri- 
ated to them, than they could bo profluced at M any one engaged 
in so many w^ys” as the button manufactories always are. A 
coil of bTass* wire is 00 placed in a beautifully-constructed machine, 
that one>nd gradually advances towards a pair of shears, which 
cuts olf a piece of exactly the right length. It receives its form 
os a shook from being pushed forcibly into an instrument adapted 
tu that purpose ; the end is struck by a hammer, to render it level ; 
and a final movement causes the shank' to drop into a box, ready 
for usf'i Jiach one of three firms in Birmingham is said to have 
made,* <mly ^ ieSv years ogoj two hundred millions of button-shanks 
annually. 

Wtukwnieo attach the shank fo the butlop. For this pur- 
pose, th$ button is placed with its back uppermost ; tho woman 
places in it the shank, anddVghtly claaps.thcm together, by means 
of a small piece of bent iron.* She nov^ applies a littlo solder at 
the part, where the shank is joined to the button, and when hun- 
dreds of them arc ready, they are arranged on an iron plate 1 , and 
tmhj vhcd t » that precise degree of heat which will melt the 
sold* r, and combine tho jhank and the button firmly together, 
Tho looker-on may well be amazed at the ecelprity with which 
those* various movements are made, * 

4 As we now enter the apartments where the of buttons 
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is conducted, our conductor ways, “ There is a girl brushing on 
the gold.*' u Staff” is thte reply that instantly rises to the lips, * 
tf that's ttilver/’ and should it escape in an unguarded moment, 
Die only rejoinder would probably be, “1 beg your pardon, sir, 
it w gold ; for as that motal is mixed with a great deal of mercury 
it becomes invisible, and the ainal^bm looks while.” The whole 
process i* well worthy of attentive examination Foity years 
ago, the art of gilding buttons had arrived at such perfection in 
Birmingham, that a gross of them might be covered with three- 
pennyworth of gold, and were sold at a price proportionately low. 

An experiment was even tried to produce gilt- buttons without 
any gold ; but though beer has been often made without mult 
and hops, to tho vast profit of its brewer, — we must speak other- 
wise of its deluded and defrauded consumer, —the button manu- 
facturer found in this instance that he lost more in the conscrip- 
tion than ho savojj. in the material. 

To form jhe amalgam, Leaf or grain gdhl is dissolved in mer- 
cury, in certain proportion*, by subjecting the mixture, for a 
short time, to a gentle heat, tho mass being stirred with an iron 
rod. Having been poured into cold water, it is pressed in a piece 
of Wftshleathpr, which allows any excess of mercury to pass 
throng)) it, alffl leaves the amalgam fit tor use, To prepare tho 
buttons for its ieccpti>n, they are thiowu in their roughly - 
Imnihhed state into what is called “ quickwatm” — a solu- 
tion of mercury and nitric acid : the quicksilver attach os 
itself to the copper, and gives* it a white appearance, and 
alter npeated washings the buttons arc dried and ready for 
gilding, which is applied by means of a bru*h. They are now 
shaken in a felt cap to remove the superfluous mercury, and are 
put. into aji iron gilding- cage, which is placed in a small furnace. 

Tli is part of the process is shown in the ill initiation, where the 
giil appears opening one of the doors to see hi>w it is advancing; 
suul one of the cages may also ho observed lying on the ground. 

A considerable loss was formerly sustained by the escape of the 
meicury; but, by that tact which is now to often discoverable 
even in the production of- comparatively insignificant articles, 
the mercury is caught in the chimney,* and after a time it is used 
again. Ingenuity 1ms also been tasked to prevent the inhaling of * 
the fumes of tho mercury, which the former practice rendered 
i ‘i y deleter ious. 

The gilding, moreover, is variously applied, and according to 
this is the name of tlte button. If the gold is brushed qnly on 
the outer bui fact', it is called ** a top ,** hut when the entire sur- 
face uncovered, it hears tho significant name of an “all over.” 
Nor are these tho only distinctions, for some gilding is called 
“ yellow,” tho colour being affected by the previous use of a mix- 
ture called “ simitar”* “ gold-like,” < unbounded of zinc and 
mercury ; while anotlicfrgiiding ia styled “ orange,” from a dif- 
ferent application. The colour of the gold may also be height- 
ened liy other processes. 

Tho button* arc burnithetl with bloodstone, — to denominated 
from its being supposed in past times, that when worn as an 
amulet, il was a good preventive of bleeding at the nose ; but 
now well known as the heliotrope ; a deep green siliceous 
mineral, somewhat translucent, and often vai legated with * 
deep rod spots. Here the lathe is employed; with hi# 
loft hand the burnisher fixes the button on the chuck, and 
while it revolves, he applies the bloodstone with hi* right ; the 
ear catches a slight twang ; when, with another touch, tho 
button ilies from the chuck, bright as the most radiant sovereign 
that event issued from, the lloyal Mint. Each one is taken from 
water, which the workmen warm in winter, 1o be thus bright- 
ened, aud as it is noeessary that it should revolve against tile 
bloodstone with the greatest rapility/ tte burnisher often 
employs a* boy to put in motion t.I^p lathe, by means of an 
additional wheel, as shown in the engraving. We now pro- 
ceed to 

l'JKMIL HUTTON H. 

The substance for these buttons is “mollicr-of-pearl,”— the 
hard, silvery, brilliant, internal layer of several kinds of shells, 
particularly oyster^ which is often variegated with changing 
colours of purple and aattre? The large. oystetB of the Indian 
8303 alone^ecrote this mateiial of sufficient thickness to I'endc:' 
their shells available for the purposes of manufacture. One genus 


of these moUiuks, called Pentadina , furnishes the finest pearls, 
as well as mother-of-pearl. It is found in the* greatest per- 
fection round the coasts of Cejtan, near Omua, in the Persian 
Gulif and among some of the Australian seas. The shells used 
for buttons, are bought by tfio ton in London, from the tacr- 
ohants, and arc taken just in the state that they roach tho docks 
to Birmingham. They lie in the store-rooms of the manufacto- 
ries in great heaps, at? they would had they been thrown there 
by a band of Titans who had retired to rest after regaling them- 
Belvoa with an oyster-supper. 

The shells are simply pushed with water, and arc taken as they 
are wanted to the part of the establishment appropriated tq the 
cutting out of “blanks” from them, and of this process wo give 
an illustration. A man stands at a strongly-formed lathe, winch, 
as it revolves, puts in motion a hollow’ spindle, which has at one 
end some saw-like teeth — it is iu fact a tubular saw. While his 
foot keeps it in action, and his left baud presses the pearl shell 
against the teeth, a|id these work their way into the shell, h.iH 
right hand is employed in moving the tube along until the shell is 
cut. through. In this way flat circular pieces are cut out; the 
size; being dependant on the tube, the diameter of which varies 
from tho aizo of a scarcely perceptible shirt-button, to that of the 
huge disk, not quite so huge as a soup-plate, a series of which oiler, 
edges each side of tho coat of a “ fast ” young man. Tho w mh- 
man goes on cutting blank after blank out of one shell, till it will 
yield no more of that size, when, throwing it on the Horn, lie 
leaves its perforated remains that another woikman muy extract 
from them a ciop of smaller buttons. 

Here, tho economy is apparent which is bo often discoverable, 
and indeed absolutely necessary, in all our processes ot manu- 
facture ; but another may now be mentioned. Until within the lust 
few years, the dark-coloured portions of the shells were oonsidei td 
worthless, mid were, consequently, thrown away , but the happy 
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thought, oemmed 1o some manufai tuivr, that dark-coloured 
buttons made from these parts of the shells might, possibly find 
purchasers. The expel iiuont was tried, out! that with siguul 

, JdV 




success ; for not only did they sell, IaiI they actually became so 
lunch appreciated, that the blinds parts of the sheila, and the^lark 
shells from the Soulh Seas, became even more valuable than the 
white ones, # * 
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Alter Hie blanks hare been cut out, a boy rasps them on one 
aide, . ao that ,tto? may lie flat when placed in the chuok—the 
rerolv mg part of the lathe— to^rhidh they are now transferred ; 
and the turner gives the side that ie before him, the flatness, in- 
dentation, or convexity that may he desired. In some pearl 
buttons a metal thank is inserted ; while it is often required that 
they shall neither have holes drilled through them, nor the metal 
shank appear in the face, 
ad perhaps this part has 
to be committed to the 
engraver, that he may 
ornament it with some 
beautiful design. And 
yet the button must be, 
obviously, prepared for 
being attached to thv. 
garment; and as no glue 
can be used, nor any heat 
employed to solder it, a 
very ingenious conti Lv- 
Slice is resorted to, which 
is illustrated by the dia- 
gram : a, flg. 1, is the 
shank as it comes from 
the maker ; this the 
turner Axes in his lathe, 
and gives it the form of 
£, which shows it in 
sootion. In the blank 
he now cuts a hole — 
wider inside than out* 
side — a section of which 
is shown at c, and the 
shank being inserted in 
this aperture, he gives it a smart blow with a hammer, which 
Spreads out the lower thin qdge of the shank, as shown in d y and 
this causes the shank to adhere to the button with the greatest 
firmness, We give in e the external appearance of the finished 
article. So strong is tho adherence, that a half-hundred weight 
has been suspended from a button thus constructed. 

These buttons are polished 
with brushes, soap, and rotten- 
stone. This part of the woik 
is dope by women, and like 
eveiy process in this manufac- 
ture it is executed in a lathe. 

Women also drill twq, four, or 
as many more holes "pi are re- 
quired in these buttons, and 
that with surprising dexterity. 

A button, for example, is se^n % 

, fixed into a chuck, , when the 
ear instantly catches the sounds 
■+- twit — it pH - twit f rtunt , ac- 
cording to, the number of holts, 
and the button drops, infallibly 
pierced with those required, 
the distances being almost per- 
fectly equal. In a similar 
manner, some buttons Sro 
adorned with rings, stars, and 
other decorationvaccording to 
the fancy or taste of the manu- 
facturer ; and Anally, they have 
their edges corded or milled. 

The engravings of foxes, race- 
horses, Ac., are always added by tho ordinary process. 

We advance to the msnufacture 4 of 
• 

VLOUBNTINE AND COVERED DUTTONS. 

* ' > • 

This olass of buttons if qf a, more recent date than that of gilt 
of qf pearl buttons* Such artidgs wore first made by hand with a 
needle end thread,*- gs they are still by privbto individuals,-- hut 
the |8urge demand created torsuch product, so exceedingly diver- 
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sided as to defy enumeration, has given diq to g Mriw of pro^ 
cesses discovering great ingenuity, ICr. B. Senders, hs ssid ;; to 
have taken out the first patent for making covered huttonj by dies 
and pressure, f and to have removed from , Birmingham .to .pip)*? 
grove, a town in Worcestershire, in order to eonpealtHe prooeins 
from eyes he regarded as toefleurious. But the iron shanks hi 
attached to hi|_buttans weredisliked. On his substituting another 

of catgut, at toe expir- 
ation of his patent, he 
could not secure a pafent 
for the , new material) 
from its having been 
fifty years in use,, and 
the trade was* in con- 
sequence, thrown °P en 
to thq employment qf 
an increased number of 
persons. Mr, Elliott is 
mentioned as having dis- 
played much ingenious 
contrivance on the struc- 
ture of the presses now 
so largely in use. 

We tfeke, as an ex- 
ample of this extensive 
branch of business, the 
manufacture of linen 
buttons, which, when 
mode by hand, for do- 
mestic use, demand much 
time and care, — illus- 
trating our description 
by a diagram. 

A blank of fine Irish 
linen being cut out by a press, to form the face of the button 
■No. 1, another piece of a coarser fabric is cut, No. 2, 
to place immediately behind it, while a smaller piece than 
wither, and of middling quality, No. 3, is cut out for the back. 
The next part of the process is to cut out fVom a sheet of metal 
a piece, No. 4, which is then transferred to another press /j 

bo shaped like No. 5, having, 

, in fact,' a little channel made 

all round it by tho outer edges 
being turned up at right angles, 
thus forming an outer and an 
inner rim. 

It tic now taken to another 
workman. There he stands, 
attired in a green foft dress, — 
f#r other garments would be 
spoiled by the acid, — befpro a 
r (yr of earthen pots full of 
divers liquids, and ready to 
suggest the caution, -^should 
you be likety to approach too 
near,— “Take care of your 
trousers, sir.” If now we look 
at his employment, we shall 
sec toat ho is. busily engaged 
in putting a dingy-looking lot 
of the button -rims, Ng. 6, into 
a perforated earthen pot; and 
then, taking it by the handle, 
and dipping this vessel into 
another full,, of.acidj giving 
„ it, atotimes, a dexterous tote ; 

! h 9 plunges them afterwards into water, wh^re toey ; have tore® 

; or four rinsings in separate pets, tifll, 

! man K ” though his colour be neither .“Lincoln” nor “ ^orast,” 
i yet with an honost pride nqt always feU under a.much, gayer 
.and richer costume, empties his jrimq— wh^h ho has thus e^sc- 
| dually scoured, glittering like sUT^r-Ipto 
• The subsequent stages the linen^ovared buUo ! M 4t, «r 1 pa- 
j rently complicated, but sift they display m |h« ,p«te qf toe eon 
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* dame. She is neither to be controlled by themerckant, the manu - 
facturer, nor the consumer. Her impulses dul ler path are 
equally capricious. Beauty, -elegance, and utility, are alike 
welcomed and spurn%d by the expressions of her countenance and 
the movements Of her hand. She smiles graciously on some 
article just produced by the combination of ingenuity, taste, 
and labour, and how much toil of hand and strain perhaps only 
• a few ean toll; and then H 

cannot be multiplied with iiif- 
flejent rapidity to meet the de- 
mands of her eager and ardent 
votaries. But soon aha lpoks • 
less complacent, or absolutely 
frowns, and the once highly- 
prized product sinfeg rapidly 
into insignificance and con- 
tempt. Though brilliant as a 
skyrocket, it takes its place 
with thcaWreck of the expended 
firework. 

Some years ago, plain and 
fanoy gilt buttons were “the 
stylo” for gentlemen's wear, 
but a short period has nearly 
annihilated this branch of manu- 
factures. The effect of a change 
of fashion in such respects at- 
tracts but little attention. It 
may seem but of little moment 
to an individual whether there 
are on his coat eight buttons 
or six, yet the difference created 
by the adoption of the latter, if 

order for her, which wo„ first sec loose, when with two turns * fashion renders it general, is just a deduction firom the manu- 
of tko press an<f a little sleight of hand, out conns tbo button faeture of twenty. five per cent , and may lead to a thousand or 
with its edges all nicelv tucked in K though not ns yet suffi- more persons heir g thrown out of employ. When Dr. Wilson, 
cienlly firm and Btrong for absolute wear, it has, therefore, to bo 1 formerly Bishop of Sudor and Man, was one day being measured 
despatched to one more press, furnished with a concave die, which ' for a coat, ho desired the tailor to put only a fen' buttons on it. “If 
squeezes the outer metal edge of the rim inwaids, mid brings the every one did so” ™nl».d the tailor “ the butt on- makers would 
mil ton to its perfect state, .. 


trtm* grtet ixigeuuity, and oh that of those employed a marvel- 
Idus dexterity, ,%e toil strive to tender our description easily 
iffiderpfobd. the piece*, No. 1 and % are now put with the 
pteceNe.5,Wh^ has its outer and inner rims uppermost, and 
No. 3 being placed over them, its edges are tucked by means of 
apreteihtothC channel formed between the two rime. In this 
atkte the’ piece that results from this combination, appears at, 
No. 6, and' also in section at 
No. % where the two folds of 
tho^litteh thrust down to the 
bottom of the channel &to seen, 
and thC two edges of the rim 
Stand up, With the linen for the 
back folded over the inside. 

In No. 10, we have a sec- 
tion of the die, punch, and tube 
used in thesnext 'process, which 
is to tudk the two outside covers 
of the button between the rims 
of the metal piece, where the 
cover of tl!b back has been 
Already pressed in. A tube 
being forced down the hole in 
the die, to mate the edges turn 
inwards, a hollow punch de- 
scends, and this presses the linen 
into tbe space jitst mentioned, 
as seen in section at No. 8. 

As we stand and look at tho 
femaio conducts this ope- 
ration, we cannot fail to be 
greatly astonished. A little 
girl lays the several pieces in 
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as seen at No. 9. End- 
lesa in thtir varieties of 
shape and beauty as such 
buttons are, they are all 
produced by slight modi- 
fications of tbe processes 
which have been iwW* 
explained. „ Florentine 
buttons, and every va- 
riety of covered buttons* 
some fringed, somo co- 
vered with glossy silk, 
are to he teen at Messrs. 
Elliott’s manufactory, 
but were we to detail all 
'the processes used, and to 
exhibit the Akill display- 
ed, we should tire both 
ourtelves knd ofirreadets.* 
In conclusion we al- 
k lude to 

GLASS BUTTONS. 

‘ GlssVis trow largely 
ttled for the mamito; 



CUTTING OUT THE BLANKS FOB PBAItL BUTTONS, 


bf buttons, etpd* 
for waistcoats. The process here is exceedingly simplo- 
*• The tonka are put through the glass heads (which, of course, 
arb made it a glass-house), as the body ofHke button smay be 
s 'foirmidi and wfriifo We been pierced for thft purpose. A small 
machine, guided i$r a female, is then made to penetrate and 1 
expand tie projecting wird from its parallel position info an 
fold this 1 seeutte to gtatt, fold forms tbe button, • 
Thi obuiie w^ have taken reUiindis us that Fashion u\ fickle 


replied the tailor “ the butt on- makers would 
bo thrown out of work.” 
lfe Say you so ?” said tho 
prolate; “then button 
it all oVer.” 

An effort wag made 
about twelve month* ago 
to direct tho attention of 
distinguished persons to 
Ora subject. A body of 
operatives immediately 
connected with the ma- 
nufacture of gilt and 
plated buttons, waited 
on Prince Albert, to re- 
quest his acceptance of a 
selection of various beau- 
tiful specimens for his 
own wear, in the hope 
that it might load to a 
revival of this elegant 
fashion. The prince gave 
them overy oncouiagu- 
meat, as did the Lord 
Mayor and other influ- 
ential persons whom they 
afterwards visited. And 
tho .public had every 


opportunity of seeing a varied, artistic, and splendid array of 
buttons of this class, and* of knowing what facilities Were pos- 
sessed for their production. 

The button trade is more extensive than is commonly imagined. 
There aro towards of two thousaatbpersohs engaged in the pearl 
button trade iri the town of Bfrmingheta, and, perhaps, torptre 
two hundred masters ; whilst in the manufacture Of doth and 
metal buttons a large? amount of opetarivesis employed, \ 
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THE HISTORY OF GOLD. 

Got, if, tho purest and most ductile of all the metals, has from the 
earliest ages been considered by all nations as tho most precious. 
The first historical notice of it Is found in the 2nd chapter 
of Genesis, in connexion with one of the rivers of Eden, which 
compassed the land^of llavilah, where there was gold, “ and the 
gold of that land is good/* In the same bock wo read that 
Abraham’s servant gave to Rebckuh “ a golden caring of half a 
shekel ( weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight of gold.” Pharaoh' ‘presented to Joseph a chain of gold 
to bo worn about tho nock. In the sacred vessels, implements, 
and 'ornaments of the tabernacle and the temple, "gold was largely 
employed. The sacred writers frequently use it as an illus- 
tration expressing the highest estimate of anything, by stating 
that, it wflk* “ more precious than gold.” 

Tho golden districts mentioned in tho Old Testament are 
Ophir, Sheba, Upturn, and Parvaim, the si^s of which cannot 
now he ascertained. 

It would seem that, in tho days of Abraham, silver, not gold, 
was the current medium of exchange, as it is tho standard coin 
at present on the continent ; for we read that, when ho bought 
tho field of Maohpolali from Ephron, he said, “ I will give thee 
money for the field.” “ And Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
hilver which ho had named in tho audience of the sons of Hcth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant" (Genesis xxiii. 1 G) . 

Tho scarcity, purity, and heauty of gold, its rich and 
brilliant polour, peculiar to itself among all the precious 
metals, and, above all, its wonderful ductility, admirably fitted 
it for the purposes of qpiament and art. Eoureroy tells us that 
an ounce of gold is sufficient to gild a silver wire above 1,300 
miles in length, and such is its tenacity, that a wire of 1-lSth 
part of an inch thick will bear the weight of .300 pound? without 
breaking. A single grain of gold may be extended into a leuf of 
50 square inches, and gold leaf can be reduced to the 300,000 th 
part of an inch, and gilding to the tec -millionth part. These 
qualities, together with its dui ability and compactness, soon 
recommended gold to all nations as' the best standard of value, 
ll was easily conveyed from place to place, a small quantity would 
oiituin ii largo i supply, of other articles, it was sure to find a 
mritket, ami none would refuse to uecipt it in exchange. Among 
all people, and in all ages, the love of gold has been proverbial 
a# the most absorbing and the most intensely exciting of all the 
p suctions that agitate the human soul. 11 ow truly do the reports 
fmm California and Australia correspond with tho words of tho 

Homan pool:— ^ 

fi Quid' ran mortalia pootora oogis, e 

Anri nacra fame* ?” 

More then two thousand years ago, Aristotle, who wtus the 
( learn t expounder of those principles of political economy for 
'whiv h Locke ami Addin Smith have got credit, stated that the 
chief advantage of the precious metals as money was, that they 
it re lorn liable to fluctuation in value than other articles. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the ancient kings *uf Bgjpt had mines 
Winch yielded Mx millions stealing per annum. In tho walking 
of those mines the gi cutest cnjeliie-, were practised. Criminal*, 
and captives taken in war, with th«jV innocent. fftmi&CB, were 
condemned to work in them for life, naked and ill- fed, under tfui 
lush of barbarous task-masters, guarded by soldiers of various 
nations and different languages, who could communicate neither 
with the \v takers nor with one another. # 

(lobf-mines, or, as they are now more properly called* ** gold- 
tfelib-,” are pretty much 'alike in all parts of tho world. The 
utgions where mineral wealth abounds are not feitilo plains which 
invite and reward* the labours of tho busbandmun, nor are they 
generally picturesque in their outlines. They are lofty mountain- 
ranges; bold, wild, heath covered hills, treelc-ss, barren, and 
desolnte, U is not dearly ascertainud how gold is generated, 
but in its natural situation Jit belong? to the primary or igneous 
j oeks— > tho oldest a;ul most deep-seated of those strata, or layers, 
wldvh form crust of tho earth,— and it seems to have been 
dcvdqpe^ by* the action of fire upon the elemental matter of the. 


globe. „ In its native place, it woukTh&ve remained for am 
beyond reach of man, but the Creator, in infinite wisdom and 
goodneos, foreseeing the wants of our iaeo, has by internal con- 
vulsions, anrl stupendous up-heavinga and depressions , of the 
surface of the globe? given a slanting direction to all the strata, 
so that in many places the lowest of them crop out on the surface 
and become accessible to man. But fof this arrangement, gold, 
silver, tin, iron, coals, and other products, now essential to society, 
would have been wholly beyond our roach. But in addition 
to this, tho rocks where the gold veins are found have boon 
rent asunder, east upon the surface, subjected to the action of 
sea currents, mountain streams, rivers, torrents, dashed together 
by the fierco conflict of the elements and borne down into valleys, 
and thus the glittering ore has been obtruded .upon the attention 
of n^iri, who, in somo districts, has been treading on it for ages 
without being owaro of its presence. ? 

Unlike load, copper, iron, and most other metals, gold is not 
mixed with a stony and gaseous substance which needs melting. 
It requires only a mechanical agency to separate it iiom tho rocks, 
chiefly quartz, with which it originally united; and then it is 
found among sand, gravel, and debris, in the fur** of grains, 
spangles, or small lumps, coming thus piue and difotile from Iho 
hand of the Creator. The gold and diamond mines of Brazil are 
chiefly in the bods of shallow streams, or in the siifKsrficial alluvial 
deposits of exhausted streams. The rich mines of the Ural and 
Altai mountains arc excavations in auriferous sand or shingle, 
as open as an English gravel-pit. An experienced gold- finder m 
California says, that the place to look for gold is in tho neigh- 
bourhood of distinct iraeod'of volcanic action, or in small streams 
coming direct from hills of volcanic formation, or riwtvrs fed by 
those streams. An abundance of quartz, or spar, is regai dedal 
a sure indication of tho presence of gold ; and especially if trap- 
rock is found cropping up among this quartz, and perforated with 
streaks of it. 

It is a curious fyet that nearly all ffio minea^yet known have 
been discovered by accident, while scientific inquirers have failed 
to detect the precious deposit. It is thus, as tradition record®, 
that the ILutz mine was discovered in tho tenth century hy a 
hunter namecytauun, whoso horse, tied to a tree, pawed up the 
ground, and revealed the hidden treasure. In Siaxony lead an,d: 
silver- in inea wore disclosed by the tracks of cart-whcelc. The 
rich silver-mines of l’utofli were fountf by pulling up a shrub. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, Captain (Sheldrake, an Englishman, 
discovered gold in California, yet it remained unnoticed hy 
generation# of Indians, by tho Jesuit fathos and by Scientific 
men from the Unitcjl States, till At was discovered in tho formation 
of a mill-dam. * • t 

The gold regions already known are ^ery extensive, and art: 
not confined to any latitude. Even Europe has not been without 
its shaVe of the precious metal, ha ancient times Spain was 
peculiarly rich in gold and filver mines. The former, lying mi 
the surface, or to he reached hy slight, excavations, was soon 
exhausted. So abundant was silver that aomo of the commonest 
implements of fEie inhabitants wore composed of it. We art: told 
that whei^ the Phoenicians first visited tho shores, they loaded 
their ships with it to tho Waters edge, made their commonest 
implements with it, and «ven forged it into anehois. These are 
^believed to ho the “ ships of Tarshish '* mentioned by the pro- 
phet Isaiah, and Spain the chief portiou^of the region known as 
the Tartessus of 3*hami#ian commerce. 

In th£ reign of Quupn Elizabeth £100,0(70 worth of gold was 
found In Cornwall. James V. of Scotland had 300 labourers 
searching for it at 44. a day. The gold first appeared in the sands 
of the Elbao,, a rivuWi vfMeh joins the Clydc"nt , ar iti source, and 
solace where the soil was w.ashud, long boro tho name of Gobi 
ftrnur. A specimen found on tho Bmidqjhano estate, in Perth- 
shire, weighing almost eight sdvoroigns, is preserved in one of tho 
mineialogicftl cabinets of Edinburgh. In the year 1700 gold 
was discovered in Jim county Wicklow, in one of iho streams 
whi« h lorm the celebrated “ Meeting of tho \VnUrs.” A school- 
master, accustomed to haunt this stream (Ballinavalley), was 
observed to grow rich — no one Iwmw; Jio^r; 4>ut Jho secret 
transpired in 1796, when a man crossing a brook found apiece 
weighing about half an ounce. Men, woman, and children. 
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inm aU the ourroundiDg country coon crowded to the spot, 
and It wm calculated that £10,000 worth of gold was dis- 
covered by them. The place was then occupied by troopu and 
regular works commenced, but they were soon abandoned as 
unprofitable. * 

The present Russo- Asiatic mines in the Ural Mountains wore 
worked fli a very remote antiquity, of which fa^ decided t vi- 
dcfftce exists in pits and galleries containing relics and implements. 
Those are supposed to bo the mines of gold referred to by JToro- 
dottw, worked by the Aiiinospcs, and guarded by monsters and 
griffins, which Humboldt considers to be identical with the bones 
of olephants and other animals to be found in the Steppes between 
the Ural and the Altai. The mining skill spent on all the gold 
that has ever existed in the worlds is very Jittle, the gold-finders, 
by a simple process 1 , soon exhausting all that lies near thufiur- 
4a ee, and exeiiva^ums of the auriferous rqoks seldom repaying the 
expense. JKo Altai aiyl Ural districts are ci captions. Works 
were recommenced there towards the middle of the last century, 
which have grown into tho present town of Barnaul, the focal point 
of tho Altai mines. An official return of the Russian govern- 
ment, of th<*amount of gold collected in. the Ural and Altai, from 
182b to 184^ inclusive, gives a total of 16,470 poods; which, 
reckoning each pood at £2,000, is £32,840,000 for the whole 
period of twdfity years, or an average of £1,642,000 per 
annum. 

In Africa, the gold district of ltambouk extends over 10,000 
square railed, and is found in alluvial beds of sand and pulverised 
emery; and also in quartz slate, which is pounded in largo 
mortars. Other districts, bordering <fri the Ash autre country, 
have alsotrith gold~f\plds. 

The Spaniards discovered the gold-mines of South America in 
1402; from which time, till 1731, they imported into Europe 
enormous quantities of that metal, wbhh had a most demoio.- 
liding effect on tho mother country, producing a taste for extra- 
vagant expenditure, habits of dissipation, negltet of agriculture 
and manufactures, the true sources of national wealth ; and thus 
preparing the people for the Social degradation and political 
thraldom that have so long curued xhat fine country. Tho 
argosies that come freighted with gold from South erica could 
h^j-dly have failed to bring with them a blighting curse, on 
account of the cruelty practised in collecting the gold. By these 
i rucUiea entire populations ^ere extinguished. “The natives of 
many of the West India islands were transported to Mexico to 
work the mines and, perish. The Peruvians were largely devoted 
to a similar fat* ; and thp, first draughts of African negroes borne 
across th* Atlantic wore substitutes for native races, as 
more competent to bc»c the drudgery \\kich the rapacity of 
the European conquer^ exacted. But retributive dispensa- 
tions gre not wanting iu this dark and dismal story, which 
signalise tho band °f &n *unnipotent and righteous Provi- 
deno*.” Violent deaths befell many of tho actual perpetrators 
of thosiK crimes,, while t]je countries to which the gold- 
fieiglited galleons came, are now the poorest nations in tho 
civilised world. * J • 

Tho natives bad been well acquainted with the u|o of tho 
precious metals. The Mexicans not only gathered gold from the 
beds of rivers tmd superficial dtibrin ; but they also drew silver, 
lead, and tin, from the mines of Tosco, and copper from tho 
mountains of Qaqotolhm f working veins in the solid rock, into 
which they opened extensive galleries. The Bcn^'iftns obtained 
the precious metals in the same manner, penetrating* to the 
buwoJs of their niountaina, not by sinking shafts, &ut by exca- 
vating small openings in their sides. On the Illimani mountain, 
Mr* Peiftland fovindHthe face of a clifi' liWaftly honeycombed by 
innumerable opening for mining purposes, wonder, the* 
that the treasures found»in tho # palaeBs and teitipb-s of tho Incas 
M T cm enormous. 

In tjie course of the liufe century the projecting point of a 
qp^rtz vein in on© of the high out mounUhis of Varugm^, was 
Struck by lightning, shivering tho mquutain-wd^, and detaching 
a vast massp which rolled into the valley and furnished an ample 
supply of gold.* {Wiojdnw it has boccn found in mounter 
lulgips, , One of thes? obtained from the Ural mountains in 1B2U, 
weighed. 22Jb, In 1821 a ini'ss, 8 or 9 inches long, by 4 or 
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5 br&d, was mot with in the United States, weighing 2 Sib. 
A sttll heavier one (321b.) had been found in frb^ alluvium of 
the Island of Haiti in 1602. But in 1842, in the southern 
portion of tho Urals, a mass was discovered weighing 1)6 lb. 
troy. It lay upon a stratum of dioritc, at a depth of^ten 
feet. It is preserved iu the collection of tho Corps den 
Mines, at St. Petersburg, and is valued at •£4.000. In 1730 
a piece weighing 00 7b. Iroy, was discovered near Be Poz, « 
town of Peru. But all previous prodigies of this kind ha^o 
been thrown in the id i ado by a lumg of 1061b. weight found in 
Australia. 

In 1846 Sir It. Murchison detected tho presence of gold in .this 
region; but it ^ris reserved for* Mr. Edward Hammond Har- 
graves, to call tho attention of the wo* Id to the fact in February, 
1860. Availing ‘himself of his experience in C aliform n^be went, 
on a “ prospect in g” tour, and discovered gold in twelve phiecft, 
for which tlic governor gave him a grant of £600, and a situation 
worth £360 a year. .In August; 1861, the weekly supply of gold 
corning into .Melbourne was £13,000 wort1i t and according t<» the 
last accounts n good labourer at tho diggings may clear £1,200 a 
year. As in modern society gold is tho measure of the money, 
we may imagine the abrupt and violent revolution this will cause, 
in society, — in a few days converting the foot into the boad — 
tho servant into the master, and vice verm . 

Tho valleys of the* Sacramento and San Juaquffi rivers in Cali- 
fornia aro 600 miles long, an*! 50 broad, ?5,000 square mites. 
Sonora, tho northern state of Mexico ia uai&do be equally rich in 
golden sand, and other American regions are spoken of as likely 
to turn out extensive gold-fields. Science and exporteme, safi r 
guides than tho divining rods of the ancients, will soondeteit. 
these spoils of nature wherever they may bs bid. But our n 
(luccn commands gold regions four times tho area of California, 
which have proved even more productive. It is calculated tbnt 
the produce- from Australia will not be loss than seven or eight 
millions sterling annually, 

A view of tho supply of gold in past tiiuen may enable uh In 
judge whether it will be greatly in excess in the future, allowing 
for the vastly increased demand for a metallic currency by tho 
extension of Commerce over the globe, and the demands of 1 new 
patrons dealing largely in t.hc productions of art, with numerous 
and busy cities in the wilderness of the western world. Humboldt 
calculates that America, frqm 1492 to 1621 produced £62,000 
worth* of gold annually, and £630,000 annually from 152 L to 
1510. From the discovery of 4 Vitehi iri 1515 to the end of the 
cehtury, the. supply of gold and >i Ivor from .America wkq about 
£2,100,000 a > ear, white Europe produced only £l‘60,()i>0. During 
the 18th century, the yearly produce was £8,000,000. For f wordy 
yours gri'vhu* to 1830 it was £6,000,000. 

Mr, \Vyld estimates tho produce of all the mines in tho would 
thhs *■ . 
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Tho American papers inform us that, according lu the <bjp- 
toro-houstv books, the produce of the Californian mines in I860 
was £13,717, u00, and for 1851 it was estimated at £16,000,000. 
Mr. M ‘Bulloch reckons tho annual ornuunuptinn of g«dd by (heat 
Britain, America, and the Coter.iea, fur all pqi'pmies of art, orna- 
ment, and watt? of coin at ooincilfiug over rune millions sterling. 
But the supply in 1851 was £30,000,999. This gives a surplus 
of £20,000,000 " a supply treble the present demand: a la< t. 
which nrisi have a serious oJfuot on the value of funded property, 
the standard currency, and the nominal pmvft of other articles. 
The, supply is not lik» Jy to decline for xnnnj yours. The fever of 
gold -seeking will, no doubt, abate, tlif. pursuit will ostmtn* amor* 
feysti marie form, itinmlcd hr science and controlled by govern- 
ment, M aohinery will Miotwd manual lab 'in*, quit deliver will 
be made generally uratlablo for collecting tho particle* of gojd. 
Steady romum-rativB returns to all, will Miecucd u> the mteAi eat- 
ing fortunes of tho fowfand the bitter dififtppoititmorA of the many. 
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The wild appearance, and disorderly habits, the fearful •excite- 
ment and self-sacrifice that now prevail will be followed^ a 
normal and healthy state of things. Business, now deserted, 
will .resume its usual sway. A ya at population of the most 
energetic members of the human family will be allured froth 
the overcrowded cities of the old world, by this mightiest lode 
that attracts the human heart,— and these will he compelled, 
ultimately, to fall back upon the arts ofVgr&utture md commerce, 
developing the resources of boundtaa* tracts of fertile lands,-** 
raisingiproducts which giv eleven togoldall ito value, and laying 


the foundation* of great nations in th» 
lore of mo»oy, the root «f eo Butah iWil, trill now become the 
occasion of immense good to the human race, so that it j 
seem as if Providence had reserved 'the disepvtty of f" 
mines till the ’great Hiorthem race should bo prepared to y 
the sou^e^^baU^here^ and cany thither its Christianity mud 

We have scaroelynotioed gold «us coin and emrsusy,— reserving 
ibis view of the subject for- another article on the fikUry of 
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tH.K VINE AT HAMPTON CO O UT*. 


Turn vine, of the black Hamburgh species, is said to bo the 
largest in Europe, and is upwards of 110 fret in length, with a 
, stem nearly 30 ihchas in clrcumtercnce, at three feet . from the 
% Aground. It sras j»ianied in 1700, In one searoa it produced no 
V less than two thpusand two hundred and seven! y-two hunches, 




noctal vineyards, * *0mu$h expense, 

that our. vin^ -grower* could only hope to simply the tables of the 
wealthy. The south of England will* of - Wi^^alway s con- 
tinue tp supply grapes/ of good qunEtyt btrt nev^iU, good os to 
exi 1 udo those of France p»4 Germany. " \ h ■! V s >•*>< ■ a v 
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, 1 - . * ■**/ 



weighing Id cwt. There have* bsen'.^aor opiniodl on the /f Mgdm and where vineyards m 


in the op** L 


of growing vinis in 

^though many years ago the firt of ; y , 

perfected. In a pkmidilet published by :?Mr, Hoare, some ynfyirji ^ 

years,, ago, on the ^Cultivation of the Grape-vug!^* .aSan^ very. j<„of ybitfd#, 


cultivation wss * tbu 'S^»i 


valid reasons are brought forward in favour o^the cuftivatiod 
of the grape-vine in the warm** part* of England, and of all 
these, the strongest,!*, that Mr. Itoare gives an account of tomb 
very speoessful experiments Cifcducted by himaelf.* As fir aa 
this goes, t m cannot see any reason why extensive vin^rds 
eJnmtfw* W { $wite& in tba'watito', sunny* slopes of souw^n 
-vfherb a^supply of grape* might be grown suffleientto 
st ock the London or provincial markets, without having recourse 
to the assistance of the continent. # T^ Extreme miaertaint^^ 
our cHinate, hoWtryerj kjjMm to .the introduction of 
the vine into tidSkkhtp'tfpon an/eu^sive scale. The yir^t of 

yrni^en' ‘but nSfJ ; Wj^. 
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aVetage WcmM All mu?h below thia of 


their productiveness more on the 
i aututnn than on that of summer and 
many seeming anomalies in ( the location 
TOd vino grows, best ih a soil where few Other 


■f shrubs pr plants would thrive ; Such gs a deep, loose, rocky ml 
On c tfie steep slopes of hills toward the south, ahd sheltered 
; irom the north-east, the grapes attain Jha greatest ||pturity^ and 
; the vintage is most certain. The culture of^he viaeis, l 


numsrous a^e the Aeuntteds on .0t& ■ tips a ,0i% t 
grower. , It'wift/bpar any oag^ 
with, moisture; hence % wet Eurqposnaeasiaias uinal|p^j^'' 
wine season*, if itvn^dnw^^ jwwk ' !e>la , ; md^ 
attentim out of. doors, . hosrriWMpfe? , 

mpro dimoult mvit in a hotimus^ wh«»: 

every 

Hampton ■% 

:vina ? /b^t,#lip *•« one «f ; f « " 

t^ens In Europe. '• *' * ' s -'^ . 
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THE PRISONER'* FRIEND, 


Perfect machinery, boundless capital, unwearying and exhaust- 
less enterprise, strong heads and stou$ hearts, for these things, 
Manchester is renowned* in ev€ry part of the world. Few, too, 
are there who do not knoV that the capital of the cotton manu- 
facture is distinguished by the names .of Henry and Dalton in 
chemistry, Percival in medicine, and Livcrsege in painting. 
But of Thomas Wright, till very recency, who *had heard ? Tet 
while Henry wa% reaping the golden rewards of his discoveries, 
and Daltofr; after a long life of Secluded and unhonoured study, 
wai wondering at tjft repute into which he had suddenly.heen* 
4 - • 'A 


raised, and while the din and the whir of those huge mills, each 
with its teeming population, was grinding gold-duBt and Creating 
social power, and wearing down human life, qifietly and unseen 
was Thomas Wright pqr/ortnicg a work greater than any other 
work done and accomplished in that vtyt workshop, and acquiring 
claims to esteem and reve’nmce all the greater because unrecog- 
nised and unobtruded. An4 while, moreover, philosophers were 
speculating about principles^ If secondary punishments, and par- 
liaments were legislating to improve our prison discipline^ ode 
humble individual, unbefriended and alone, was solving those 
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problems, and realising that contemplated good, solely under 
the promptings oT a benevolent heart and the guidance of a Wi§e 
and thoughtful head. 

Thomas Wright has good blood jn his veins. He is a Saxon ; 
ho is a Saxon of the Scottish cast. To Scotland we on this side 
the Twee*d are much indebted. To Scotland Manchester is much 
indebted ; many of'^tB moat successful an$ opulent merchants are 
of, Scottish origin. Scotland bestowed oif tho world a Bums. 
The world has nd# to thank Scotland for a Wright. Thomas 
Wright*" was, in the yoar 1^89, bom id Haddington, neat Edin- 
burgh, of poor but industrious parent** whose character, a rich 
dower, was their all. The father was a cattle-dealer. At tho 
ago of seven the son was placed under the care of a maternal 
aunt, who resided in -Manchester. Inheriting tho strong and 
doop religious feelings of Scotch Presbyterianism, and having a 
moral tone rather firm than amiable, she, as a hearer of Dr, 
Barnes, an English Presbyterian preacher of some repute, began 
the training of her nephew with tho indirect assistance of that 
magniloquent Gamaliel. The lad, however, did not feej himself 
at homo. The discipline of a Methodbt Sunday-school was 
tried with little better effect. Yet in that Sunday-school did 
Thomas Wright receive his only education, except that which 
he gavo himself. Not muoh, however, did he at first trouble 
his head with books. There was a spice of wildness in the youth. 
He had a will of hii Own, and that will led him to neither school 
nor chapel. Hoystoring companions and rough games were the 
young man’s delight, and from coarseness ho was led td some- 
thing Worse. Meanwhile, there, at home, in her humble seclu- 
sion, wad his good religious aunt pining over the boy’s self-will 
and vagrancy, and praying night and morn that he might turn 
ere be became a prodigal. Turn he did* He owed the change 
to tho ministry of that pure-minded and loving man, the lft to 
William ttoby. llenoefortli Thomas Wright acted as well as 
felt like a Christian, Novur hod ho been depraved. Opr, science 
had always been alive, sometimes painfully alive ; his kindness, 
tod, had always boon abundant ; and now that a deep religious 
sentiment added Its sanctions and its impulses to his previous 
moral yearnings, he became as consistent as ha was earnest and 
devoted in What he regarded as his duty. While these moral 
and religious ehangos wore proceeding, Thomas Wright had 
Wen serving his time in the foundry' of the Messrs. Ortnerod, In 
Minshull-street, London-road, Manchester, In which ho spent all 
the labouring energies of his life, and which, except on a fow 
rare holidays, he never loft tllf Saturday, April 24th. There 
from his five shilling* a Week wages which ho received In Ihe 
first part of his apprenticeship, he, by dint of hard labour, 
spotless honesty, 1 titfa efer* growing usefulness, raised himself 
until ho received the Weekly sum of throe pounds ton skillings. 
Entering tho foundry at fifteen, lie quitted it in his sixty-third 
year, having been tt foreman for more than half tho period. The 
religious influenoo to which <Mr. Wright now gladly owned 
allegiance, produced the bust effect on his pecuniary resources 
and his domestic life. Yet it Wfift ft small sum tho worthy man 
gained week by week ; a very small sum, If you consider wbat^ 

, tho money had to do. One thing it did, it brought up nineteen 
children. Yes, on %n income whioh fitd not avoNigo ft hundred 
a year, Mr. Wright married twice, and clothed, and educated 
nineteen ohildrcn. This may seem an impossibility in Belgravia, 
hut it was done and wtdl done in the henrt of Manchester. We 
say “ well done,” not that those children were t night either 
Parisian French or .Parisian manners, but because they wore 
made good wives*and goed husbands; and because, the:' fore, 
they 'have been and arc centres of a high and durable domestic 
influence— tho best of all England's treasures. But thin small 
income did more. And hero comes into prominence that which 
may make tho dheek blush in many an opulent homo. So far as 
money could accomplish such a result, this sum ministered to tho 
necessities, and relieved yie troubles, and healed the wound?, of 
the prisoner, the outcast, and tho paupci. Early in his home- 
life did Mr, Wright begin tho practice of apportioning his income , 
among the objects at whtoh he aimed. At the end of the week, 
fitter due deliberation made,* so much of the common stock was 
allotted for food, so muoh for clothing, sg much for rent, so milch 
for the schoolmaster, and so much for the needy. The lines of 


the distribution were sternly observed. Tf tho belly or the back 
pleaded against the head or the Jmart, the answer was “ thy 
allotment must do, no trenching on other’s rights Can be per- 
mitted/' 

The bonovolbncc wkh which nature has so largely furnished 4 
Mr. Wright, could not, in the natural development of his character, 
fail to engag^ him in some work of chanty. If love is in a m&n, 
It will find or make fur itself some outlet. What is called an 
accident led Mr. Wright to ibel a special interest in prisoners and 
convicts. One day, while discharging his duties in the foundry, 
ho was addressed by a young man of prepossessing appearance 
and manner?, who asked him for employ mwit. ** I know your 
countenance; — is it possible? what! returned?” “ Yes, 'Mr. 
Wright, returned ; and not, 1 hope, the Worse for my absence, as 
I tbpik you will learn, if yon will give me a trial.” u That is 
not bo easy ; however, I should like to aid y<pi, and if you arq, 
discreet, no one here shall know your history/* “ 4 Thank you 
heartily for the ‘chance of recovering my position ; I know that 
a returned convict would bo despised and scorned, if not bated, 
so bo sure I shall keep my own coupsel." The experiment 
proved eminently successful. Here was a beginning, and here 
was oneourngement. But what took Mr. WrightHo the gaol? 
A Bad place is that gaol; Bad and dreary is its aspect; painful 
and threatening there in the midst of civilisatidh and opulenco 
is that “ Bailey,” as it is commonly called by its inmates. Very 
saddening as you pass is the appearance of its dark, frowning,* 
huge walls and edifices, where hope is so rare a Visitor, where 
joy is almost unknown, and where griof anj tears have taken up 
their ahodo ; very saddening is it to think that of the thousands 
that have gnnfe through that massive portal, ove* Which the 
emblematic chain offers an insult to misfortune and a derision to 
crime, only a very small number,— a very small number were 
bent on errands of mercy, and would do anything to abate tho 
mass of wretohodness that festered within. Very saddening and 
grievous is the idea which that gloomy neet of cells and dungeons 
calls up when it makes one ask the question, “Is then this 
terrible cost a neeeBBary cost ? must so much be paid for our 
civilisation?” Tho question receives a negative answer in our 
mind. Wo say, “No! that cost is not necessary; we say that 
society by its neglects goes far to croato the evils whichyt 
punishes, and that it punishes when it might to renew and 
reform*,” 0 • 

How this godlike work .may be accomplished Mr. Wright 
has Well shown, having proved that there is no depth out of 
which tho genial warmth of Christian love may not mt>re or less 
raise a fellow-mat^ Individual excellence is the great remedial 
power for tho woes .and tho guilt of 4he prison. Individual 
excellence alone can revive and restore that almost extinct 
nature, Hegd.to bead, heart to heart, hand in hand; your eje 
beaming kindly on his, your wordf thrilling. in his heart, your 
prayots mingling wllh his prayers ; thus, you twp alone, in 
strict privacy, in close and sq)emn tfomrauniop, — thus, and thus 
only, can yotjiope to rescue your brother from perdition, and aid 
him to «bo once more a man, instead of being a convict and a 
transport. * 

It was by degrees that Mr. Wright was led to make these dis- 
coveries in his own experience. One of “the hands” in the 
foundry invited him to pay a visit to the New Hailey. “My 
father *is a turnkey there , he has heard me speak of your kind- 
nose, Ho Bays kindnods is wanted in the Buitey, and ho hopes you 
will go and sec him.” Mr. Wright went. He went with’ a 
a high purpose ; ho went to minister to the guilty. At first, 
he was regarded? with distrust, and experienced the coldness of 
official reserve. But So was as free from impetuosity as he was 
full of zeal; Calmly he wont about his work, losing no oppor- 
tunity of entering the ectfond soothing fcts inmate, until governor 
and c haplain began to discover, first, that thero was no harm in 
the mqu ; secondly, that ho had good qualities, and at last, that 
he \*es invaluable as an aid in all tbeir higher desires add 
efforts. The res flit was,- that he became a regular member of the 
establishment, an unpaid officer, a part of {he machinery, a port 
so essential that without it the engine could scarcely work, or 
* work most gratingly to the ear and distressingly to the. heart; 
work 11 , as it did for a time, wheri there was no oil of spontaneous 
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jore to ease its movements* All special, all difficult eases wore 
consigned to Mr. Wright's care. The heart that the chaplain 
oould not soften ; the heart that the chaplain could not comfort ; 
the hoy or the girl that no one else could look after when the 
term of punishment was ended ; claims for a gpecial investigation 
of alleged guilt, made by condemned innocence ; claims for a 
oommutatym of sentence ; claims for shortening of the time of 
suffering ; olairas for remission of the entire penalty •-all came, as 
naturally, into Mr. Wright's hands, and were treated by him in 
a spirit in which mercy rejoiced over justice, and yet in which 
justice was not disregarded. In a word, all .the remedial and 
corrective workings of the law anil the prison centered in him. 
lie was tho moral physician of the New Bailey. If there 
entered its walls a child who had received in any degree a 
superior training, aqd who would be grossly injured by be^ig 
placed in company with ordinary prisoners, Mr. Wright intcr- 
p&ed to procure f<fr her a separato apartmont and gentler treat- 
ment. Wheh there came from one of the higher strata, a young 
man who had erred rather through the force of thoughtless 
passion than depraved principle, ho found., in Mr. Wright a 
friend who h^L an oyc for good qualities, while bo pitied and 
blamed had oiui, and who by constant attentions and judicious 
conversation, rather than rebuke or direct precept, after win- 
ning the prisoners heart, lifted him up to hope and some degree 
of self-respect, and prepared the way for his eventual recovery, 
Row soft and balmy were the words he spoke in the eais of aged 
of tenders, and 'how did their heart sink and melt upder their 
power. Even tho incorrigible ones of middle life; men whoco 
hearts wero cankered, all whose foelbigs and impulses wero 
perverted, /Liyl all whose wishes and designs were brutal and 
predacious; felt subdued and humbled before him, and yet 
desired tho presence of a power which made them uneasy, and, 
for a moment, half-repentant. The worst cases had the largest 
sharo of Mr. Wright's attention. Murderers destined for the 
gallows he sedulously watched oyer. Safely may it bo said, that 
not one of thorn but was bettered by his pious and loving cares. 
The last night of their earthly existence he was always with 
them to the latest moment that the prison regulations allowed. 
On the scaffold too, was their kind friend sure to appear. When 
condemned by the world, when deserted by companions, when 
disc-vNied by relatives, in the hour of fear, in tho hour of con- 
vulsive agony, in the hour fif gloomiest death, they foupd in 
Thomas Wright sympathy, solace, strength. Nor was the beauty 
ot hi? ministry marred by self- exaltation, nor its value and 
efficiency diminished by fanatical fervours or morbid sensibilities. 
Thomas Wright is a strong as well as a kind # man; ho dis- 
tinguished for good sonqp as well as goo3 Reeling; and without 
knowing it, he has in lym— acquirod in the school of life — a 
world of* philosophy, Always wise, prudent, and kind, ho can, 
when needful, reprove with ^rmness, and condemn without 
qualification ; but so strong is the predominance of l ovo in his 
character, that kin^pess ever giingl^ with his rebuke, and pity 
is ever In tho ascendant; and to their blended influence his 
severe words owe very much of their power. m 

Without the prison Mr. Wright has been perhaps morq, useful. 
A great gulf dl rides prison life from tho life of our homes. More 
the pity. But the gulf exists ; it is a wido gulf ; it is a deep 
gulf ; darkness and ruin are in it ; and therein have thousands, 
tens of thousands fallen to *inrolieved darkness and irretrievable 
ruin,, What mistress of a house will lake m a servant a ^oung 
woman fresh from tho corruptions of a prison ? W nat shopkeeper 
will receive into Ills service a boy whysc back bears tfie scars of 
prison discipline ? Where is the warehouse in|o which a man 
may hope to step from, the treadmill ? Na^S atnong their equals, 
persons of their own rank, “ prison -hi i ds ” are scorned and 
scouted. Not one resting-place .offers Tor tho sole of their foot, 
Not one honest means for procuring a bit of bread. Starvation 
or pilfering is the sole practical alternative. A precarious life of 
contempt in society, or plenty and comparative ease ii. tho prison ; 
between the two few can hesitate long, and certainly tho bulk of 
prisoners in their ignorance and moral infirmity arc rot likely to 
hesitate at all. Theft it preferred to inanition, and again the 
prUaop gates are closed; on the pitiable victim. Pitiable? Ye?, 
truly pitiable, uneducated, untaught, unoared for c m out Vnd 
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cast away, that boy has instincts strong as your own, feels the 
sickness of extreme hunger, shivers in the eolfl of night, is 
debate at heart as lie wanders through your crowded streets a 
despised stranger, deserves your commiseration If, under his 
complicated woes, he puts out*his trombling hand and fteixes a 
loaf. You will catch him, wo know, and you will incarcerate 
him ; and in so' doing you will make him ^orsc than he is, 
make his lot darker until it becomes hopeless, and thus you 
will punish him, you will give him what you call “ his deserts ; U 
nevertheless he is pitiable, and the more pitiable is he because 
the hand that ought to aid him to ridfc presses him down until it 
has crushed him. The gutf of which we have spoken Mr. Wright 
has attempted to bridge over. In scores of instances his eftbrts 
have been successful. Many a child has he restored to its grate- 
ful parents ; many a youth has he enabled to re-enter t^e social 
paths from which ho had been driven by guilt; many a young 
woman baa he replaced in domestic service; many a transport 
to whom on his return England would have given no home, has 
ho established in comfort and honest independence on his native 
soil. The task was by no # means easy. It required money, it 
required time, it required energy, it required prudence, above all 
it required character, and the confidence which high character 
inspires. All these somehow or other, we scarcely know how, 
Mr. Wright supplied. And yet ho toiled from five in tho 
morning till six at night. What an exemplification of tho 
maxim, u where there's a will there's a way!" Every evening 
was employed in ttye work ; every Sunday was employed in tho 
woik ; a minute now and then in the course of tho day might bo 
spared for the work; "and “short time" might” Vo imposed on 
the coffee-cup and the knife and fork, and tho bed might be made 
to pay a largo contribution. Y r et how were these fragments 
wrought into tho whole of this sublime benevolence t The actor 
himself oould but very imperfectly answer tho question. How-, 
ever, the work has been done, and the work is now proceeding. 

Without aid its accomplishment would have been next to im- 
possible. Tho aid, when the amount of the work is considered, 
was not great. For years, many years, Mr. Wright laboured in 
obscurity, uncheered and unassisted. But there came to his aid 
a circle, of which the authoress of “ Mary Barton" may be ac- 
counted the centre, that appreciated Mr. Wright's labours, 
oxtonded to him sympathy, gave him openings into social life 
for his outcasts, and with a liberal hand supplied the deficiencies 
of his own scanty treasury. Assisted, without being patronised 
by the ladies of whom chiefly this circle consists, Mr. Wright 
found ready entrance into the mansions of tho rich, the cabinets 
of ministers, the reports of prison inspectors; into pcorjumses, 
and convict-ships, and penitentiaries. In a word, he booamo a 
celebrity^ and found his means of usefulness multiplied around 
him. But how could he occupy this largo, and to him inviting,- 
sphere There he was still in tho foundry in ^fcnshull- street, too 
conscientious a servant to allow gven benevolence to detract a 
haiv’s weight from his daily and hourly service ! Besides, he 
felt the presence of all these claims on his health and vigour. 
Not tnat Thomas Wright is a debilitated man. Arrived at tho 
jfge of sixty-three, he is on the whole hale and vigorous, and has 
strength to perform a very large amount of additional good for his 
kind. SJtill the duties of the foundry and the duties of the prison 
wero too heavy as well as incompatible. So thought his friends. 
Accordingly they oamo forward with., that determination and that 
liberality which arc characteristic of Manchester. The conse- 
quence ip, that Thomas Wright, who has given froodom of body 
and freedom of mind to so many, is now free •himself— free to* 
yield to his ow*n noble impulses, free to achieve a larger measure 
of good than as yet bo has been able to put his hand to. Hit 
career is now only about to begin. At present he is “ the Man- 
chester "Philanthropist;" ere long He will be M th% Philanthropist 
of England." Nor will his bonjgn influence be confined within 
our shores. With deep pleasure do we anticipate the amplest 
and tho best results. At this moment Thomas Wright is setting 
out on a tour of two thousand miles ; a tour of benevolence in 
which he will visil^ho needy, the captivb, the convict, the lowly, 
and the great ; doing iq all cases whatever he can to abate the illf 
and augment tho good of^the world. Scarcely need we ask for 
him co-operation. His first course eloquently pleads his claims. 
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* Wherever he finds an auditor he is sure to make a friend. But 
let tho opulent, remember that still — even should the solicited 
pension bo gvahtod — his pecuniary resources were inconsiderable 
when measured against the demands to which they are liable 
and will be liable. , 

Our portrait presents a faithful likeness of his countenance 
when in repose. If the traces of more years than he actually 
numbers are ther#~, if the face is shadowed by a peneiveness in- 
clining to melancholy, reflect on th| character of his benevolent 
ministry, and you will learn the cause. But in that finely-carved 
oompact dome, where reverence and love are so markedly promi- 


THE PALACE OF 

Thb town of Guadalajara is situated on the left bank of the 
Henares, at about twenty-five miles distanoe from Madrid. 
0omo Roman remains, consisting of a* old bridge, a few 
crumbling Monuments, and some inscriptions, prove that at 



nent, and in the pious and gentle goodness of that countenance, 
you beHbld characteristics, proofs, and consequences af & practical 
benevolence the most earnest, gentle, self-denying, and constant 
The man however can be fully seen and known only in oonverst- . 
tion, when ^h&t thoughtful face is lighted up with the purest and 
brightest radiation# of his own affectionate heart. But, no! 
really to know Mr. Wright you must behold him in hii labours- 
In truth we*believe that he is completely known, end can be 
completely known by none but those to whom he ministers. 
Reader, “ go thou and do likewise/ 1 
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GUADALAJARA. 

unhealthy ; and it was not long before these workmen,* who wye 
accustomed to a mild climate, were attacked by t disease. In 
17 19,' one year after their arrival in Spain, it was judged neces- 
sary to change their residence, and Guadalajara wa# chosen, for 
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one time they had a station at this spot, but the known bietoi y 
of the town is not carried farther back than the conquest by the 
Arabs ; hy them it w»s called Qwtd&lh iecha.) vz, or Guadalarriaca, 
and, commemorative of their dominion, the remains of some 
walls and two mosques are shown to the traveller, one is used as 
a church, and is dedicated to St. Michael, and the other now 
forms the town prison. 

Towards the coxnmencemeht of the last century, Guadalajara 
reached a degree of opulence and activity unknown to the rest of 
Castile. Cardinal Alborini, struck by the fact that the wool 
which Spain produced in such abundance, and of such superior 
quality, should leave the kingdom at a low price, and return 
again at a higher cost, under the shape of cloths and other 
fabrics, determined to ftee Spain from this dependence upon 
foreign manufacturers. He invited several skilful Flemish manu- 
factumrs to settle in Spain, and planted tlmm, with a small 
qpjony of workmen, in tlu^ castle of Ateca," a dependence of 
Aran j ueg, During the hot season the oliihate here is extremely 


its healthy climate. Very largo and flourishing establishments 
soon arose in this town. A large market was at once opened to 
their manufactories. Spain at that time monopolised the import- 
ation t of' merchandise into tho wholppf its American possessions, 
and in a Bhort spaco*of time the fabrics produced by their manu- 
factories not only rivalled the exports of the European continent, 
but even ^applied the markets at a price considerably below that 
which the products of other countries were sold fpr. 

Ir 1767 the Sjfankh government ceded these factories to the 
Incorporated Cloth Merchants of Madrid for a period of ten 
years, with many privileges; but either through incapacity, or 
mismanagement, this undertaking was disastrous. The company, 
at the end of the ten years, declined to renew the contract, on 
accqpnt of the enormous losses. It was in vain that the govern- 
ment offered contracts to other persons ; no one would undertake 
them ; and it was compelled to take the manufactures again into 
its own hands. Immense sums *of money Were swallowed, up 
by this attempt. During the time when the physical apd 
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ehexhieii ; science* were making rapid, program in the rest of 
monhfketming Europe, while new processes were being applied 
by weavers and dyer*, the factory at Guadalajara remained per- 
fectly stationary ; the markets of the continent, even those of 
America, were closed against it, and the exports almost oeased. 
The invasion of 1808, however, put the finishing-stroke to its 
ruin. In 1826 a few enterprising speculators attempted to 
rasuseitatdfehe manufactory, but were entirely ruined, and since 
that time this once flourishing trade has been entirely abandoned 
at Gfladalajara.# . 

The only strangers who now visit Guadalajara are a few stray 
travellers or antiquaries, vflio, after having visited the church of 
San Ildefonso, and the tomb of Cardinal Misneros, both master- 
pieces of the sixteenth century, feel a desire to behold the cele- 
brated palace of the Dukes of Infantado. * * 

^According to some authorities, this palace was built by Cardinal 
Mendoza, of* the House of Infantado, who was horn and died at 
Guadalajara* The general stylo of the edifice appears to favour 


points. In the interior the court has also been subjected to the 
Some description of alterations; the frigid Tuscan ’pillars 
duce a strange effect’ iu contrast to the network of tracery above 
them.* Besides this, one whede side of the upper gallery hM 
been built in to form apartments for the household domestics. 

Several rooms in this palace are ornamented with illuminated 
ceilings ; others are divided into squares whieft are either gilt or 
brilliantly painted ; the ground floor is inlaid with mosaic work 
in porcelain. Enormous chimneys, ancient furniture, remains 
of antique armour, are strangely contrasted with the modem 
decoration of some portions, and the silence whioh fills the 
palace. The most remarkable portion of this remarkable edifice 
is the so-called Gallery of Lineages, from the fact that the 
paintings with which it is ornamented represent the escutcheons 
of the principal families of Spain,* It extends along tKe whole 
of one side, but is not of a width proportionate to its length. 
The colossal chimney which occupies one of its extremities is a 
masterpiece of carving. The ceiling combines in ^jnost happy 
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this opinion. The facade is rather extensive, and in the manner 
of decoration we recognise traces of the feudal ago . T^e balco- 
nies in the upper story, anetthe pillars on each side of tha gate- 
way, are evidently derived from the turret^and entrance bowers 
of feudal castles. These are the precious characteristics ,of a 
transition state; and this palace of Guadalajara is Sue of the 
most perfect specimens. From some cause, which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, the gateweQr, as in many other 
palaces of the Spanish nobility* is no# in the centre, hut placed 
about two-thirds down thfi facade. Some writers have attempted 
to explain this as arising from a decree in feudal times, making 
the tight of a centra gateway a royal privilege. This, however, 
irnoi supported by any reliable authority. e 

-The interior of the' palace has undergone great alterations. 
The habits of the burt # century could not agree with the distribu- 
tion of apartments in the paft ages, and casements of a com- 
paratively tnodem style break the facade and the simplicity of the 
building. The joints of the stones are marked by diamond-shfiped 


j manner the florid beauties of Saracenic art with the purer taste 
of a later age. That which gave the distinguishing feature 
to this gallery, was the profusion of gilding displayed on its 
walls, and an ancient writer not inaptly calls it, “ km a oicm 
dt ora” (a brazier of gold). At the present time this gallery 
is used as a lumber-room, and many of its richest emblazonment# 
have faded before tbo attacks of dust and cobwebs. 

It is said that Francis I., during his involuntary journey to 
Madrid, after the battle of Pavia, halted at the castle of Guada- 
lajara, when the Duke of Infantado treated him jrith the utmost 
courtesy and magnificence. The duke was unable to attend the 
king during his visit to the Gallery of Lineages, owing to cua 
attack of the gout, hut instructed the dount de Tendilla, and the 
Marquis de Mondejar to do the honours to his royal guest and 
prisoner. A poet, Don Alonzo-Nimez de Castro, who was 
present, has rhythmically describe^ this* visit, and gives tip 

... r — r — p. — ... . ^ .1, 1 , 

* * A. similar gallery is to be seen at the Castle of Clntra, near Lisbon. 
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enumeration of the various escutcheons which at that time deco- | 
rated the walls. This poem, though insignificant as a literary 
composition, ia yet of great value in an historical point of view. 

The arms of Guadalajara represent a horseman arniotl cap-a- 
pie, and arc said to perpetuate the memory of Alvar- Fane/ do 
Minaya the nephew, lieutenant, and companion in arms of Jiodri.- 
</ue$ flv Jtivar } thV celebrated Ctd Ctuttgeador ! Alvar fought 
Valiantly with the Cid in the seventy- nine battles which the 
latter was engaged in with the .Saracens, arid freed Guadalajara 
from the yoke of the infidtih*. 

« 
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SALT. 

Tufi chief use of eoudimeiMis to food, or of those additions which 
impart flavour without increasing the nutritive qualities of it, is 
to stimulate digestion by pleasing the palate ; uml, provided the 
substance thus employed be not positively unwholesome, nr do 
not 0 timul|l|gthe stomach too strongly, tin* use of condiments is 
decidedly Wneficial. There is oue condiment, however, which 
must possess qualities of a far higher kind, and must ho nhso** 
lutcly necessary to render food perfectly adapted in digestion and 
assimilation, if we may judge by the universal use of it by all 
nations, by the craving felt for it by inferior animals, as well as 
bj man, and by tlic diseases produced by absolute privation from 
it, — of course we mean salt. 

Tho first remarkable circumstance attending salt h, that, with 
the exception of water, it is the tmly mineral substance that is 
consumed with, or for food, by animals. This fact would render 
it probable, if not certain, that its action on the constitution is 
entirely chemical, and not nutritive— that is, that suit either 
operates some change in the organic matter taken into the 
stomach, which causes it to he mote readily and more completely 
converted into chyme, or else that, by mixing with the juices 
secreted from the organs of digestion, it increase? their energy, 
hut that the wit itself, or its constituent elements, is finally 
ejected, aiu^locs not permanently remain in the system. 

Halt is fflrdly less important to man in an economic point of 
view. Its effects in retarding the putrefactive fermentation, or 
de composition, of animal and vegetable matter, enable us to 
preserve food of many kinds for a much longer period than we 
otherwise could do, 

Flesh is salted either by rubbing the salt dry into the meat, or 
by soaking it in brim, which is wator aaturatedwnth salt dissolved 
in it* But this mode of application is limited to small pieces, and 
is not effectual fqr flesh which is to be kept for a long time, 

A small proportion of Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) is added to 
brine. Experience,, we presume, has shown that the action of the 
liquid is improved by this addition j but wc do not know* in what 
way this improvement is effected. 

Beef and pork,* for taking to sea, or for winter store, must be 
salted by placing the pieces alternately with layers of dry salt, in 
barrels or chests, and keeping it in this state for a month or 
more, and even repeating the operation twice or thrice, if the 
meat is intended for ships about to proceed on distant voyages. 

Bacon, hams of beef, mutton, or boars,* —longues of oxen and 
roin-dear, Ac., after being salted in this manner, are amoked or 
dried by being hung up in the chimneys of fireplaces in which 
wood alone is burnt; and this wood must not be that <>< fir, or 
othoT trees of that order, because the meat would acquire a flavour 
of turpentine from the smoke of such w ood. 

Fish is preserved by salting, in such quantities as to constitute 
an important article of commerce among most civilised maritime 
nations. ® 

* It should be remarked, that all animal matter is rendered less 
digestible by salting, and tho consequent drying. The fibre is 
made more tough, and the quantity of salt incorporated with the 
meat is greater than is beneficial to the constitution when taken 
into the stomach. Hence persons, like «eamen f who food much 
on salted provisions, are 'liable to scorbutic complaints, generally 
designated as the tcurvp — tho best remedy against Which consists 
bn fresh vegetable food, find especially in the use of fresh lemon- 
Juice, or citric add. , 

Bull ia derived from two sources : , extend ve strata of this 
mineral, in so me oases forming whole mountains, exist in many 


parts of the globe. These masses are excavated by means of 
mines, in tho usual mode, and the produce is termed reck-mlt* 
There arc salt-mines in France, Hungary, Poland, Spain, and 
at Northwiofy, in Cheshire. That at Wioliczka has been described 
by many travellers, ha rcmarkablo for its depth and extent, and 
for the curious chambers, Btables, chapel, &c., into which the 
excavations ^*ive been converted, the furniture and* fitting up 
being formed of salt. But that at Salzburg is still mugs interest- 
ing, from tho mode employed in working it. Fresh water is 
brought by artificial channels into small chambers, 'excavated in 
the salt-rock ; the water dissolves the salt of tho sides, floor, and 
roof of this, till the space is enlarged' as much as can be safely 
permitted, without risk of the roof falling in frojp tho weight of 
tho superincumbent mountains. Some of these chambers are 
imtuediaKdy over one another, a sufficient thickness of rock 
being left between them to bear the weight of the wfiter whtm 
let into the upper one. In such cases, the floor <rf the upper 
cavity is covered over with well-tempered clay, carefully spread 
over it, in order to prevent the liquid from' dissolving th<3‘ floor. 
Whim the water becomes saturated with salt, it is drawn off, and 
carried out of tho mine by means of wooder^ troughs; the salt is 
obtained from tho liquid by evaporation and boiling. 

... _ . a 

ANCIENT AND MODERN MUDOEfl. 

In the early ages of the world, bridges weio unknown as ft tnefthfl 
of transit over rivers, and accordingly wc not only find frequent 
mention of ,{ fords" mate in the bible, but also in many ancient 
historical and geographical works the flame word %ceure. Tip: 
earliest structures of the kind were rude and simple, and wo may 
form an idea of their appearance and stability from tho flying 
bamboo bridges of the Indians, and tho unpieturesquo but strong 
wooden lintela which were stretched from bank to bank in the 
Orkneys and Hein ides. After these, piers or posts were ffxed m 
tho bed of tho river, connected at tin* top by stone or wooden 
lintels ; but this contracted tho passage of the waters, and a strong 
current not un frequently swept away every vestige of the rude 
structure, which had been the only mode of communication 
between countries lying on opposite sides. 

Experience of the defects of an oJ^L system lead people to desire 
a new one, and accordingly without any great stretch of inventive 
faculty, the arch of tho temple w as® transferred to the buttress h 
of the bridge, w hich were no longer placed in the channel of tho 
river but on its banks. , 

The Chinese lay cluim to high antiquity in the construction 
arched bridges. At*Fou-teheon there remarkable specimen 
of this description 1200 feet long, an£ about 36 feet wide. It 
had formerly a regular street built upon, with shores on both sides 
of the way. Another at Suen-tch?on-fou is -2,600 feet long, and 
20 foot wide, and has 252 stone piers, on which is laid a roadway 
of huge stone blocks. © • 

The Homans also were distinguished for many excellent speci- 
mens of bridge-building in various parts of the east And in Eu- 
ropo; but we learn from history, that others beside the Chinese 
and ltomans were acquainted with this species of architecture 
many centuries ago. The stupendous wall of Babylon crossed 
the mighty river Euphrates on a serios of arches, and the river 
which rolled its dark waters through 1 the city of Nineveh was 
spanned by a fortified arch. Of all these bridges of antiquity, 
however, the most magnificent was* that built by the ltoman em- 
peror Trajan across the Danube. It is described as consisting of 
twenty piers of s$iia$ed stone, eafeh of them rising 120 feet 
above the foundation, 60 feet iD width, with a water-Way be- 
tween every two of 170 fefct, which was consequently the span of 
the arch, so that the whole length of tlfb bridge was nearly 1,600 
yards. It was a noble structure, and in its ruins, which exist to 
this day, may be traced the bold ambitious character of its projec- 
tors^ and the weak timorous mind of its destroyer, Adrian, who had 
it pulled down idiit it should afford a passage to H« enemies. The 
fine bridge of Nieraos is also a Homan a^riic^ure, and answers 
tho double purpose of a bridge o^er the river GapdoU ; and an 
aqueduct for supplying the people of Nismes with water. This 
bridge consists of six arches of majestic proportions and extroor- 
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dinary strength, and is 4^0 feet long. On this level is erected a 
series of 11 arches which aro continued beyond the extremities of 
tbo bridge, and form a junction with a slope of the mountain on 
each side ; over these is a third series of 36 arches, much smaller 
than those below, though 850 feet in length, atffl supporting a 
canal on a level with two mountains, along which the water is 
convoyed to Nismes by a continued aqueduct. This extraordi- 
nary edi$cc is built with very large stones, held together by iron 
cramps without cement, and is still in perfect preservation, a 
mighty monument of the resoun es, the perseverance, the magni- 
ficence of those great people, the ancient Homans, ftho have left, 
in almost every country ^n the world, imperishable evidences of 
their prosen oe as riders. 

There is also another extraordinary Roman bridge in France ; 
it spans the Loire wear the old town of Biionde, with one #reh, 
% whose span is yU feet, Ite greatest height, from the levtd of 
the water Jo the intrades, is feisty -eight feet, and its breadth 13. 

Old I London- bridge was a wooden structure of tbo days of 
Henry II, (1176). Its nineteen arches and its street of shops 
were objects of curiosity and interest. With numerous altera- 
tions and patchings up, it remained in use till 1831. One by 
one its old* adofnmonts and peculiarities gave way before 
modern innovation, its narrow arches, not much broader than the 
windows of s<«no Gothic aisle, gradually widened, the chapel of 
the “ Unbelieving Thomas” was pulled down, a modern parapet 
usurped the places of the busy trading marts, an/1 the Southwark 
Gate, where many a traitor’s head blackened and rolled iu the 
situ, no longer frowned upon the multitude who passed ucroys. 

The modem bridges across the Th atlas at tlic metropolis form 
noble spyKcamons pf bridge uribitecture and engineering; but 
those constructed in the last century — Westminster and Blaek- 
fiiars bridges -have entailed heavy subsequent charges on ac- 
count of the insufficiency of the foundations. The new Loudon - 
bridge is built. 180 foot higher up the river than the old one ; it 
consists of five eciui-clliptic arches, the centre arch being 152 
feet wide, the liso above high-water mark 29 feet <> inches. Tim 
whole length of the bridge if 928 foot, the roadway 53 feet wide 
between the parapets. It was commenced in 1824, and com- 
pleted in seven years. South work-bridge wo* built by Rennie at 
\suv>9t of £800,000. JU is 718 feet between the abutments, and 
comusts of three east-iron arches . the span of the centre arch is 
250 feet T he weight’of irofi employed was upwai ds of 6, 7f)9 tons. 
Waterloo -bridge is neatly *400 yards long, a handsome granite 
structure, supported by nine elliptical arches of 120 feet span. 

The fifst iron-bridge in England was erected in 1770, over tbo 
Severn, at Coal brook- dale, it consists of a jingle arch' of about 
100 feet span. Bishop Wearmouth iron-bridge, completed in 
1790, is a single arch^f 240 feet span; and Sunderland iron- 
bridge, built about the same time, is 236 foot span. 

In 1796 Mr. Finlay, an Ahurrioan, constructed an iron suspen- : 
sion -bridge in the United States. lie afterwards obtained a 
patent, and erected ft great^nimber of similar bridges in various 
^>avts of America— one over the Schuylkill was^SOG feut long. 
This probably originated the scheme which was proposed in 1807 
by M. Belu, a French engineer, for crossing the Rhine between ' 
Woacd and Iludcrioh by a bridge about 820 feet long, to be sup- 
ported by a network of wwmght-iron chains. 

In 1818 the Jlolyhcatl Co mm in si oners applied to Telford for 
bis opinion respecting the erection of an iron auspon«iqp.*bridge 
at the Menai, a narrow channel about 17 Miles in longth, -which 
separates the island of Aqglefeca from the mainland of JWales. 
The bridge waB commenced August 10, 1H19, aifli the mail- 
coaches drove over it lor the first time January 30, 1826. The 
Ifiatanoc between the points of BuspenfomPis 560 feet, and the 
height of the carriage-wav above Jiigh- water in tho strait is 
100 feet. The roadway of the biid£e is divided into two car- 
riage-ways, each twelve feet wide/with a footway four feet wide 
betwoen them. The main chains aro Bixtocn in number, with a 
deflection, of 37 foci. The weight of the ironwork is G44^ons. 

While the Mcnai bridge was in progress, th# suspension pier at 
Brighton was constructed by Sir 8. Brown. It consists of four 
openings of 25ft feet ouch.* In 1824 tho Hammersmith suspen- 
Mfifl bridge was commenced, being the first crcctod ir the vicinity 
■ ^London. The Hungcrlbrd bridge wan opened on the 18th of ' 


April, 1846. lYrhaps the finest 8U8ponsion*bridgo ever con- * 
strutted, is that built by Mr. Tierney Clark ov«a the Danube, at 
Death. In extent and cost it exceeds all other**; it was finished 
in 1849, and was shortly afterwards traversed by tho Austrian 
and Hungarian aimicw. • 

An ingenious modern contrivance is tho floating-bridge con- 
trived by Mr, Rendel in lieu of an ordinary steam ferry-boat, 
for which the current was found to be too atfftng, as a means of 
communication between Torpoint and the Cornwall shore, at the 
mouth of Fly mouth harbour, and which has* since been applied 
also to the harbours of Daitmouth*Forstmouth, and Southamp- * 
j ton. It consists of a largo flat-bottomed boat, the deck of which » 

I is adapted to receive horses and carriages, aa well as foot-pas- 
! sougers, and which is propelled by means of wheels turned by a 
| steam-engine mounted in the vessel, These wheels (nke hold of 
i chains which are extended from shoro to shore, fastened at both 
I extremities, but allowed to hang under water in a festoon or 
; curve. The cluiins # which are not absolutely fixed, at the ends, 

| bill arc attached to very heavy balance weights, ara^|}$©d up by the 
! vessel as it proceeds, and serve noL only aa an abutment to sccuro 
I the progress of the vessel, but also to keep it in its right course. 

Not long since public attention was directed to a now kind of 
j bridge architecture, rendered familiar to the visitors at the Surrey 
| Zoological Gardens aa the Remington Aerial bridge. These 
j bridges are formed entirely of thin pieces of wood, so light and 
| thin that their ability to hear the weight of many persona at ono 
time bus been a matter of surprise. . A bridge of this sort w as 
erected over tbo Trent,*- and is 160 feet iu span. But the most 
remaikablo specimen of bridge building, unequalled perhaps in 
the world, is that which was erected by Mr. Stephenson for tho 
f ’heater and Holyhead Railway — the Britannia Tubuha' Bridge. 

It consists of two tubes of iron placed side by Bide through which 
tho up and down trains respectively pass. The whole length of 
ear h tube is 1616 feet, and the height above highwatcr-mark 
102 feet. Each tube is formed of four pieces, which unite and 
re.:t upon the central pier built on* the Ibitunma rack in tho 
middle of the Mcnai Straits, on two towers on shores of 
Anglesey und Oaornarvonahiic respectively, and on two abut- 
ments farther inland on each coast. Them are, therefore, eight 
tubes in all ; they are formed of plates* of wrought iron strongly 
riveted together, the weight of the whole is 10,000 ton*. - Ou 
October 21, i860, the tubes were opened for public traffic. 
During the five years between 1845 and 1860, the work had 
rapidly proceeded. At the latter end of June in the former year- 
tltt; bill sanctioning the Britannia Bridge was passed in parlia- 
ment Tn July the preliminary experiments were made; in 
April, 1846, tho first stone of tho Britannia tower i r «s laid ; in 
June, 1847, the first vessel arrived with iron in tb; strait; on 
May T, 1819, the first tube was completed, and platform cut- 
away ; in J une, the first tube floated ; in November, the first tube 
was deposited in its permanent bed; December 4, the second tube 
floated; February 7, 1860, eecofid lube deposited on permanent 
bed ; March 3, Caernarvon small tube lowered ; March 5, the 
first engine passed through the tube, and the last rivet was 
inserted ; March 18, the single line of tube was opened for the 
public traffic; on June 10 the third tube of the second line was, 
floated; July 11, third tube deposited; on the 25th of July the 
last tube was floated, and iu loss than three months the bridge 
was finally completed and opened for public use. ^ . 

It is interesting te look on tho works of man ; every creation * 
of art, erciy triumph of engineering, every new invention, every 
great discovery, every mechanical contrivance, has ita own 
peculiar lewion, and the greater »thc work achieved the deeper 
<Mid more solemn the lesson becomes, teaching us in its own 
strong, earnest manner the power of mind over matter. 

In these latter days our public works mny not be so stupendous 
as soma of the gmt monuments of antiquity, Hit as long as they 
last their uses will be appartut,— monuments of our power, and 
wealth, and glory, when our empire Jias passod away, and when 
our couquosts one forgotten. Wo are not so prolific in works 
of beauty as riiany of our neighbours, but in tho useful, none 
can rival us, The Menai bridge is* a better exponeht of the 
genius of the Saxoa race than atlHhc books that have ever bs’en 
•written. * • 
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T HE NURSE’S CLOCK. 



THE HOURS OP THE NtGKT, DRAWN BY FRREHAN. 


One of th« best colleotions df the popular songs of Germany is as it may seem, fully expresses the dupaotw of tho work.it is™, > 
» enBtlod J3«s J Tnaben JPunder fact a sort of poetic melange AIM wilt to uching ' rtwancefci.. 1 - 

® r ”’ The cuw ‘* M *S ic Horn." This (appellation, singular , ballads ,of chivalry, old melodies, twits of the religious halfaf Jfcfa;. 
# 



THB HOt ft* OT THB NIGHT. DRAWN BY FRBRMAN. 


the people in the oi&exf time, ww- cries, Sec. It Is, in truth, a lightened the labours of the day, and made merry the winter 
faithful picture of old Germany, and the faithful echo of senti- •fireside. * 

menu which for many a century softened the hearts of children, We hare chosen from *this collection a little pieoe, called the 
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Nurse s Clootc, which hat been illustrated by an able artist. The 
good woman is supposed to be sitting by the cradle, and 
singing to her little charge what happens each hour during 
the night. 

“ The moon is rising. The child erie#, The clock has struck 
twelve. God be merciful to the Biek And the afflicted, 

“ God knows 1U things. The little mouse runs about. The 
, clock strikes one, and dreams flit around the ear, 

“ The nuns prepare for matins. The clock strikes tue. The 
nuns assemble in the ehiursh. 

“ The wind blows ; the cock crows* The clock strikes three. 
The carrier gets up from his straw bed, 

4 ‘ The horso neighs. The door of the stable opens. The clock 
strikes four. Tho carter brings com to the manger. 

“ The lark sings; tho morning dawns. The clock strikes Jive ; 
and the traveller sets out on his journey. . 

“ Run to tho baker's and buy white bread. 

“Tho hen cackles. The duck flaps liter wings. The clock 
strikes six. »Get up, you lazy girl. 

“ The clock strikes seven. Put the saucepan of milk on the 
fire. 

u Got the butter and. the sugar. The clock strikes eight 
Make haste, and bring the child its breakfast." 


WRITING MATERIALS, 

It is estimated that there are 667 languages and general dialects 
in Europe; 937 in Asia; 226- in Africa ; and 1,264 in America;— 
in all, noarly 3,000. Tho transitions of languages have been re- 
ferred sometimes to an indefinite antiquity, sometimes to distinct 
races of men. Hoses, our oldest historian, refers the matter to 
Babel building upon Shiner’s plain. Careful examination sub- 
stantiates this statement. There are in all languages one great 
primary origin. Powers of voice are as natural to man as to 
animals and birds. Monosyllables arc the primitive sounds, nud 
syllabic compounds are the result of interchange with other na- 
tions. Hence all the fundamental tongues are monosyllabic as to 
generic ideas and compound species and varieties. The Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Welsh, Greek, Hebrew, and German, are formed on this 
principle, , 

The Chiriese have 214 radical Words and signs to represent 
. them ; out of those by synthesis other words are formed. It has 
been computed .that there are 20,000 words in Spanish; 2^,000 
in Latin; 26,000 in English; 30,000 in French; 46,000 in 
Italian; 60,000 iu Greek; and 80,000 in German. There arc 
1,700 radical words in Hebrew. c 

Speech itself is one of the greatest marvels of man's nature. 
To utter thought? to communicate ideas, is os wonderful os it is 
useful. Without speech maids knowledge would bo of little use 
to him. He might think, and fed, and reason, but it would be 
only for himself. Gigantic intellect might grasp the whole race 
of human knowledge, hut those acquisitions must die away 
Uttered, Our pious fathers feeling well the importance that lay 
in the speaking of man to man, founded places where men could 
teach, when as yet teaching by the voice was the sole method of 
instruction. Universities arose while there were yet uo books 
procurable, when a man for a tingle boo k hud to give an estate 
of land. However great and wonderful the power of speech, 

, something more was required for a world's population,— and 
writing, a second -kind of speech, was the gift desired and the gift 
.bedtowed. * * * 

It was an opooh when contemplative man first began to repre- 
sent sounds and ideas by signs. It was something to design 
thought by a r rough outline picture, but something more when 
these rude hieroglyphics were abbreviated into current written 
characters. % 

The alphabets of different nations contain the following letters : 
English, 26; French, 23; Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 
26,; Sclavonic, 27 ; Ruslian, 41 ; Latin, 22, Greek, 24; Hebrew; 
'•22; Arabic, 26; Torsion, 62; Sanscrit, 6,2 ; Chinese, 214, 

In the most ancient times, writing vpts used for great occasions c 
|g only, and then a rock, a tablet of stone, or a plate of metal was 


the receptacle. The Decalogue was written on tables of stone 
Job desired that his wards might be written with an iron pen 
and lead in the rook. The works of Homer and, Hesiod wer 
first written^on plates of lead, and many ancient documents oi 
copper, of considerable extent, are stili mot with in India. Tin 
use of the tablet sterna is still familiar, and the sculptured* work 
of the nort^of Europe show the practice of consigning record* 
to this imperishable material to have boon frequent amongst ov 
ancestors of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

By the Egyptians, and probably by the Greeks, leaves e£ tree; 
were used, and of the papyrus-shrub paper was manufacture* 
a.o, 700, The leaves of some Asiatic trees are, from their aiz< 
and smoothness, so admirably adapted for books, that tho cheap 
ness And beauty of European paper has not been able entirely t 
fli^vorsede their use. If we may judge from tho name leaf boiiq 
still applied to paper books, we should fancy tfyeso leaves to Jujvi 
been formerly the article chiefly in use. , 

Some persons are of opinion that the first writing was upoi 
thin pieces of wood, so that a billcU&mm was something like an 
ordinary trencher; hut the idea itself is not at all unlikely. 
Boards were used at an early period by the Greoko and Romans 
Those boards wore covered with wax, but as*this was easilj 
obliterated -such writing was only used for temporary purposes 
In one of the comedies of Aristophanes, a debtor proposes U 
eludo tho payment of a debt by melting with a burning-glass tin 
wax which bore the record of the debt. The writing was drawr 
with a steel point upon the surface of tire white wax, and tin 
scratches wore then ftUod up with a black substance to render thi 
writing more legible. • 

According to Pliny, the Romans sometipios used imsti doth to 
write upon, and remains of such a practice, as in use among the 
Egyptians, have been very often found in u^rolli ng mummies. 
But to write on linen it was necessary to paint upon it with 
some coloured liquid, which would get dry and leave a per- 
manent mark. This gave rise to the invention of pen and ink , 
the first ink mod was probably composed of soot, or lampblack, 
mixed with size or gum and water. This description of ink, though 
less fluid and more difficult to write with than our ink in com- 
mon use, possesses very great advantages, residing chemical 
action and being unalterable in colour. A reed or bulrush,, was 
cut into the form of a quill, and used as a pen. Thi quill 
appears to have been first in use about the year 600, The word 
pettner , meaning aquUl, is not fourfil in any work older than that 
period. The quill has an advantage over the reed, in being finer 
and ropre durable. Instances arc not rarq, in which a quill pen 
has served its owner Jbr years. 1*. Holland, the translator of 
Pliny, completed that work with a single pen ; which fact he 
records in oft- quoted doggrel : — « 

•• With one sole pen 1 wrote this book, * 

Made of a grey goose quill ; * 

A pen it was when 1 It took, 

A pen I leave it sull.’ 1 1 

Letf Allatius used the same pen for for ty years, and did not 
wear it out then : ho lost it, and bewailed the loss os of a tried 
and faithful friend. 

The skins of animals were another and very ancient material 
for writing upon. Very ancient copies of tho Scriptures air 
preserved written on parchment died red, Tho invention is 
generally oaoribed to Eumones, king of Pergamus, who reigned 
more thaij two thousand years age. He was the founder of an 
extensive library, into whioh the new manufacture was largely 
introduced. Panphmpnt volumes v wore commonly rolled on a 
round stick, with a 'ball at each end, and the composition began 
at the centre. Those wc/e called volumes, and the outsides were 
inscribed just as wc now, letter bodies. The* Greek MSS. in 
Herculaneum, consist of papyrus, rolled, charred, and matted 
together* by tho Are, and are about nine inches long, and one 
twtf, or throe inches in diameter, each being a volume or separate 
treatise. • - 

Cotton and silk papers were in use at an early period, but linen 
rags were not used till a.i>. 1 260. - This invention has been 
placed earlier by some good authorities, but it would oppose that 
they have confounded tho cotton with tho linen paper. The 
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first paper-mill was erected in England towards the end of th«^ 
sixteenth century. 

Tlie means which have been employed for the dissemination 
of knowledge, the feebleness of verbal instruction fgr the wants, 
of man, the scanty means afforded by the (rt of writing, when 
the business of transcribing was so laborious and expensive, and 
the blessftg to the world which came when printing and ready 
writing Bent forth its thousands of copies to a knowledge- 
-seoking people, when knowledge was no longer a forbidden 
fruity but free alike to all, when not only the few bgt the many, 
become possessed of all the rich and varied treasures it affords, 
aro the businoas of the historian. 

>• ♦ 

Ntecnto SLAVEJtY. 

% * 

Tun tribute which Groat Britain has paid to the genius of 
humanity, by her efforts and sacrifices for the abolition of the 
African Slave Trade and Negro Slavery, is th<^ Englishman’s 
proudest boast. Half a century ago, Curran said, “ I speak in 
the spirit of fur constitution, which makes liberty commensurate 
with and insejftrabfe from our soil ; which proclaims even to the 
stranger and sojourner, the moment he sots his foot upon our 
native earth, tl&t the ground ho treads is holy, and consecrated 
hv the genius of universal emancipation. No matter in what 
language bis doom may have been pronounced ; no mattci what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
mm may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous 
battle his liborty.may have been clovoft down ; no matter with 
what solsnffiitks ln<*im\y have been devoted on the altar of 
id a very-, the* first moment he touches our sacred soil, the altar 
and the grid sink hosier in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in 
hfi own majesty; his body sv.ella beyond the measure of his 
chains that burst around him; and ho stands redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of tmiver- 
pi'l emancipation:” This .statement Is far more true in our days 
than it was fifty years ago, thanks to the services and vic- 
tories of Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilberforco, Steplv-is, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Buxton, Cropper, Gurney, Knibb, Sturgc, O’Connell, 
url others, fellow- labourers in the good work of slavery abo- 
lition. 

In the year 1824 aff English cruiser gave chase to a slower on 
the coast of Africa. Itwas““ La .hum? KstclL" commanded by 
Cajdaiy Olyrupc Sanguines. During the pursuit several hogs- 
heads worli seen to* flpat paH the English cruiser ; these, however, 
did not attract much attention, as it was^uppoaed that the slaver 
was throwing overbuild her water-casks in order to hasten her 
escape. Upon boarding the “ Jeune Estelle” the English were 
unable to discover any slaves, although every appearance indi- 
cated that tho shijt had lately been tenanted by those unhappy 
beings ; and upon examination they found concealed in a large 
hogshead, two ne^resscs alxAt fourteen years of age. All was 
explained. Tho hogsheads which they had obse^cd had con- 
tained tho negroes, and by thin casting them into the tea, tho 
evidence of guilt had been destroyed, • 

The exhibition of the irons with which the negroes were 
confined, excited the deepest horror, not only in England, but in 
France and otlu-r lands ; the statements which were made, and 
the evidence adduced on this and similar occasions, aroused public 
indignation and enlisted public sympathy^ Before J^ie F#‘nch 
legislative assembly, it was .stated that negroes on board havers 
wero confined in loss space than was given to a dna!f man in the 
grave. Such doings wore not rare. Tho^vor^ means which were 
employed for the repression of tho trffde only rondered the 
transport of the slaves more fearful asdt became more hazardous; 
the vessels in which thej were conveyed well deserved tho name 
of “floating coffins,” which had been bestowed upon them, tho 
fear of detection and punishment inciting tho slave- dealers to 
fresh crimes. The «case of a La Jeune Estelld' waa only 
one of many slave-traders which, when hftrd pressed, cast 
their living cargo overboard. Our engraving represents such 
• a scene. • * 

Evqry expedition in the trade was attended by a series of horrors* 
repugnant to humanity ; the negro was BoUed and marchccf with 


his captors to the coaBt and there detained up til they would 
secretly place him on board their vessels. The cupidity of the 
negroes themselves was excited, and they would sell one another, 
and oh the common average it # was stated that every slave cost 
three lives in the struggle of his capture or betrayal. 

In the interior of the slave ship the negroes were arranged 
with tho most cruel economy of epaoo. Men,*wpmen, and chil- 
dren wore chained together, two and two, by the hands and fee^ 
and kept thus for qionths upon the African coast until the re- 
quisite number of slaves could be* obtained for a profitable 
cargo. • 

Upon arriving at their place of destination, they were exposed 
for sale in the public markets. A new series of calamities and 
miseries then commenced, the separation of relations, the husband 
from the wife, and the mother from her child, were followed by 
the severest and most unremitting toil, rendered still more unen- 
durable by the cruelty of those who were the drivers, or middle 
men, between the ovftiert and the slaves. 

Such a state of things needed, and produoed something more 
than sympathy. “True humanity consists not in a squeamish 
ear; it consists not in starting or shrinking at tales suyli as these, 
but in a disposition of heart to relieve misery. True humanity 
appertains rather to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts 
men to use reul and activo endeavours to execute the measures 
which it Buggeats.” 

The importation of fresh negroes from Africa to our colonies 
was declared illegal in 1807. Thus victory was only gained by a 
twenty years battle. Whilst, however, the British slave-trade 
had been abolished, British slavery remained. Though no fresh 
importations could be received in our dependencies, the negroes 
who were there remained in bondage, and England, rejoicing in 
her liberty, had a slave population in the West Indies. Public 
sentiment was gradually enlisted, till in 1823 it had become suffi- 
ciently aroused to cause the passage in Parliament of Mr. Can- 
ning's celebrated resolutions, declaring tho expediency of adopt- 
ing decisive measures for ameliorating the condition of the slave 
population in the colonics preparatory to their complete emanci- 
pation. A ministerial circular was sent to the colonies, directing 
the authorities to act Upon these resolutions in tho future treat- 
ment of the slave population; but these circulars were either 
contemptuously defied or coolly disregarded. 

Towards the close of the year, the negroes, who diad heard of 
the order in oouncil, and fancied that “ the great king of Eng- 
land” had sot them free, refused to work. Compulsion was re- 
sorted to— they resisted— martial law was declared, and pressed 

* down and Tunning over was the measure of vengeance dealt to tho 
unhappy slaves. Above one hundred fell in the field, forty-seven 
were etecuted, and ten tom to pieces by the lash, — being con- 
demned to receive from five hundred to one thousand lashes. The 
infuriated planters endeavoured to trace the Origin of the revolt 
to a venerable English missionary, the Eev. John Smith, who 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, but died before the 
day of execution. This attempt to 

• * “ bring back 

The Hall of Horrors and the ajwemsor’s pen, 

Recording answers shriek’d upon the rack,” 

produced a powerful effect in England, the missionary Smith's 
case became a rullying-cry. 

The liberal tendencies of the years 1830-1 were peculiarly 
advantageous to the abolitionists, and they gathered strength by 
agitating the country through numerous publications and ad- 
dresses. The outbreak in J amaioa, the destruction of the cllapcls 
and meeting-houses, and the exile of the missionaries, stirred the 
national heart to its core. Parliament could not be insensible to 
the popular voice— a committee was appointed to consider the 
cxpodioncy of abolishing slavery in the islands. Mr. Buxton 
was chairman of that committee. T>c inquiry extended over, 
three months. The result condemned shivery ; and at the fetters 
of the slave a blow was at length struck, which would make 
them fall off his limbs for ever. • 

Mr. St an ley’ brought out the government plan of abolition. Jt 
bore the stereotyped ministerial stamp. It was a compromise 
hut ween what justice demanded and oppression would grant. Ik 
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immediately emancipated all slaves under six years of age ; and I $f these unhappy persons to capture, and, by a summary process, 
subjected house servants to an apprentieeship of four years, and | hands them over to their old owners or their representatives, 
agriculturists of six to their former masters ; and gave to the | Men who have boon free for years, fti^d safe in a free State, are 
latter a compensation of £20,000,0p0. At the end of the appren- i thrown into t}ie greatest alarm and perplexity, and are looking 
ticeship the* negroes were to be completely free. The scheme was 1 about for places of ‘refuge. Some have found their way to 
warmly denounced; the bill however became law on August England, many have fled to Canada, and those who, by honest 
28th, 1833. Antigua and the Bermudas discarded the appren- i industry, hav# been able to obtain a comfortable homestead, have 
tipeship and adoptod complete abolition, the act giving to the j been compelled to sacrifice all for a trifling consideration, in order 
colonies the alternative. Time showed the wisdom of their ! that they may secure their liberty by flight. TheTugitive Slave 
choice. They avoided the if terminable disputes between masters Law denies Ijbe privilege of trial by jury to the slave. “ A human 
and apprentices, and by tho change reaped all the good fruits and , being,” says Judgo J ay, “ is stripped of every light, and reduced to 
1 none of the bad. . the condition of a vendible beast of burdeh, with less ceremony, and 

A numerous convention of delegates met in London in 1837 ; j with more celerity than one neighbour can recover of another the 
resolved that the apprenticeship should cease on or before August j value of a pig in any court of justice.** 

the 1st, 1838. They memorialised government ; seven hundred j How long will the land of liberty let tins go on? Of the 
thousand women presented their prayer to the Queen. Parlla- J "thirty- one states whioh form the Union, there are sixteen states 
ment began to move. While the agitation was going on, a j in which slavery is contrary to law, hud fifteen skive- holding 
ministerial despatch appeared in the West India papers, urging | states. How long will America delay what must come at last,— 
upon the colonies to do that for themselves, which the people of j that whioh the demands, and the justice of the case requires, — 
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•England would otherwise compel them to do. One after another 
the smaller islands yielded to the ministerial solicitation ; then 
cate* Jamaica with her 380,000 apprentices. This settled -the 
. question. Ministers pledged themselves that all should be com- 
pleted on the required day. On the 1st of August, 1838, the 
friends if erimdripatum assembled in all patts of the empire to 
fortfreflpal ov#hrow of.Britwh negro-slavery. 

Would that Slavery, the tflde world over, hadsonded 4 ' then 
— that, looking over the broad Atlantic, wo saw nothing hut 
liberty under the standard of the Stars and Stripes ; that nowhere 
beneath the great blue vault of heaven ‘‘God’s image, cut in j 
ebony/* was kidnSpped, and Worked, and lashed, and killed by 
the “ devil’s image cut in ivory.” America, the land of the brave 
and the free, owns slavey V From the last American census, it 
appears that there are 3,170,689 slaves in tho United States*. 
There are 113,000 alaVehbltJers. It is estimated* that the number 
of fugitive slaves amounts tn 60,000 ; and the recent fugitive 
alaVe law, which overrides the* safeguard thrown around them by 
the more humane legislation of the free states, subjeots every one 


A HT.AVKIi. , 

I that the slave may possess his rights, and liave his liberty 
without stint; and the beautiful lines of Montgomery be as 
true with regard to Amerioa as they are of England : — 

“ Hie to the mountain a afar, +, \* 

Att in the cool of the even, ■ 

** Led by yon beautiful star, *' f ■ 

f First of the daughters of Reaven. , , 

Sweet to the slave is the season of rest; 

Soraethfiig<Atr sweeter he looks for to-night ; *■ 

Hie heart lies awafce in the depth of his breast, 

And listens till'God shall say, bLet there be light f • 

Gaze ye%whlle item this peak, t 
Praying In thought while we gaze, 

Watch for the dawning first streak,— 
grayer then is turned into praise. 

Shout to tho valleys, * Behold ye the morn, 

Long, long desired, but denftd to ou/slghY!' * 

Lo, myriads of slaves into men are new born % 

The word is omnipotent , 4 Lot there be light J’" 
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THE LADIES’ 

i 

COLLAR EMBROIDERED IN RATIN STITCH. 
Materials. — A piece otf%ne French cambric, and the beat em- 
broidery cotton. • * 

This pattern, of which wo give half the full size, is to be 
traoed frofti tho engraving, and marked on cambric, in the manner 
already described in our Instructions in Embroidery. Every part 
is then traced with tho finest embroidery cotton, great care being 
taken to preserve the delicate forms of the loaves and other parts. 


r # . 

DEPARTMENT. 

• . 

WINTER DRESS FOR A CHILD OF TWQ* YE AR&. { 
Materials, — Half a pound of four-thread whito Berlin wool, 
and one ounce of four-shad^ crimson ; steel knitting-needles 
t with heads, Nos. 11 and 13. Three yards narrow 'crimson 
ribbon. Select the wool, if possible, in ouncetfkeins. 

For the Skirt. — Cast on 461 stitches on ono of tho coarse 
needles with white wpol ; knit 3 plain rows, join on the lightest 
shade of crimson, knit 3 rows plain. 

• V 



COLLAR EMKROIDFHF.D. 


The edge is worked in graduated overcast stitch, the scallops 
being wider in proportion as they are larger. 

The leaves arc in plain raised satin-stito h, the points being 
m.nlted with extreme accuracy. The small shamrocks with 
whi"h the plain part, of the collar is spotted, have an outline 
thread surrounding each leaf, very neatly sewed over The petals 
of die flowers arc also worked in raised satin-stitch, leaving the 
vein to be sewed over, and a series of very small spots to maik 
the outline of cadi petal. The round spots seen in the border, 


4th coloured row,. Knit 2 X» make 1, knit 2 together x, 
repeat to the end, knit 1 plain. 

6 tli coloured row ; Plain knitting, join on next fchade and 
repeat, these 5 rows. 

Join on third shade and do the sante. 

Join on the darkest and do the same pattern twice, do 6 similar 
rows with each of tho other 3 shades, ending with the lightest. 

Join on the white wool ; X knit 2, purl 1, and without taking 
the thread biek slip l, knit I, pass the slip stitch oYcr; X repeat 



and lft the sprays, are mtfle by piercing a very snjall hole, with a 
stiletto, and working round it, slipjftng the noodle through it at 
every stitch. Tno centres of all the flowers are all done in open 
stitches. These are formed by making small holes in the cambric 
with the needle, and working the bars of cambric between Shem. 
A variety in tho appoaranec of the Btitches is produced by leaving 
.all tho holes open* or*by closing up every second or third row with 
a small cross-stitch. t 


to the end of the row, finish with 1 plain, knit backwards and 
forwards in this way till sufficient is done for the length of skirt, 
and cast off. About 7 inehewwill he found sufficient. 

For the Body. — With the finest gioedles cast on 116 stitches 
ih whito wool, knit ono plain row, join*on tho lightest crimson; 
knit 2 X) make 1, knit 2 together, X repeat to the end, knit l 
plain row. # 

Join on the next shade. • V 


« • 
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1st pattern row ■ Knit 5, X purl 1, then without taking the 
thread baok slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip stitoh over, knit 1, X 
'^repeat tu thread, and finish with 3 plain stitches. 

Do another row with the same shade, 2 with the next, 4 with 
the darkest, 2 with each of the < next two shades, and 1 of the 
lightest, On doing the second row of the lightest knit o stripes, 
oast off 4 very loosely, knit 9, cast off 1 more, and knit the 
remainder as usual. « 

* Join on tho white, and knit like the preceding, oasting on the 
same number of white where- the coloured were cast off. Knit 
from three to four inches iff the same pattern and cast off. 

For tub Sleeves — Cast on 32 stitches with white wool, knit 
1 whit* vow, and then a stripe like that at the top of tbs body. 
Then join on the white and do about an inch without decreasing. 
Knit 10. rows more, decreasing 2 stitches at the beginning of 
every row. Cast off. Sew up the sleeves, making the seam on 
the right side of the crimson stripe, in order that it may be turned 
up oyer the white, and sow them into tho arm-holes. 

Connect the body and skirt by a band of linen tapo an inch 
, and a half wide. Bun a ribbon through the open hem at the 
top, and put 2 Strings on the back. Button the band, and finish 
with a very broad sash of orimson ribbon* 


THE HUMAN HAND. 

In that portion of the works of Galen which hoars this titlo, 

‘ 1 On the Use of the various Tarts of the Body,** after having 
defined what is to be understood by the term part , or member, as 
applied to an animal body, he proceeds in the following manner : — 

“ But all these parts of the body were made for the use of tho 
soul,— that senti#t and intelligent principle which animates the 
body, and of which the body is merely the organ ; and on this 
account the component parts of animals differ according to the 
nature of this principle . for some animals are bold and fierce ; 
others are timid and gentle ; some arc gregarious, and co-operate 
for their mutual suetenanoe and defence ; others art; solitary, and 
avoid the society of their fellows ; but all have a form or hotly 
accommodated to their natural dispositions and habits. Thus, the 
lion has powerful fangs and claws ; tho hare has swiftness of foot, 
but in other points is defenceless. But to man, the only animal 
that partakes of Divine intelligence, the Creator lias given, in 
lieu of overy other natural weapon or organ of defence, that 
instrument, the hand ; an instrument applicable to every act and 
occasion, as well of peace as of war. Man, therefore, wants not 
a hoo4 or horn, or any other natural weapon ; inasmuch as ha, is 
ablo With his hand to grasp a much more effective weapon,— 
the sword, or spear, Besides which, natural weapons can he 
employed only in tdose conflict ; while- some of the weapons 
deployed by man, as javelins or arrows, arc even more effectual 
at a distance. Andy again; though man may bo inferior to the 
lion in swiftness, yet by his dexterity and skill he breaks into his 
use a still swifter animal,— the Rorso ; mounted on whose hack, he 
can escape from, or pursue the lion, or attack him at evory 
advantage. He is enablod, moreover, by moans of this instru- 
ment, to clothe himself with armour of vari ous kinds, or to « 
.intrench himself Within camps or fenced cities. Whereas, were 
his hands oucumbered with any natural armour, lie would he 
unable to employ them for tho fabrication of those instruments 
and means which give him such a decided ad vantage over all thu 
other animals of creation. * 

Nor have wo yet enumerated the most important of those pri- 
vileges which the Ipmd imparts to man. With this be weaves the 
garment that protects him from the summer’s heafr' or winter’s 
cold ; with this he forms the various furniture of rifcts and snares, 
which give him a dominion over the inhabitants as well of tho 
water as of the air and earth ; with his hand ho constructs the 
lyre and lute, add the numerous instruments employed in tho 
several arts of life ; with his hand lie erects altars and shrines to 
immortal gods; and lastly,* by means of tho same instrument, ho 
bequeaths to posterity, in writings, tho intellectual treasures of 
his own divine imagination” 

Let ua, then, scrutinise this member of our body, and inquire- 
nett simply whether it he in itself useful fof all the purposes of 
life, and adapted to ah animal endued w^th the hi ghost intelli : 


gone©, but whether ite entiro structure be not suob, that it could 
.not be improved by any oonceivable alteration, 

In the first place, it possesses, in an eminent degree, a leading 
quality of an organ of grasp, since it rq§dily applies itself to, and 
securely hold*, bodies of overy form and size that are capable of 
being moved by human strength. Nor need we inquire whether 
it be hotter for this purpose that it should bo divided iqto several 
parts, or •thft it should ho altogether undivided ; for is it not 
apparent, without further reasoning, that, had it been undivided* 
it could have grasped only just such a portion of evqjpy object 
presented totit as was equal to itself ? but that, being divided into 
many parts, it can both easily grasp bodies much larger than 
itself, and can accurately search out, $»d lay hold of, the smallest 
particles of matter ; for to tho former, it is capable of applying 
itsejf so as to encompass them by the separation of the fingers, 
while, in laying hold of very minute objects, the entiro hand is 
not employed, but only tho tips of two of the fingers, because troth 
the grasp of the whole hand minuto objects would easily escape. 

Thus, then, the hand is framed in the manner the most conve- 
nient for laying a firm hold on objects both greater and less than 
itself. • And in order to cnablo it to ppply itself £o objects of 
various shapes, it is evidently most convenient that it should ho 
divided into many parts, as it is, and seems to he better’ consti- 
tuted -for ibis purpose than any similar instrun^nt ; for it not 
only can apply itself to substances of a spherical form, so as 
to touch them with overy part of itself, hut it also can securely 
hold substances of a plane -or of a concave surface ; and, conse- 
quently, it cun hold substances of any form. 

And, hocauae many hot^es arc of too groat a size to ho held by 
one hand alone, Nature has, therefore, made each haigl assist- 
ant to its follow ; so that the two, when together laying hold of 
bodies of unusual bulk, on opposite sides, are fully equivalent ton 
single hand of tho very largest dimensions ; and, on this account, 
the hands are inclined towards, and in every point are made oquul 
to, each other, which is at leait desirable, if nol necessary, in 
instruments intended to hove a combined action. 

Take, then, any one of those unwieldy bodies which a man can 
only lay hold of by means of both hi* hands - os a millstone or a 
rafter; or take one of the smallest objects, as n milM-sood, or a 
hair, or a minute thorn; or, lastly, reflect on that vast multitude, 
of objects of every possible .size, intermediate, to the greatcst/lnd 
the least of those above mentioned, Lnd yw will find the hands 
so exactly capable of grasping each particular one, as if they had 
been expressly made for grasping that alone. Thus the smallest 
filings of all wc take up with the tips of tho fingers; these *which 
are a little larger ^e take up with the same fmgora, but not with 
' tho tips of them ; substances still larger jwe take up with three 
fingers, and so on with four, or with all fivo 'fingora, or even 
with the whole hand; all which wo could not do were not tho 
hand divided, and divided precisely as it is. # For, sdppoae the 
thumb were not placed as it is, in opposition to the other four 
fingers, but that nil tho five were ragged in thg same line,-— is it 
not evident that in this case their number would bo useless ? 
For, in prder^lo have a firm hold of anything, it is necessary 
either to grasp it all round, or at least to grasp it in two opposite 
points ; neither of which would have been possible if all tho fivo 
fingers had boon placed in the game plane : but the end is now 
fully attainable, simply in consequence of the position of the 
thumb, t which is so placed, and has exactly such a dogreo of 
motion^ as, by a slight inclination, to be oasily made to co-operate 
with any one of the four fingers* But it is not merely necessary 
in laying InAd of minute objects to employ the extremities of the 
fingers opposed to each other, but that those extremities should 
ho exactly of the chdrafrfvr they ore, — namely, soft and round, and 
furnished with nails ; for, if the tips of the ftngors were of bone, 
and not of flesh,. wo could ifot then lay held of such mirtuto bodies 
as thorns or hairs; or, if they were a softer a|d moister sub* 
stance than flesh, neither then could such small bodies have beon 
secunyl. For, in order that a body may he firmly held, it is 
necessary that it #be in some degree infolded in the substance 
holding it, which condition could not have been fulfilled by a 
hard or bony material; and, on tho* other liand, a material too 
uoft would easily yield to substances of which it attempted to lay 
hold, Vtnd would continually let them escape ; whereas the extre- 
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mities of the Angers arc just 0f that intermediate degree of con- 
sistence which is calculated for their intended uso. 

But, since tangible substances vary much in their degree of 
hardness* nature has adapted the structure of tho extremities of 
the fingers to that circumstance; for they aro^not formed cither 
entirely of flesh, or of the substance called nail, but of a most 
convenient combination of the two ; thus, those parts which are- 
capable of being mutually brought in opposition, antf which arc 
employed in feeling for minute objects, arc fleshy ; while the 
nails yo placed externally, as a support to the former. For 
tho fingers art) capable of holding soft substances, simply by the 
fleshy or soft part of their^ extremity ; but they could not bold 
hard substance# without th<i assistance of nails ; deprived of 
tho support of which tho flesh would be forced out of its position. 
And, on the other hand, we could not lay hold of hard substances 
by means of tho nails alone; for these being themselves bard, 
wotfld easily slip from the contact of hard bodies. 

Thus, then, the soft flesh at tho tips of the fingers compensating 


for the unyielding nature of the nails, and the nails giving 
support to the yielding softness of the flesh, the fingeys are hereby 
rendered capable of Holding substances that ore both* small and 
hard. . And this will be more evident, if you consider the 
effect of an unusual length of the nails ; for where the nail# are 
immoderately long, and consequently come in contact with each 
other, they cannot lay hold of any minute object, as a small 
thorn or hair : while, on»tho other hand, if, from* being unusually 
short, t-hoy do not reach the extremities of the Angers, minute* 
bodies aro incapable of being held, through defect of the requisite . 
support : but if they reach oxaotly tl the extremities of the 
fingers, they then, and tliofi only, fulfil tho intention for which 
they wore made. Tho nails, however, are applicable to jnany 
other purposes besides those which have been mentioned, as in 
polishing and in scraping, and in tearing and peeling off the* 
skin of vegetables or animals* and in short, in almost every 
act where nicety of execution is required, the nails aro called 
, into action. 


PATEN.T BISCUIT-MAKING MACHINE. 


In tho city or # at flic railway-station, the man of business — 1 
too busy to sit down^to eat, and too hungry to wait till dinner- j 
time— seizes hal^adozen little biscuits, thrusts them In his J 
pocket, and munches them es he converses on 'Change, or is j 
w hirled along tho iron way at the rate of forty miles an hour ! . 
Tlic question of how those nice little biscuits are produced at so • 
cheap ft. rate, never enters his mind. "Why should it? The j 
ptiee of stocks and French rentes, or the quantities of cotton | 
imported frflnf Ameiicrq are far more interesting topics. But to ] 
those who Bit at home, and are anxious to understand theso j 
tilings, the question of the how and tho wherefore assumes an \ 


has boon pressed and brought into a sheet of tolerable thickness, it 
is conveyed to the adjusting cylinders which further reduce it to 
the required thickness of the future biscuit. The material Jn the 
form of a continuous sheet of dough, is then passed on an endless 
bund of canvas, to the last machine, whoro it is out mto*#hapes, 
docked, crimped, and stamped. Tho biscuits are now divided 
from tho waste dough and carried to tho oven to be baked, and in 
a short time they are ready to he oaten by tho busy merchant 
aforementioned, or any others who choose to buy. Tho waste 
dough is afterwards collected, passed through thS cylinders, and 
made up into biscuits as before. The machine, or rather series of 



entirely different complexion. To readers of this ‘class, tho'briel' 
explanation we arc euablcd to give of the raachincryaby which , 
these little biscuits are produced will not prove valueless. A j 
glance at the engraving will assist both tb^n and uu ; and as it 
does not at first sight appear how fuch a combination of | 
machinery can bo made ttf prepare the* dough at one end, and j 
produce the biscuit quite ready for "the oven at the other, wo j 
will endeavour to explain. The flour and other materials are j 
first put into tho pan at tho right hand of the engraving, where : 
they arc thoroughly mixed with water till the substance asaifmes ' 
ft slightly doughy form. It is then passed to tho u breaking j 
piaeKme,’’ where It itf kneaded or masticated till it ht.s become 1 
sufficiently tenacious to bo passed through rollers, From these + 
rollers,— the third machine in the engraving,— where die dough , 


machines, may be driven by either hand or steam-power, and only 
roqitfre the attendance of one man. Biscuits made by machinery 
will keep in a*fresh and wholesome .state for half a dozen years. 
Tho navy and merchant services are supplied almost entirely with 
a much bettor kind of biscuit than was common in the days of 
Nelson and Colling wood; and a largo export trade is earned on 
with various parts of the world. Messrs. Barrett*^ Co. were the 
only exhibitors in the Crystal Palace of biscuit- making machinery, 
though biscuits of various kinds were ifcown from France, Par*. 
tu£al, Canada, and Van Diemen's Laud. 

Two ingenious models of broad-making machines— one by an 
Englishman, at^l the other by a Frenchman, were Bhown, while’ 
Mr. Boclstler, a Swissnirtisan, exhibited adevor littlo contrivance’ 
for outting bread into slice*, thick orthin, and all ready for buttering! 
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THE VESPER BELL. 


> ' * 

Ave Maria! blessed bo the hour. 

The time, the dime, the spot, where 1 so oft 
, Have felt that moment in Its fullest power 
Stnl^o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While strung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept, through the rosy air, I 

And yet the fore, t leaves seem'd stirr'd with prayer.” 

< . ' Byron. | 

It is rather difficult to convey to the mind of the English 
render, who has never been in Italy, a just conception of the j 
passing beauties of the evening hour in that splendid climate. | 
In these cold, northern latitudes day fades so insensibly into i 
darkness, that ouf attention is scarce called to the transition, j 
But in the south of Europe, the twilight is surrounded by glories J 


The e fleet produced by the Bound of bellq at this htouris well 
described bV Moore : — 

** Those evening bells— tho*^ evening bells, 
t How many a tale their musie tells 
Of youth and home, and that lov’d dime 
Where first I heard their soothing chime/' 

But thi* feeling, whatever may bo its cause, does not by Any 
means prevail in this country with tho same intensity as in the 
Homan Catholic countries of the south, where the soifttd of the 
vesper bell is the signal for a solemn act of religious worship, 
lyd our opinions be what they may as po its worth, it must 
inspire some feeling of solemnity to see all the labour ceasing, 
all noises hushed, tho plough stopped, the spade laid down,<the 
oars raised from the water, and a whole n&tioft engaged in 
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of tijdteh we know nothing: golden hues on the water, on the 
wo&ds, oh- the mountain-tops, a sky of the doepsst blue, save 
’ where the last rays of the setting sun have tinged it with yellow ; 
the ait feels soft and balmy, and a mellbw light fc diffosoffoter 
the whole landscape/ What givos an additional charm io the 
scene, H the pealing of the vesper btil firomtfce various chuTches 
and conVents about half an hour after the sun has set. tfpon 
hearing 'this, evbry one in Homan Catholic countries^ no matter 
in what way he may be engagedy uncovers his head* and repeats 
the Ave Maria, or salutation of the angel to Mary, dpon her con- 
ception, followed by. entreaty to pray for tho worshipper nbw 
and at tjhe life ofhis death. The hour of ttfilighi n»ms in all 
countries, and at all times to have inspired emotions of sadness, 
Or have carried back the jrfind to past soanos and lost friends. 


prayer at the same foment every da y. Our engraving, from a 
r painting, is a gbod representation of one of thepe eOOnes. Two 
Italian peasants are rowing a monk along the lake* when the 
bell tolls the hour for vespers .from the adjadent eonvent, and 
they immediately expend their progress, aid ^repeat the , 
formula. . %i ;;vV 

' The curfew^ which by order of the (Jonquerar wtfjbolku every 
evening as a signal for the inhabitants to extinguitii thoir Ares, 
we may suppose ^to have produced a sqttMtfhat similar effect. It 
is aaid,*lsb, that during the carnival at Rome* i*hen the Vesper 
heir tafia, >the poting and merriment instantly feses, and all 
• fall down in 1 adoration. This, mixture of religion and gaiety is 
quite characteristic of the peopl^ofltaly. light-hearted and 
enthusiastic, they think only of the passing hour.' 
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“ On, hia deathbed he lay flttanting songs, and the verses an^' 
the music wore both tho offspring of the moment. Ho lamented ! 
that fteoould nultavr commit these ‘inspiration*,’ ns he called 
them, to paper. s^Oie, ‘I am a ch£nging*man ; T used 

to rise and write ftow^JjpSuioughtrt, whether it rained, mowed, 
or shone £nnd you arotfe too and sat beside me —this can be no 
hmger^^P'' 4 , 

William lllako died in a £ayjpt in JtolmlnuiHRQifrt, Strand, j 
August 12, 1828, "being then ««v<mty-oms y§iTs of age. 

The lines of dedication, to which wo refeired Aove, are oh ( 
follow:— j 

TO TIIK. QUKIUT. 

'I hofl>eor of Doitli in made of Gold, • 

't hat mortal eyes ctnnot behold ; 

* fiat when mortal eyes are closed. 

And cold and pule the limbs reposed, 

Tlw Soul awakes, and wondering s-ee* 

. In her mild hand tho golden keys . 
The Tlrave fa [leaven's golden gate, 1 

# Tfufcrinh, and poor around It wait. 

# Oh, Shepherdess of Rkoi.and’s fold, 

Itofcold tills g i(e of pearl and gold l j 

To dedicate to Ktiglumps uen, i 

The virion that Jny soul has seen, : 

And by Her kind potmKdon bung 

What I have borne on solemn vriu# j 

. From tin* vast regions ut the grave,-- ! 

Jtvforo lier throne my whit* 1 wave, 1 

• • Mowing hefoie my Nncielgi.'* feet 

J * I'ho GUAV »' produced then* bku»:H>Ou swci-L, 

In mild repono from enuMy strife , 

The blo^soniH of a I. I.icl' ’ . 


TIIK FLOATING GARDKNS OF (’ASlIMFillR, 

h.vRitv pween who has travelled by bonk or mop, or who lias 
ftudied the nativity of cjiawla, must have heaid of Cashramc — 
ibe beautiful valley around which tower “the hills of goats," 
wwugn which the howoi a and fru'ta, tho trees and other plants, 
s ith lakes and flaihinquivcit, revive Thoughts of beautiful Eden, 
nod whi»h also olahra to ifculf th* name of tho “ fmlian Para- 
dise.” Tn this valley the roar of tho tiger is nert r heard, neither 
the hoftrl efthc jatkal; the mmintrin goat, with its silknn wool, 
browses unmolested in the little grassy and the edttle low 

oTi the plains without feat of bertst* of prey. fine hundred thou- 
s:md beautiful villa stand on the bosom of this magnificent 
rat oral autphKheafrrtf apd them arc peopled by men and wftmm 
who are .ingenious, and a repaid to rcscmWo Europeans mere 
than any other AsflUh nation. 

The capital of lb* proving of Cash mac is also uaVLd by the 
prune namOi Jfhfrtdty is situated in tho midst cf numerous 
lake?, wbkih ajpo ooUnOobjcl with each other* and^itli <$0 river 
Vediimi^ by . tfwMefou* little canals— wl]ieh canals* ogaip, mo 
only divided from each other by narrow stripes and iruular 
pieces of ground* These lakoa are not avowed to lie in par rr 
beauty for jmta only to fling about, and for the eim to exhale ; 
upon their euifugv arc Jbhittutj t/nrden and in these nardrns 
melons and cucumber.! thrive like mualirmugs in a hundred years* 


old pasture- field. fVhmere ia frequently iniiiVleted during the • 
rainy season ; and thin frequency^ inundation whs conaiflarabI}§ 
incrosMrg, in consequence of tho lakes becoming roorp shallow • 
an4 yPp'wflotuUy extensive. The spread of*the water, by, dimi- 
nishing tho arable land, set tho wits of agriculturists 4o VorJk, 
and necessity, that mother of invention, di|yelopod a plan of 
flouting gardens. Numerous aquatic plants spring from tho 
bnttomi of Ibo lakes, and cover their surface with a immtlorftf 
green; tho bo&ta traversing the lakes keep on tracks, and thus 
tho yearly growth of sedgf a amt othlt plants is allowed to (unto 
up ;md mingle with Iho old growths undisturbed. The gardener » 
then cuts the plants about two feet below the lake's surface, and 
thus completely separating them from their roots in the bottom 
•if the lake, be creels oi thorn his melon floats. Vhcn tho 
plants are tepuratc.d from their roots, they arc clotty preyed 
togeihi r. Tim bead i of tho sedges and reeds are mat cut off 
and laid on the top of the floating beds ; and above this, again, 
n laid a thick coat of mud, which gradually sinks into the maf« 
of matted stalks. These floating beds, perhaps two yardH in 
breadth, are retained in their positions by willow- stakes, -which, 
being thrufift through the floating beds into tha mud of the lake, 
admit of the gardens rising and falling according to the ebb ce 
fulnc/s of the waters. Tho gardeners then go mitlo|he lake 
in bon^, and thrusting lung polos ip. qnmng tho rntda at tii-» 
botlcrn, they twist Uuun round suve^al titers, and wh*’™ the ’ 
plants bu»r>me fuiflicicutly attached, they drag them fpom the 
lake and attach them to tho melon- 1 h*<1b. Tht*G r»uid« are th< u 
formed into opnos about two feet in diameter at the <m«e, and, 
•d^ing to about the same height, they terriiiimlti at 4 Ji«^ top in a 
hollow, which is filled with fresh soft mud, and aDfimtupcia wood- 
ftHhej:. These concFj run' in doublomifH duwn each wide ot tbo 
II nut, and are distant frotn cae.h other about four fed. IVoviou ; 
to this preparation of the bulw, the former has raised cueumbi «■ 
and melon plants dndcr mats; end when they have struik f. ur 
leaves, hu places three in oa*sh cone, «jid Idian hia labour, except 
in gathering ijm fniiU, is monpletcd, 
i Tho ge rural depth of tho floating gardens is about Iwofed, 

| and in broutyh they averqgu from six to ftpvim feet. Tho sear-.-b 
for cultivating these terraquptio gardens begins in June, and endh 
about the middle of September. Tho plants thrive must lu\ui i- 
oualy, fow ovor dying, and the fruira are most, a bumfs ut ; for 
eight days, which may be formed the cxl«nt of tho melon hnt- 
v«ai, perhaps thirty fruit from*cach plant, or from ninety to .i 
hiwdrud In all, may be seen clinging rout.ii a cone, Tb^nehm 
seeds arc obtained from UaUij&tan, and tbo Itikf. ur yiohf fniiid 
of f'Olu four to ten pounds’ wight* If the seed f ifoo fjuit 
grown # at Oaabniera is sown, llm quality of tty mfelou Is finer, 
buUhe fruit seldom exceeds thru) pound* each ip weight. T^e ' 
nuson is a mnakdicalthful article of food, agdjt is remark uioT 
those in (iaghmnro who do not indulge in it to excess, that they' 
become fit timing tho ft nit season, nnd horses exhibit tho very 
same appearance. There are about fifty acres rtf these frails / 
cultivated in Oa^hmcre ; and early in the sen son full- sued cun mi - 
•hern sell at abort t three for a coin valued at about ahHlrpeney - f 
but. as th‘J weather hoeomea hotter, and ripens them very qnkUy,* 
cv< m twenty may be obtained for t,hi^ sum. It is cah ulated iliat 
cvex\ con' yield's a money return of jboiit tigbteini [ujpee; 
hibour, M'lal, and import awomit lo about aispeiien a cone, ro thi.i . 
tlu'b^ 11 aline beds arc put unprofitable obj<< t; 1 of j ultutc. 


. T II E ft(>n f! u E HE |» A I. A O E A T It 0 M E, 


Tji K%^irgbSBffle palace, wjj|ieh m*i»t not lu* supposed to have apy 
cohnexion tvith a town, of that nanlc, stands on tlm site of tho 
ancient Calnpna Mwffaf, near ltipottn, bdwoen tho Corso and 
the Tihar, alnjoat in tho middle of a triangle farmed b^ tho 
Pia^ ja del Pt?p r Jto, Colon m, and Navona. Wp pasn in front of 
tiie f^da whfin prootteding down th»‘ street which levU from tb« 

^ Spanish square ko the hudgg of St. Angelo. Tim finmdation of 
the hiulding laid in IdOO, by CVtulinal P«ter 7)rjui. Ho* 
wasbofu ttt Seville m PV20, and had filled the office* »f in- 
quisitor, ci^dl rnagUt rate, oud cnptnirt-g. tiers! of the kingdom cf 


Grenada, all at tho samo time. Tie was laWd to the cnrdinalatq 
by Gregory XIII., in l’>78, nru\ tin p (HTec*to live at Pome, 
wbeie ho took part in the elation of hi. von popiv, end presided 
over the tribunal of ihc irquisition. •'Jh*'* ]»lan of the ningnifl- 
*ont, jvilpcc, which afterwords camo to luartbe name of lhifghcoc, 
way the work of Mailino Suoghi, th^» tbkr. lie was born at 
^lihm, and was fur a long time a stoTUHiitti r. He built tjto 
TowiW of lb*) IVind.f in the pul an* of ]\lont t ; Cavnllo, t,b(' (huroh 
«f tbo Fathers of tbt Oratory, that of Fan Gh-iluino ‘ th yh 
Schi ivoTih and the demo of the Capitol. Ife aim i<>rttotcd t ’ 




AN AlWllTVBNT IN THIS UUIiOll! SB OALLiKY. DUAWN UY FKAl'FAS AND FUEEMAN. *,• 


In this drawing some of tho finest Paintings placed in different 1- parts ot tVio Gallery aj*e brought together t — 1. Near the window* ,tbo 
4 ‘ Sibyl/’ b^Guercliin.— 2. A I>ead Christ, by Vandyke.— 3. Julius II., by Raphael. — 4. Over the door, 44 Sacred Love** and 44 Profane Love,’’ 
by Titian. — 5. Osesar Borgia, by Raphael.— 6. A Jtydonna, by Andrew del Satie,— 7, “The Burial of Christ^'— 8. “ Diana &untfpg/\by 
> Bomtniehlno, ' The paintings oh the celling are by Kmlrrigildo Costantlnl. Many of the paintings, as the Sibyl* the Boriifi of Chnt?t, 
and I Han a Hunting, which, like almost a\l the others, turn Upon, hinges, are presented in such a maimer that they can be seen by tho 
reader. 
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church of Santa Maria at Tfranatevera, and the pfdaee of the 
dukes of Aliempe at ApolQnara. * ' 

The palace of Cardinal Deza was finished by Flaminio Ponzty 
about the year 1610, under the pontificate of Paul V., the 
most illustrious member of that great family of Borghfesef, origi- 
nally from Sienna, a scion of which married the sister of Napo- 
leon. The general aiyangomont of the building has led to its 
receiving the name of Cembolo di Borghtse. The court is square, 
and of splendid appearance. AIL around are arcades, supported 
by ninety-six columns of oi^ntolgranite^ forming on the ground - 
floqr, and on the iftst-floor fine porticoes^rnamented with colossal 
statues of Julia Pia, of Sabiut,ond Ceres. The two staircases 
are worthy of notice ; the smallest is spiral, * with isolated 
columns. The two state apartments, that of winter, and that of 
summer, are decorated with paintings, tapestries, and statues in 
♦ * 


. and sufficient to form a large fortune for a private individual. 
Still, if a choice were allowed, we might hesitate between two * 
or three, in which some of the greatest woyks of the great 
masters are found, and which may fairly vie with the YnticarJ 
or the Pitti gallery. In ono of those is the “ David ** of Giorf 
gione, the rival of Titian, # and sometimes superior to him; 
beauty, youth, and the joy of triumph, shine resplendent in 
the feat arcs of the conqueror, who is brandishing in 
triumph the bloody t head of the giant; tfiso the portrait of 
“Cmsar Borgia,” by Raphael. Raphael never depicted life 
with more power than in this painting. Borgia is dressed in 
black, and the figure of the odious monster seems to detach 
itself from the sombre* black ground, and traverse like light- 
ning the three centuries which have elapsed since his death. 9 
His features, delicate but vigorous, seem to breathe the most 





1N TnE 

the costliest and finest marble. the ground- 

. floor are open to the public, and contain^* of moit splendid 
collections of paintings in tho world* > ^i»:Of; thrift 4s divided 
into two compartment^ contamiqg ;pa .•emtf lidnffightdb by Giro 
Ferri; on "• Me 

frSco which adorn #the coifing «re by Giovanni Francisco, a 
Bolognese. It is impossible to %ive a proper idea of the fresh- 
ness and elegance* of this splendid apartment. The double 
staircase leads to a glass gallery, from which there i« a view of 

Ale Tiber. " , * 

The paintings in. the Borghhso palace -we contained, as we 
B&ve afreadyuaidj in. ten* or twelve saloons, any one of which 
HkOiiln at random, would form a collection worthy of a great city, 


HOBOHB8F. VAXAOE, 

elevated intelligence, at rather genius, intellect, and nobility. 
There is a faithful copy of this splendid. Work at Paris, in * 
the collection wf M. Ernest Legour& It is interesting to 
compare it with another portrait of Cmsar Borgia, by Leonardo da 
Vinci. TJere was alto a “ Dan^a" by Correggio, a fine composition 
exhibiting all the' graoeehd sweetaosa for which the painter was 
distinguished; 4< DianaHuating,” and ** the Cumman JSibyl,*” hy 
Domonichino ; “ the Three Graces,” u Sacred and Profane Love,* 
by Titian, and a portrait of his wife, rejpesenting “ Judith/’ 
Besides these, may be sccij “ the Descent from the Cross,” and a 
“ Madonna,” by Derugina ; u 'fwo Apostles,” by Michael 
Angolo, the draperies of which recall the Athenian Style *, a 
“ Fomarina,” by Romano, a good portrait, but by npiican* 
equal to that of ( the some person by Raphael, which is preserved 
in the Florence .Gallery. The Terence between geaiup ' 



/ 

THE ILLUStRATKD EXHIBITOR, 


m 

talent, botwoen master and pupil, i/ nowhere so clearly displayed ; 
f of tho two beauties which Raphael lias portrayed in the For- 
narina, Romano has perceived only the loss. There arc many 
Ariniings ftluo by Bell mo, Raima the elder, G arofalo, and Piurino 
dl'l Vaga ; a “ Suzamia,” hy Rubens, tho only foreigner, except 
Vaudyck, whose works arc admitted r amongst those of tho Italian 
musters. Some works of Andrew dulJSartu, and of the Caraooi ; 
“ the Four Seasons,” by Alhano ; a “ Circe,” the chef d'atuvre of 
Dobs! Dossi ; “ tho Stdoratiori of the Wise ^Wcn,” by Baasano, 


displaying wonderful knowledge of the principles of the chiaros- 
curo. “Lot and hits Daughters,” hy fie i Rid ; and a crowd of 
others, which our space will not permit us even to name. It is 
enough to nay that they form a collection unrivalled in. value and 
extent, * It i3 positively bewildering to traverse those long and 
gorgeous galleries, surrounded on (‘very side by so many of the 
most glorious achievements of tho grand old masters, displaying 
all the differences of their genius, style, and oolouring,— a* perfect ’ 
melange of boatJty. 


o * 

A VISIT TO MESSRS. WITH AND BABER’S FLOOR-CLOTH MANUFACTORY. 


Many a visitor to the Crystal Balaeo will have noticed, a* ho 
made las way thither on foot, or on omnibus roof, a tall, square, 
towur-liko tmilding, which is visible from between the trees for 
u great distance, and winch stands high above all the surrounding 
houses. As lie neared the south transept entrance of that wundioue 
edifice, which the Goths and Vandals of tho iflneteoiith century 
have actually allowed to bo pulled down, ho would necessarily - 
if his thoughts were not too much o, copied for his eyes to 
observe— take note of the elegant building to which that tower 
belongs ; and if his time were Hot devoted to u much more 
important kind of sight-seeing — as, of course, it would be— an 
horn or two might have been very profitably spent in walking 
through the lloor-cloth factory of Messrs. Southland Baber, to 
aliich tho lower aforesaid form* a very necessary appendage. 
Hut as during those six busy months of 1861 - “the like of which ” 
Mas m \or seen before in the world’s history -each visitor to the 
rm tropolis was too full of the Great Exhibition* and the scores 
uf lithe ones which opened their wide doors and invited him to 
entei, to pay much attention to tho mere m din ary features of 
London industry ,--il umiabis for us to sh«»W him what wo e.a)\ of 
the sights he passed so heedlc.WIv. Thus, then, if lm wdl take 
u-, Jbi a guide, we will eudciivoui to initiate him into the mysteries 
of that great tower ; and, as upon oilier occasion*, lead him sEp 
by atop through the piece* aesoi the factory which \U i have chosen 
f.u our present visit. 

Wo are standing be fun the rather elegant rotunda which forma 
the entrance hall to Messrs. Smith and Baber’s premises. Let 
us look around. The immediate spot is known n« South* place, 
Unigbttd’ridgc. Opposite io us me the unsightly walls of the 
Kuightsbridgc bmraek*, while a little Blither west we have the 
iu isLonulio icflidemies about which we huve heard ho much in 
1 ‘onni‘v iou f with the removal of the Oryu-Ul Enlace, Knighlsibridge « 
i ■ a hamlet belonging tp tliff parishes of Kensington, (Hudson. ami 
ML Mai gruel' a, Wed minster* It was formerly called Knight- 
brigg, or Neytcbridgtt, hnd probably derived its name Bom tho 
manor of JNeytC or Noato, ax lfyde-pilrk procured iLa eognojfu>n 
irom Urn manor of Hyde, both of which belyngcl to the crown. 
In tlm thirty-fifth year Edwsml HI., it was ordered, according 
to Miry pc, that “all bulla, hogs, osftn, and other *.rosM crcaluics 
hhan for the .suatentatlon of tho city, should be led a.* fur as the , 
mwu (ft Fttratfoid <m tho one ptut of London, and f ihe town of 
Knightsbrigg on the other, and there be slain in order which 
plainly proves that, our ancestors were wimr in their geneiation, 
in at least one respect, than w r e in ours, because they would allow 
no slaughter-houses to pollute tho air of then dwellings. A \jvid 
glimpse, however, of tho state of Society in tho “ good eld times, ” 
is afforded ub hy a paragraph from the voik of R or den, tho 
surveyor and court historian, as quoted > in Ell ift'* Introduction. 
Speaking, in 1693, of tho bridges in Middlesex, .ho mentions that 
of “ Kingcabridgc, eouftnouly called Stenehridgo, Hyde* 

parko-oornor, whor I wish* noe true man ta walko too lute 
without good garde, unit's he can make his portfe good, at* 
did Sir TL Knyvet, knight, who valiantlc defended^; himselfn, 
thor being assailed, cml slew the master theefo with his own 
h undos,” Wo live in less doubtful tyiriea, happily, and may 
pass by tho high-road from Rendon to Oxford without fear 
of meeting any more dangerous “knight of the road,” than 
a vagrant haymaker or a a trolling tourist. Knights bridge, 

though “highly genteel ” L » neighbourhood* iti our day, 
was fu^uioily foetus In a bad eonsoof the tern. During the 


; last and previous centuries it possessed Heveml notorious taverns, 

| more $lmn one of which is noticed by the ■'older dramatists. 
Otway, in the “ Boldier's Foitunc,” speaks of the “Swan at 
Knlghtsbridge” as a “confounded house;” and in the iqpmoira of 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, wo read of his “skulking wilh a 
friend in ♦an old inn ” at Kuighu* bridge, previous to a hostile 
meeting between him and tho celebrated earl of Rochester, “like a 
couple of highwaymen.” Tho “ Bwan ” is wtill in existence ; it is 
situated a little westward of Sluanc- street on^lhc ftime side of 
the way. Tom Brown, the wit; who (Rod in ^IdersgateAitrett 
in 1704, and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 

| mentions the Swan; and in the “ Taller,” No. 260, as well 
as more than once in the “Diary” of the immortal JVpys, 
two other taverns of bed memory, the “World's End,” and the 
“Old Fox” are made the subject of remark. — “.'list May, 1000 
— Thunee to the * World’s Jjjnd,* ft drinking home by the park; 

I and there merry, and wo home hrtm” Though the “$MFox,” 

! under the name of “The Fox,” still crisis, near Allart-gate, our 
i men of fashion no longer make merry within its walla. In 17*1 1, 

; WilUam Lane and SamiM 1 Trotmaii were executed at the Tyburn- 
tree, — the “deadly never- green ” which stood on the site of No. 

I 40 Oonnaughl -square, on the otimr tide uf the park -fur “rob. 
j ling the Knightsbridg * Bln«' j -e inch:” Near the IVinor ot 
Wales's-gftte stood th* 1 finnoiib ‘’hallway h .use,” which was 
pulled down in lHifi, at a (out of .i*3i)50 ; a little way past the 
, ohttauee t.u K ,j iHiugt<m-gard« ns aic the oldest nuraciy-groundw 
; in London, now belonging tii Messrs. Gray, Adem, and JIugg; at 
: No. It, Quccn's-row, Knight abridge, died the celebrated acti c 
aiui author, Murphy; and iti a housedn. Ekt'a-buildings, Ken- 
; sington, not a mile fi.mi -whore wc stand, tho gr<‘Ht sir Isaac 
| Newton breathed bis la*t. 

But wc pmst ►*l.op, ibuugh wo have by no mpans exhausted 
i our kno\\ ) dgc of the mdghbouihood ; ami having stayed so long 
! before the door of the faefory, we will c’ in take courage and 
! step over tho threshold, (him inside the circular show-room — 
i which forms a kind of entrance-hall to the premisee, andbanging on 
v the walls of which am various patfernsef fl .;or- cloth, and rojtgod 
on either side of w hich arc other similar patterns fu' rolls as largo 
round us the mainmast of a frigate, nnd^Lt the sout^i end of which 
are the counting-houses and private offices of thd firm— ^we 
i introduce ourselv^ to one of the partners — a gentlemanly young 
i n^an, who eft once accedes to our request— and proceed to make 
! the circuit <ff the f actory. It must be understood that the 
| .editorial ut\ in this ease lias a rather wider signification than 
! usual, aud includes tho artist and his assistant, and the reader’^ 

} very humble servant, thd^wiiter. 

j Faesing through a doegwny at tho extremity of the rotunda, 

! we eomc irrto the largest room in tho factory. It is called 

1 * • THE UK VINO KOOM. 

i In this apartment, which i« about advmity feet in width, by a 
i hundred and thirty tn fcnjflb, are inhibited muncroua fltiiBhwd 
j flonr-clotlia hanging furm the tpof to dry. Immediately facing 
j the visitor is the splendid specimen of workmanship which wW 
| shown by thh firm at the Gredt Exhibition. It is indeed a 
| magnificent triJone.e of the skill aud judgment which are often 
■ called into operation in the production of our ordinary domestic, - 
I 'appliances'? and it may be considered quite a triumph in the " 

• way ' of floor-cloth. printing, both as to the intricacy Of pattern 
j and brilliancy of colour. We pass from ’the' (ftnfcUnplatiOn of 
this , great piece eft mosaic- work, however, to g&te upon the ' 
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objects around ws. Alon^f the walls,* and from the roof high over 
our heads, and occupying tho entire right side of the room, awe 
depending finished fluor-clotha of all kinds of patterns, and in 
all states of dryness; — -here a picoo which has but just left the 
printing room above, and is coming do Wn, slowly foot by foot, 
to moot its fellows in the floor below, by means of topes and 
-tyooden .rollers ; there a large-patterned, gaily-painted piece 
like a Turkey carpet, which having hung its appointed four or 
BIX months, is being hauled down to the ground and rolled up for 
exportation . again, a piece in black and white diamonds, like the 
marble flooring of an Italian mansion ; tttul all along , from end to 
end of tbo groat room, U^or-eloths in every slate of finish and of 
every variety of dimensions— from the narrow stair-cloth to the 
covering for a club-house hall. It is a strange sight, like no 
place that we hav»i» seen befoie. Stop, like some pluce. (ft'o he 
sure ; — it is not. Smith and Haber’s Drying Room, hut it is “ behind 
Bhe scenes”* at the Great National Theatre iti Vinegar-yard. Of 
course it ft, and those men unrolling a huge piece of floor-cloth 
on the ground are the assistants of Messrs. Grieve ami Tel bin, 
preparing the “flat” for the grand finale in the “Corsican 
Uncles and those two young fellows unrolling a wide bale of 
canvas must-be alsige carpenters, and those half-dozen men in 
»hiH sleeves, who are bu*y with the unrolled scene upon the 
ground, must^o^supenmmeranes ; and those two r/mying the 
ladder must bo the porters; and that very “seedy” looking indi- 
vidual in black must he the leader of the “young gentlemen;” 
and that other one must be the ballet -master examining the «tat^ 
of the “traps;” and that great oblong deal box can be* nothing 
elsr than a ntigo storm, all ready to pour over the devoted city. 
Tin- very j|Jiiee ; scenes, rope'-’, paint -jAis, gas-la mps at the sides, 
sky-b-uders, wings, "glimmering patches oi light from the roof 
musty, damp, while-Jeudy kind of smoll, and all. Everything hut 
the noise and the dust. 

No ; it^annot be “ behind the scenes,” after nil, for we sec no 
dolor pots of porter on the flour. A word fioni our conductor 
bit-aka the spell, and wo are again at Knighlshiidge, all eye and 
eu.! for what is going fin ward. 

Klooi ■ chitli— in French, Toih eirfo pout h plum hit ; ami in 
< human, the Fuszihrtte — of comae it L, and nothing else. Our 
thoughts wander back a moment to the time when clean lufthes 
strived the palace floors of Cardinal Whlsoy, and tapestried hang- 
ings concealed the bare iiiijplAfttercd walls of kings’ hoiises. AVo 
think Jiiow our ancestors m^de shift with at host a coarse woven 
l.i brio for their ordinary living rooms, and boasted -the richest of 
th' in^-a^smull 'Uurkey carpet in the centre of their best apar t- 
menu; when gradually a rough home-mado carpet covered ‘the 
newly-intiMduccd wooden floors ; when Tiighly- finished and well-* 
polished joiners’ woiflf took the pltiee of these; till at last, the ear- 
pet came to bo a neceiRary even in the houses of the 41 common 
people.” The consumption* of carpets in Great Britain, says a 
clever writer* waS hardly desci ving of notice us u branch of manu- 
facture till about the mddle^of the last century. — so slowly do the 
elegances of life%egin to bo appreciated. And although now so 
essential to our warmth and comfort, a few generJfiuns since car- 
pets weie only partially used even in the mansions of tUo rich. 
A few manufactories, of which that at "Wilton was tint moat im- 
portant, existed in different parts of the kingdom ; and at Kidder- 
minster, w hich is now the principal seat of the trade, and whole 
at least four thousand persons are employed in different branches, 
the carpet snanufactuiecluftiot commence before the early pdrt of the 
eighteenth century. We doubt whether at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century onc-Tourth of the present number ofVarpcts 
was manufactured. Oh, who Would sigh for the “ good old times ?” 

We have seen the floor-cloth in its flj^shifll state ; it is necos* 

, eary now that wo should endeavour to understand the various 
stojUswherohy tlmt perjection is attained. As cur readers may 
be probably aware, the body* or foundation of the floor or oil 
cloth is composed of coarse canvas, thickly coated over with paint 
on both pules, on tire front or upper side of which a pattern is 
impressed by means similar to those employed by th# paper 
Htainer. This cautaa, which is made in widths of from eighteen 
to even thirty produced chiefly irt Scotland, by manufac- 

turers, whose chief business is confined to weaving cloths of these 
extraordinary dimensions. From Dundee, however,— a tywn in 


which the production of coarse sail-cloths, sackings, wide sheet- 
ings, and other articles in flax and hemp, from *tho staph* manu-. 
fheture,— comes the principal supply. ' All modern fjoor-clotha ur ( 
math* in one piece without a seam, and the looms in which Mich 
wide canvases arc made have therefore to he cutmli uc.ted ex- 
pressly for them. “ As the weft or width of the doth extendi to six 
or eight yards, of Course the shut lie has to bo^biven this distance 
at each successive trtverso of the weft thread. At find sight, 
these cloths have more the appearimee of hemp than of flax, but 
hemp is used only to a limited extent, because it is found not to 
retain the colour so well as flax ; th^ latter is therefore the mate- 
rial generally employee?. The canvas bus a fineness iff about 
sixtien or eighteen threads to the inch, and a, degree of stoutness 
which may be indicated by saying that a square yard wiigliA 
about twenty-two ounces.” We will suppose the canvas to haw* 
been shipped ol Dundee and to have nrtived at the warehouse of 
the London manufacturer ; n the foim of compact bales nearly 
tin ee feet square, each bale containing canvas of one particular 
width, and weighing about five hundred weight each. The ordi- 
nary kinds of canvas for floor-cloth arc regulated somewhat in 
this fashion. “ One kind measures a hundred yardi in Ungth by 
six in width, another a hundnd ami eight yards in length, bv 
seven in width, and a third a hundred and thirteen raids by eight.” 
Sometimes old Brussels carpets of good quality, which have l« >.t 
their colour, have boon imrd instead of canvas; and in Borne iff 
the better kinds %f floor-cloth tbo material for the foundation n* of 
so fine a quality, no completely coated with paint, and brought to 
such tt smooth surface as rather to lescmblo t.lm canvas for tbo 
artist than for the mechanic. Having premised thus much — and 
alb i having glanced into various rooms set aside forth'* storing of 
canvasi, colours, printing-blocks, &c , we will lvtvcu o our step**, 
and pass from the Drying into 

Tint ooi.ocu room . 

Down a f«-w steps, and we arc there. Tins apartment is rather 
useful than ornamental, in the centre, us seen in the engraving, 
is ail immense horizontal cog-wheel mow'd by how- power. The 
revolution of this wheel sets in motion, bj*’ means of other cogs, — 
the action of which the mechanic, will readily understand, though 
it would take long to explain,- vmious grinding stones set on edge 
for grinding the colours. In this room all the paint used in the 
* after processes is prepared ; and behind it is a large open court or 
3 nrd in which are. placed several great cisterns iff linseed oil, 
capable of containing, together, upwards of fifty tons. Leaden 
pipes conduct the oil from lho # cisterns to the different vessels in 
tlyt: coloui-iootn. Beyond tlio oil yaids are a smith’s u»d 'car- 
penter’* shop for the making of the printing blocks — of which we 
shall alter wards have to speak — and for the repairs cocoBsary to 
the different parts of the apparatus employed. Close to the 
colour-room is another apartment iti which is a “pug mill” for 
thu mixing of the eolouis previous to use. Vats, tubs, pails, iron 
ladles, labour -stained workmen; and a stratfge odour — an odour 
of a newly-painted house and!* a soap factory and a t allow - 
chandler* shop and a close loom and an oil warehouse in the 
London Docks, all miked into one, — are its piineipal charaetenatio*. 
The principal ingredients used in the paints are the ochres, 
chromes, prussiun blues, verditer, Vermillion, and other earthy 
pigments ; and as “ dryers” or turpentine, are not, used in the 
mixing, tlto floor-cloth has to remain a long time hanging-- 
usually from four to six months — before it is fit for use. The paint, 
used is of a much thicker and stiller kind than that required for 
ether purposes - so as to ensure the exquisite durability to the cloth. 

AVt* return to the Drying Room, ami, ascending a few steps, oopw* 
to the * * 

STUAlNlNU-lTvAMK iftlOM. 

Here a new atxme entirely await* u«, At first we can discover 
nothing but fl/great flat yellow superficies of canvas stretched out 
before us; but, on farther inspection, we pyrceiwe that the room - 
a \ory large and very high one— is filled with aimilur fiats of 
canvas stretched on vertical frames which extend from rovff to 
•floor and from wall to wall. And so fbll is the room with these 
frames, each with a canvas, stretched, or being stretched, upon it, 
that, space is only loft between eaifli for a man to pass. Our 
engraving conveys )mt a faint idea of the nppoaianea of this ap&rt- 
a ment; but let the re-tyler emu cive some couple of dozen or more 
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of his lady-acquaintances' embroidery-frames, with the canvas 
stretched upor. nearly all of them, ranged side by side with hut an 
l iiich'of space between each, and a slender scaffolding partly occu- 
pying that space, and the whole enclosed within four walls add 
a roof, and lie will have realised a pretty accurate idea of the 
Frame Room of a floor-clotli factory. 

Having formed ijwne notion of the appearance of this room from his 
miod’s-eyc model, he has only to enlarge the idea by fancying each 
of those frames to he from sixty to seventy feet long, by twenty -four 
or thirty feet high, and he will have the place before Kim. Some 
frames, however, arc occasionally made as much as ninety feet 
long. * 

Wo will now endeavour to explain the process of stretching the 
canvas on tbo frames. Wt\en a piece of canvas is about to bo 
painted, ,it. might be supposed that it was laid flat on the ground, 
pulled, and pel hups nailed at the edges to stretch it smooth, then 
painted, and, whim dry, painted on the other side. A veiy dif- 
ferent process is, however, adopted in practice. A party of men 
unroll the canvas, emd lay it down pretty evenly on the floor of 
the Drying Room, They then take a wooden roller rather longer 
than the width 1 of the canvas, and about five inches in diameter, 
and lay it down ori end of the material. On this toller the >vholc 
of the canvas is coiled, and in that state it may be readily earned 
from place to place, Tho roller, with the Canvas wound round it, 
is tlum erected on 'end, and hauled into the frame-loom by means 
of pulleys. Jf( re an iron point or gudgeon is dropped into a hole 
in m moveable carnage, and the rollci is moved to its place in a 
very wimple and ingenious manner. ‘Two or more men hold the 
upper end of the rollci ; while others, standing on the floor of the 
room, twenty or twenty- four feet lower than the rest, guide the 
carriage in which the lower end of the roller rests. Tho roller is 
thus brought to its proper position coincident with one end of the 
frame to which the canvas is to be attached. This frame, like all 
ihe others, is formed of stout oaken beams, two bou/.ontal, to 
lorni tho top and bottom, and two vertical, to form the ends or 
aides. The roller, being about the same height u;i the frame, and 
a small portion of the canvas being umolied, it iy eu.sy to nail the 
edge of the canvas to one of the upright pn-dx, thus forming the 
comma icemen l of the stretching protean. The carriage on \\ bich 
the roller rests is then wheeled onwards, the canvas uni oiling as it 
proceeds, parallel with the frame. As it unrolls, the* canvas is 
fastened temporarily to the top beam by mentis of a simple but 
ingenious contrivance called a “ quickset” --a much more intelli- 
gible name than is often applied # to working tools. Tho “ quick- 
M‘l,” & a kind of screw and nut, .provided with a large hook iiLtho 
top, and a small* poiniod hook at the bottom ; the large hook 
ditches hold df ft rod lying at the lop of the frame, which the 
small lower hook cliches in the canvas. There is a hook b^ r which 
it is carried Up tightly to the upper beam of the frame, so as to 
keep the canvas nearly tit its proper height; while the upper 
hook, by being able to move along the rod, suffers the “ quickset’' 
to move to the right or left Tis the canvas becomes stretched. 
This however, is ‘only a temporary oonti i ranee, used while the 
immense area of canvas is being adjusted to the four sides of the 
fVnrnc ; but it is one of those ingenious adaptations which we >>oo* 
so often employed in tho in auu fact urea, and which could only 
June resulted from a steady observance of tho object in view. 

When tho low- wheeled Carriage in whieh the rpller rests, 
hftH travelled from end to end of the floor, and the canvas has 
become wholly unrolled, and its upper edge temporarily held up 
by a number of “ quicksets, 1 " tho roller is entirely removed, and 
‘the second or reuuyning upright edge of the canvas is nailed to 
the other upright beam of thedramc. It will bo rofidily Under- 
afoodAhut if this bearfwtwe a fixture, it Would be almost im- 
possible to stretch tbo canvas with a sufficient tightness. But 
tine beam is loose, and when the edge of the canvas has been 
nailed to it, two Screws, one at tho upper and the other at the 
lower end arc brought into operation; and, by means of whhh 
tho pobt 1 b drawn outward# till the canvas has been brought to a 
proper degree of tension. And when wo .come to consider tbit 
the superficies thus Stretched, aometiyiuyu contains nearly ten 
Ihousaud square feat of canvas, we can readily imagine the three 
required in this latter process. Who n tho vertical edges are 
properly secured* the upper and lower edges of the canvas arp 
made fast and the quickset removed. By means of levers* 


chains, and hooks, this last operation is performed ; an duo drum- 
head is tighter than the canvas thus stretched upon the frames* , 

Ptom the ftbotc rather technical description —for which wo 
drO in great Jmrfc indebted to the description of Mr, George Dodd, 
who visited ^hirf factory about ten year# ngo—it will be soon 
that tho stretching of the canvas, or “framing* 1 as it is .nailed, is 
a highly important part of the process. 'With our already^ 
acquired kiflWledge, therefore, tho after processes are easily 
understood. Between each frame of canvas an apparently slight^ 
but really strong, framework or scaffolding of wood is erected, 
on wliieh Hie workmen stand to paint tho stretched canvas. 
Access to tho upper tiers is gained Ijy means of ladders. The 
inequalities of tbo cloth arc theu carefully rubbed down by 
means of pumieo-atono (the lava of volcanoes), and the 

I l’MNTING 1 'UUtifeSH - 

commences. This may be dismissed in fewer words than we- 
have used above. If we examine a piece of floor-cloth, WO shall 
perceive that it is painted on both sides. The material having 
been made smooth and level by means pf tho pumice- #toTt&, a 
solution of sixo is laid on it to prevent the paint from pene- 
trating too far into the substance of the cloth, ,*9, ml to make 
a good foundation for tho after processes. The workman, either 
standing on the flodl*, or mounted on the platform at various 
heights, according to the pait of tho clotiq, on which he 
is employed, then begins the painting. Vrom bis situation 
it is plain that he can paint the back of one doth and the 
front of tho other. But the paint itself, instead of being used 
in the nt dinary way, is luid on with a kind of trowel, about 
a foot long and tapering towards the end ; and with it, the 
work mau proceeds something in the mauner of,, a plasterer. 
In hts loft lumd he hobls a short brush, well filled with paint, 
from the. pot beside him, and with it he gives successive 
dabs on the cloth ; while with his right hnnd, he uploads the 
thick paint, so loft in pah bos, evenly all over the sui/aee. 
In this way I10 proceeds with both sides of*the floor* eloth, 
climbing from stage to Huge of the hi a Hold —which is so ar- 
ranged, that, s! finding on the one*, he can reaeli tin: nevl above 
him, and so mi— till the entire surface is « ovend with paint. 
The trowel painting, however, is not sufficient for the front of 
the canvas; whieh picvioua to its being printed on, receives two 
coats of paint, laid on in the usual manner. But it is np 4 tilt 
the back is perfectly dry, that the fruit, or upper Bide, is touched 
— a fortnight, nt least, being icquinod for tbo drying, av oiding 
to. the quality of the future floor-cloth, Thus the face of it receives 
a greater or less amount of labour in the pioparatiorvr finer 
ddfcoi 151 lions requiring, besides the “trowel colour,” to he painted 
and rubbed down will? pumice-stone, and painted ngaiu and 
again with the brush — the “ brush eoloutV* In the “ good old 
times,” when the exciseman was present at every stage of tho 
manufacturer's labours, it was cotsiderod necessary for'bim to 
use certain private marks and colours fur th£ back of the floor- 
cloth to distinguish his particular giuke of goods: these peculiar 
symbols are still continued, Ihough excise restrictions have 
long been abolished. 

The first, coat of “ brush colour ” which is to' form the ground of 
the futurb pattern, having been. given tp the ftcfl of the canvas, it 
is allowed to remain in Its Vertical position till it is dry enough to 
bear tho operation of printing- -a period of about two or three 
months. It is then unfastened from tbo frame, and transferred to 
a roller of about the t^me width as th<f canvas, whence it is hauled 
up to * 

* # PHlKTtN(f MO 0 M. 

Of course it will be understood th#t tho successive coats of paint, 
have increased the weijtit of the? canvas very considerably ; great 
care is therefore necessary in bringing it into the printing room, 
hat it crack or become rulfbed hn tho surfueo. When thtypvil of 
painted canvas is brought hither, the ends of the roller arc put in 
iron sockots, so that tbo canvas can be unrolled and plaei * on' the 
table to be printed ; and as each yard receives the imp) ions of 
the pfi wring blocks, it is lowered through a slit ih the . or over 
rollers and horixofrUl poles into the drying-room bslow, whore it, 
remains till it is perfectly seasoned ififl ready fpt: sale. . 

# The process of printing ia not unfike that of paper-staining, or * 
the colour-printing invented by Mr. Baxter, eaoh colour having 
a separate wood block. There is this difference, however, be- 
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wreoutho processes. In payer- Gaining the colours are printed 
tw, and occasionally blend with each other — in floor- cloth 
rioting each colour stands sopatately on the ground woik, one * 
clour never mixing with another. The reason for this is, that 
lie very thick nature of the paint am ployed would, if one colour 
t ere printed on another, render the surface teiy urut veil. The 
etual operation of printing is simple in the.oxtreme. The work- 
man takes 'the necessary quantity of iuk on liis blqpk, from a 
ushiou on which the ink is ready mixed, and places it lightly in 
Unlace on the canvas. Holding the block by a leathern loop 
u tbq top with the, otic hand, lie gives it a smrtrt-bljw with a 
indict which ho holds in the other ; and thus proceeds along the 
vhole width till the cloth* has received the impression of one 
olour. If the pattern consists of two or more colours, ho is 
olJowod by another workman who, by means of “guide pointy" f 
eft in the patterns, is tumbled to stamp another block bo oxaUi) i 
n its place as to produce a continuous and harmonious design. » 
'l* render o^r meaning somewhat plainer, we must recapitulate i 
i little. Wl, will suppose a pattern to consist of five column— a i 
iv no lrieana liWiemal number. The background iv, isay a light | 
lrah. CTpon each block is cut a device which cm ■ espomls with | 
-puces loft in the other blocks. If the green he prinjed first, the 
it In*!' colours follow itf then 1 cider till the whole forms a finished 


examined, it will be found that all the White lines arc produced 
by cutting away the w ood fi om those parts. In thi^wny Mr. JSmith 
1 produced his first printing-block. It was a very uftuplq ul+uir, 
but it answnvd its purpose, 
and showed the practiett- 
hility of the idea. Itoing 
1 inked and pressed closely 
on the prepared cauvu^ it 
was found to leave uu e.\- 

i * 

act counterpart of the pat- 
t terrr beocaOt. — Of course 
the inventor was proud of 
I his invention, and kept his 
plan of operations secret for 
many years • printing the 
patterns hinuelf, and allow- 
ing none of tho workmen 
to see how it was done. 

Hut it came out in •tiifte, and other manufacturers adopted’ 
it; the original block ia still, however, in the possession of the 
firm. The blocks at present in u»o are cut in a gruat variety of 
p!i!lenn. They are all one mjsc- about fifteen inch m square - 
and isitid, nece-sm dv, lx* cut with the gnatest nicety ; for if one 
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pattern as shown in the diagram --no one colour intcmrijig with 
the other,. Tho right-hand figuio, ii w ill be seen, embraces all j 
the others, and. represents, an nearly as can he in black and Mute, 
the appoaranee of the finished tinor-eloth. Tn this way half a 
dozen workmen, qaeh with a block of a different colour, may wmk 
on one piece of canvas. 

The cutting on each block i# bo nicely adjusted, that although 
Bcvcntl colours appear on one pattern, no one colour covers Hn- 
othcr, so that the wholo when dVy is of equal height. f Mms tTio 
entire pattern ia made up of five separate blocks, the whole form- 
ing one elegant design, ■ Taste and ‘ingenuity 4^ this, as in calico- 
printing, are tho necessary moans of success. "Whatever the 1 
pattorh^^ever, the method of tratftferrVg it to the canvas is -! 
the same, In some extremely rich* carpet patterns, a** many as 1 
ten or twelve blocks, a rq necessary . 

Tho first patterns iu floor- cloth printing were produced by means 
of thin metal or pasteboard stoncil-platos, in a similai way to 
that formerly applied to walls; hut in 1754 it struck Mr. Nathan 
Smith, the founder of tiy& firm, that ' similar blocks to those used 
in Vood .engraving might lVe aav-.rtogeously applied to floor- 
cloth. If any of tbfc wood engravings In the present sheet W 


part of one block touched any poitiou of the pattern on another, 
a fiaw in the design would be the cmiseqtmm e. Of enur.'e, tin* 
manner of producing the pattern on the block will he readily 
understood from inspection of the email engnnings. Wh.u a 
finished drawing of the whole design it* nude, the separate parts 
arc determined on, and the parts which are not to appear ore 
carefully, cut away. Tho m veral paita are made t»» corresponds 
and tho workman is enabled to lay each block on exactly the 
light place by means of point -holes left in the digrign, which are * 
afterwards filled up with the poiut iff a brush, and bi ups puts .at 
tpc eornci 0 of the block, the impressions ‘of which are incorporated • 
with the design. The - blocks thoiu&olveB are formed of two 
thicknesses of white deal and one of pear-tree, in which last the 
pattern is cut. The liability of the wood to warp ia met by 
crossing the groins of tho several laycra. The paint used in 
fuiming the pattern ia not so thick »h thaft jxaed for tho founda- 
tion find back, though it ia considerably thicker than that used in 
house-painting, and is almost deficient of turpentine. 

If we examine £ piece of floor-cloth we shall firql that it con- . 
fdsts of a jiutober of litlAc square poin\a, on each of which th:v ’ 
i print rises to a point. Thi« appearance is produced by leaving a 
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•light cavity in the surface of each point or “ tooth'' in the print- 

\ ing-blqek ; and .tho purpose of this plan ts to enable the printer to 
leave a larger surface of ink on the canvas— as it is obvious that 
if the surface of the block were perfectly smooth and level the 
ink could not be so equally distributed in consequence 6f tho 
affinity between tho wood and tho ink. In tho printing of floor- 
cloth for stairs, passages, &c., the canvas is cut into strips after it 
has left tho “ frifme,’’ and afterwards prjntod with such smaller 
blocks as may be necessary for tho borders, &e. 


Having now visited every room in {he factory, not even except* 
( ing tho square tower,— which is usedtohong pieoesof floor-oloth 
of extreme length in, andfromthe windows of whtbh a fine vilw 
of the surrounding country is Obtainable, and from 
can catch a glimpse of the barbarous operation of piflUhg dtftm 
the Crystal Palace, r we descend to the Drying Rook; andhaV&| 
thanked our courteous conductor, take our leave ; kore 1&d 
more impregsed with the idea that the free exhibitiohafof Tk&&& 

are the most interesting after all, 1 V ' 

. ’ ■ f'wutea 



The four accompanying engravings are taken from some remark- I spread through Greece and Italy over the whole of Europo. For a 
ably beautiful damask table-cloths manufactured by P ra;les, of I long time Saxony, Silicia, Havana, and Flanders, almost monopo- 
Drcsdcn, They are truly German in character, representing | lised the trade, but since the French revolution Ireland hr* mad 
scenes from tho chase and the poultry-yard. The figures are I such progress, that she now standi? at the head of all linen nrnnu- 



« * 

very natural, and ihe ghtmals full of life and action ; .they exhibit 
that peculiar trait of German art which draws upon cv«ryday*life 
for its originals with thq most perfect success, 

<t> The art of damaskeening imenjtnd other studs was first disco- 
vered in Damascus, whence it takes its* name, and afterwards* 

■ • i* * , ^ «* ' . 
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factoring countries, In Silieia them m^no largo factories 
but the weavipg is carried on by the peasants themselves, jnd, 
as is almost invariably the case where Similar trades have been 
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Jfa of Horrnhuth every valley is dotted with • 

de$aehe4 jhouac* wlmre loom* are at work; each oottage has its 
litUe blpbeliing-JFOimd, and t»o hill-siaes are covered with linen 
apd yam in vWouii stages of progress. 9 e 
Several years ago, ike demand for the SiUcian linens almost 
^ased,— izvdeed, it had been gradually oeaeing for some time,— 
rod consequently the weavers were reduced to the nuftt desperate 
misery and want. Their situation becoming known, a deal of 
interest was excited about them over Germany, and sums of 


the snow has from each vale receded. » . 

Tt only clothes the mountain's brow. 

I from my home have.stol'n unheeded $ 

This is the place ; I'll venture now. 

BUbecahl 

Hears he my call ? I'll boldly face him^ 
lie is not bad. Upon this stone 
My paok of linen I will place him ; 

It is a right good heavy One. 
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money were liberally raised for their relief. Freiligrath, tlie 
greatest of living German poets, wrote one of his most beautifuT 
poems on the subject; a weaver- boy is supposed to have left 
his home with a bundle of linen, in the desperate hope of meeting 
Rubezahl, the protecting spirit of the Itiescn-Gebirge , many 
wild legends are told of this Kiibezahl by the superstitious 


Ami fine : yes I’ll uphold it ever, 

I’ tir dale no better’s wove at all. 

He tlious himself to mortal never ; 
go courage, hcait ! once more I call, 

Kubczahl 
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iiA.ti...,,*., who still in many places firmly believe in his ox- 
Msaoh. Wo mak» tiw following extract from rreitigrath’s 


Ghreon gang the budding blackberry hedges 
What Joy ! a violet meets my quest ; - 
The blackbird seek* the latf year’s sedges# 
The merry chaffinch builds her neat 


Thus spoke the littl* weaver lonely, 

Thus g j,oke and cried be, uyek and pule. ^ 

* lu vain ; the casual raven only* 

Flew o’er tire old guorne-Haunted dale. 

Thus stood fie while the hour* passed slowly. 

Till the night shade dloyn'd the glen, 

And with ‘white quivering lips said lowly, 

Amid his tiara yet o«ce again, * Btibeaahl t 
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\ ENOTJSIL OOMMEftCB IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
' " FOURTEENTH OENTURIE8. , 

Nations, like individuals, at an early period of their Hfe; often 
make many fruitless efforts before they discover their true voca- 
tion. Tt might seem impossible for a people to mistake the 
direction given ta their energies by the natural capabilities of 
[heir country ; and there is, indeed, little doubt but nature will 
in tfco end vindicate its rights. The insular position of England, 
its many excellent hiirhou^, its treasures of mineral wealth, its 
IMvr«jvoringly industrious population, seemed to point out manu- 
* failures and trade aa its natural occupations. Yet we find that 
it began its common ial oarecr as a producer and exporter of raw 
material; and that the sole object of early commercial legislation 
was to render it, aa far as possible, altogether independent of 
foreign productions and manufactures. 

The period wo have selected for review comprises five reigns, 
those of Henry III., Edward I., Edward H., Edward IT!., and 
Richard II., and very nearly coincides with the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, x.n. 1216 — 1 300. Articles exported from 
England were at this time few. Large quantities of wool, pro- 
, duwd ix\ her feriilo pastures, wero sent to Flanders, and thrnee 
returned in the thapo of fine cloth. Cloths of a coarser- quality 
were manufactured at home. Sheepskins and leather were 
exported to different parts of Europe. The first mention of our 
island which we meet with in any ancient writer, is comprised 
in the fact that the Phoenicians came to Cornwall for tin; and 
both that metal and had were at this time sent abroad from the 
west- country mines. In good years England exported com; 
after a bad harvest, small as was her then population, sho was 
obliged to rely in part on her neighbours. Occasionally, ton, 

41 lb Irish wine,'* the veritable Juioo of the grape, was exported, 
though we cannot imagine it, eon Id have been acceptable to lh»* 
dwellers among the more generous vines of France and Spam. 

We owe our chief knowledge on these points to tho fact, that, 
in tho period under consideration, Customs' duties wer * paid on 
goods 'which quitted as well aa on those which entered the 
kingdom. Then, ns now, Parliament granted supplies in tin- 
riinpe of a fixed tax on certain commodities, though exportations 
jib well as importations were subject to it. The question is now 
bring agitated whether customs, even if collected under n*gn- 
4 * latione as lift le vexatious to the merchant as possible, are not a 
hindrance to trade, and an inconvenient way of raising money for 
the expenses of government, tfpt in the thirteenth century the 
Legislature, having regard to case of collecting, imposed such 
restrictions lipyn foreign trade, that, it is wonderful that English 
commerce wo# noVaiifkd in its birth. Tho goods upon which 
duties won; anciently paid — wool, sheepskins, leather, and after- 
wards tin — were called the ,s tnph goods of the, kingdom. .And 
the word staple properly meant a place where alone such goods 
mi iht be bought and sold, and the flutics accruing to the king 
collected. For instance, in 1313 Edward TL. enacted that all ! 
staple good,,; exported to Holland should be carried to Antwerp, 
and there disposed of. This was a regulation objectionable 
enough In itself, yet made, by alteration, ton timea more so. No* 

' no oner had merchants accustomed themselves to the exigencies of 
the Antwerp market —probably established agencies th*»*o -.-than 
all their trade was disturbed by the removal of the staple in 
• 132G altogether from the continent to certain places in England, 
the names of which have no£ been preserved. In 1334 these 
t places were all altered. Jn L’Hl the staple was again transferred 1 
bcytfnd tfca to Br«gea, in Floats. Jti 1318 it was taken to ! 
Calais, then just eaptu*6d by the English, In 13?3 the staple ! 
Wow ordered to be hold for mr at the following places, which we j 
may thepce conclude were the commercial towns of the j 

kingdom - Newcastle, York, Iffj|jcoTnv, Norwich, Westminster, ! 
Cunterhury, Chichester; Exeter, :«#d Bristol; Carmarthen, for 
AV ; Dublin, WatorforL Cork, and Drogheda, for Ireland. This ; 

act w as repealed t#ny ears after ward*, and thcHtayde removed j 
in 1303 to Calais ; thence in 1339 to places in England ; and back j 
again in. 1 .*376 to Calais, Wi) need not pursue further tho detail' 
riicafc chafi^efl ; enough Rus bean said to dcitfoustrate their 
' mischievous effects upon the National industry, A grazier re- 
siding 1 on tho East coast, directly opposite the coast of Flanders*, j 


,,i« not to export his wool directly to the seat of 
means of neighbouring ports, Hull, Lynn, or Y^rmquthj buY ip, 
, obliged to send it far south to Calais, there to ho measured, as- 
, seeded to duty, and sent back again, tt needs po deep knowledge,, 
of political economic see that the price of the cloth, to the ulti- 
mata purohas -r, will bo increased not only by the duty, Jmt by the 
coat of this t^tra carriage, 

AVe have already stated that moat of the fine doth worn ip 
England was manufactured iu Flanders ; the trade between tho 
neighbouring countries was thus of the simplest and most profit- 
able nature. One supplied the raw material, tho other the manu- 
facturing skill. Yet tho attempt was* more than once made to 
destroy this natural balance. Tho barons, who had usurped, under 
Jle^ry III. tho chief power of tho kingdom, yi order to annoy the 
king, who greatly favoured his 'rife’s foreign connexions, prohi- 
bited all exportation of wool, and all importation of ‘doth. Ju 
1271 the same prohibition was renewed, yet in b^h countries 
the inconvenience wsb ao severely felt, tho manufacturers of Bnp;- 
land being far too young to live under such rough nursing, that 
tho prohibitions were never practically enforced for more than 
a few months. g 

Another device for shackling internal commerce was suggested, 
by royal selfishness. In 1215, Henry III, htdd a fair nt West- 
minister for fifteen dayH, ordering all the mftroh&iR* of London U> 
close their warehouses and bring their goods thither, and im- 
pending for the same period all other fairs tluoughout the kirie- 
<lom. In 1219, the same arbitrary injunction was repeated, The 
king’s object in both rrtfjes* was to make money by tho tolls he 
charged for the ground* on which tho temporary shops were 
erected. The traders present complained bitterly of* tfin rrstriu 
lion, for on both occasions tho weather was deplorably bad, and 
thdr personal discomfort great; but tho royal end was answered, 
and that was enough. 

This effort of kingly caprice may be regtuded on an episode in 
the steady legislative interference with the foreign trade of the 
qpuntry. This va,M, for the must part, carried on by foreigners, 
who were cither permanently settled in London, or visited that 
city periodically. These men were generally citieons of the* gmat 
Flemish or Lombard commercial comm unities which play so im- 
portant a part in the early history of modern Europe. The Eng-, 
lish people and legislature were ahsiyrdly ^caJous of tlu-ir superior 
fiuceopfc in trade; and, forgetting the rare products of 4 distant, 
Countries which they left behind, ignorantly imagined that t lie 
wealth, acquired by this commence, was a iobb^ry of themselves. 
The 3 o feelings were amplified in act. Edward I., in 1275, eom- 
, manded that all foreigners should sell their wares within forty 
days of their arrival m England. The cxgction of larger profits 
must have been the natural andinevitabWo&ultof such restrictive 
enactments- — as they imposed increased risks of trade..* No foreign 
merchant was allowed to trade at all, witb<*ut a special royal 
licence, till, in 1303, Edward I. issued a gonoral charter of tolera- 
tion. Even then, all goods, save ^fice# and ifteroory, were to be 
sold w holes?!*; no wine w aste be e-xpoited ; and every merchant 
was to ho mode liable for the dobts and crimes of every other. 

This fundamental relief was followed by fresh and grievous 
restrictions in 1307. In that year an ordinance was pub- 
lished, prohibiting tho export., on any* pretence whatever, of 
coined money or bullion, (Jouid this ordinance have boon 
practically enforced, its cl foot womld have been to reduce 
the foreign coromerSo of our country to the level of that 
barter? by yhich the savage of tho South Spa, exchanges his 
yams, for axes and nailer. And again the price of every comm o* 
dity tynuld be raisexj, bj tho increased trouble and rfskintpoa nd 
up'iu its .sale. In 130l — the very nex;l year— -the mere hunts of 
France, were relieved froir£this oppressive enactment y and^tor^ 
wards, those of other countries., • Yet the law remained upon 
tho statute-book; and many an effort was made to ensure lte^n- 
forcemeat. Searchers were appointed at the ports — and rewarded 
by u fourth part of the c<m$*oated property. Edward III., in 
1313, raised tho reward to Slfrtturd— ft»r which We, may conclude 
that smuggling prevailed wy exteiialyely f AX legi^a- 

riu re gave way. Richard IL, ia 13&0, and Henry JV^jjia*1499, ’ 
? is«uod per- fission tp foreign merchants to “carry aW*? hntf thn 
price of their goods in money ; compelling thorn, however, to 
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giv© auretiea to the custom-house, on entering the kingdom, 
th«t they would expend the other half in the purchase of British # 
productions {hr exportation. It uf curious enough to remark, as 
showing th© prevailing ignorance on commercial matters, that 
during the wholo period in which tho exportation of money was 
forbidden, that of bill© of exchange waa expressly permuted, 

*• Another •regutation, which it i« difficult to trjco to .any 
worthier motive than caprice, enacted that all foreign cloth 
brought fo England for salo should bo in pieces of a prescribed 
length By an act passed in the reign of Edward III., 1328, it 
was ordered that all pieces of coloured cloth, not oxact^ 26 yard a 
long, and G} quarter* broad, should, after measurement by royal 4 
officers, called cwhutfffo'a } ho forfeit to the king. In 1 3 >3, however, 
the force of circumstances had so far conquered the whim oJMPar- 
Immont, that it was ordered that all doth deibmmt in length ur 
breadth, should thereafter,. not be forfeited, but only marked by 
tbclring’s aujfiagers, that the buyer he not deceived. 

Before leaving the subject of the foreign trade of England in 
the thirteenth hdd fourteenth centuries, we may remark that the 
earliest commercial statistics in our progression, air contained in 
an Exchequer #ocount of the exports and imports, on which duty 
was paid in the^earltbVf . The total value of the exports for 
that yoal* was £2 1^,338 os. : the duty paid on them being 
£781,816 12s. 2d# Thirteen* fourteenths of tho whole exports cou- 
niiHod of wool, the duty on which averaged about forty per cent, 
The total value of the imports for tho eame year was £38,383 
16s. 10d. At the same time it must be remembered that those 
wTouuts infer only to articles upon which duties were chargeable, 
end that there were no doubt inuny other ^species of merchandise 
<*Mistantly simulating I4) and from the continent. 

A It T I N DUSTKY. 

In all former stoics of ci\ ilisation, whether of our own or that of 
foreign countries, Ihcrn has over prevailed some particular style or 
t:) to analogous lo the bandwriting of an individual, by which at 
the present time tho merest tvto in art nicy with ccitainty assign •* 
tho period at winch any object, whatever he* its branch of produc- 
tion, was executed, orunder what dimate it may have bc-on pro- 
duced. Such is not, however, the case with the present ago, 
wjitch evidently, in art as in other things, is one of tinusiiion. 
WV multo and execute in every conceivable style, and 

there is n,p taste extant —be iUovcr so puerile— which has not its 
votaries. Tho art of tho nineteenth century will certainly not, be 
its own this tori an ; J“or amidst all this chaos tho most decided 
feature is skilful reproduction from the classic period downwards.* 
Perhaps we are as yet only«tiuggling in search ot the great, prin- 
ciples that may bo the guide of future generations ; or probably 
l he timewmay have gone hf for the development of any individual 
or national style; but certnin^it is that at a paiticular stage of 
piogroH, dec oration becomes net a mere luxury, but an absolute 
necessity ; and just as there arg laws which govern nil our other 
efforts, so must theib bo axiom* of art which cannot be violated 
vith impunity any more than the laws of media nief. Of late 
the naturalist school, ae it is termed, has made great progress, 
and, indeed, *eeiua to ho tho only stjlo, or rather manner* likely 
to become the iharacteiistic of tho piescnt ago. Jho principal 
limit committed by the ttdhterenU to this style, is tho loo common 
nibstitution of what should he tho deem at ion for tho thing ils T *lf 
which it ought to have detonated, as in tigj appropriation of 
ff>w©1*s and other natural objects, in total defiance of their relative 
proportions* for fruit dishes ahd other purposes whid#they*are 
unfitted by ' nature to perform. Natural ornament is no doubt 
very beautiful, but it is monotonous Unless *^dod by conventional 
treatment ; that is to say, unless its lines and development are 
grran^jiife^uitcmrd ing to conventional rule.®, which are alike for nl) 
styles, the diflferimces observable ifi the various tastes bein^ only 
differences of material®; and it murt be obvious that tho motive 
of decoration cannot be merely to present to the mind natural 
objects, but to so dispose and Jr eat tern that tiny may b# in 
harmony with the general form of th© objects decorat'd, and in 
* no eta* slioufd they be ipdbpendjnfc of tho^genernl effect. 

Slaving premised thus much, wo will now com© to tho subjects, 
tho engravings of whiehWill he found in th© next pn^b. The flvai is 


a design for a chimney-glass fjramo, in which th© stpry of Narcissus 
becoming enamourod of hi* own image is happily cTvuveyfiSljpnnd * 
the ornament is p4rti&Uy composed of flowers emblematic of bis 
passion and its object. It is supported on either side by two 
nymphs of the fountain. The other ongi aving represents half of 
a design for a picture frame in th© Italian style, and pre-eminently 
suited for carving, which is abundantly testified by many gorgeous 
interiors of the seventeenth century still existing amongst th© # 
palaces of Italy, and in some few instances in this country ; jn- 
deed, -it was in the first half of th© fifteenth centuyy that thin 
style attained its utmost development, when tho carver was asso- 
ciated with the architect in interior decorations, and when the 
genius of Raffaelle did not disdain to employ his pencil in thcrorea- 
tion of a new style — “ tho arabesque’ ’ — -wli i cb was eagerly caught 
up and extended by his pupils, Giovanni da Udine (who Vos the 
principal assistant of his master in the production of th© arabesques 
in the Vatican), Giulio llomano, JMmatiecio, Giulio Clovio, and 
others. After a laps%of about fifty years, the style became cor-, 
rupted, and in tho course of a century had merged in another ; 
after which period the art of carving continued to decline, until 
at length a period of profound repose, during which scarcely any- 
thing was attempted to cell in requisition th© abilities of tho 
artist, was succeeded once more by tbo association of the architect 
with the wood-carver, in the persons of "Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons, Gibbons, with the hand of a master, pressed into Ins 
service materials which his predecessors would not have dared to 
venture upon, — such as lace, net, weeds, ferns, flowers, Are.— * 
materials requiring no slight knowledge or power to produce an 
effect. Thus ho became tho founder of a new school ; and though 
he worked from nature, and used but a limited variety et flower?, 
theso nro of a character to be boldly and effectively worked. The 
principal remains of his carving in London arc those at St. Paul’s, 
where the flower-work of tho choir, screen, organ, and tho prin- 
cipal portion of the stono ornament, both within and without, 

■ aic his production, and may be easily recognised from those , 
poitions executed by the Flemish carvers employed on the work, 
by their stylo being more various in their materials, but having 
been executed for a nearer point of sight. The general effect of 
the Ini ter is that of a confused heavy moss at the required dis- 
tance; w hilst with that, of Gibbons tho general relief ha® never 
been forgotten; and not tho least point of merit in bis produc- 
tions is tho exquisite consistency they possess, to an extent far 
beyond any otbir master of tho att. His omamunt© were all in 
character with the object ho wtuwftlled on to decorate ; nor did 
he evt-v overload his compositions with ornament, or throw away 
labour on any portions not destined to court attraction. The 
*m ore delicate points of his woilc were always so manage*- as to he 
out of thg roach of accident, and wcio thus made secure ; a fact to 
which the wood -carvers of the present day would do well to turn • 
thcir*att( Titian, it being no uncommon thing ni#w to find articles 
with such an excess of decoration, b^th as to character and dimen- 
sions, as not only to run gtoat risk of being injured itself, but as 
to be a positive inconvenience to its use. We would here al&o 
point to another vc.iy common fault, — namely, tho inequality of 
©•eeution of different parts of tho same work, —one part entirely ^ 
destroying tho effect of the other, as in cases where flguie®, Are., 
are mixed with conventional ornament,, tho latter will often bo 
found perfet lly well understood and executed, whilst th© former 
betiays the most barbarous want 0 £ knowledge both of principle?, 
and practice. Between Gibbons and the present lime there have 
been scare* ly any names worthy of note in the history of the art v 
for Chippendale, who lived in tht^tirne of* George I,* is but tm * 
illustration of fiowfur it hud duel in eel toward a tho middle of the 
eighteenth century ; and the productions of Ucmoiitmuil, who • 
was at this linm enriching the qtyilectioJis of our Gallic neighbours, 
arc but, tho. trifles, exquisite though. they he, of tl^o art. 

Now, howcvi r, that much of th© wink, such as cornices, mould- 
ings, and other works in loV relief, which were formerly done by 
hand, mo cut* by machinery, it becomes flmre and move nuecssdly 
that* those who aspire to be called ©avvois should cultivate a know- 
ledge of such artistic principles gs will, raise them beyond tho 
lend of more mechanics ; and xt i« in ^4© hop© that such a change • 
ris indeed already taki noplace, that we have lately perceived witfy 
mufh pleasure tin effort the introduction of the method of 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


u poinjing used by sculptors for the attainment oi greater accu- copied must be hailed as a boon. Indeed it is only a wonder that 

racy in copying the plaster model than is possible by the means * a process found so practically necessary in sculpture should 

hitherto in use. Of course, in important subjects, where models never before have been employed in the labours of an art so 

are made, every means which will facilitate their being truthfully nearly allied to it. 
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"t for the sgod, especially .jvhsii they ate allied to us, 

^dahiggpfr faaOiy ; and 

, patriarch of a house irajroimdcd, by thoebiidrcn of mother gene- 
ration. That venerable ^oWman,^r^»?hito»a4 
hand, vaiioiwa aayouag and b$# : h*lM& «* 3*fe*l tv 

and that^ld wm*t U * itl m&m * ¥** few **&* ./; 
ond hor eye* #b hfight jj% ; 

mb and dowingi fed b»t %ur© t* 
ttooutoipg toWr. |# tlHifc otto*****, 

her #*r. tk« atttot h*» 4rMto ; '*,ttototo ■ ' 

wbieb «a& »»yV*W«lA foOJV #»&*%,. m 3 
« t«9acm«M t .Mid ditty, and mm* ttogMjtoto I: “ ""“~ " ““ 


: HUM- 


hood, hopeful yottto, thou«UtM tt*tor(tUy, *nd »em« d}d^|fi! h* 
ay, and gimpping, «e*ndaMovtog ( wrd-piaj^iiaWedtVHlrtfta, . 
diebonoarahle old age n tr«M. ,' - Jtoeiy (ioture .liM lt» dark ,4m* 
torn M Well la It* bright forellfht*, a* ttwottld not U true to 
nature. t .;. , ;* V 1 ■ '• 

VortM\kHUfe*tt^ the pastv It %ida life WitS him, 

£Ke t«»U# <»# ttdo V ; ; * 

. “ M*w afe flag are furled, . 

flinty fed Waned * u. 

and the dim eye timisloyimfiy to the prospect of a long, long 
rest from labour. TWbuSy infer it ho longer pliant as of old, 
the arm no longer strong to wield’ the Ote or cleave the yielding 
waters; the sounds of tho strift without no ijhger thrill through 
Ills heart like the voice of a tmUMtit %&0 march of tho time is Un- 
heeded altogether, and the which was wopt to almost 

burst its prison doom of oU> tiee now a raid and pulseless thing, 
within hi* bosdttu The efefflolirof the world are passed* with him , 
for ever; ofe ntfe* etlUMfefed then the story of hU life is told. 

And into that old maw* memory how many incidents may bo 
ctQWdittf toOW 1 The evfchts of the present ato lost and buried in 
the pash ; It© is a child at school, that graybetmh ones again, 
lie goes down tho old lane, oh how well remembered ! add gathers 
flowtjro the old green banka fed hftdgOS, Of stands UpOtt 

the seaborn looking forthe pink and yell aw shoWs, even AS he 
used to tbmvehty yoirSagb. Me Whoup* and calk Upon the tillage 
green, but Wo yotibg tOiw* SOho back hi* own j ho Stands again 
beneath tfe old elm^ltwei am! watnlt^ in his fancy, how swift 
the schoolboys frUB) and with what sturdy arm* they swing the 
bat; vlsik' every 'Spot familiar to, hi* boyhood, and tracks 

the atopsiOf a tittle fetid that onoo was lost in the depths of the 
brown wpod> :ikMfew .fe$h puy tor it as none else can, for thfe 
little thou^hM* child k ttOWvfe old man; he looks ba^k 
through all gfe , nhfeflwf;' < '|fem Of a long life, and thinking of 

'Waptteict feebly through the room 

leauiujfnii his grandson** ium,*— 

l%af' ' 


these thing#,' 
or walk* for a 

“Fifty yearn: _ r ,.. w . , 

. And iheix whfeHUfedfl ^bt^fen fen hum and bustle ef* 
the World i, Mlit.^Wt-when 

y««tcHl*y 4«M# to* ttfemflry 1, busy with to# 

event# wMto'k*|b*M& ltotf * emtoqr #gu— tvluw toe wenlto 
and tile ' veto tor otoew to take beed of— When 

the wttw dwindled 

down to* “' 

jftoniSjitoMory" 


. ^ , r 

i» Voon to ,t*ka„ * 'kWiW*. .* 

■ map to look, ba«ik «p<p,it,*fl^»(ypan|)4fc, ,; fit .«** yowif vM- y»», 
and nopr Ja eJdj ljo *tood few#i«d-Ytit : ni», brtnyotj; |lt»<i iu»»— , 
apiid toe bravest and toftfedadPw hi* tifflbi 
hard h»n4 of fortune, to||p4t)%a ot name and 
in tod %pdl«w held of jp^ltid, that hi* ohUdran and hi* .toil* 
dpan'a ohadBen^ght tat ,to»» , gpeo t jpeeftitsl 

and bo notod- jui$ tol he.hod Meitnd tor .toont a freedoin vhioa 

:to4r’ W *iii ^ i ln M^w»t , ;^a ki**M '.that ip toi*,w«>rld £**$.*• 
*o wwk to toaigaifleant hnt to«tth«w*»ko*t band and the 
rofonjp^ i, rtweed in. toj,wut 'of, hnnwn freedom i 
ho, bp.eomo^ kydimjiMupnlbatge he haa hnld m 

flhAWfc if* 

' ^ ****** U«. 

,Hfo ill-toe .lieU, 

. * It hath eeiutuar'd'to# wltot Of ifafe *mt i|Im' 

hnd bfokon to* banof clime and nee.”- " , - 




OW age, no tow to*“To«to and manhood, ; has- 71*^%,^' to, 
^iwfown^and that ta^ fa the dlaoWw ooi admoiiitinaenf 550 *th.'; 
Sooiety ' rt .oontnased . of mmny eepamte .dement*, p^swtdto *»to 
po.f«t7 >; tiw;n«tp|da* 

toddih** .’ to ^tt„ti4jfi . ln c W*;,'hon«»«^4l: 

ma ka»i#is 


tamotoing^htotoe. 
bc»ttsn,»hdfodi 
n he tom and 



o*t»waitn#o*n,»iv(l. 
pf W#;0*m».««d^«wtw. 


oUt oadthe wif<» 

oid d4dp*r w h itd o j ^ u ^,4*mmiSI^PSiify *a i t' ' .'t p | to JMife 

*opar*fo way*— toe hoy* «e«k ,tod4',.lrtl«ae*, , ani ,to» «M» g*t 
minted and hare ditUt o«»a Of /iUdf'.f**.} * 
left alone », they veto. 


«d4»drw 

*V* Vg,w*w»»v W»v^ J JV 'rnw, ' 1% <F9f^Wf d.pj^WP^p^. Tl'T^W^ ’ s Bjippy 

for^Um If they hams' ' W &*****<% ** ** 

.command each others happy ,fo» t^m i|;4hoy h ave 

brought up thdr oh&drfe • in lha Wtrait feH uavrugr pmh; and 
happy for tho children, if thay Ifcrtaftad to the volw of wiidoni^s 
spoken by toot aad «»ad«nd not atoy ftwn it, A 

family like tot* is * gtotww pleMte* to. aontdaplatot Ik to a 

springing!,. A tomd W wi^^a* 

generation to ottotoef ', auditor liha *uto a family-- a* 

from the depth* If a YeU*fmitobd\atkd hapi9 nation— epriug 
every rooIaI, and piivai«| 6nd pubUo lSfe^fisjPli|a membars 
of that family to the Uttermost and« V^tt Wtfk, fed ,%y will 
carry with them the jpmd afed a tom fa nui»kfe4 well- 
ordered homa. Ami *h ^ bt^ahaB the good feiher ha known in 
the good sop throughout all gaimmtioMj and aa many as of>nae 
from that hmm »haU ho tttWede ■ e ' * i 


IM^OSSlBlXrlTlBS * 

Tub history of uivtUftatibn it little else than a ietfes of struggles 
against “ itnpossibllitife 0 The litas of great men are but & ernes 
of efforts to throw discredit upon the word and make mm doubt 
its value. Ew since the world began the enemies of reform 
hare intrenched thetasolm behind barricades built up with im* 
possibilities) and hurled dadanoe in tho teeth of advaneing ages. 
Stone by stone these dofenoeshavo bccn puUod down, Wt noUiing 
d is boar toned they hate retreated atill Ibrther, and about ouf their 
old w$r cries, more fhlntly, pcrhapl, hut an leas doggedly and 
courageously than over*. Mow many pages would It take, to re- 
count the impomibiliUes that have bam ; made possible, by tho 
courageous perseverance of a imaJl mtow^,ormanki«d fiym the 
time when SooraWw preached his smil^j^Mswd. down 

•to the building ttc^^hwel ’,Mk $ history 

would that of emp&fa* 
and tears, of unre^dlW .Mw^ .ff.,.v^p4 : ( 

^painted .ambition^ df 

and vpaaUon;, how^ ^tuany 



fetohoivij 


broken by tho heap of 
IttOffcdulou* world ! Then navdf 

which bias hoi dofeutod kr .tko 
itrango t^aay, tl^fcinnfcww^ , 

•Mhabfe.* jil«u 

upik ^bpkram aa absoluto— a# making out 
httthfe strength wid human kuowkdge warp 
have gusfded is with al much jaalou^ aa if it km} 
■ ‘ Mia mU% it Mrt«lM( ,a>> 

d»d a^paot in safe', ths ' We4d* 

dash »an ^ho lived la is* What hi ^possnifa^j 
stags of ouUivatdon As. 


: : adh(N^ . ' tho saVB|#Aho #toaU al<«g 
to a frail mrn t ‘ ,rJ 

the stormy ocean fat hum the IiiQd, 
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a truly p*tfi*roM loro' far impoMilulitie.. *M»W 
p«,«li4 ibrtwr ttwni. -Mfl' pslwthwn off npoofliV 

nkflCt |toerfi&on to invmcibtos whom it is dangerouffo epjntoeii. 
fbto^JUtaty ft grfot hdriocm ftom 

fefoto to ton, ttndttsgrowth few Vww fmwtraged by contour 
Fai' jBWtjr iwntuTlrt Jn foo woiddYhlsfovy men 
^foewtolto^o ^ to**'' ft** ltoe between humil||tiou of the 

ctoto*re,tnd totolttofoe Creator. Fargettinghow nmohcf the 
(Hfiady Htftt witbtous, they laboured *tti<JLoufly to ^»*grft^ tbe 
MlMfo noblest efforts to foe machine* 

ttotooffoo tf0yil,ftnd hftvo loolc<?i! upon the effort* offbe mind to 
dM ^ Mcrtt of prejudice and superstition n the 

of an oudeau spirit. Happily fur our race, 
God in bit jriiO purposes ever loft amongst us a few ine%of 
strong faith 4nd earnest purpose who did not tea as others saw, 
nojj hied ** foe vbifo of ages/* Strong' in thei* own belief, when 
grave hOftds bH^i “ Impossible r they answered, « It can be 
done^fod Iftbar generations tiling up the ovy, faintly sung 
through '** A&dftahall/’ ■ ,-•■ 

M 'Wait torto'tofoMto phrase «o dangerous' to 

use, ; wir amount qf 

kiio wied^foto^ who uttertitoau briag to support it f Mon 
assert, to btofo^KMalbto became ; fooy are contrary to the 
laws offtituni, <he*e lawaof nature, so often spoken of but to 
little luideHtodd, aro far fhma being immutabl* oanons laid down 
from all' feteirhHy IW foe government of for world. they are in 
reality, Ja#*wo speakofthem,mertljr adlgcst of thi results of our 
own dbittrftUen ; abd jUst in proportion as our observation has 
been confined; our experience UmiUd, gar power, of collation 
and arr*r%eJ&ent defective, in the lame proportion is the 
probability that our conclusions am faulty, and ear laws of 
nature are founded- upon false data. ’ A curnus instance of 
this is furnished in an anecdote related by Locke of a certain 
king of Si^i^ho, when fold by some Dutch merchants that 
in their country water became so hard in Winter that men and 
horses and cart* could traverse it, hrngtod them to scom, and 
drove themftom his presence as impostors. Kothing of the 
kind had over etoumd Within the range of his experience, nor , 
had ho ewheatd «f mah a pbenamenon frofeany of those With 
whom he Was in foe habit of associating; in fimt, so contrary 
was iftO sH hi* notions of the probable, that he held it to be tf 
fined law of nature tlia£ Waftr mustalway* remain BuSd,* And 
had sciento Wm fojto to as^efonay^ of 

his indsnfotofo fiWjatog.it before hi* eyes, he Would dtwbtleto 
have to fodtoto foatfoohnii 

operatl<to^tf^ totofoctonlsj^ sonic. 

A b&fofo'd? h^^tor^Wxt, ' toto WUhg*water would have at 
once , toWfttocirn dimes places 

‘^phwntn oould have 
Whhdt threaten the ' 

imvigeto^W^ fowfofl ttodftn the laughing, witty 

seep* Wows to the heathen divinities, ' 




dus ascending teethe heavens, 


aoouto^^!^ B0# to «tottwd»ia the 

person of huddrfed* of foe god’s dtadpks, and that balloons that 
enatoed^fopto the clouds Were now fe aa lH a r to okery ope, 
ba-tootiO^^ refuto teWtove that they were might foie 
foig' ;]^todhctioh of loreery m witcl^ But Were 'bis 
attodt^to|^^ what tikes place whfo a huniosne tears up 
Id%' and hurls them tofd^ohtcrofis wa%es b6* 

■ tomed sad dUorimtoatintas he Wa#> 
f imposifoility wefo maftred'erude 
bifocy of hit kuowledgo. Se Weald 
lfo>fo».p$fites 3rae Wood brought foe 
|e$ ftbdwtotfo idtt4 to an arndogM 
if fotn foe fomosphkre would, to foe 
m to^Vfocfob^itoe' thtough the clouds, 
fotose df widely dtfibrent import to 
f ilm ssami cwtoWy, tft ■ evmt 1 gf foe 


W«^':%wwki to : toMM : wtfo baptudtfoifo to 


^^uAfoatfoWtofoe 


^ndetopfoto: wfo towipwii^^ tfomamalmatopW' tto'fotoi 

. .«wito tow* foMfowfoau 

'fofo;im|Ml^^fofttot v be 4ti#& 

Vr.*fi ,' t ,V - ■! ** ^ *< 't *‘ v ■’ 


3 omv that appear so, ire not so in reality. If p man says two 
’ Wad twb do not make four, we cannot say that.this if «impmfolo, 
fvt he does not assert a fact, but an ophiion, n ( ocssisrily a 
distaff one, add its absurdity it duo to the distortion of idefo to 
hi i own ntirnfr IDs asstiftion ishot a ut*on$ fact, but 'no' toot. Wft , 
all. And if a Witness to a court of justice asserted tfatd *a WMfo* 
oomniitted a ntotoer to a certain plate, sod another proved that to 
half an hour afoot ho was to another place two hundred miles 
away, foe judge even to taeh a osae as this could not say that* 
what was stated ws» impossible; he duuld only refuse to believe 
it on the ground that so eoptrary was it to all his previous expo* 
rienoe of speed in travelling, that the evidence of the one wit* 
ness Was not sufficient to weigh down the opposing scales. In* 
stances like this mtghfc of course bo enumerated ad wjfntim, * 
Wo have adduced enough to elucidate our moaning/ • 

Wo cannot do m?ro than glance at a thousand othfo things, 
discoveries to sfoenoe, reforms to law, improvements in ednea* 
tiers, and every other hranoh of tho social and political machine, 
which thousands of voioes pronounced im^wfibto. Wo shall 
probably rot lew foem to greater detail at some future period. 

THE MATIOGANY Tf®$. 

Tua Mahooanv Tnaa (Svktmia mako&Mi) is one of the most 
elegant, if not the largest, of foe country in which U is found, and 
frequently grows ip foe crevices ©f fools, and other places bf tho 
lime description. The appears®!* of m largo a vegetable pro* 
duct ion in such a sUuafo>n to eatiwmely Curious and piot»irosquo, 
and is to be accounted to r firoia tlwoonstfoction of foo soed, which 
is like that of Urn thistle, winped^ or capable of being born a along 
by foe action of the air, and to that manner deposited in holes 
and fissures to foe rodka, where It speedily vegetates and springs 
up. Aa long as foe plant romatos youngs the plane to which it is 
found ia *t»ffi<dontiy large tor its growth, bui as it mcxcaacs in 
6i2c, foe to ota gradually but Irresistibly tome asunder foo w alls of 
foek Jodcy prisons, and throw off largo pe^tons of atone, thus by 
a dagiees penetrating into the very heart of the rock. It is not 
alwaya, however, found to these situatufos, foe largest timber 
bctog pwduccd to seme of foe fiat and marfoy spots on tho coasts 
at America; of this description ii that known by the name of 
JfimdWwa ifctogcuy, which ia much looser to texture and d less 
value than that firom the mountainous districts of Gnba tndHayti. 
this last kind to known to^commeroe to Ajacnffo fiftiAcya»y, and 
totdthdjyptmfoaaod for the purpose of being mil into veneers. 
Tbo’icitroducUon of this wood Into England took pko© about foo 
. end of the seventoenfo century, to the ftdbwtog tnsjfoor ; 

’ ’ A .London phyitoton of foc nafee of gibbon, hmt o brother foo 
captain #f a West India ship. Gn hk actum to Eegland, he had 
•evoral logaof mahogany on board Itto foaaal foa the purpose of, 
baUfiat, andhs his brother w**fo fop time om^bfod to a buiUtog 
prtjed, ha made him a jrea#to to fot wim^tofipofoit it might be 
useful; hto otQmatov, mSlIt«Ott mto ; folet observing that 

it was of too hard a natom to ba woefcad. Sumo time after, Mrs, 
Gibbons being to want^ a boa^ to hotocaadto«,foe oabtoet-makcr 
; directed to make it of this tame woo d ; ho, in his turn, made 
foe asme objection aa foe oatpefoer, and declared that it spoilt his . 
tooto Being urged, however, fo ttolto' another hc at l««gfo 
suc^aeded ; and, wlien the torn was pbiisbed, foe beautiful colour 
of its grain was so apparent and novel, that ib become an object , 
of great curiosity, and attracted the notice, among others, of tiro 
B uchees of Buckingham, for whofo a burfou was made of the 
store material. Yfe V '*A( ■ •' * 

Before this^time it had boon usoA^paruftlly in foe West Indies 
for foip-btoldtog, hut foto new dtseove^r of its beauty soon 
brought it into general use to foe v making of furniture, tfio 
chief supply, ai the fofee we m speaking of, came from thfl ltthuid 
of Jamaica, and foe wood it eapdtted vraspf foe ffocstdeeeripfomi 
but since foen, fob tomtoirt dkmand faai ntoriy cahausteA foe 
jakud, andslt is now, to w» have already said, bhjefly btoaght 
Itom foe Bpexfoh Mato and stooml of foe largor West India 
islands. Them ia a specte of Mfoofany which grow* to foe 
East Indies, foe fftokfento Vhlto^ grown to a much 

larger sise fotofoe Atoeitoto txb^W k itoo much heavier, bot fopg 
mSbmr of Uto wood Isof b dirty dark rad. 


THIS’ ixHkrfOE, 


CHARLES AN T 6 1 N E CO Y iP E L * 


The family of the Coypela is, perhaps, the most distinguished in 
the history of French art ; not *6 muoh, however, oh account of 
tha great eminence of any one of its members, as for the degree of 
considerable excellence to whioh so many of them attained It 
jpva to Franoe four painters, who, tboUgh differing widely in 
style and merit, left rich contributions to the galleries of their 
country’s art. Noel Coypel, the first of the family who attained 
any reputation, was bom in 102$, apd died in 1707, haying 
reached the distinguished rank of Director of the French Aca* 
demy, and leaving behind him two sons, Antoine and Noel- 


after ’the. death of Louis XIY», employed him to paint the^gallsfcy 
of the Faiai? Boyalf and Qos&rred upon hinva pension o^A$ep 
hundred francs. The most distinguished of wssk% wlMi 
are nearly jtfl in Paris, are his « Four 
in the, galI«ry;of the palace; “ The Aanupp^V ^ 
disputing with the r Doctors/* m the ohu*eh of Notice 
“ The $ udgment of Solomon” ^ifAtWWh* 0 
collection at Versailles. Besides these productions of his'p^pif, 
he, published two works onbia arty entitled, , 

Painting from a Father to his Bon,” and “ Twenty pisoouypp <m 
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Nicholas, who amply sustained their paternal reputation. Antoine, 
his father's pupil, was bom in 1661, and accompanied his father 
to Borne, where he studied the works of the old masters* He 
afterwards travelled foa improvement in Lombardy, and, on his 
return to Franoe, had made such progress in hia profession, that * 
at the age of twenty h^Was elected a member of tha AeSdea^v. 
His subsequent career as a painter abundantly realised the hopes 
which this early distinction implied. Tie 1714 he attained ! he 
Wheat rank in , Jhe Academy, and in the following year was 
appointed finrtpainter to the King, andenhoMed on acoountof ^ 
his merit In 1719 the Duke of Orleans, who became regent 


Painting/’ the lattbruf which appeared in mi* m* was dedi- 
cated to , his patron the B^geat* > Be 

. leaving behind him the- ini' wkw/iwU*^ of 

this paper. Nod Nicholas, less disiinguUhed than his b»A «r, 
was, nevertheless*, skilful and spirited in ; design, aad*/ lately 
though somewhat «ff<*rted* colourist Bis ^worh%.^<whM^^ 
subjects were ehjpfly pastoral* display mnch of tiw mannsiedand 
artificial style of ; the Fseabbao^^ much 

attention during his brothers li&tfcqs, hut^m eftbrwards rose in* 
v xeputmfe wt 

Owfuasi Amronts Cowun, whose portrait we have engraved, 




AND MAGAZINE OF ART# 


trwfthe last of this family of printers. He tu bom in Paris, in 
1694, and, though ho early displayed a taste and aptitude for art, # 
owed, it must ho confessed, the distinguished position which he 
attained, more to favour than to the greatness of his intrinsic 
hpaiuter.He profited well by the exmnple and in- 
etf&rtibn of his father, hut natufo had endowed him with a 
fior of genius. Hip talents Wore more versatile, and, 
lets fitted to win for him, hy themselves, an 
1 rank in the higher departments of art. In this respect, 
ybe « aid to have Tealised the high expectations so 
, t stressed hy l&s father in the epistlg to Which 
tefefteiW has neon made. ' Several of his pictures, however, 
afford sufficient evidence *of ability to prove that it was rather 
a Waht of perseverance in cultivating the higher elements of 
art, than a deficiency of talent, whioh prevented his attaining 
a rank second to very few of his country’s painters. In bold- 
ness of design ancMelicacy of colouring he had but few superiors. 



reputation at the time. With the source from whenoe the 
drew his inspiration, no one oan be unfhmiliax; livery one is . 
acquainted with the knight of La Mancha, whof losing his " 
reason over his hooks of chivalry, imagines that he lives in the 
times* of palkdins and enchanters; who, resolved to imitate 
Amadis and Orlando, whose histories he has read with such 
delight, mounts his lean and ancient steed, braces on ids rusty 
armour, and traverse*, woods and fields in seafth of adventures. 
Every common object is transformed by his poetical imagination. 
Giants, paladins, and enchanters,' meet him at every step/ and 
all his misfortunes are not sufficient to undeceive him. With 
this splendid satire we ate all familiar. Robinson Crusoe is not 
more intimately bound up in the jnemories of our yohth, than is 
this inimitable creation of Oervahtes. It has earned a literary 
immortality for its author, and mado his name a household word 
all over Europe. 

Paintings which at all faithfully illustrated the wit and humour 



At tho early ago of tWeUty^wqOf : his proficiency, aided by his, 
father’s reputation and influence Was sufficient to secure his 
election to a membership pf the academy, of which, five years 
later, he was appointed an assistant professor. Shortly after 
this period, he began the work which has mainly won far him 
his reputation as on artist. It consisted of a series of illustra- 
tions of the adventures of Bon Quixote, one of which we have 
engraved. The colouring -of these piotilfes "shows how closely ; 
tMr author had studied the Works of^ubens, during his stay in 
Florafte, and subsequently at the wdace of the Luxembourg at 

Indeed, fa, these best of his printings Coypel’s main 
4S6tet,^Wttlt of s peculiar style, is gtribjngly prominent; his coo- 
<Wptien was good, though not grand, hut his execution showed 
him to be even mote than an admirer of /he great Flemish 
master. They ware produced, however,' at a period whoa Fmnoe 
had but little to botet of fat^ni, and though inferior, perhaps to 
tho works of his father,* they desemd&y garnet fer hima high* 

, , , - v , , , , , ■ , , , 1 j , • v 


qf such an original; could not fell to gain wide and lasting 
popularity for their author. Everybody’s imagination was already 
prepared to appreciate works embodying such inimitable chorac- . 
teristks. How far Coypel has succeeded in doing so in the 
picture of which our engraving is a copy, the reader must judge 
for himself. Tho scene which he illustrates is certainly one ’of 
not the leaft amusing in Don QuixOf^. Building upon the 
reader’s recollection of it, we need merely give a brief outline of 
the immediate antecedents. Bon Quixote and Sancho Pans a 
have put up for the night at an inn, where a strolling puppet- 
showman arrives with his marioneitff. “ Master Peter,” as his,, 
name is, proposes a performance, for tho amusement of his fellow 
ledgers, and the benefit of his own exchequer. His play, to quote 
the boy who interprets the dumb show , u treats how Bon Golfer os 
freed his wife Molraantira, who was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Moors, in th» city of Sansuenft, now called Saragossa/’ in Spate* 

The fair captive if declared to be the daughter of no le*l a 
■ • e , 


# 
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THE ILLUSTKATEHi EXHIBlTUli,. 


.per ten age than Cli-ai lomagnq, who comes forward oa the stage 
und .ttpbrad* his lukewarm s<m*iu4uw fur not attemptifl'g tbo 
) rt}ft3uu*uf li/e- af)oiuf\ hwpited with sudden courage by thc^o he took in advancing the French school of pAk&egnt 

* 1,1 ' ‘ r ' k ti i... i f '.a'.*. i jit. if ji„ I. 1 !:. V_ 


| year been appointed drat painter, to JJrn king* Efem this j 
howtivor, hi* duties at court and at the, academy* the pari ,i 


imperial re pi ouches, X) m (< A throe buoklos on Lis tumour and 
gallops off for Spain. O.x reaching the to wet where jnnim the 
fair Mnlnaudra, bo at oneo discovers himself, and, with a speed 
tuo>o practicably in theatrha 1 * than in real life, places her behind 
him, and tutu* hjp unwearied steed toward* X’rance. The escape, 
however, is perceived, a?.d a large ami brilliant body ol Moorish 
Vav.il ry silica forth from the city in pursuit, with trumpets and 
^ottfo'druma in .full play. What follows must bogJ.ven in the 
word* of the b uk : hen Don CJ’Uxqte wuw this numerous 

c jjwrt of .Moors, and heani the martial din of the military 
instruments, he thought it* would ho advisable for him to sue* 
cour those who Hal. Accordingly he ro,«o from his seat, and 
cried in a voice of thunder, * l will never twnsjci'ri, while I 
live, that in my pier nice ftiuli tn < ullage as this bo offered 
lo so fnnouft a knight end so dating a lovtr as Don Galores ! 
Hold, base-born rubble, follow not m>r # puraucri&fU r him', if 
you do, prepare for instunt battle 1’ As Ins spoke he unsheathed 
his sword, plant d bhnsolf dm to the show, and, with violent 
and unheard-of fury, began to rain hacks and slushes upon 
the Moorish puppets, overthrowing some and beheading others, 
arning thU an 1 de.u dishing that. Aiiang a g.vat many of 
the stroke! ho fetched oho with such force, that if Master 
Peter had not ducked and .squatted down, ho had chopped off 
his head with as much oaso as if ho had been made of sugar- 
paste. Master Peter cried out, 1 Hold, Signor Don Quixote,, 
hold, and coo aider that these figures you throw down, maim, and 
destroy, arc not real Moors? but only puppits made of pasteboard ; 
consider? sinner that I am ! that you are undoing me, nnd^ destroy- 
ing my whole JiyoUhooiU Fur all that* Don Quixote still laid 
about him, showering down, doubling and redoubling, forestrokes 
and backstroke* likw hail. In shoit, in less than two credos ho 
demolished the whole nuohino, hacking to pieces nil the tackling 
nnd figures, King MarsiUo being sorely wounded, and the head, 
and crown of the Emperor Charlemagne cloven in two. Tho 
whole audience was in consternation, tho ape fiew to the top of 
the house, the cousin was frightened, the page daunted, and oven 
Smcho himself trembled mightily ;^for, ns hd swore after the 
Btorm was over, he had never seeu his master in to outrageous a 
p-isahra/’ 

r l nt* translation, though it correctly enough conveys an idea 
of the adventure, but very distantly approaches the inimitable 
beauty of t£e original, which exhibits the nobleness, tho candour, 
und the simplicity of the ancient romances of chivalry, together 
with a liveliness. of colouring, a precision of expression, and a 
harmony In its pert^ja, which have never been equalled by any 
other Spanish wn$*$ f 

, UaypeTi seriu* Of illustrations extended to twinty-fi ve, which 
wue engraved by # Suw*e>0» llaveatt, i^Uie, aud tho other 
print i pal engraver*^ f tko 'day. He subsequentiyaddid another 
painting to the sejus, but it %ras not engraved. Two odi’ions 
of the twenty'* five wire published, different in aise and price, 
aud the publicity thus given to them added grcaily to the artist’s 
reputation. The estimation in which they were held may, be* 
, inferred from tie language of the preface to tho smaller edition, 
written by Time de IJoiidi: '.‘The cclUption of the principal 
adventures of Don Q lixote do la Mancha, which the Q^LaftAUd 
Qiarits Cojpel has given us, ah ut. the time iff the majority tff 
Louis XV v D, without question, the best a?id moat valuoble 
of tho many colhctims of that description, inasmuch as be 
•nogltfoted nothing, especially \s ilh n i \ mica to the manuers 
customs, dress, and otht* usages of 8paiu, from whenco he had 
bm/so particular as td havo di a wing* sent bimptakiu on the 
r pot, and Cxicuted to faithfully, that even ih theopinion qf the 
Spaniards thunsdves, they were perfect represttttaUon* of the 
original 'object*. * The engravings of these pictures, which were 
* published at tho time, wore so vrcK received, so generally sought 
after, and. so promptly pure baud, that they'socn beo%mo scarce, 
uud consequently, of an excessive price/* 

After having discharged the duties of pro#»sor and m aidant- 
rector, Coypel ^axunanimmaly raised to the highest dignity in 
aead vx x thjt of djiwtfft^n 174 T# having in the previous 


eifoits which he made writh 11. de Oaylui to puld^h otchig^|.o/ 
ilia most beautiful of the drawing* intrusted to his 
diroittor of fee royfd cabinet of drawings, all these occupations 
loft him but little time for painting. Ifowerthehsaib g^dewdd 
with a mi^d so active and versatile, ho v tiill foun4\'}ekj(j^e ta 
oxoouto several largo pictures fur the churohos 
deliver lectures at the acadomy on the theory of m&, to 
compose several comedies in verse, which gained a 

place in ttfe Parnassus of Titun du TilL-t. lleferring . to, jtiieso 
lari-montioned works, one of his biagraphers desotibo* 
c-i*. ntly in a sentence “ Q'dcait un p( intre bel qui 

donnait u l’ctudc du thddtio lo temps qu’il ddrobait k sopIarU” 
AUct enjoying for five years the high, dignities to which hc had 
then, Coy pel died, at the ago of fifty -rigjft, ‘‘rqg/rOttad by 
ariists and the republic oMetters,*’ sa)§ Papilbn«at>. ta Feftd, 
“ u? much for his talents os for his personal q^iaUties/* , 
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PEAT AKD XTS mOtotivW* 

Amongst the many remedies propounded for ttfe 
lri«h brethren, few soom to promise mom successful results than 
tho manufacture of its bog-eaithl for from it rthy be obiained a 
groat variety of useful subs tanoeS^-taHow,; chare ^sl/ sulphate of 
ammonia, naphtha, oils, At. &o. In a leetuio delivered by Professor 
Braude, at the Royal Institution, the nature and products of 
pest were explained, and the uses to which soph products might 
be applied familiarly illustrated. The professor described a ^ peat- 
bog as a auporflci4 slratum of vpgefalde mati^, ‘w4ich ut 
different depths had undergone, or is stiH undergoing, various 
itagcs of clnnges and docompositiocu The superfioisl appearance 
of a peat-bog is that of a mass of halMeoayed heath, jnosieB, 
rushes, and grasses, flic roots of which have successively died 
away, though the plants »UU continue to vegetate. : .T^o.iuass U 
Hqucous, and imbued,, among other products of alow decay, with 
humic (from humu* y the ground), or humus acid *. and tbo Abund- 
ance of moisture pervading the bog at once affects the character 
of the peat and the surrounding district. 

Tho upper layers of the bag are usually of a lopsa fibrou* 
texture, and of a palo- brown colour ; but bematji the Surfwui tho 
density of the mass is found to fidoreafte considerably i till at 
la«t the dUtiuct character of tho vegetable ceases to ^discern- 
ible, and the bog appears almost homogeneous, and Of a dark- 
browji or blackish colour. In the midst of this mals afc occa- 
sionally found ths trucks of trees and some curious geological 
phenomena, laying ig various positions apd at di<for»ut ^opth«. 
A prat-b>g^-and f indeed, Che entire di be 
regarded as the consolidated produce of enormous prlisSTP .forests 
and fields of vegetation, cov**ing*in the 'aggregate, ?md|^qn8 of 
acres. It is a fact, no loss curtous thau 
tenth of tho whole surface of IreUnd is coyar^d w^ |Wft-bog, 
which is not ^nly valuable init*ett» but whieh, if would 

exhibit#* soil bem atli eminently fitted for tho operatmhi qf the 
agricultu|ii»t. 

la the lecture alluded to Professor Brande cxlub 
samples of ptat, taken ftrom tho upper, lower; and i 
of the bog, Ho particularly noticed tbo tallow pei 
of Lough Neagh, which, from the b/illiant flame s 
comburiion, ii sotnttioaos rendered available uaa’f h 
as wt/i as heat,— for itraust be uoder*fcood, ,iha 
bog* peat was used simply as fuel in tja kouf es qff;| 

Teat may be rendered highly useful for, a j 
purposes ; which, ht»Wer, for the preapfit 
two, charcoal, aud the v|riwus productiotBi ffoi‘ 
is called its Obstructive diatxllpUoa. Ayiften peat j 
into charcoal, the plan adopted by the Irish 
Is to carbonise blocks of bog- earth,, partially dtted on troj*, of 
w’iek<jpwork r in moveable pyramidal famaces—in muohf fhe 
same way, indeed as ordinary cbarpoal » produoadJiw %m 
branches of trees. ThocWooal thus pcpdimed 4L ‘" 

ably in character, from the peat front wkfotj it ha‘ “ 

•wcR as in tbo density of sorno apes 
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la ttovf drying/dsmse pent i«* About oaa-foird, and 
forHgl&iwia porous kina as gmcdras one-half >it* weight; four 
pest not producing mnohuinw than esnM<jn ot‘ 
otewsi • When tbs p**V$mweYef f ifr property qomprefsofl j>ro- ; 
Viotts t* UU <^bonl«afcion^whiob a recently-invented machine 
enabtos foe manufacturer to readily do— tlfo ghar*>al resulting 
from indensity that made from wood ; mb 

ft in / jiM .%; W Adminbly 
odo^^iSnk^ ttf fomto sulphur, 'A* a purify- 

log b§Nt tb* ohwwal -of post to said to bo 

iWpWMty % 4»totu$vs in to ‘ 

▼M^;^f L <hqr ^ yoHilbio, Tbs el&oemt* of post an pn* 
eii4f ttotos of wood affd eoai—nitrogon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon/* |?| ^«rsibr#, wo dtolil pool in do*© vessel#, tbs jwo^cts 
obtalbtid iro prwiiwly fiiuiilar to foot# which arc obtalmfofo from 
w^odiuCdobl under tike Mreumstaiiee#. TttiitteJy, the expense 
attealw^lWllittSnattbanf peat hs« prevonted its general adop- 
tion, we ets| loymont, however, of a recently- Invented blast 
furntfw, which defers in principle from that in which iron is 
molted, by having on arrangement for collecting the products of 
comhufti^p, Hgs cnfoled the^ to obtain ammonia. 


acetic acid, pyroxylin spirit* tar, naphtha, oile* and pahdiino, logo- 
therewith largo quantitm* af inflammable g«fo?s from the prat. 

Those various products are, ns, ft wellkttowo, of g^at u«S in Uio { 
art*. , : Sulphate, of atppionia is employed in the preparation of 
caibeuttu and muriate of ammonia, in caustic ammonia, And in 
the manufacture of various nSmuros and fertilising composts,; 
acetate of lime Is In constant demand at a source of aceifc acid, 
and of varfotw apfttatea largely ewaurond % ooUeo printers ; 
pyroxylio *pi*H fur vrtjod alcohol)* .,4 used 1« vapour lamp*, and 
in the preparation of mm\ hlo& af varnish ; naphtha is ps«fl 
' extensively for dissolving aaottfohwn ifo* making vamftbee, ami 
idao for burdpf in lamp|i the heavy and ffx«d oil# mentioned 
slavery useful in lubricating macbluery, espeoftUy when kjti- 
mataly mixed with other oil*, ot it may be mod as a cheat) lamp 
oil for the production of lampblack; and* lastly, the patafflap, 
when mixed with fatty matter such as sperm and steotiitei forms 
execUent candles* „ 

Here, then, arc no fewer than seven different substaners pro- 
* dueiblo from the hitherto neglected and dangerous peat -bogs of 
Ireland, end which only require the exercise of shill and patience, 

; joined with the careful employment of capital, to nmdec them 
available for all the purposes indicated, 


« 


ROMAN RUINS. 


Towaiis the dose of the Utter century the classic ruins were the 
thomS 0# the poets, just as now they djjlate upon old abbey* and 
Gothic afob% of foff middle ages. There is scarce aneHideetio 
poena of thftt period which has not similes or episodes drawn from 
the architectural remain/ of Greece or Hume ; ndr a garden which 
wa» not, ornamented with broken columns, giant trees, and 
irmUiated" statues overgrown by the surrounding grass. Byron, 
nni >ngst modern poets, has revelled in these Greek and Roman 
relief as ffoott hw in the Gothia i and Cbateattbraud, in his OM 
du has made the former a complete poem, looking 

at thbm ! both from a picturesque and sentimental point of view, 

“ Those ruins, u says he, ** considered in relation to their artistic 
effect; have a greater charm than if the buitdlpgs were entire. 
In ftcsftetoldH on ybUh time has wrought no change, the 
walls (yiffftSil a part of $0 landscape, and prevent us from 
distinfufthing thftioolonnades and arohos of the edifloe ; but when 
gin to mQvdder and decay, they are reduced to isolated 
" when which the eye rests both above and aw^y.in Jfcho 
o stars, the elmds, the forest^ rivers, and *ftoun* # 
Mittti the» seem to harmouiso with the scenes around, 
and thfota ewniy pace seems to modify and adapt itself to differ- 
cnceg'' Glfoie and time, mjd association, whatever be the diffbv- 
cnee* ^ • 

mW*i nttoa that M may give way to reverie, 
seGsl^-ln ^ a meEncholy <xmtra«t. Most people have 
readf 'TOi^s reltiCtioni amidst the ruins of Palmyra. “ The 
soliMa ^f death has iumedad to the surging crowds that once 
thr anged thoso povticoei; The slloneo of the iamb nojv pwaila 
wbeif hu»y comwoe once was hoard* The gorgeous 

op>i^lfii'»ter'tXf':4»x4a b fo hideous poverty. # Th<» 

^ Bair iiflfo of wild boasts.* ■ Flocks grace 
dd of foisplee, m& BHhy reptiles dwell in the 
k -“^ ■ W .*.'«* ■ ■ .■■ ■ . ; 

«a. : flbilwSjplliM',, to of 

dm-Wlxm *to*4tofc «nM«r< to* ■*#(•.'« of 
ilia to»t »e*fc to 0>* looder *iaoUoni 

»rw too '♦» toMtoid;' 
ajMfayto *f to*' 

So l many colbasol woiks. Sic tran$it gloria muadi is the burden 
mtheir roflwtticna. • ' 

ftobdft; the Artist Whose painting, we reproduce, loved 
ttttf ;Above Wl thlbgS, and passed a great part of his roving life, 

*' uW^lkHsvg throtigk the catacombs, and the magniflobnt retnahw of 
Itomim grcaMW, Even df ha had not Wongcd tu tho age fo 



whfoh he lived, and had not partaken of tho poetic opinions of the 
period, this prolonged sojourn amount the finest relic* cf anti- 
quity would douhtles*) have a wake i Ted in him the foligum# and 
philosopbio eentimenta which they inspired in others, Ilispaiut- 
ings iceman exact translation of the work* of Yol»,ey, Beblle. 
and Chateaubriand. Under an immense tHumpbal atch appeals 
the Btatue of Marcus Aurelius'; in the background a great temple, 
and in the ’foreground broken ?apttab», and fragments ot columns 
and statues. Au old woman has fosttmtfd a litm for drying her 
clothes to the neek of the great omperm’s horse, and u workman 
saws a sfono in front of n suit of bas-rcHwf, representing u puuui 
Cuoaar riding in hta triumphal chariot, Thu intention of the con- 
trast is hero 10 evidentyr-so little is left t j tho apontawWa inmft*'- 
nation thut wo may doubt whutbor tbo general effect la not ratlitr 
injured than otherwise. * * 

Hubert Robert i« an artist, of wbpm wo now^ddom hear any- 
thing- Ho was born iff 1738, and was elected a member of tliu 
French Academy in 17^7, Armmgst the most uunaikuMosuf his 
paintings arc “Ciesav embracing Pompeyta Remains/’ {i Ovid," 
♦‘Arria and Fuetus,*’. and **Cio$po. M He w^bs pirtioularly* 
fond #f painting ruins and solitudes, 'Hi* pfivfftn collection 
at Auteuil, in the house in which liaiWau at ono \i m lived, con- 
tained a great number of works of thi* #ovt % wbloh are now eeat- 
■ terod alt ovoj^ Europe, # 

Robert, though romaikablc a* % painter, was rendered still 
ifforo *o by the singularity of bU Hfe, and foe 'atran^o adventures 
through which he passed, Italy was for a bug time tho phiee 
" uppermost in his tnind, To visit Romo, Naples, Smrtmt's 
Uaptma, Vesuvius, and see tfio plaocs jendorod illustrious by 
' Bftme, Michael Angelo,. Tawo, and so many other great tarn, 
j was the great idea of his life. Filled with romantic dream* ho set 
I out on his travels, and on his way was surprised by a tempest not 
i far from tho Greet Ohurtre uso, and h is horse being frightened toy the 
i lightning, throw him violently. : Ho lay »«n»efosa until found by 
.some tnmik* pawing by, who fook him fo th^r oonvent, md wai4i 
difficulty i^wfod him to coffsefonsnass*. fymo thvm afterwards, 
while rambling in a fomt*’4dtybM by tho beauties of foe 
he last hU w«y, and iwamt'd for foreo 4ayX wifo.ont any food but 
berries, and to houfty daffp? of being devoured toy foa WiffvcMP 
! At length he reauhod ltomo, and gave' hifhself up heiffrt and 
soul to the study of his pit. * It wai hero, that the adventure he ft 
| # lum whteh has boon celebrated by HeXl^ in hie poem, fmthjimition. 

; * 11(3 went to visit the immense 'Jatjycombs which eitend urn: or th«, 
city. He wax slonny and bad no other guide than a piece oi 
forced or string which was fastened at foe entrance, and which 
be held in his h^u?, lie had n of wandered very far, wbon hoTdst 
k » • • 


Sy 
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892 THE ILLUSTRATED EXSlBITOE. 

• his hold, and his torch, going out at the B&me moment, he was On another oocasion he Bellied out k the night, and climbed to 
-left buried in profound darkness, in the midst of a labyrinth of the top of the Coliseum, where he planted a oross, which was 
* passages! Up wandered for hours, a prey*to the most dreadful for a long time known as “ Robert’s Cross," He performed this 

anxiety, and at last began to despair, and was about to lie adventurous feat in the midst of thickest darkness, although 



, % * 

RQMAK RUINS. FROM, A PAINTINO JJY RUJiERT ROJtFJtT. 
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down and xeaign hifosejf to a lingering death/ yrhen he waa ( I it "Was, amended with danger end' difficulty which few ether 
tripped up by some object on, the ground, ahtt foil headlong, To men would hate oared to fece in broad flight; In the 
bis great joy ho found that the uyasitig thread was the 'cause of his morning the astonishment of the people ‘was great,' on peTceiY- 
dowhfall ; and, starting up, soon reached the entrance once more* ^ mg a cross newly erected at such an immense height, A crowd 




] 


m the ill&sthaied exhibitor, 


assembled ; many cried, “A miracle !” while Robert Btood 
Jamong#t$iem laughing hoarfily at their credulity. At last, Lav- 
ing ventured to assort loudly that the occurrence was by ho means 
wonderful, and that he could plant the cross there himself, the 
mob sot upon him with fury, and it,was with great difficulty that 
ho escape^ with his life. The Pope having hoard of the affair, 
sent for Mm, and made him large presents. From that time 
Robert was known*ln Italy as “ Roberto UJBUvolo/' or Robert 
tlw Devil, He was in Paris during the reign of terror, and was, 
with many others, seised and imprisoned in St, Lazare. Amongst 
his companions in mi*ftrtua« were Boucher, Anditf Chenier the 
poet, and Lavoisier the celebrated ehctoUt. In this dreadful 
situation his gaiety and wn#fmd did not for sate him, Ha be- 
guiled the tedious hours of captivity by painting landscapes and 
portraits 0 / his friends upon the plates. One day, while playing 
tennis In the courtyard of the prison, he heard the voice of the 
gaoler calling over the names of the sixty victims who were on 
that day tube conducted to the guillotine, * Amongst others, ho 
heard that of JMirf, and as he pouched in terror in the corridor, 
another unfortunate wretch answered to it, and mounted the 
cart, and none know which of the two was meant. 

If mon arc, to be judged by the company they keep, posterity 
cannot but think favourably Of Robert. Amongst the number of 
his friends were Buffon, Quin mis, Visconti, Yornct, Greuze, 
Grotry, Delilie, Le Rain, Voltaire, & c. It was he who superin- 
tended the decorations for the play of Irene, on the memorable 
evening when the patriarch of philosophy saw bis bust crowned 
with laurels; and it was he who received Voltaire’s last words. 
u My friend,** said he to Robert on his deathbed, “ at what age 
did Titian die ?” “ Monsieur,” replied Robert, “ some say nt 011 c 

hundred; others, one hundred acd ton.” “ Ah/’ said Voltaire, 
i 1 he was a happy man ; h« received an instalment of his immor- 
tality while yet living.” Robert diedsuddcnly in his studio in 180P« 
Our second engraving is n)t from a work of Robert, but well 
depicts the presont state of one of the finest remains of ancient Rome. 
The theatre was raised by Augustus in honour of MarceUus his 
nephew (the son of his sister ftotavia), a youth who promised well, 
and whose early death spread a gloom over the whole empire, 
Mott of our readers may remember the tribute paid him by Virgil 
in the sixth book, of the itinoid, whtro ho describes AEncas as 
meeting him in Hades. When the pout was reading hia work to 
Octavia, and came to the passage — 

* f Heu mbenimle puor ! hi qua ftla nspera miiipas, 

Tu Mnrcellus erls ’*— • 

she fainted away, and on her rocovory lavishly rewarded him. Y 
The theatre was 540 palmm in diameter, and could contain 
thirty thousand- spectators. Tho style of the building was so per- 
feet that modern architects have taken it a* a model, whether 
of the Doric or Tonic orders, or for both combined It is behoved 
that in the exterior of the sbmi circular part, which is faced with 
immense block* of travertins, and in which the porticoes were, the 
theatre was adorned with th recorders of architecture, but there 
now remain only tbs dvbrit of the two inferior ones. The broils 
of the middle ages did it irreparable damage. The families Pier 
JUoni and ftanelli turned it Into a fortress. The Massuni family 
< afterwards used it as i palace, af ;er desi gn# of Baltha*#ar Perusal, In 
latter days It has beqomathfl inheritance of the Dukes of G^fvina^ 
After building of tho theatre, Augustus creeled a superb por- 
, tieo, in which the people might take refuge doling showers of 
rajui. ' It had th* form of it paralhdogram, with a double row of 
oolumns, to tho number of STO, ami it was decorated with 
Splendid pictures a^d statues, it was amongst the ndns of this 
that 4 th« far-famed Votm 4i Mt'itki#, which now* adorns the 
tribunal «t Florence, w # as discovered. The emperors Septimus 
Severua, and GgraoalU restored the portico, of which now no- 
thing remain# htxt a %w broken columns and pilasters. 

Many of the fftisst of Roman remains wore seriously injured 
during the sir go of tho city by tho« French in 1848, and most of 
them tie fast falling before tho march of time. The # papal go- 
vernment, wbatoyer lte faults, ha# never shown itself aw## tb 
the art, but Us attention ha# been for a long 

while too closely absorbs in the suppression of # politi.cal dis- 
turbances to afford either tirfto or opportunity for tho preserva- 
tion' of tho relics oftimperial and republican Rome. 


THK HISTORY OP' LfTRRARY COMKERCIb 

« ' 

Nothing marks more strikingly the progress of ' the nation during 
tho last two hundred years than the history of literary commerce ; 
nor is there a anror guarantee of its continued advancement at an 
accelerated pace than the present vast expansion of the book trade, 
which is about to hurst alt its remaining shackles, and ^xpntiate 
in the perfectefrcedom claimed as essential to tho*pre#perity of all 
other branches. We find the tm# principles of political science 
confirmed by history ; and «» the aigumswifr'em Jfcitaji* "0k most 
conclusive to^bhe human tuind, the 4iw^CfcHsifix4^ ^ 

light of tho past upon the dtsensAonsof the present d#yi Uayident, 
—for history is an accumulation of facts. - ' 

One of the first objects of the early printers was to supply tho 
anxid&s demand of men of letter# for copies of the aneiimfc fairies, 
which had been for so nnny centuries accessible otityfrf^ostly 
manuscripts which could only be deciphered \y groat labour 
These first appeared- in expensive folios. But th8 Aldases, 
Stephenses, ond Plantins produced them in neat octavoes and 
dtiodecimoes. Instantly the horizon of literature was expanded, 
light encroached on tho realms oL <( chaos and- old night,” where 
ignorance had held its leaden sceptre, and supfcrsti^on in thralled 
the immortal mind with its ghostly terrors. At first tho anarket 
was overstocked, but a now demand was' soorf’ created, and the 
seed cast upon tho waters was soon found producing an abundant . 
4 harvest of readers. j 

Tho supply from the stores of the ancient classic* was not 
checked by authority. ' It was different, however, with the Eng- 
lish Bible, I ts first translators ami printer# were persecuted from 
city to oily, and from nation to nation. So great were their 
trials, bo numerous their adventures, and to magnificent were 
their luhours, that the “ Annals of the English Bible/’ published 
by Pickering, fill two immense volumes. The persecutors spmt 
largo sums in buying up the first editions, in order to burn them 
in piles in the market* place, But this proceeding was almost 113 
blind as tlm animosity of the Irish peasant who resolved to destroy 
a bank l»y burning* its not©#. By means of this fanaticism the 
first costly editions wont off rapidly, tmd funds wofe obtained 
from tho enemy to print fresh supplies, while the burnings 
seemed as the most effective advertisements, creating a demand 
that might not otherwise have existed to the Stun# extent. In 
1540 Grafton printed only 500 copioj of Jiis complete edltifti of 
the Scriptures ; but (ho demand increased so rapidly that xpe have 
still extant no leas than 82fl editions of the Bible, or parts of the 
Bible, printed between 1626 and 1600. » ' * 

A thirst for education noon resulted from "the art of printing. 
“Both in Frotestanf ttmf Roman Catholic countries schools and 
•universities wore founded, for which book# were largely demanded; 
and those, In (heir turn, produced evor-mfihiaaiug circle* of Afresh 
readers. William Caxtort, our flrst # prlntor, prodbcod hi* works 
from his press, and hi# assistant and friend, Wynkyn dp Worde, 
published 408 book# from 1403 to 1^35. To anothor of RU fel- 
low-Ubmircrs, Richard Pynson, 212 are assigned during the 
name period, € The r * Typographical Antiquities** of Apae* and 
Herbert "record# thename# of 350 printers in England ktid Scot- 
land, working between 1474 and 1600, during which time Wrly 
10,000 distinct work# wore printed, giving an average number of 
7.5 each year. Compare this with tho 2,700 book# Issued fipifi the 
British pro## In 1851, exclusive of periodical# ifltf n#W4gflf#r#T 

Long aftor tho introduction of printing boott .TS^Lfi^ dcar 
in Engknd.' In 1500/ a « primed And a ■* pajdfcer * • ipteif enty - 
pence, "thowaqual to’ six day# 1 wa|d« ftf ’* Iu 

1510, Fitohorhcrt*# the 

first pu^Halmd, wai«o||,for 401,, pvim 
fot omi A# publlihers began . to 'ri\f o{ 

customer#, book# became ' dReapev, 1 jSn^^uvfogi 
Tudors, printing was an exolUBiva^prtifii#|o granfrid by QiVorowu 
to certain indiuhluuls, which, of course limited the trade ‘while 
restricting thy liberty of tho subject. About two hundred copies 
of each work is supposed to be the average number printed during 
' thi# period, 1 

During, the politico-religions contest under, the w 8tuart^nasty 
,thc* press was reiy active. Two thousand volumes of controversial 
trad#, 'issued betVcen 1640 and 1660, are preserved in the British 
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Museum, and fthcse-volumps contain 30,000 separate publications, association) which has achieved such wonders in our day, in all 1 

which indicates 4t prodigious activity Of the national mirid duripg dopm tmenfa of trade and commerce. Tho deaim for Jy\owk*dgcf 

these twenty years. The Restoration was accompanied by the pre- had led to, the formation of reading societies aud eitcidatiny libra- 

valence of profligate literature ; and in order to cheek tho growth Wes,— by which means many wore enabled to road the^rineipal 

of anything more wholesome, an aet of parliament ordained that now works at a small expense. These societies secured a market * 
only twenty px inters should practise thei# art in the kingdom ; for a certain number of copies of each work, — and the publishers 

and we find that in 1000 there were only ono hundred and forty took advantage of this to raise the price - fur which wc shall 

working- printer# in London. How characteristic §f the ago was blame them less whjn we consider that the Economical arrange- 

tbit Act ! Restraints upon the commerce of literature, tlius carried ment of societies or companies teemed calculated to limit the 

out fully, strike u| as monstrous. But is not this principle the number of purchasers. Indeed, it was predicted that they would 4 

Krtuu to whatever extent it may be carried out ? And does not destroy tho trade of publishing. Ifyt ultimately, they created a ■ 

the great, publisher, who says to tho trade, I shelf not allow you much larger market, by extending tho taste fur reading. This # 

to sell this book undof a certain price, act in bis own sphere in taste gradually descended in tho ranks of society; am! produced 

the same spirit of monopoly and coercion as the Stuarts (lid in theirs ? a demand for books convoying solid information in a popular 

The laws* however, which limited the number of prlrfteHl suou form, and published at u low price. To meet this novel demand, 

fell into disuse. From the year 1666 to 1680, the average M Constable's MitwUzny 1 ' was commenced in 1827. ih tbo aamo 

number of wo vks issuing from the press yearly was 252, two-fifths year the Society for the Diffusion 0 / Useful Knowledge commenced 

of Tghlch fere professional, — connected with Jaw and education, its publishing operations, and, several publishers of eminence 

But more thaufhalf of theso publications ware reprints, pamphlets, soon turned their* capital into^tho same broad channels. The 

single sermons, and maps- At tho close of the seventeenth works of standard writers ware reproduced at. moderate prices, 

cent ury* the ordinary price of an octavo volume wua five shillings. and the thoughtful mechanic was onabiod to read at his own 

The be«[ttyring*of the eighteenth century was signalised by fireside tho masterpieces of tho human mind, and to become 

the rbgi of periodical literature, and of what wo now technically a * centre of elevating and civilising influence to the people 

call “ tho prsss/k InTho year 1709 London had one daily paper, around him. The “ Penny Mugaame,” the “Fenny Cyclopedia,” 

fifteen three tUnes A week, and ono twice 0 week ; and provincial and “ Chatabtrs's Journal," followed in the same direction. Of 

newspapers >voro established in several places. In 1724 tho stamp these, tho moat daring speculation was the Cyclopedia.. Mr., 

duly ,W«« imposed, In 1731 Cave produced the first magazine Knight states, that tho work returned about £130,090 ip the 

printed in Bn gland ; so that aur periodical literature is only about commerce of literature, and that £40,000 was distributed among 
one hundred and twenty years old. The first magasino was called authors and an«U eugoged in its production, of which sum, more 

the “ Gentleman's.” The bookiellers 6 8tart(4 the “London” in than three- fourths wore laboriously earned by the diliganc© of 

opposition? Tho * Montlily Review," tho first of the critical tho writers. 

1 lass, was established in 1749. During tho flint, half of the Cheap literature, bo far from destroying the trade of publishing, 
t c ulury, only 3280 now works appeared, giving au average yearly as had been predicted, caused a very large increase in the annual 

issue of 93* A quarto published during that period seems to have issue of now books, so tbit tho croakers from the old roosts of 

been sold for 10s. to 12s. a volume, and octavo from 5s. to 6s., monopoly have been continually disappointed in their dismal 

und a duodecimo from 2s. fid. to 3s. lleforr) this, an excise duty prophecies. In the four years ending 1832, were published of 

hud been kid upon paper, and tho cost# of authorships ven for tho new books, 6,149 volumes ; in the four years ending ^842 wero 
humblest labours were raised, yet prices hud not been raised. published 8,597 volumes. The average price per volume in the 

“ Wo can only account for this," says Mr. Charles Knight, in his Hist period w,as 11s, 5d. ; in tho second period 8s. 0Jd, This ia 

postscript to Ooxton,” « upon tho principle thattbo publishers of the estimate of Mr, M k Culloeh iu his Commercial Dictionary, 

the first half of tho eighteenth century knew thoir trade, and That gentleman says, that if these works were sold at- the/ppb- 

pr skiing larger number adapted their prices to the extension 0 / the * lioation price, averaging from 8s. to 9s. a volume, the product 
markup. They also in mo$ cases Ussencd their risk by*pubiiah- would be, for new bonks, £708,498, and for new editions «n4“te- 

ing by subscription,. a practice now almost gone out of use^ but prints, £231,218, But ho considers that the actual price did nertex- 

p'jssoBsing ^grea^ advantages for the production of costly woilcs. aeed an average of 4$. a volumc^which would yield £435,000 a year. • 

'I bis wa£ in manyncspects the golden ago for publishers, when Wo find by counting the works on the list in the Literary M- 

Urge.and certain fortunes were made.* Ftrh&pa much of this manacle, that the xi umber of books published in. 1831 was 2,700. 

preceded from tho # publisher’s aiming less to produce novelty At that rate, the number for the last four years would be 10,800, 

than excellence, selling large impressions of few Looks, and not excelling by 2,200 the issue for the same period ten yearn ago; 

distracting the public nvitfi their noisy competition in tho mnrui- aud during tho intervening period, be it recollected, tho trade *iu 

factuwj'pf new wares to catch the passing fancy of the hour, I’ub- periodical literature has been enormously expanded, 

lishcrs thus grew into higher influence in society. They had long The number of weekly periodical works issued ia London, on 

ceased to carry their books # to Bristol or Stourbridge, or to hawk Saturday, May 4th, 1844 (not newspapers), was 60, with a weekly 

then* ©bout the country in auctions. The trad# of books had sale of 300,000 copies, read chiefly by the working classes, Wo 
gone into regular eoinmereiaj channels/’ • believe the present number of such periodicals is not quite 60 , 

During tho latter lialf of tho eighteenth century* literature but tho number of copies issued must be much larger, while the 

became rapidly popularised, Periodicals spread on overy side. monthlies arc grofltly increased. .In May, 1844, 227 monthly, 

Magazines* reviews, and newspapers "were greatly multiplied-*- and 118 quarterly periodicals wore sent from London to all parts of 

and tjjie plan of publishing largo works ia numbers, to meet tho the United Kingdom. Tho number of copies sold oq Magnzinc- 

wanbkqf tho many, wof* first adopted. Among tho most sue- day was estimated in that year at 500,000, fotwbich cash to the* 

ccasfdb ol lb© “ numbefr books ” was Smdllet’s “History. of Eng- amount of £23,000 was paid. The annual roRnu far periodical 

land, , ‘ which rcalisod a circulation of twenty thopsaui copies. winks were then estimated by Mr. M k Culloch at £261,000, othevs 

Tho wider diffusion of periodical literature increased, instead of set it downjat £300,000. * 

diminishing tho drmaiid for new books* Iri'om 1792 to. 1 802, no I^ast year (1831), wore issued from London 827 monthly, and 
less than 4(HI6 new works were pubH«mbd, crxclus vo of reprints 46 quarterly publications, showing an increase in the formcf of 
«ud mmphh-’t#, The average yearly production was more than U»0, or neariy one- third, and in tho latter of eight or one- fifth 

thro©/, thnes what it h^d been drydng the previovs period— and over the nupibers in 1844. When we tain* into Account 100 

this dot by means of reduced prices, for the prijjgs of books had noddy papers published in I^ondon, each with a literary depart- 
risen from 50 to, 100 per cent. merit, supplying to sonic extent the place of a Magazine, and aup- 

Thc dhriy part of the eighteenth cfentuiy witucssed an ci^rmous ^ported chiefly by tho industrial multitofle, we must perceive what 

expansion of tbo book -trade. During the- first twenty- ^sev^an u vast revenue they contribute to the book -trade. Indeed, wc see, 

years,, the no w publications Amounted to neariy twenty thousand. throughout- the wholrf history of that# trade, that in proportion as 

While tho do^^nA thus Increased, the prices pf books were it has relaxed its exclusiveness, tyul considered tho many it .ha© 

riring. Dow arc s we to account for this? By the principle of expanded and flourished, 
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j # . THE LADIES’ 

‘ STABLE I) OYjLEY, IN ANTIQUE POINT. 
Hattjualb. — A d’oyley frame, and Meoklonburgh thread, 
Nps. 1, 7, 80, and 160. * 

The d'Oylcy frame used for making these d* ay leys, is some* 
thing like that formerly in fashion for d’oyloys in soft cotton and 
■wool. The pegs of this one, however, are of brass, and are forty 
in number ; namely, ten on each side of the frame ; and those at 
the corners are almost close Jpgether, sufficient space only boing 
left, to allow the thread to pass between tjiom. 

* ■ The reason Mecklenburgh thread is selected as the material 
for these d’oyleys, is that linen lasts so much longer than cotton ; 


DEPARTMENT. , * „ - 

To MAKE THE INUNDATION OF THE pBBPBNOICUtAR 
Bo not take the thread off the reel, but knot the end on peg t a. 
Pass the threaS on the rigfit side of this and of peg 1 b, then up 
the left side of these, again down the right and up the left, twice 
more, so that a bar of sir threads crosses the frame parallel with 
side o. Pass # on the thready without breaking off, to pegs Ho, % 
and do the same ; and so on with all to No. 10, when it will be 
necessary to fasten off by knotting the end securely on the peg; 

Those threads have npw to be crossed by similar ones, from <3 
to d. Take ft needleful of thread, two yards long, and thread it 
on a coarse long needle. Fasten the end to peg 1 e, and in 



« 

and they are of a kind that, if properly made, will teervo fot a 
century. 

Begin to form the bars which divide thtvd’oy ley into squares, 
by winding the thread No. 1 across the frame, first in one direc- 
tion and then in ttte opposite. To make our description clearer, 
wo will call the top of the frame a, the bottom n, the left side c, 
and the right p. Holding Ike side a at the top, we wijl reckon 
the pegs from the left to 3m right, Nos. 1 to 10, for a and b ; jintf 
When we have to, york in the opposite direction, wo will make 
the side c the top, anil reckon the pegs of c and ^ in the same 
maimer. It would facilitate the working to put these figures on 
the. Wooden &*mo, as well as the letters, before beginning. 


passing to the corresponding peg oi p, slip the needle Sfifitfr the 
first three of every s6x|kread§ ; do the* same in return* * which 
w ill raise the other three. This is to l>e done fhnoe times ; then 
fasten off, and take another needleful for peg, 2* Alt ike ten 
from v to t> are done separately, and in the same manner. 

The twenty bars, each consisting of sin threads, are then to ho 
formed into braids, by doming them backwards and Jjprwardi. 
XJsc Nb. 7 Mecklenburgh, and a large needle / fasten on, and 
slip the needle alternately under each three, taking the stitches 
as closely together a* possible. In. worklng the perpendiciildr 
luxes in this way. miss those parts wberothe others Ofoss thein, 
and when you come to die crossings in ching the lines ftom 


t 
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d, do the same darning from the oomers to the centre of the 
little square formed by the orowing of tho threads, * 

When all the bars are done, *lip the d’oyloy off tho frame, and 
tack It firmly on a square of parchment, allowing a margin of 
tiro inches all round. The square space!, of which there are 
nine each way, are then to he filled with point stitches, arranged 
to form certain patterns. , # 

The Corners. — These are all alike, and every one occupies 
four small squares, begin by making diagonal bars (of four 
thteads, instead of six), from peg 1 and peg 3 a, slipping the 
needle through the bar of peg 2, when pasraig it. Tho 
meeting of all these bars forms the centre of the wheel, and 
all tho circles round it are to be done in Mecklenburgh, No. 7. 
Ma^ o^oround, p quarter of an inch from the centre, jessing 

it* and, 
A. Second plain' 

cir^'Wp' : be worked, rather more than a quarter of an inoh 
beyond this 0e tr and abort bars, in pairs* connecting the two 
meat be make as seen in the engraving. To make the points of 
thq'VtyM* 'toift; baokwsirds and forwards, in dose buttonhole- 
stitch o section, deereasingone stitch every row, until you 
wolfttfwW oft*? stitch on the point, and connect it /with one of the 


the needle to the comer. A second bar must pe ma£e in they 
same way, parallel with this one. The small pointed* epaoes 
between each pair of threads is then closely filled with foftndation- 
sfcitcb, leaving a little diamond in tho centre. The foundation- 
stitch must bo done in Mecklenburgh No. 7; it is desirable, 
therefore, in order to use the needlofbl of No. 1, to make all the 
twisted threads before filling in any, as tho* needle can readily 
pass through the back of the bars, from one square to another. 
Sixteen squares are to be filled in this manner. 

In the centre of tho d’oyley are igine squares, all of which are 
filled in tho same way.* With No. 30 Mecklenburgh make two , 
diagonal braided bars, crossing in the centre ofrthe square. 
These are connected at a very Bmall distance from tho centre, 
by Raleigh bars, with a single dot on each. They arc worked 
so as to surround the middle*' but in a square, net * circular 
form. In each section another bar is worked, so ae jue^ te ciaar 
the point of tho Raleigh spot, and this is worked gradually to a 
point, by leaving ctat a stitch at each end, every tow ; making 
a Raleigh spot, however, at i/U end of every row, and one at 
tho point which ig be joined to one of the main bars. 

The Boeder. — The comer has a large scallop, and a small 
one is made on the edge of all the intermediate squares.. The 
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maijhhsfs, l^sacdk comer of the square, a quarter of a wheel is 

A ... ‘ , . \ ,•* 

As hays: 'Observed, four squares arc occupied by each* 
oo£*r g^^iWiwuthem, irhteh. ue ftre-squwe. 

SoH§ ctsI iff } &. - p,. mro .S' , wo#l«d is tb. >am. pattern,— «ch is 
dv$fVi S&Hjf k* t *»! u *' e Pteyositeolar, sad tk. horizontal one 

' ' iftittNiw thjfh-n -Up** 

buttonhole-stitch ; they are done in 80 Mecklenburgh* Two 
Wheels, a small one, of plain buttonhole-stitch, and a larger, with 
g Raleigh dot in each section, complete each square. The row of 
flqimres immediately withih these,— nfobely, five each way, are 
filled with Swiss stitch. This being newly introduced, we must 
describe it. With N& 1 * Mecklenburgh, carry a thread dia- 
gpoaUy $om one corner Of a square to thd opposite one, do not 
d|ayr tip .thread tightly, and twist back on it to the comer 
w hero IrbqgSn* Another twisted threfid must be worked hptwoen 
j&g same two corners. Slip the needle along the braided W to 
mm of the vacant comers, ind" carry thS thread under the 
twisted hart to tifo opposite. Twist back on the thread four 
t imes ; pass seer one twisted thread, tVrfot three limes, pass ' ovdr" 
the other twisted thread ; twist four times more, and tW brings 


DEEP POINT EACH EDOINO. 


0 radiating bars are in the buttonhwle- s titch, and the sections of 
circles hnvo points worked in foundatian'fititch, with a Raleigh 
'* * dot at the end of every alternate ro^.. The outer edgo of every 
scallop is braid-stitcb, worked oh four threads^ and finished With 
Raleigh dots. * ; 

‘ . , ' ' JMBBF, '\Aldf • 

;■ . Matsriais.— M ecWcnburgh thw^ 

Draw the pattern from tho engraving, a section of it being 
given the full size. The paper must then ho lined with alpaca. 
Should a short piece only be required, the pattern should at once 
be made of the full length ; if not several may be drawn. From 
the closeness of the work it is impossible to work twice over the 
same paper. # 

The border of each pattern is formed of seven small scallops. 
It is worked in braiding-stitch, that is, four threads are laid on, 
# parallel* with each other, and formed* into a braid by damifig 
them backwards and forwards, putting the needle always under 
two together. As it* is not desirable^to have any break in the out- 
line, it will he advisable to take, fog each of tbs four outline t&reaig 4 
a needleful sufficiehtly long to answer for the Whole piece ofjfcqjs. 

* When the whole length of the paper is done, the ends may l 
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ftwfetod ^ouiid | curd, and wrapped in paper to keep them clean 
NrhilsHhat tout ion of the work i« in progress. 

Each pattern oontaim one spray of dowers and email leaves, 
the stem of which ia braided like the edge, only that it is gene- 
rally wider at the end. 

All the outlines are made in No. 1, and the braiding done in 
No. 7* The flowofs consist of six petals^ three of which are 
worked in foundation-etitoh, that is close buttonhole- stitch over 
a thread, and the others in spots formed by making two close 
buttonhole- stitches, and Ihcr allowing the space of two beforo 
K working tbe next In tho succeeding row, the two close stitches 
ootud on thenar of thread formed between one spot and the next. 
The centre of the dower is an open circle, covered with close 
bnbtonholo-stitoh, with Raleigh dots, * 

Tho leaves, wliioh are very small, are entirely in foundation 
stitch. In each seotion of the large scallop is a w heel formed by 
working a circular Raleigh bar, on a foundation of three threads. 
The ground is in llaleigh bars worked very irregularly. 

The straight edge of the lace is a lino of buttonhole -stitch on 
two threads. H 

Three rows of Sorrento edge, worked one upon another, com- 
plete the lace. This edge and the flowers arc done in Meoklen- 
burgh 120. The remaining parts in No. 100, 


DECEPTION AND CREDULITY IN WORKS 
OF ART. 

“Dsosmox," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ which is so often 
re commended by writers on the theory of painting, instead of 
advancing the art, in reality carries it baok to its infant state : 
the &rat essays in painting were certainly nothing more than 
mere imitations of individual objects, and when these amounted 
to deception, the artist had accomplished bis purpose/' In one 
view of art, however, the more perfect the imitative talent of the 
artist, the greater his excellence. Nature, after all, is the most 
perfect model ; and the more minutely her features am caught up 
by the painter or sculptor/ and represented in his work, the more 
completely does he realise the loftiest idea of art. We grant that 
the most perfect imitations of national objects may bo utterly des- 
titute of the mihetm of art, the embodiment of which is by some 
considered the highest achievement of the artist ; but then, this 
representation of the “ beautiful” only indicates a deeper insight 
into nature on the part of him who makes it, and shows that ho 
possossya in addition the power of flxquUite execution. In body* 
mg forth the highest phases of beauty, tenderness, sorrow, 
passion, or any of the o$hor Mings of the mind, he is as much, 
only in a loftie* some, an imitator of nature as is the artist who 
copies a limb, a tree, or any bther natural object. Not tl*t we 
would be. understood to confound, or put on a level* tbe widely 
different merits of tVo pilch artists ; for mere imitation, in the 
ordinary sense, however perfect, as much inferior to the far higher 
artistic talent of invention. Tho one can lay claim to no higher ( 
rank than that of a skilful copyist, whilst tbe other rieea infi- 
nitely above him, as the originator of ideas drawn from a vivid 
porosption of the moral and physical beauties shadowed forth in 
nature. In manual execution the one may be perfect, but tho 
other alone possesses the true inspiration of art. 

The history of art furnishes us with very numerous anecdotes 
'of the power of exquisite imitation, or deception, both in ancient 
and modem artists. Barrhasius and Zeuxis, two celebrated 
Ofocian painters who flourished in the fourth oentUTy before 
Christ, disputed as fb which of thorn was the )m»t pointer in their 
ago ; And to decide this point they agreed that each should pro- 
duce a picture of whioh the world should judge. Accordingly 
Zeuxis painted some grapes, and Parrhasius a curtain. The two 
works wore finished and produced. When that of Zeuxis was 
exposed to view, birds came and peeked at it : proud of this tes- 
timony to tho excellence of Jfcis performance, ho desired Farrha- 
sius to remove tho veil arftl show his picture ; hut finding himself 
outwitted, candidly confessed himself overcome. Zeuxis after- 
wards pointed a boy carrying grapes ; and keing the birds com* 
toil, he admitted that if tiMugrapes were well done, the hoy 
would, in proportion bo til done, since the birds were not aftiid 
dffetai 

.» 


Apelles, a still more celebrated Grecian painter than cither of 
those just mentioned, and who enjoyed tho patronage of Alex* 
under the Groat, wishing to make tho acquaintance of Proto- 
genes, an svtUt, who lived in tho island of Rhodes, went thither to 
sec him, When he arrived at tho painter's home, ho found only 
an old woman, who asking the visitor his name, bo answered that 
ha would wrRe R on thp cahvass ; and taking his pencil, with 
some colour ho designed something with gfoat delicacy y and Ihfefi 
retired. Protogenes coming homo shortly after, was told of what 
had passed. Jhe beauty of the outline at once convinced him 
that it was the work of Apelles, as he believed that no one eke 
could equal it, Then, with another ooldhr he drew on the firit 
lines a second outline, more correct and delicate, and went out, 
bidding the old woman show that to the persqp if he returned. 
When Apelles called again be was astonished to see himself out- 
done ; but with a third colour ho finished the design with all the 
subtilty of his art. Trotogenos returning, and sooinjf this lost 
addition, gavo up the dispute, and ran in haste to seek for Apelles, 
Pliny regarded the portrait of a horse, by this painter, so true 
that other horses neighed and kioked at it, as an achievement of 
art as admirable as Venus Anadvomene, whitiaFusglV 1 calk “ the 
wonder of art, the despair of artiste/* Another anecdote gf this 
prince of Grecian painters is on record. Ho wasson ce wrecked on 
tho coast of Alexandria, where ho had formerly beodVcIl received, 
but tbe then reigning Ptolemy treated him with neglect. Tho 
courtiers, who owed tho artist a spite, sent him a fictitious invi- 
tation to tho royal table, by one of their attendants, which ho 
gladly accepted. The king, offended at his presumption, silked 
him whioh of hi* court hqd invited him. Tho painter extricated 
himself like a man of wit; taking a piece *of oharo&tTflrom a 
chafing-dish which stood by, with three or four strokes an tho 
wall, he sketched the portrait of tho person who bad brought him 
the invitation, to the great astonishment of the king, who in- 
stantly recognised the face of the impostor. This adventure 
reconciled Ptolemy to the painter, who was afterwards loaded 
with honours. An extraordinary tribute to tbe graphic power of 
Apelles* pencil is contained in the fact related by Appian, that a 
certain physiognomist and fortune-teller, by looking on bis por- 
traits, foretold tho very time of tjjo death of their originals, or ut 
what time their deaths had happened, if they were already dead. 
This, however, may be fairly labelled “ doubtful/ 1 * 

In fcrfU of imitative art modern palmers have not been inferior 
to tho ancients. Bamasano, an excellent painter of landscapes, 
painted a strawberry so exactly that peacocks snapped at itf sup- 
posing it to be natural. Hans Holbein, a distinguished German 
artist of tho fifteenth century, when about to leave for a 
time, to raise tho value of his works, whitji were growing too 
numerous there, resolved to leave behind him a specimen of his 
artistic abilities. A portrait of one of to. patron* wad ah his 
house ; on the forehead ho painted a fly, and seat the picture to 
it* owner ; the gentleman, struck w^th the beauty of the piece, 
went eagerly to brush off the fly, and then found*the deceit Tho 
story soon spread, and, as such trifling deceptions often do, made 
more uoifb in the artist’s favour than greater excellencies. .Orders 
were given to prevent tho city being deprived of .so great a 
painter, but in the mean time llol bain had privately takea/to 
departure. t 

As it was not dnusuol for some of the older' masters to repeat 
their best pieces, the existence of two (fir three of tbe saw sub- 
ject is ip) argument against tin ir genuineness. The talus of 
these masterpieces of art has, it need' not bo remarked, too often 
led to attempts at copying them, some of whioh have deemved 
the most skilful judges. /The following is* perhaps,' the best fo* 
stance of tiie fidelity an# masterly execution of a copy* Frederick ' 
II., Buko of Mantua, posting through ^Torenoo on his way U 
Rome, paid a visit to the Medici palace ; over one of the doors he 
saw the portrait of Pope Leo X., between those of Cardinal tie 
Medici and Cardinal do Rossi ; the heads were by Raphael, and 
tho drapery by Julio Romano, and altogether it was an tiRnirable 
pointing. Tho duta was to greatly taken with the picture that 
he earnestly boggeh it of Rope Clement Til, when he reached 
$ome. His holiness at once aocededT to tho tfeqeest of the duke, 
and ordered to secretary, OctaviUn de Medici*, to put the plot $m 
in a case and send it to Mantua. The secretory, Who wet winter 
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of painting, and loath to deprive Florence of such a treasure, de- | 
ferred sending it, pretending that the frame was not rich enough* 
and that ho would get another flitted up for it ; this delay gave j 
Him time to have it copied by Andrea del Sarto, who^imifcated even j 
the minutest effects which time and expifauro had made on it. | 
The copy was so perfect that Octavian could hardly distinguish it i 
from the'original ; and, that 'ho might not bo deeded, lie put a | 
private mark on the hack, and sent it to Mantua. Tho duke to- ! 
orived it with great satisfaction, not doubting that it was tho ! 
genuine work of Raphael and Julio Romano ; the latter was then 
in the service of Frederick, and had no suspicion A its being a 
copy;, but Vasari, who* had so en it whilst printing, going to 
Mantua, disabused him. Having been shown all tho duke’s 
rarities by Romano, the latter said that tho finest still remained 
to bo seen, naming tho painting by Raphael and himself. Vasari 
said it was very fine, but that it was not Raphael's. “ Not Ra- 
phael's!” Said tho astonished artist, “do 1 not know my own 
work, do I not ice tho strokes of my pencil ? ” Vasari answered, 

“ You do not observe it closely enough ; I saw Andrea del Sarto 
draw that very picture, and you will sec behind a mark, to dis- 
tinguish it Horn thg original*” Finding this to bo true, tbo de- 
ceived psintef replied, 11 1 value it os much os if it was Raphael’s, 
and am even morq, pleased, fur it is very surprising to see so ex- 
cellent a mastei so well imitated.** 

Sebastian Ricci executed several Very excellent imitations of I 
Paul Veronese, many of which he sold for origin »1 r, and once j 
deceived !*& Fosse. When the latter was convinced of the impo- | 
sition* ho advised Sebastian,.” for the future to paint nothing but ' 
J'aul ’Veroneses, and no more Riccis.’* | 

One ofacf instancc*of deception will sufficiently illustrate how 
successfully it has been practised in works of art. Thoro is a S 
collection of engravings by Bernard i’icart, an ingenious artist of j 
the lfttt century, which has been published under the title of The 
Innocent Imposlwr#, 1'ieart had been long vexed at the taste of 


the day, which made it fashionable to decry the yOrk», # and de* 9 
prectato the talents, of tho engravers at that, time, kt comparison 9 * 
with tho earlier artists. To expose the absurdity of lueh an 
opinion, Pi cart chose some designs of tho earlier painters, which 
had not boon engravod, worked at them in secret, stamped soma 
of them on old paper, and had them quietly circulated, ’in, every 
case they were received by the cognoscenti as genuine Works of 
the old engravers, having had his Joke, ho exposed the trick, 
and published tho collection under tho title just mentioned. 

The annals of art abound witl^ almost equally numerous 
instances of popular credulity respecting individual pieces* An f 
account of one of those will oonolude this paper. Jn bis Rites 
of tho Spa nidi Painters, Mr. Cumberland mentions a singular 
instance of this in connexion with a picture of the Immaculate 
J Conception, by J unties, and which was in tho late Collage of 
i Jesuits in Valencia. This celebrated picture is tho object of uni- 
versa! veneration amongst the faithful, and by tho devout and 
credulous is considered almost equal to tho Virgin herself; for 
tradition reports, that it was painted by order of Father Martin 
A Iherto, to whom thj^Blcssed Virgin condescended to appear on 
the eve of tho Assumption, and required of tho holy father to 
have her portrait taken in the dross she then wore. The honour- 
able office of fulfilling tho command was committed to Juanes. 
For a long time tho artist failed in transferring the sacrod features 
to tho canvass, but at length succeeded ; and by moans of elabo- 
rate acts of penance and great contrition, the work was sanctified 
and the pencil nevor missed its stroke. The popular tradition 
goes on to say, that Juan ca bring cno day seated on a e<affold, 
giving his finishing touches to tho upper part of the picture, tho 
woodwork gave way, and tho painter being in tho act of falling, 
tho holy persefhago, Whoso portrait he had taken, stepped oppor- 
tunely from tho canvass, and, seising hi» hand, saved him from 
the fall ; this done, and Juancs safely landed on tbo floor, tho 
gracious lady returned to her frame. 


SARDIS. 


History furnishes flaw more striking illustrations of the tran- 
sient of man's most valuable possessions, and his greatest 
works, Jhah Sardis. !fho JRcissitudos which it has undergone, 
the remembrance , of its ancient mngnifleence t the story of its 
deolinl, and the % mournful prospect of its present desolation, 
form a sadly cloquertt commentary upon the mutability of human 
affair* When Dir. Chandler visited it At tho latter part of the • 
last century, the aity of the onco proud* capital of Lydia, the 
HhriiUanlterdil of th» Apocalypse, was “green and flowery ; ” 
and the residence of ft long lige of wealthy and powerful monarch* 
was, as it is nowftho habitation of oxen and buffaloes, with the 
exception of a few mud httl^ which sheltered Turkish herdsmen, 
“Identified with ♦the names of Census, and Cyrus, and Alex- 
ander,” says a later traveller, “ and oovering tho plain with her 
thousands of inhabitants, and tons of thousands of men*of war; 
great even in tho days of Augustus ; ruined by earthquakes!, and 
restored to its importance by tho mnnificonce of Tiberius; Chribtian 
Sardis offering her hymns of thanksgiving for deliverance from 
pagan persecution in the magnificent temples of the virgin and 
the apostles ; Sardis again fallen under the yoke of a false religion, 
but still retaining her numerous population and powerful defence 
only five hundred years agO : — What is Sardis nt*jr ? ”■ Uor 
greatness and her glory have passed away, and “like an unsub- 
stantial pageant faded,’* realising the dejolntjon expressed in the 
beautiful Verses of the Persian poet 


is alike tho subject of history and song ; and the Site of their 
capital, even in its present state, has preserved traces of their 
enterprise and their splendour. Anacreon celebrates the “famed 
Gygce’ treasures,” which were afterwards surpassed by the riches 
oSJJru^us. Herodotus described the stupendous monument, which 
I this latter prince erected to -the memory of his father, Alyattes, 

| and which, after tho lapse of twenty-four centuries, y< $ remains 
| in sufficient entirety to justify tho admiration ho ekpmscs. Tho 
j history of this onco powerful kingdom is marked by a succession 
j of changes which has few, if any, parallels in tho annals of any 
I other nation* . Conquered by Cyrus, Xerlcs, and Alexander, 
j submitting to Roman dominion^* and now groaning under tho 
grinding despotism of tho Turks, a waste and almost depopulated 
province, the eyo of the traveller beholds in the ruins which he 
^everywhere meets with tho saddening memorials of its many 
! vicissitudes. Sardis was situated betwefn the river Csysterto. 
the south, and the Hermus to the north, on the hanks of tho 
Pactolus, at the foot of Mount Imolus. Tho date of its founda- 
tion cannot bo fixed ; Strabo represents it as very ancient, but 
“posterior to tho siege of Troy" (1184 it c.). After its capture 
by Cyrus, it returned its sue and importance, and became the 
seat of the Persian satraps, as it had been of the Lydian kings; 
Nearly a century later it was taken by Alexander the Great, after 
whose death It became tho residence of Aohceus, the governor, 
under the Syrian king#, of the whole Asiatic peninsula. Snbso- 


'•Thejphler hw» wore hts^eb.ln the Imikrlal palace* quently.it passed under the dominion of the all- conquering 

Aud*hc end hath sung nor watch-# yg on the tower# of Afratfab.” Romans, and sank into a place of inferior importance, its principal 

The ancient kingdom of Lydia, celebrated in history and trade being transferred to Smyrna and Ephesus. In the reign of 

pO&tfy far its power and civilisation, and for the splendour of its ^ Tiberius, ^it, with eleven other of th? principal cities of Lower 

capital, ^hbraoed, os moot of our readers arc aware, u small but * Asia, was almost totally destroyed by an earthquake, but was 
doltghtfal district at tho back of tho Ionio Battlements, verging, restored by the munificence, of the emperor; its inhabitants were 
towards the interior of Asia Minor. At its nlast prosperous era, exempted from all taxes for five yeats, and received a supply of 

* it extended from the river Halys on the east to the JSgcan sea on # j 100,000 great sestproes. “ The* calamity,*' bays Tacitus, *m 

thOWOSt, and from 1 thb northern shares of the blue Mediterranean j Recording this event, “happened in the night, and was for that 
to the southern coast of the Buxine. The wealth of its meurarohs reason the more disastrous; no warning given, and, by conse- 
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t qoonoe, no time, to escape. Hilla are said to have sunk) and 
* v olle ys rose to mountains. . Quick flashes of lightning shoved all 
the horrors of the scene/’ 

At what period, or by whom, Christianity was introduced* into 
Sardis is ^unknown. Some have skid that the new faith was first 
preached there by the apostle John, whilst others ascribe this to 
Clement) a disciple of St. Paul. Of its Christian history during 
the three following centuries we know but little, beyond that 
during the second it was under the Government of Melito, a 
learned and eloquent bishop-, who guttered greatly from the perse- 
cutions of Marcus, who, in tho language^of Gibbon, “ despised the 
Christians as " 'hiiosopher, and punished them as a sovereign. " 
During tho r Julian the Apostate, in the fourth century, 

an attempt wa de by .the old idolatry to recover its farmer 
ascendancy in Sardis ; and, to farther this object, Chrysanthius, 
a native of the city, was appointed by tho emperor governor of 
Lydia. The heathen worship was practically restored ; the altars 
which had been destroyed were rebuilt ; the temples were raised 
from their ruins, and tho city of Criesus once more resounded 


First of the bold Tlmafiot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands. 

— — Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman to the Bey Oglou t” ’ ; ' ' ' 

A few Christian, who resided in the place, wiihoflto 
erect a churoh, to enable them to worship in a spot hallowed 
by the earjy triumphs of their faith, hut the aa^age 
refused the permission, and the persecuted few were obliged 
to forsake their ancient home, and retire beyond hie jurisdic- 
tion. ■* W 

Such is a brief outline of the history and the fate of Sardis. 
“ How doth tho city sit solitary that was full of people! Her 
foundations arc fallen, her walls arc thrown down. She site 
silent in darkness, and is no longer called the lady of kingdoms.” 
Tho miserable village of Sort furnishes the only traces of human 
habitation now near its site : the plaoe of jja onoe gorgeous 
palaces and majestic temples is marked only by scattered heaps of 
ruins. Our engraving, taken from the drawing of a traveller, 
shows all that remains of its former glory. The two lonely 
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1 with tl» pagan Hyauw pf Oybcle and Apollo. Theso «$*ta, tfUara which stand amid the scattered ft|gm<mtrli,*he fore- 

howover, ended with fh<kj 9 pF 7 *ign of fteir author; hj. ground aresupposed to he the remains of the tefcjpMCyhole. 

the heathen pricaffi&f.'fel* «(pin suppressed, and the In Dr. ChsadUr'atime, there were five of these MipSis stand- 

• institutions of CS$S*Uni$ ; dnoe inore and permamjafe **t*- tag ; >ut' the Turks have sinoe mutilated the ruin, in. the expec- 

blished . In the year tWxft, Sardis was taken by ' tation of finding concealed treasure.'’ Behind nms the Pactolus, 
under Tribigild and Caianas, who had revolted £eom find $yond it, in the background, tije Imolus rears its jagged and 

’Arcadia*; the city was plundered, and m animatM .la^aiB grotesque summiU as in the days^of Crrcsus, Cyrus, , and Alex- 
put to the sword. Of < : ts history since th^^k^«Wiaap|.'he ander. The princes, warriors, temples, and churches of Sardis 

said: in the wars of the Greek emperors ^^^^iHoiaMlt hare now passed Vr*/, and the owl and jaokal oocupy their 

suffered greatly, and tho subsequent (^andWt^ip^ml pluoo ; whilst the black tiyt of tho Turcoman is pitched upon, the 

* upon it, till it at length passed under the de#I#ag yokeS®? plam Jirough which Xerxes pqured Ida armed mittionb' tp. fell 

Turks in 1304. The final banishment of Christianity fromP*as begMh the sword of the Greeks. Of the structures whidt tttoe 

effected aboutforty years uo by the tyranny of a Turkish chiefliiB, with the pwaus of heathenism and the hosannas trf ottr 

Kar’OsmanOglou, to wht&Byron refertmhia Bride o/Jlbyd&rgi-- victorious faith, nothing now remain* to meet &e j*n» of 

•* A nobleromd a braver man , fife , P* Weller, but a few .broken end scattered . ftigUfl^Of 

. .Was never s,en In battiffs van, ^ raarble: tho onlj relicsof the sncientdays whl^ave out- 

W* Moslems reek nqt much of blood . 5 Jived tho ravages of thn$ and war,, are the colossal rtfflfcti*. 

But yet the liseof karasman ‘ •• ments of death,whiph coyer the las t testnjg-placeJ of fEe Lydian 

Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood * kings. * 
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— H A S 7 1 N <*,S. % " . ' ’ \ '> 

Hastings is one of the fof places in England which combines ! Mo?t of our leaders aio doubtless already acquainted tfith the 
present attractions with richness in historical jLesooiations. There I circumstances which led to it. 1 

is nb j&ht in the kingdom which can boasfr Connexion with an * ft1L - - i> lV - 1 

G^j^t di «\\ch fitupendou8 importance in the annals of the English 
niftoga, as the battle which was fought in the heights oyer the 


y lt »/ p i ^ , j&fr \ ” v 

toafa. To xTwo owe somo of the most curious, and it may be the 
most useful , features in our laws and government. It wrought a 

a 


The name of the town is derived from that of Hastings, a 
Banish chieftain, who in the time of .Alfred the Groat ravaged 
the southern coasts of England. Aftor various^xploits in which 
he displayed great valour and ferocity, he was defeated by Alfred** 
and finally driven from the country. During his Stay he had 

A 



up ifrtl^hftieiite on the coast, from which clrcumitonco 
jlace took hu name. ;* 

^'fyffitrold. the son of Godwin, when % young prince, was ahip- 
ed on the coast of Normandy, and conducted to the nourt of 
Sfce William, by whom be was for along time detained under pre- 
e of entertaining him and showing him the country. During 
e heat and eioitemqnt of a banquet* a promise was extracted from 
him that on the death of plwardthe Confessor, the reigning king of 
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Bhglftttd, voulJ a*sut ’William in gaining tho throne, and 
, renown# all h ys own right* in hie f.mmr, Shortly afterward a 
tUcsluk© convoked a great ommrnl of tho lords and harems of 
Normandy* in the town of Ttayoux. Tho day before that fixed 
for tho ceremony, he had caused to bo brought from all tW places 
round bones and relics of the saints, sufficient to fill ft great chott 
or oust, which whs placed in tho hall of council, and covered 
with cloth of go&L Whim .the duke had iaken his scat in tho 
r chftirhf state, holding a drawn a word in his hand, crowned with 
a circlet of gem*, and surrounded by the crowd of Norman chiefs, 
amongst whom was the Spxon Harold,. two little casket? of relics 
*vm> hr might and htid upon the cask of relies. William then 
Skid, ( Harold, X require tboe, before this noble assembly, to con- 
firm tho promise thou hast made mo H natnuly, to twist me in 

* braining the kingdom of England after King Edward's d oath, 
to mnrt’y my daughter Adda, and to send iue thj sister, that I 
may give hor to one of my folio wars.' Tbo Englishman, once 
more taken by surprise (for ho bad previously been entrapped, &i 
the only means -of escaping along and weeripomo captivity, into 
making some vague promises of ndheoion to Willi tun’s caiwe), 
and not daring to deny' his own words, approached life two 

* rfeliquarics with ft tumbled %ir, laid his band upon them, and 
swor* to execute to the utnfftt of hi? powder bis agreement with 
•the duke, if he lived and with GmVs help. The whole assembly 
repealed, i May GoS bo thy )ulp.' William immediately made r* 
tfgu, on which the cloth nf gold waa removed, and tiimowed 
the linnca and skeletons which tilled the c&vk to the biiui, and 
upon which the non of Godwin had sworn without knowing it. 
Tho Nifrmftu historian*! say that ho shuddered, and that )ii^ 
countenance turned pale at tho right of this mormons hoar).” k 
.11 arolrt emm after cm nn to the throne of England himself, and 
immediately after his accession received, tho following message 
from William* u Wjllurn, duke of tlve-Norimuis, scuds to remind 
thee of the bath which thou bast, bwow to him with i> v mouth, 
and with thy baud upon good and holy relies. " li It is true,” 
replied the king, “that 1 took the oath to William, but X took it 
under constraint. 1 promhsd what did not belong to mo, a 
promise which l could not in any way peiimnu. My royal 
uuthority is not tny own; T could not lay it down oguinu^ the 
will of the country, nor can 1 against tbo will of tlm count* y 
T’lke ft foivdgn AVffv*. As for my sister, whom the duke claims 
that h6 may marry her to ouo of his chiefs, tho has died uithia 
the year j would he have me send her corpse - ”* 

In truth, he wm plauul in a pn&Rling dilemma. His own,* 
interests and those of his peojfcta vote to be weighed aguinst an 
oath«tftkert with every ©In uniat t&nn© of solqthfflty, whbJi in*that 
ftgn could add weight jto MdigaHmis, Either alternative vtta a 
deplorable ofte,' and ^t this distance of time we must tied judge 
him harshly. Had his ctjrpo b»cn ten thousiuid times** great, 
,huj unshaken courage and hozolc deuth would well hftve expiated 
it, and without Injing cluing to any skill in deciding r)f 

« c msdunce, wo dare fttfitm that tho fours© ho followed was the 
oft© beat yd casing in the eyes nr Him who judges men hot by tluir 
tmeift Mreiy but by thujt untivt a. 

William immediately made preparations fur ml invaM »n. Ermu 
all patfU utf Nomuthcly, thft noo/ly, the vicious, tho outUwed, tbtf 

* indebted, tho advent Ufous, all whom no ties of duty or religion 

could Aind, who htl nothing behind thr u but bad and 

had nothing to lcnso by thtit lives, mnl hoped fur rich jduttder if 

, successful, flocked to. hi* ftiiwdfttd. Tbo ex^dhton sailed from 
St, Valery, near Dieppe, Oh the morning of the 20th of IjtftJjfcJhWtS 
ifeOfli William led tho van m a vessel which had* been p 
* ^hiwpihy hiaj$*i% M atilda, which was tUstingu^hari ... 

‘ diddeeorationi} in the. day. and in the darkm^\t#,lhe fllgl 
JmUiaot light at its mast-head. Being uf better 
■ im.hoavily laden than the others, it soon «utatri|ip^ ^ <tha<Wvtji 
/ VsnA coring the night got out of fright of them. v Early ••i&vthft! 
.'^dyitihg a skilo/was cent t<> tho jnast-hrad to tdok out fo#WWi, 
^ftud *»w^ nought Uut.akjgr and wat&« On going up a second time, 
be Oft sails ; and pilule after, reported thn hca 
1 vHth a ^jroat'.of masts, - They oast anchor ft few hours afUr#$#SU 
\ ' tShft Sussex and landed between fWeiwy and Hastings. 

„ -> ? rhlvrry *** * ls T unutm ( .'ocfpxwt . 11 r ^ 


Tradition still potnta out tbo pWitasc spot. Tjbie knights ‘tthd 
t archers were the first to disembark, and thoU came the carpenttu’s, 
armourers, mason**, with their tools in their ’Hands, planes, sftVft, 
axes, &c. Laat of all cam© the duke, who stumbled «iid feB ks 
jumt>od on b^ok*. Those around turned pale, looking upput ft ft« 
a bad onien ; but AS^Uiam jumped up <|Uickly, With his hfttidS fbll 
of sand, cad dissipated their frara by exclaiming, “ By ^ tbo 
dour of G-qd^ (his favourite oath), u I have seized England yrith 
my two haifds, and that w^bieh X ha v e grasped with 1 * your helpl 
will maintain!” They dined on the beach, and then proceeded 
to the croctgon of a Wooden fortress ftdnoh Ibey had brought Trom 
Nonnandy in disjointed pieces, but ready to be fitted together. 

In this they suppod merrily that night* An Engliah knigbt had, 
from a tu*ighb»niring hill, behold the landing of this mighty host, 
an4? forthwith rode, without ’ta^rying%y the way, to <x>nvcy tho * 
news to Harold, who was in the norths near York, where he had 
just defeated* a horde of Norwegians and slain their king. H Jho 
Normans have cimuV‘ said bo, ru&hfihg httb hts pi?S»enco, “ and 
have landed at Hastings, and btifit ftp k fort, which tb^y have 
enclosed with n fo.-s and palisades j ftud they will rend the land 
from thee and thine, unless thou4*#ftd it well.” Harold forth- 
with sot out upon his march southward, calling t^lln thamis and 
oorfa and freemen, fts he passed along, to join him in ^fending 
England from thirsmxm oTNormUrldy. * © . 

Iii the moan time William had moved on !$> Hastings, »n«l 
encamped on tho East Hill, where Rom# rtifrtcin* of his intronch- 
ruentft still ovist. It is ift allusion to this *mnt thftt OttUtphell's 
beautiful lines wore composed on the Camp Hill : — 

** In tlio deep bhc 1 of eve, 

Ere j he twinkling of stiurf hud begun, $ # 

Or Ihc lurk took his leave 
Of the titurci Mud the street retting Miu, 

1 climb d to jam h*Mgh1f>, 

AVhero the Nuroiau eneiHnp'd him of old, 

With bus b( unit'll mid krights, 

And hi* bunuer all burnidiM with gold. 

At the C’ompe rot’s side, 

There Id? min jtrel-y *;it, harp In hamh 
In pnviliou wide. 

And tlmy chanted the deeds uf Itulfcud. 

Still tJ)t’ rnuipaikat 1 giound 

* With a vision my Gmc.y ineplres; ^ 

k And I heur the Hump miQuI, * 

As it tnar.'h idl’d our chivalry's »iroA. j, < ** 

0 4 ’ 

On each j»ide *>f that merfd * . . t * • 

. ■ Stood the onptora of Muglnnd's donmfrtS, ■ f . , 

* • 'i’hnt^en milled hci breed, '•' ’’ 

*And hjgh mettled the blood of her veins. 

Over hauberk mid LeJm, * 

As the sun’s setting splondoffr uasi thrown, , 
l ‘hence they look'd o’er o realm. . 

And to-morrow beheld it their owfi,” 

Tho next day the battle took plSce,' and and valiantly did 
the Saxons ypulsc with bill nnd bow tho charges of the Nonnau 
obtvali^, eltiking home for ** Harold and Holy Crossu !” The King 
was at it^st struck down by a welbcimed atrow. His «one had 
already fallen tight}## by hUeidc, arid the English,* “ few and faint, 
but fenrlcflsj stllV* were overwhelmed and routed, in the* evttMng^- 
to us® the expmalve phruae of tho Saxon chronicler—^the hi#h 
tftoh of thft Uml .vero Nommns, and tho low men wore SoxoTia/' 1 
Tho Oonquoror hutf.t an , abbey on t5io field, arid called it Battle 
Abb<4» tb® ruins of winch still remain. 

Among*! tho antiquities of Ilaatlhga, tho ruin© ^'iho old 
Castle, of which wo give an engraving, holds a prominent place. 
It eto.vViis the We A HYil, add is still a very striking and pin-' 
turesque object. Little if known of ifa early origin* It k ftvpr 
posodt and not without foundaiiun/thA there was u fori'of sorn© 
sort'll Me before the Norman conquc.it; as it is stated in ftbrftld 
chronicle, that Hustings, amongst other places, was f.>rtlfi«d hy ft 
British chief, named Arviragus; when he throw 
ttfiHfiog tbo gr#mter pul of the last century, the artoft ^iGdar-tiho 
caste walls washed its ft pasture for sheep, and udthXftg <^'G?be 
cftStlo itself remained but a few mUsbu puu ruifas. In the yea^ * 
' however, the Eayl of OhichcetorcauivdexcavAtionfttuhft^tW^t. 
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The lower part of a largo gqjo, supposed to have boo a ttfo gate of j 
the keep, was sddn dwopYured. The gateway was about eight or j 
nino foot wide, giul nineteen feet deep. The groove for the port-* j 
ouUis and the hinges were still remaining, and a piece of chain, j 
which had doubtless been used in fastening it, was found near* | 
the spot, the remains of the castle at present haV, the shape j 
qf a rounded triangle, with the base towards the south, on which 
#*d#, there Vaa never any necessity for out works or other defences* j 
as it stands oh the summit of a craggy and precipitous rock, two j 
or three hundred feet in height. On the eastern tide is a wall ( 
flunked by towers, part of „whieb is still standing, and on the « 
remaining side a dorp ditch separating the hill orf which the , 
castle stand'?, from that which rises beside it, Near the north ; 
gate was a guard-house, and the ruins of a church 110 feet in : 
length are also clos^by. From the mouldings which remaig, it 
appears to have. been in different styles of architecture. An arch < 
which is now standing, was restored by Lord Chichester. There ] 
rrd^also so m# remains of the Chapter House and the Prebcndal i 
Hall. Haring the excavations in this quarter, sumo coffins were ! 
found, two of which contained skeletons in a state of perfect ■ 
preservation. From the north gate tho fortifications continue in ! 
a lofty wall, Huppor^d by towers which arc still standing, and of | 
umsuter|ble hfi^ht. One of them is circular, and contains a ; 
flight of stone stop^; the other has the remains of Norman win- j 
flows deeply spltycd in the interior. The Walls arc generally j 
ma-wivofaome parts being built of lime and nibble, which seems 
to indicate a lloman origin ; but tho greater part is undoubtedly 
Norman work of un oatlier period. 

Several relics of antiquity dug up in the ruins are preserved 
in the lodge at tlm entrance, amongst which are a Kumari spur, 
awfont fcyf, half of a Normau bridle- 5 )it, *ti Saxon lamp-sus- 
I'l'juler, a Homan chain bridle, Ac, The area of the castle is now 
bid out in lawns and flower-borders, but, in accordance with the 
time-honoured and peculiarly English fondness for “huckshcesh,” 
it cannot, be seen without paying for it. 

fa the distribution <rf tho spoils of tho vanquished, after the 
b.it.ile of Hastings, the castle, which is nupporod In have been 
repaired by William, waa given, with the ftapu* of Hastings, to 
It-Uicrt, Earl of Eu, by one of whose descendant# it waa forfeited 
to tho crown in the reign of Henry III. In it William Eufus, 
w ith his nobles, who had been Miinnumed to do him homage prior to 
hL departure, was detained more than a month by contrary winds. 

Humphrey do TiUeuHiad fitc command of the castle <illlOCt>, 
when William tho Conqm tor, Wing engaged in tho subjugation 
of the itoftl), his vassal abaiulm^d hia pv>st, und with many of bis 
fri-mda rfctftfriod titXiu'Uiimdy, profaning tho quiet of thek homcH 
1 .» the precarious possession of lands ami honours in a foreign 
no un try. 'William was so incensed at this, that he forfeited 
TslltniTs estates, andooujd never be persuaded to restore them to his 
heinu After passing through va-ioua hands, tho lordship and 
calqla were sold, iq the reign^jf Elizabeth, by the Karl of ilun-‘ 
tingdmi, to Hir Thomas Pelham, for ££, 500 . From tho litter it 
has descended to tl*o present dVner, tho Earl of Chichester, 

The legends relating to the. castle ii*o numeroug. It is *aid 
that, iu the reign of lfonry Vi II. an incident occurred s<»jnowhAt 
like, but more tragical than the adventure of Rebecca tho fair 
Jewess, with.lhe miwmius knight, Biian do Bois-Guiltot. The 
mohdrehjiti^^aid, was staying at tho castle, and urging his 
unlawful suit with even more than hia usual ajdour, upon a ludy 
who was there 1 ike w iso. To escape fnrni his importunity and 
displeasure, both alike terrible, she throw bors^f headlong from 
the northern turret, and was. dashed to pieces on the botch t>elofF 

The account which has been handed down, relative* ta the de- 
struction of the castle is horrible, if true. One of its possessors, 
duijing.the reign of Henry,’ wa* Edgar, a*jtal9us earl, and a greftt 
f^ourito with the king. Ho had mar^eAne of the Indies of the 
court, *fi amiable and haifisotae, wsman whom he ardently loved, 
khtft was love without eonfidance, # and he at last etimo to the 
conclusion that it was not returned, 'and “ green-eyed jealousy” 
instantly took possession of him.. * l£e \t niched every movement 
of his bt idc with untiripg- vigilance, and at last began t*> plaoerc* 
atrirftla upon her liberty- Tho unfuHyrtatp Jj^ly appealed to tho 

* HttjW aeomtption of tho l^nttn ryw*, a- brink or shore, und is a term 
pecoUor *. *' 


king, who ordered him to supply her with money* and place 
apartments in the castle at her solo disposal during her lifetime. , 
The carl obeyed with reluctance, but resolved \o*qbeeifro # her .# 
movements more close] y than ever;, and, on entering her room 
suddenly one day, fio found her giving orders to her falconer. 
Transported with rage he killed the man on tbo spbt, and gave 
his wife into the custody of hk guard, and ordered a dire to 
bo prepaicd in the court-yard to bund her anther child ally*. 
The trembling retamoft obeyed with reluctance. Tba unfortu- 
nate lady, after a few moments of heartrending prayer and en- g > 
treaty, appeared to bu* resigned to her fate, and occupied hw- 
self in making trifling jycronts to ifer servants, and putting 
her aflhirs in order, until -the pile was ready. T.iod to tfyo 
stake, tbo fire was applied to the logs, and tho wind blowing 
high, the flames shot up with fury. The shrieks of tbo baplosq 
woman pierced the hearts of every one present, but made no 
impression upon the carl, who stood by with folded arms and a 
smile of hate playing on bis lipB, His crime, however, had not 
reached its consummation when the alarm was given that the 
castle was on fire, and notwithstanding all the eaertions made to' 
save it, in a few hours nothing remained of the noble edifice but • 
blackened n ails and smouldering rafters. Ifomorso seemed to have 
sowed upon Edgar. Ho ordered t Washes of hia wffaand child to he 
collortcd and placed in a tdonc coffin, and then quitted the count) y. 

Ho was novel hoard of more. The castle from that time mouldered 
uway, and tho merry laughter of children, and popping of cham- 
pagne bottles at pieuic parlies arc now tho only sounds which are 
heard, where tire war-horse once heighed, and tho u warder’s 
silver trump" ic sounded along hall, and court, and baation. 

Thu racuigeisod salubrity and mildnese of the air, together with 
tho openness of the coast and smoothness of the beach, hsvo long 
made Hastings a favourite and a recommended xesort. The shore 
is not abrupt, and the water almost always limpid, aud of that 
beautiful sea-green hue to inviting to bathers. The constant 
surging of the waves, first breaking against the reefs and nest 
dashing over the sloping shingle, is not unwelcome music at mid- 
night, to the ears of all who sitrep in the vicinity of the shore. Sir 
James Hark stales that in winter Hastings is most desirable as a 
place of residence during January and February. “During tho 
spring also it has the advantage of being mure effectually shel- 
tered from north and north-east winds than any other place fre- 
quented by invalids on the coast of Sum*x, It is also compara- 
tively Hi tie subject to fogs in the spring, and the fall of rain may 
bo said at that time to bo less than on other portions of tho coast. 

As might bo expected fiom thq low ami sheltered situation of 
Hayings, it will be found a favourable residence generally. to 
invalids suffeiing under diseases of the chest. .Dtdigfrto persons^ 
who desire to avoid exposure to the noith- east winds, loay pt&a 
the coty season here with advantage. Owing to the dost mftuncf 
in which this place is hemmed m on the ecu by steep and high^ 
alilfe, it lias an atmosphere inure completely marine than almost 
any other part of this coast, with the exception, of course, of 
St. Leonard’s, which possesses thfl eame dry and absorbent soiL” 
Tho breadth and extont of its esplanade, also, and the protection 
I afftudetl by the colonnades for walking exercise, are circumstances 
I •of considerable importance to the invalid, and render a conjoined 
! residence at Hastings and 8r, Leonard's a very efficient mlbstifcuto . 
for a t? ip to Madeira. 

! Whilst in the neighbourhood, it should not bo forgotten that a 
j <lel ; ghtfu1 exnualm may be made to Battle Abbey, not more than 
j, nix miles distant. The grounds are now in tho possession of tho 
j Webster fluidly*, who hnvo liberally thrown them open to public 
1 inspection every Monday, It is here that tl^j “^Battel Bcdl/ V a* 
i sort of primitive “ Court Guidu^’ Is carefully preserved, and fur- 
; nishca a list valuable to the antiquary and- historian, of (huso 
families who came over with William tho Conqueror: 

I Huntings H a pretty, though old-fashioned town., A new 
' suburb, called St. Leonard's, has recently sprung up, which 
! adds grcally to tho beauty of itlie neighbourhood. Tt is a »6rt of 
| west-rnd, pr fashionable quarter. Thisbuildings arc all very fine, # 
j and the air of quiet repose* which pervades it, makes it now A 
j favourite resort of iav^lids. . Numerous country-seats ^longing 
i to the gentry pf tho neighbourhood at% to he met with on over# 1 ) 
5 ido r HUt there is nothing whinh gi^es such a chitrm to the 
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m in* or Hastings cash is. 


B U T T EHFLIES A N J) M O T II S. 


WitBN Valeria visits Virgilla, during iho absence of Ooriolanus, 
elio i«qdir©i-^-‘* flow does your little son,” and, on receiving a 
reply, prugepliU in a strain grateful to a mothoi's heart : — “ IV 
my word, the father’s son ; I'll swear ’tin a very pretty boy. O’ 
my troth, I looked upon him on Wednesday half an hour together. 
“ I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and wheq lie caught 
him, ho let it go' again; and after u again, gad over and over ho 
* comes, end up again.” And how many of us have engaged 
in the same childish gambol : eagerly chasing the gorgeous insect, 
Wjthbare head, and looks blown about by the wind, then nearing 
the object of putsufl, throwing down tho cap on the^jrass exult- 
ing in its capture, and«raiaing it gently only to find the but- 
terfly was gone, or should it happen to bo there -- the chance of 
which may be one in a thousand— -hastily seizing it jto the injury 
of its beaufy, or finding that by one vigorous dart it bad escaped 
from durance, and again was free. 

The poet of the Seasons ^nvites our attention to this insect in 
after-life, os he says, — • • © 

44 JtohOld I ye pfi^rlms of this earth, behold*! 

%e alt, but wan, with unearn’d pleasure gay i * 

See her bright robes the butterfly unfold , • 

tlroke from her wintry tomb in time A May * 


What, youthful bride can equal her amty f 
Wkso can, with her, for easy pleasure vie? 

. • From mead to mead, with gentle wing to struy, 

A From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 

U all she hath to do beneath the radiant sky.* 4 
But not only do these insects fly “from mead to mead;” for, 
universally diffused as thoy are, in tho flower-garden, they fli.t 
from blossom to blossom ; on tho mountains they dart forth, as wo 
rustle through tbe.heaObor ; and in the forest they attract atten- 
tion, gfincipg through its bright and. sunny glades, or motionless 
as the lichens which variegate the trunks Of its wide-spreading 
trees. Nor do they morely delight themselves in the open air: 
the butterfly will pass the garden to the dwelling, and in- 
vite the capture of tho young entomologist, as it settles on some 
piece of furniture in an inn$r;roem‘. tU tribes are adapted to 
every season, while thoir range is so varied and extensive* Some 
appear 1 with the primroses of spring ; others in summer, with “the 
queen^of flowers others tfith ^he rich and greatly diversified 
dahlias of autumn: and He who sustains and defends the snow- 
drop amidst cold afd storm, enables one, at least, to sport about 
tho chrysanthemums of witttor. * * * 

And then, what a lovely, splendid, and gofgeous race they ate 
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Not only are they wqflpipuouty but troyiscendaiit, among the ' 
jDt|jit|ire^ o^w^,m it ia anid,—. k , . *’ 

JrM'i hrigiit Mu their radiant win gin unfold, 

!f« --5 f ’ f '^ ver fringed, and freckled e’er with gold. ^ 

! k % t *<*-y Iffy ^ tom f° rms of insect life Appear ! "* 

' K r ' uu *' And wlio ca«i follow Nature’s pencil there ? 

/J ' •‘Tjbfeir wings with azure, green, and purple gloss'd, 

Sodded with colour’d eyes, with gems embossQJ, 

Inlaid with pearl, and mark’d with various stains, 

■ Of lively crimson through their dusky veins.” 

Some exhibit, gorgeous metal lio hum $ and others tinta of different 
kinds rarely equalled ai*d not to be surpassed in the wide range 
of Nature. Nor an* the marking* of ihflir wing* and bodies lea* 
varied csr less attractive. Lines, dots* circles* triangle** jjNUtaHeb** 
grams, muy them %o ohcpmd* minglad with fauna uf eiJttle** 
diversity, defying all the t«ww» of the’ mathematician, }et all 
Irmrod and coloured by a pencil t which the painter, howevir 
gifted, will stride in vain to imitate. No wonder that Moure 
should exclaim, — * ^ j 

•‘Ami they, before whose wleepy eyes. 

^ In their own bright Katlinm bueos, * 

^Spat&to aucli rainbow butterflies ; 

* That, they might fancy the rich flowers 

Thfft round the sun lay sighing, 

v * Had been by magic alt set flying ” 

Tho artist has depicted, in our engraving, some of these ten* 
(jus si to foims, and what they want in- gaiety and aplcndour of hue 
must, noM" he added, so fur as it can he, in words— f» that our 
residui* muy paint tlmm for themselves — recalling, tt» tho group 
does, tho» jMkitic deHu^ipUon - • 

4 ‘ On the gny bosom of some fr.igrunt flower, 

They, idly fluttering, live tlu.lv Ittito hour; 

, Their life all pleasure, urn! their tank till play, 

AH Spring their ago, and miu-»)iiih* all their riny.” 

,Al tho top of the engraving,' on tho left, hand, U tho Small Tor* 
tnHoshnll Butterfly (fiw.wi urtu'ir). H U abundant not only in 
J-Inglaml, hut the adjoining continont, and ia oomq.muwis for its 
hci.uia , and tbo lighfcnasa with which it flita from ifoiver to /1 ow<j\ 
Due brood appeal in spring end another in autumn. it closely 
iwcmhhiB, except, in size, the Groat Torlohtudmll Butterfly. which, 
mindly appear* about tho middle of July. It i* rapid on tlm 
wing, often sottling <*i dijjy pathways and tho trunks of trees, 
didightftig ituolf in the fei^ul lays of the *un. Tim colour of tho 
w uif^ above ia dlVk orange-red, with a narrow varnlykud edging 
i,f i)i uc tupl a sctfftfij of black ; built* whole uuvfjuw is bwaitifuUy 
und variouJy adoiiu d. 

Just beneath it; the Fnlilhi ry of elegant foriTi . Tim Ftit*lhiric<«V 
for thcro is more lh:*n one kind, arc among the ncnt beautiful 
und the most convmoj of their rate; being, met with in most 
pasta of "England— in woods and meadow*, heaths and downs, 
during tho months of Juno und July. Naluu* luv* been said, in 
’'allusion to the wings of imlfrrHii s, to have painted her nmyas on 
both Bide.?. Th- upper one i* often more dtdknlofy pencilled than 
the lower, but it is hot, eo with thu Frltillaibifc Their upper 
mu face is reddish -brown and black, disposed in angular hit oak* 
oi chequers, but the smtrso of their richly Bonlloprtl wings is 
abundantly and richly adorned. Let, then, the reader look out 
foj; one of these beautiful creatures while it is visible ; often tuny 
i t be oWrctid in tho garden, ’ 

,, „ e >yu<H’c\ lie. arriving? round about dotji flic 
f , , From bud tubed, fyoui mac to t’otln-r border, • ^ 

Ami takes survey with curious busy eye, • 

' ' ' " Of every flower gutf licrbo there set in order ; 

’ r ‘ Now this, now fhmt, hC taateth tcij^r!^, 

' J ' . Tut none of the^o lid rudvly doth disorder* 

4n 4» ^ with tds'foetdpi tlujlr pllkon linvcs chTaco, . j > 

• • Hut paHtires on tlm pfleusures of each place.” ,■ ' v : 

' ' ffh ' p .inject a little below Uhi la$t wentioneil, ai*d toward* 

' 4,r^ pi titp page ,, )s ilui Calfoagu-huticrfly (Pont in braanc#), 


Returning to tho outer line, jkc observe the Puat oak's Lye 
( Vanmxu /o), tho colour of which is deep browniah-n-ed, inclining 
to purple, with a large eye- like spot on each wing above ; be- 
neath, the wings are dark, chining brown, traversed by fiuo 
undulating lines of black,, Iq the south and midland counties 
of JEnglard, tins beautiful species is very common, but it is 
moVo rare in tho north, and seldom seen in Scotland. It 
usually appears in July, fULling about the ^iedgciuws, along 
shaded lanes, and about tho borders of copses, alighting osurf 
now and then to sun its wings, and again starting off on its 
aerial flight, * 

Now comes - the Bed ^Admiral (l^ucs^r Jtutnni if), with its 
velyet-bhuh wings, broadly handed with red, and relieved by 
white and blue. In nil parts* of onr island i C is v,-ry (.oiunmn,- 
as well ih over Kuropc; it d found in the disLiictn pf AiVn.i 
bordering' the Mediterranean, and in tlu* I’nited States of Ame- 
rica. It seldom nppcfu* until lute in ScpLumb- r, with its 
pfutnago aingulutly frwh and ptrfct. In p.unc veam these 
butterllicB abound, find tlu-n twenty of these heuutiiul creator's 
may bo seen, expanding and n eurig their brilhnnt wings under tho 
fruit -trec.j on rmr walk, or backing mt tho disc of gomu auimnu il 
flower. 

Tho butterflies now d.‘8< rilmd, arc rm reeded by two gp, u- 
tiicn* uf ihitish moth*. Thu beauty and dclio«iey of tlteir plu- 
mage, it* ful no a*, a r nl the muhled arrangement and blending 
of Vaiied tint* of grey, brown, hl.ck, uiul yellow, render tlo* 
motlirt of our ishml not less attractive than the more gii-iy 
pointed butterflies th.it flit about in tho bright fcnubefuu' - (>f 
summer. In funeral, they n^* nocturnal i i tluii* liabits; b,u u 
i\ w, consisting of thu Bpbinxc*, or Jiaak- moths-- of wb . h the 
offit cm thu right '*> U speeimea — pa**, in broad day, tlowcr to 
flower in quest of tln.or honeyed food. Their progress through the 
an* K^mblea* that of tho hu^k — hont-ts their name *, hut, oa they 
buzz round a flower with llteir wiuga vibrating eo rapidly ay to 
ho peftvcidv diiKicinihlo, ilu-y strongly resemble tbo hdmnang- 
birda, Tho larger lignro is that of the Bod Undorwing, Itu name 
ilesei thing that part of t.h*‘ im'cct, erfi/upt that it is friugevl .aid 
maiked with hlu«*k. 

Other bulb i flics am seen; nun fug which ttvn only can ituw be 
noticed. The Swall iw-t ailed Butterfly Mwkaoit ), the 

largest of our indigenous hut tetflios —with its wing* mhaned 
with black, pawdoied ’.vith yelluw, and rcdl. vod by bold yellow 
marking*, will not fill to bo observed. 1‘Vom the jmstnior 


margin of the huuhr w in^s piMjirt* an utc klip, lesc nih’mg tbo 
ofjrtco* tail- leathers of tho swallow ft>i which its mini is owing), 
ud at. each inner rnr nt>t' is a njmt. of icd, wifli ;ir» 'int^gi*uiei(*-i cut 
flight blu. ; iho wdiole noarly surioumh d*by >»„ i in;; if blye^?* 



pq^ped, upper. wings have, two ccnspi.uoiw 

black spot*. 1 ’ ^ • 


and 

Above this, is tho Purple Lmpator, or llighrliei (Au^O w it is) 
Its gettoial colour ufo'vo t* daik brown, (lmn/-niy i.i r-T'e* r. 
lijilil.* into aeh pnij>:b,h blue of metallic iu-ti ", and ldievcd b\ 
marks of whim. This splemlul but‘ei lly %pp i iit'o only m the 
oak-woods of the morn s'mthdfci emmti*is of our hbnid, and 
that not in nbundanec. It i» f ebb »m Seen before the month oi 
July, and may then he ob^eiwed during tin- mifolie <<f the day, 
earning on rapid wings lnh*b over the smiunbs;-! the tailed miK*. 
It has been demnninuted ** tin* pn*ph* empeon *’ <>1 thc^e tno-, and, 
pro emiinmtly verities the wonts of AVarLw o.tii : — 

— — - - 4 * Ilolore your ugbt. , 
itoimtii on the breeze the buttciily, tmd seal's, „ . 

8 mafl creature us >t ia, tVoui emTli '8 bright flowuvs 
jut» the dewy cloflils,” 

Art has u4‘icn had to do, with these lovcl\\ieaturc^. Vsydic 
means in Greek, the human aoul ; a:nl fl. moans «lso u butterfly ; 
of whidi apparently double sense, the reason is that a bnltirfly 
!• was a very amsiont •symbol of the 8<>uh Front the juvrah-me of 
| this symbol, and thu consequent coincidence ftf the name.-s the 
• Greek sculptors ftcqumitly ^jnoAouttd T,sychc a* subject to 
' Cupid, in tho shape of a butterfly. #r«»r this rea::on it.iu, thuj 
; Vlieu she -ftppefrra iti their wojk* und?T tho human fonu, it t* 
decorated with the li^Jit and fllmr'winrjs of that my t 
] Shakspaaro gathers frmn it ah » a7i tmnga f*U‘ a bl ues of jmr&ony, 
to bu observed, uqjmjqdiy, in wry : Lear, when <4 fq;jr- 
^fluoru and upward^,’' %is pathetically a.ldrc^pA !ia : * - . 
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t cmxr.cTioN op Hi;rTBttn.iK«. mi.vwn by fkkrma.*. 


V c 1 ■ , 

« CditiGt let 4 is away to prison a , '* At glided butterflies, and hear poor Kgdea , 

jtwo alone,*Ul *l|ig like birds 1’ the cage : Talk of ooutt news * and we-il talk with them too,-* 

Tftion thou dost ask me blessing, 1 11 k v neel down, * ‘ Who loses, aM who Wins i who* tn,who* putt*- % 

fMd oak of thee forgiveness ; So we’U live, And take upon us the mystery of tilings,. ■ ; » ; . 

A^ pray; ‘ini sing, and tell old tales, and laugh As If we tfere (fad's spies. ” ■ ♦ * 

* ” 1 ' *« 1 «■ ' 




ths 


Of rural Beenes, com inn eating hie lows 
, liy supplemental shlflWv the beet he may, 
t Thy moat miflirntah’d with the means of life, * 

, Anq ;tl^{Ua| .fiover pae# the' brtak- wall bounds, 

,. , ; Tp rap if*. the fields^ and treat their Hinge with air, * 

' „ ^et feel the burning instinct ; overhead 
^ . their wmy bo^ea, planted thick 

' *And^tir’d duly. There the pitcher stands, 

' A fragrant , find the spoutless teapot there ; x 

? ' Sad witnesses how dose-pent man regrets 
i / The Country, with what ardour he contrives 

A peep at naturef*wlien. he caff no more,?’ * 

• * , *, • 

“ "’ f tf, ip the long and sombre months of winter, our love of nature, 

like the buds of vegetation t seems cold and torpid, yet, like them, 
it unfoWfl and reanimates with the opening year, and yirO WbloomV 
our long-lcyat associates with n glowing cordiality, ah friends in a 
foreign clime. And then, what a rich and varied Succession is it 
ours to enjoy ! — • 

H Fair-handed Spring embosoms evcry^grnce 
Throws out the snowdrop and Dip crocus first \ 

'fho daisy, primrose, viobt darkly J>luc, 

And polyanthus of unn umber’d dyes ; 

The yellow wall -flower, stain’d with ivou-brown i 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round : 

From the soft wing of vernal hreexea shed 

Anemonies ; auriculas enriched 

With shining nie’al o’er all their vehet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. „ 

Then comes the tulip rdfce, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks : 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; flrim the bud, 

# First-born of spring, to summer*# musV.y tribes v 

Nor hyacinths of purest virgin wjiflte, 

Low bout, fend blushing Inward; nor Jonquils 
Of potent Aagranoo t nor Narci^us fair. 

As o’er the fabled fountain lmftgtyg still ; 

Nor broml corn atioiis. nor gay spotted .pfnfc#^ 

Nor, shower'd fiom every bu^b, the dmnahk ro^o, • 
Infinite numbers, delteaciea, smells, 

With hues on lutes axpreseidn cannot paint, 
llio breath of nature, and her eqtllea# bloom/' 

No wondeiythtfo* that in bo JftffSf htefl* there has been tho 
desiro to* ©fcjeots. From time 

immemorial -idbLO and tbo Japanese hare 
found in 
On the dial 
fainted o 


, i for their varied fabrics, 
tejlpaniarda observed f! owbr< 
pf 

that Europe had J 

nothing , jfot silver and gold, that dorn- 

• rated the palwrof the M<W4$fri 1 kings. France, Italy, andtiol- 
lftivd have produced arttet* ’Who have 4^ii$vcd diathwdioA as 
painter* of flow©*#. (tUr engraving rpjtfoStmtrJ one of tbo most 
highly ostdBtbl ' works of Van# Huy sum, an emiriopt Dutch 

• artist J arid b]s claim to honour will at once bo admitted. H© 
waa bom at Amsterdam, in 16K2 ; he won educated under hi* 1 
father, an artist of considerable talent, but chicly muilfkablo ft* 
a flow<^|p!lititer, to which department hie ton bent the whelp 

. force : mind, Dote rosined tocomirmce by making fgpae 

, hi« ol^to ather than money, he spared neither time nor pain* to 
render his t^rka perfect. His flow©*#, plants, and their abeam- 

• psrw^nonte are ftflralierl with 'a delicacy, polish, and accuracy that 
almost delude the sight; nor is the apparent freedom of his pencil 
atfyc$ed by this height of finish, He bad also methods of mixing 
his tints, and preserJSfig the luatro of hi# colours whi^i, with a 
joolpusy unworthy «5tJion nf genius, ho never would commutii* 
cafrtf The beauty of his works was so conspicuous that they soon 
obtained high price#, knd laitorly, none but persons of opulence 
could Jteshaso ther% : Reside# his merit# as a flower painter, be 

- e*eMte.dih landscapes i >, his pi etun;# in |fh ich line arc well coloured, 

, , whiloT+irih fro© is disiifiguished by d tint peculiar to its leafing. 

\ Ho dMfi dk 1741?. Nor)&6uld it bo overlooked that England 
. toikdr bf .fleral representation, and that she 

j f as Hudipe^'Sa^hoiM^itod Hunt, of whose '] 

1 . . Wftrliik ar'4fI'V ^nuiD. wwll’lifl wAml * 


i u# of the fact, that 


mtuiy plants which, in a state of naturo, never present more than 
o<« ingle row of petals, begin to a«»uino several rows under con- 
tinued cultivation. To what then is thi^ change attributable ? The 
effects of a richer soil, and other genkl 
more accidentaof dottle petaD in oti© plant transmitted 
im provomunts through its progeny, are the ooufttfio* jMgrfmm 
tions; and those or© generally received as eaHsfeofeu?yy#ith^ 
roficcting thrft what Wo call accident ’is itself a veMt> ofinmms 
cause* and that change of condition must ottack somo pby^e^ 
lngfcal principle before it can have any effect in modifyhf»|f^l^e 
character of aslant, ’ ^ , ' , „ ,, t •'l *i *! 

To explain the phenomenon of douhk^flo^ers, we znustrnudie 
practice agree with theory. Ev*ry‘ double plant is, in fact, a 
monstrous vegetable. It lies beyond the proper raego of the 
botanist, and with it the florist has properly tft do. To produce 
such an auettudy, we must atlaclc the principle of the flower's 
creation, — that is to say, the seed; and how to do this experiment 
will declare,. If, for example, after having gathered tbc seed of 
ft toil, weeks’ *teok|,w© fl6w them immediately, the greater number 
•of the seedlings ikill produoe tingle flowcjrs \ v but if, on the con- 
trary,' We pit5««py© tbste same seeds for tbre# w or fou^ years, and 
then ooVttiemr'W© i^fdl hud rioulrie flowers ?tn marly all tbo 
plants. It appeftify; ^harefbro, tlmt in keeping a seed for Several 
years, wo bo waa^on % that the energy whicli'Vmild otherwise 
have been exptvuded ^h producing stamms, yields imtais. * A still 
further proof of out* position is, that plants in their wild state, 
shedding their #aed* fjraiMly, and sowing them as soon to; they 
fall to the ground, a long’sucoeaHinn uf time, scarcely 

ever produce plants with A^bh- /lowers. 

.Anomalous, howey^r^ butuhht mi. si regard gJuylouble 

flowers, wo shall siH^feel teii# obligutious to V»» orist ho charms 
us with their beauty and fragram.o ; and to, the artists whoso 
pencils and giaver* present them bo vividly before us that vve are 
disposed to oxdaim, — 

“Where art the flowers, the fair young fhtwerN,* that lately rpron# 
and stood 

In brightSi 1 Jlglrl and goiter airei, and bofmteoua aisforbood 
Alas ! tli ty all are in their waves, the gentle raoo ot iloweis 
Arc resting in thoii lonely beds, with the fuir and good i>t ours: 

'l'he ruin falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Culls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely one* n^aht." 


VEGETABLE IV y 01tY. ^ 

- ‘ ** V 

Tins ’article, low much used Tor ornamental puiposcr, is' ©be 
tbico of a palm foutffi on the banks. of the Magdalena, h) the 
republic of Columbia, South America, TJicutJolumbiang cifll it 
TatjWy or Caboza, <|o Negro (negro’s h^adf, ia iilluriwji trt\hc 
shape of the* jhu y and thb term vcg<$$>k%yory is given t<;> if by 
Europeans, from the oloso resembla^v|P;- it bom's, when polished, 
to tbo animal ivory of tho flopK^Ep© tooth. The Spanish 
botanists, Iluiz and Fa von, givo it tho genoricnamo of phyteUphas, 
or olephauLpIaifl; <H*tingnirthing‘ t\V f o species, tho mucrocarpa, or 
Javge- fruited, a*id the mictomrpja^ or sinallt fruited, Tim Indiana 
cover thoir %iUa.gca with tho leaves of 4hU mo&t heftuliful palm. 
The fruit at first containa a clear insipid fluid, by which travclhna 
allay their thirst ; afterwards tho same liquid become*# milky and 
sweet, and changes its taste by degrees as it acquires solidity, till 
at Urtt it is almost as hard oa ivory, 0 l^ic liquor rontniued in 
tho yotnij fruit# beetle? acid, if they are cut from the troo and * 
kopt> for * dmc? time. Fropr tlm kernel the. Indiana fashion tfte 
knobs of walking- sticks, the retfia bf spindlea, and little toy#, 
which whiter than; i^qnr, -and as haM, if tApy are not ,ptit 
under water 5 and if they ar© } they btebiifo hard afifl Vhite 1 
when (Tried. Hears doyotjr the fn it *witb avidity?' 8 ! 

port of the ^kprnel which is sintpftr ^b i^ory js i 

nature fts the meat of th«i (ibeba-i^i tbi# kernel beeom^; . ¥u 
bard in #pvernl piilmitredfi, such the'da19b,''b , ut 
size to bf of valtfe to the tiirnef. ^ iThi? uaV'h ' 

’Thebes,* the'’: fruite jF ,, '#Hiiic3{"STif 
Alexandria, has s |d«ilar y athUiif|^i H 

for i 
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FREDERICK PRELL.ER. 



Thib distinguished German artist Was bom at Eisenach, on the 
Mth of April, 1804. Shortly alter his birth* his parents 
removed to Weimar ; where, showing at an early age Strong 
fadfottians of a very decided talent for art, he was placed as 
a pupil in* the puhlio drawing-school. In this institution ho 
enjoyed the instructions of Meyer, a man who was mere dis- 
tinguished as a practical artist, than for his intimate .acquaint- 
anoo with the principles of art itself. Under 0 the judicious 
training of this kind # and' excellent teaoher, young Broiler's 


remove to Antwerp, to study figure-painting in the academy in 
that city, under the direction of Brec. The paintings which he 
executed whilst here, were nOt more remarkable for their 
exquisite artistic finish, than for their perfectly truthful agree- 
ment in the minute^ details of form and shafts with their living 
originals. Before leaving Antwerp, he received two valuable 
prises, at the yearly meeting of the members of the academy, in 
token of his great proficiency. , 

After a short visit to Ills home he went to Milan, in compliance g 



Issidi 


DSAWN UY MULLL11, AND ENGRAVED BY XKBTZdCHMAEl, 


artistic talents ^were Assiduously oiftAvited and sapidly de- 
veloped. ^ 

A# the age of seve&eeffl^p.went to Dresden, to acquire a 
wider and more varie4 aoqutfatanoe . With art, by studying in 
tie celebrated picture-gaBeryW that city. Here it wa^that he 
first gave,, evidence of hiB gpeaytalent for landscape-fainting 
Which the very favourable cirousufianCes into which he was now 
thrown, enabled him to cultivate to suocapsfuily. After three 
““» industrious application to this branch of art, the practical 
of the grand duke, Charles AjUfustye/ enabled him 

. w • 


wiili the wishes of his patron, the grand duko. But tko chiex 
wish of his heart was to visit Home, which was at that time the 
common centre of attraction to aspiring artufs all over Europe. 
This ho was enabled to do in 1628. During the three years 
which he spent in Borne In the unremitting study and praetico 
of his favourite pursuit, he acquire^ that perfect realisation of 
tho peculiarly German idea of the reality of art, and especially 
, of landscape-painting, which he had from the first perseveringiy 
^endeavoured to make his own. S’tili, on his return to Weiner, 
in 1831, his stales was %t first largely influenced by Ms (tgiffift 
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*»**» ^ #iYfy to the nwsijGite, mu! 

. u frotir tV and 

‘By the eri^ M «arneafc 
l&toi W^hflj-' arot'srfohtkl to the attainment of 
t j^ttVto ^tnlutiort, V at V attaint'd uhat 
* **' V & foot tniibffilar&fc to nature, 

l^im $o the t^tingT^bod rank which fie now 
^ JtvVfc * Ail .» IjthiteeajM* * ttnd figure* painter he 
in OarriiftUy at the present* day; -/ 
$*9^ #»* hdnomry member of the Academy 
• : and in 1849 the grand duke of Weimar 
^ - • 

OB CiyiMSATaON. 

Aofiied *S* speaking animal," a “ cooking animal *’ 

’*" daflneda. “ tilling anitaal,*' a u dreMin&ammal,*’ 
U ig < animal/’* ft ; <v btt«V?«a animal/* 'ft “progressive 
~\«i> forth, lJJni(tiu.ct ,ia marvellous in many of its 
makes no progress --it loVna. nothing. The 
■t^W* fib# hangs writhe river or stream, floats it 
: $»rr6x£k to ft suitable aitefm* building, and then plants 
|te4 :j0i^BOta v the house, r But if tho timber do not c bunco 
&rO there cad be conveyance by water, if it must bo 
i&fihd, the beaver doou not make a contract with 
■ convey the building materials to the. spot, 
In exchange articles which he may require, 
JR^» 0WX1 locality docs nfit produce, The exchange of 
•W& if. tlte work of the reasoning faouh y, and shows that 
fixed between men who walks erect, looks to 
the sunlight and the starlight, and 
and iV inoak sagacious of, the lower animals. Trade 
^A^iVl^ah«l}is|on of the wisest monkey ; neither the 
; harso, gqea to fitoket. 

IMfifi, in his ru&fcat .state soon loams the 
_ by | om o sort of Jaw,— and the 

i: towards ciidl^atioj) is the ^change of 
r^Vather. is naturally the tot 

f . $m* ' Vm^lroV ; hl carried on; A man fees that he has 
; $S4 ba, requires for hie own use, and that his 

ir jg|< 'riaouQtheir than ho requires; both agree to 
Bufthia Simple fbrm of exchange is suited 
i ';a primitive • state, where the objects of 
^ %few/ftfid'ih#r value 'has Vi been definitely as cor - 
si ftoUSV tmooMity of a Urtmm Quid--? some 

py0tys that* wife xepresobfc mto*, and may serve us «v 
I’tVVlkhcmr spent upon an article^ and its 
payments id kind are found f | 
fs. & ; Quantity of * labour, fur 


, , , Clothing for Ms family f but 

^...Ciujw, _u,.jiu.v .. — ..I* i . 


which he must take ip 
/Viifii.jh'V. ^Jjfiwuie inconvenionco and 
f 'Which is current as a medii/m 

.■a pertain value— whether v o f com or 
a; V cfmld^go to the market and get 
_ tdtfftntkkb' is gained, —n grefe step is - 
•'.Heitdh #o find that rnon^y is m* ntiaf 
tb otr impels tV*,WM 
8 V V®. indebted for all its oompHc^ptfd 
...... , v ■ t f ■ 

bdd^^ulVaof barter, — its clumsy, 
i|pdliiij5%: Vmmcrteinties ahd blind 
gk ffivitfuf % which all eommodi- 

_ 1 ;.Vvo tludr^xa#- pjfrfo affixed. reprd*- , 1 

^.aijiid'dnt^of^Aabcnif,.. it leads to a division of j 
„ . tV bperalfions of industry, ani Uafla td 

S^Wawi 1 skill* It may not be ^osaiblo te find afly " 
ab invAi^bte, standard 

^;ixr4p^^ ‘‘ j^re b^>un~ the mot# of whiah it Sis ^ 

“ " to thafim>t:u#ioaa of*’ bommev oo, of whidh ’ 

Amrket afibrds an example. :VwbaV i ; 

" : (d ' : 



enjoyments may he, a?'far 

the t globe. Id one country the ‘ moat ’ useful ''tna&riale' can V 
dfaww tom the bowels of the ^th'in iinlimitr v d BbnndVc^ ^Mlb 
sterility reigns upon its etirfitee ; in ftVthap* fihd ' 

trif m in the richest profusion. By' means of.mhnjcy tfib filter' 
enjoys. fho lust food dhd (Nothing which the oarih *prddtto^a dii, 
another hemispjpr 0 * ^ 10 dwellers ia flat counirios and fe^Elfo 
regions eojoy^an ample supply of fhl precious jaoJaU &r^tV^^. 
nmteriftb* of manufacturing industry, for oumnury fthfi for orbit 
moot. Tims tho division of labour, by the aid of ah fe*W4&| 
active eoAmarce, distributes overtime world the advantagyl 
clitnate, and fttuation, obtained by experience and skill m oaeh 
locality. Thus tho modes by which' indifttryibec/mics ptodu^jito 
are endlessly t multiplied and diversified; flms the grad^^ vt 
8ooie%? arc established, and tho perpetual advqpoo’ of civifi^pn 
secured ; , T * 

Tn almost every ago ^nd country metals h$vc been chiefly 
used as money. The Jews, tho Egyptians, the Chined, thc IVA 
fiians, the Greeks, the Homans, all used a metallic currency. 
From the earliest era of commerce to tho present time, business 
has availed itself pf this medium of exchange, though iu*t « \chuling 
other articles, uuoh as ooWrio shells in parts o^Africflg and paper 
iu all highly civilised countried Aristotle c(>nsid?rod tl^it th'e 
principal use of a metallic currency Was, that tys value wfyhss 
fluctuating than that of other materials. On thif orrount gold 
and silver became universally the recognised raeasmva of value 
ant! mediums or exchange. In the earliest ages tlmy v/uro ex- 
changed lu bars, atul valued by weight and fineness only. Tim 
same custom has prevailed to our own time in China, where th, ro 
was no silver coinage ; but tho smallest payments, if not made in 
. the Copper tt?U% wort) iffetfled by exchanging fiits uf rilteif whoM) 
weight, was asoertaifled by a Htllo ivory balance on the principle 
of the steelyard. According to Uavis, the dhiuese aflVet much 
accuracy in tho art of avtnij f iriy r or testing the purity of the pre- 
cious metal*. The stamped ingots of silver in which their tuxes 
are paid an? requiiod to contain 9$ parts in 100 of pure silver. 
Yet at Canton an ononuhup trade in opium has been t ondurted 
entirely in Syctm silver, which has been found tv contain so large 
an admixtuie of gold, that it bears a premium of o cj* G per cent 
for exportation to England. The a -soy erg whu allowed gold to 
puss for alloy in their silver,' cannot he much relied on in detect- 
ing the presence of baser metals in their currency. 41 To vhvjalo 
this difficulty, coinage was introduced, W wl i ich portions of gold, 
silfhr, and copper have horn impressed wkh disliuctivc maiks,’ 
denoting their character, and hence become ourj'Vt under certain 
donomnmtions, according to their respective witgfit, finewas,! md, 
value*. Th^sc coins have,alwuy8 been issued by the government 
of each country as a guarantee of their genuineness; and the 
counterfeiting of them has been punished &» a serious offeiwo " 
against the state.” > . 

Coining was practised very early? Xlomor , speaks of fira^s 
money M existing nearly twelve <ftmfuries before Chrmt. The 
invention, of com is ascribed to the Ilians, a oor^mercial people, 
whoa* mun«y was gold and silver^ Bhydon, .tyrant of Argos, 
coined boijt, 8G9 «,c. Money was coined at Home under SerViu* 
cTullius about 078 n.c, The most ancient known coins are Maco- 
'doniah of the Olh century before Christ. Brass money only won. 
in use at Homo till within 269 years, of the Christian ora, when 
Fabiue Pictor coined silver; u a sigh/* says Pufreanoy, “that little, 
correspondence was then hold with tho Kant, where gold and silytus * 
Were in- me long bcfvns.'^GoM wf4» coimfll 20 G years before CHariet. 
Iron money way used in fipartfi, and iron and tin, iu 
Britain. JuHuh C®sar: f ,wfta the fir^t ^wh.o obtained the 
permission of the. senate to place his ifuage on the . . 

honoui' -^h^h had tfil tbh».u been coiifihed ,to 0 ; i%, 

departed heroaa whu had rooojyod Aivbe Ji^ura. H , v . , r 
• The fir#, ooiu age in. Ragland was/^uddl* 1 ^ BonJnn#, «pS^.. 

' chestcf. 'BnglUh aoiH wm of 

rom^ uAil’tho middh the round; only \ ' 

Ooftfa were our largest wTvtfr^^jjincy till after < 

Gold wallmade tferiin# in 1? I?; Bbforo which time rqms' 
mostly ^aid in kind, jandrntjn^.was foabd only 

9^ ''o^c'tain record 






crowm and haH crown* shilling w&# struck 

m 15(0 In iCtiO the copper oafruigb pb* an end to tbo oirouto- 
Uon >f puvitUi legion pieces. Jfelfyeaioe And ftirtlnngs were Aral 
issued m 1665, fttttma* w<>*& first' coined by Chmluj II. jn 
U6$&, and the*© were followed 1?y 4otiblo^mnu«t fito guineas, 
and half-guineas, Quarter-guineas were coined by George 1 m 
17T$ 5<nty YIHt« bad waned sovmuigna and to*If**dYer«igns 
of tbo modern halite, but the guwiewi wmo eomrfccd of finer 

tefW) and passed for more Gold com w«W introduced in bix- shilling 
places by Edward III. JCohfot followed at 6s. 8d , and h^ncc th< 
lawyer** jpbo 

X&fycon El^aheUi s ooinod £5,832 000, Jatuos I, 02,500,000 , 

S *#iw I , *£l0,60v),000 , Qrom well, i X 000,000 , Charier JI , 

,524,000, fames II , £1,740,000 , William III , £10,511,909, 
-Anno, €2,691,62 5 , George I , £8 725,920 , George > II , 
£14^86 576, G« it go III and tbp Regency, goW, 674,501,586, 
George IV 011,782,815, William IV , £10 S27,603 
In 17U the com uf the rhalw was aWut 12 trnllimW, in 1702 
it was 1C mill! ms , m 1780 it wa* dstlmatid at 20 idilhons , and 
in 1800 it 1) 1 1 j uhed V rndll iris In 18 10 the Di ko of W«Umg* 
toil *t hd tliat th* gdd wag 28 millions, the riftt of the metallic 
Ulrica v 1 i IP ns, while paper la M g ly Sup pH* d tho place of 
M>ui 91 1 Inh wok ignorant of the art of chltdug till 1278, 

tin Mint 1m boni kept hy Italian*. The operator* weie 
in ok 1 ml l orporohm 1>V thr charter of Rdwatd III * tonsUfr- 
of Hi wuJtui, mister tonpt* >ller, ossa} -maM/ r, vmku*, 

( «n ik 1 Hihwm 180 > aid 1810 grouts aA milling to 
*26-000 w r i mien 1/ pirliam at for the present hMildtr g 
1 1 1 in w ( nriitutiui f tin Mini, fuuu led on the icportof Mr 
^ ill d rl* 1 to< k dr ri in 181 6 Butin, ui hi* tpmli «li ecu- 
n unn ifr fpm in * 0 pi poud that thi Mint should be sVolhtud 
tn a \ ubb 't, a id that thi 11 if Vngfland should 

tttl c «) n " th bueiti ss of i irmp “ fh« Mint," said that 
great mon, “ is a nianufm toty, and it i* n thing else, and it ought 
t b* imd< i taken on the piniciploof a mhnu p actai> that is, for 
th b if and <h» apost exei itticti, 1 y ft oojtiaft, tip m proptr seoi- 
ntu , uulii pr*pei rigulati ns * Jl> a>ri;^i nit the Act of 
Gm n\i <H 8 < tland, th* oat ibllshment of (he Vmt ita$ 
taim 1 el \e a oeatuiy nflu thrt tvent in Scotland, though atl 
mo nyum in d In 1 rtplnn l 

In il n at all i out tins the emi.age has htftidibo«d U> tin 
gnlrmcnt, mdM 1, this was formerly a comm i ftitifite f»r 
d < ri i mo* thi r*\ nu^ tabbing thi snip (t This was done 
by bin ubhirg +1 o quantity of n< tal of a atatidaid One tess,^ — ^bj 
rai^ilg tbi non d i «1 jt , m d ordanung that tfie i uiytHould 
*pa« (fti i higher rau, ai 1 by leavmj. th in of th c rdinaxV Uqlght, 
but -uhiing ilaigi parti m <f alloy Tn - igl|ind t thr dobaiwinei^n 
from the ( mpH wt t » tn i< u. i r t Hi/aln th am mated tn 1 r > ptr 
unt o < wli le 1 v Vi 1 in a pen id of 113 ytui*, Gum 1 
Time 8 I h 1 G irgiui, ihe -vahu (f gold coin®, as trmiparol 
wnh felh i on was ailitn mlly raised tDpcrnnt 
Our nonage nr t only f xcj (lie \ufght and flnenc ba uf gold, but 
also the «tandm l price uf httfUnp, ilut tills law cannot metro! 
tbt m uket Ii the meukot pnoe of gold re mar » fur Sumo time 
as it is now, qon»ldeTftblj lower than tint Qscd iu thu Bank of 
Eofetaid, the ^ in will bo depriuat^d m value, tied will p^f> fur 
Itsfi, that is^ the ytu& cf conmiod ties will be nominally lAtted 
On thi other hand^ if the market price of gold wen higher than 
i the standard price, sovereigns would b melted down in ordtr to 
hHI thi dh tU for the prdftt that coul l thus be made 
, Gold is tbt standard in^Eng'and, siW< run tpnlmrmt 4 0nis 
is much junto i mvpniuit..*Mr r e can carry in a ifs&h purse what 
A Fiettobttmii would bo^bligid to bird a oouvoynno |or, to fay 
th® skrue imount * 

l«i the great ( peratiMis of oommeru^ nowevrir, hargains are 
Very yanaly paid for lo^uiy cow* wh ttovei Thi Y ara enn ducted 
on a%|toim M credit by mea ^ e pnp6ir, r* Either tie M pronnssOi y 
nn1«4 w m the banks, m the « of exchange w^ioh ike banka 
d&cHftmtv It is fot the amain t; nsaetums only^tM itymmor- 
Ak bargains of daily U!e amor^ busy ili^t a motalhc 

0$rr#x cv is needed 

* Tin Uothacidhis and other great tuilhotlidros lond n iUions of 
oi w«f», *M armies, and pay debts^ by signing 
thur nm& vH s«rft^ of piper. 
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vjsrK)cmf.ANi> i^mmk W 

TftJS YrlooJ^r wreu has rclsfebt to 
large wares pyooead at the rate of from t JWy iO ' 

hUftr It is a vulgar belief tliat the ★Athr Oaflf 
the ^»i?cd of iko wave, but wifo&t Hie Mm only a 47 v #^ *■ 
the sftMwwb exoapfA little spray 4b#Yd» ^alaa ^ * 

falling in tl 0 sahtts plaoc , getortog tii <hb i 

A wavc of water, ut this aspect, «s ehaafty Igr^ 

runnmg along a ^tretuhed iopo wbon on^epd of it fa ^ 

<iv by Gao ifligiU vros of our theatres, wbuA are S 

undula*iotls of long pnreea. of carpet, moved by at& 
wh u a wave r<5ac}ios a shaltn w b^tuk or beJ^h* the 1 
nally prngio&nve, beeanwj then, as It ^mn^kilah &%#}£$$* 
wards, it fitlU ov*.r atid forwards, seeking its 3 j vel 
the eptHaolo of a ^torm at sea, that it is generally Tie W0 
a medium which biases the judgment * an^, wuvbS'4 

arc, imagination makes them loftier atlll Ko Ware 
than ton foot above the ordinary b»vd f * bith, With, tbA i 
that its surface afters aide descends b^low ^iveA tsstoig 
for the whole height, from the bottom r>£ any "i 

summit This ptofsesiticm is i^dypi^Ycd by 
upon a ship’s mast at whuh l3je hori - * «gy« Ja T “ ' 

the tops oi fho waves, altowton being tMb ftW I 
lrtcHmtims of tho ves^d, and her ainkrbg JA thin 
mut h be 1 1 w Ii it m ati r-lme at the jnatant whfta jft 
bittom of the h ihow botwi^ n tao waves The epfay ot 
dmen alon^ bv the viobnu? of the wmd, h of 
higher tltnn the summit of tho liquid w«v#, and a wji^fe 
agaibst an obitade, ntay dasb to flmost any etavtft|ln it* 
At the Kddystono Lighthouse , when a surge Which 

has hitn growlna; under a atnm all the way across £hd jltlaut^i 
it dashes oven ovei the lantu n at tlie summit . 

. i * 1 * 
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In dcioondlng the Rhine between Kali! and the l?f4* 
the 1 iwirs of WeftU are mn rlaing irom %4aik ai» 4 rocky hack- 
gumml, and abovo them the cuimnfmdmpr niim n< r th© caatle of 
Schdnborg Tills foitrea* was built by the r^ordi ot H<h6nbeig, 
who weie all powerful durnig the muldlc ^ s m WVscl, and 
in the last centuuu, imdei the title of Oounts of .SchomWrg, 
were oioated giandas of ? utiigai, and peas of England, far 
th* ir military deeds The romantm Spirit of the inhabits of 
tho Rhino! and, however, dwived the name of the oa^tl^ Jrom 
wp»n brauti^il ladies who otn *» lalubgfd it, and aro soul to havo 
osptLvatad (iery « do who beheld them by thpli i$ut u£ On 
at ( nant of th^ir vamly, tjiesa w vtn nohlo ladies d w I ^ 
bun treiKsforoud into tho s^ven potutftd uks at Jaw 

vifltc ^ are scon i u«t b low Wifoel, and caihd by the boat- 
men th® M ecu n am( 9 U>" Tho tr^ditai fuiihor sats 
tA so so n i nls wore raised fryru the ’ n cr-brd^ ac^l u^d tw 
build a chapel, the “sevtn w^iorK 4f w»uld bo freed Jfcop* tbft 
omhantmuit whhh atpiescni crndmins ttwim of 

()1 irvcsel is ono df tbb most mmantb, and^to ^udgiH fro ta, iho 
rumlw f artiets wbo nut it, piAm^Utt pgrii of tho 
vadey bo^t ami btl>w the town two g«wto corded 
run into the hill*, cm losing betWeoa the v >» 
fiwhrmod building, the i>mhre, tun t«, tall spifo^ and yramw 
town 3 of Oberwtsfl Tho thurcbos arc yoiihy &f obsetYft^inn, 
onpuiaBv the hkndci f>pk< of tho Chuuh of out Jam wV \ 
athsMs the attention of evti) pissir by, by tia amgularly j>hs-ped 
to air Tho interim of this bhuioh u> most inifeicstnig to 
antiquauau , the ncbly arnamonteA l*<tor m 1 and the 
nlt^r, with its folding d ors, tn which hsigm* ar 8 etenute4 With 
a bharp^esa and bv'iuty such as is even *<ddom sum in atc«^ 
l7ofc far fiotu tiiis church stands the bid gate, Inst the road 
m longtn It ads through its grey walls into tW tywn. At thw 
opposite end is k ton cr such as W<> And at ihs m0> 

eximnvo view w, however, to bo Obtained ftopi tho <fciw dfc 
% Ka tin The small old chan h which If budt $$ 
wall, is aahf to have bemi dadb &t« 4 to tko AioinOt W q| 
ohiidmi who ?0 tAppoeed tM twiU auAet^d Hi" 

Wda of th c 2cws Another mmos%v, #£ |p4j 
wiwh till visitors die taikhn to inspect ft ^ 
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T of ^isms, which 
$&, tW ,paV,«BSiit: ■ ■ ‘- ■ V> thd'i^ if • ^M4o^a. It ,wm certainly pot 

'tyj^otti « ^ruggh) .iltaJt tho people of Woeol tmtaiUted to this 
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3 ,;#$%{ yoke, but they eoou dweovefed that they w powerless .in* 
,J the hiudo of fcta ster^Mduin aml tWfbry Kuuo of Falkeorttin. 

' ’ Under his buct^r ^onier, they, li^evor, opposed force to 
i *ud fouad'er] their protest agr Inst the bishop’6 enoroach- 
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